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PI{ELIMINARY REMARKS. . 

The beginning of most things in this world reqnires a pre- 
face, in some shape or other, and pi^urnalism does not 
admit of any exception to the rule. Like a new Session 
of Parliament, a new periodical must begin with some- 
thing like a speech from the Throne — to explain its scope 
and objtict and to establish its claim to public patro- 
nage. But the life of ifewspapers and magazines in 
India, is, like the life of man, uncertain, as is the drop 
of water on a lotus leaf, and, at the outset of an under- 
taking such as ours is, nothing could be more unwise 
than to be lavish in promises and predictions, or to make 
a flourish of trumpets, before entering the threshold. .For 
our part, we would fain avoid ^ying anything by way 
of a preface, justifying the omission .on the plea that 
ours is not a new venture. But our critics might say that 
there can be no such thing as resurrection in this earth, 
and that what we call revival, is in reality equivalent to new 
birth. Whether there be or not any force in a contention 
like that,, we cannot, for .the sake of appropriateness, 
begin too abruptly, and we must give some explanation of 
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our plans and situatioil, however much we may desire 
to follow the principle of the maxim which says that speech' 
is silver but silence is gold. 

On an occasion like the present, the wisest course 
would be to adopt the style and verbiage of the kind of 
speeches which are usually made by the representatives of 
Royalty, when pestered by deputations and addresses. But 
Whatever privileges Royalty and Viceroyalty may have, 
under no circumstances is duplicity considered as pardon- 
able in private citizens. Even if we had the privilege of 
practising a little deception, still we are as yet too little 
versed in the newly patented art of Self-Government, to 
have mastery in that language, by which the veterans in 
the business can manage to conceal their thoughts, 
•while professing to give ^expression to them. If we 
apprehend rightly, diplomacy and its language do not form 
a part of the curriculum prescribed by our paternal Go- 
vernment, Tor our, political training. In the estimation 
of a certain class of ^'olitician.s, we are Aiere children, and 
we must learn to stand on our legs before we attempt to 
run or walk. Whether we accept this view or not, we are 
not sorry that we are not initiated in the mysteries of the 
diplomatic art. At the same time, we must say that we 
can see no reason whatever to run mad with ecstasy, as 
some of our countrymen did, in having, •the privilege of 
managing pounds, ferries and roads. 

We have already stated, in our prospectus, that our jour- 
nal will partake more of the character of a reservoir that 
derives its supply from outside, than of a medium for 
forcing our own ideas onVthe attention of the public. Our 
part' in this business is somewhat similar to that of dealers 
who bring the produce of the fields within the reach of 
consumers. We do not propose to produce much from 
our own resources. But we apprehend that we supply a 
real want by creating a medium for collecting and dis- 
seminating the ideas and reseafches of the eminent scholars 
who have kindly offered to contribute to our Journal. 
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PRELIMINARY REMARKS. \ 

The very names of these writerslare a guarantee that the 
National Magazine will not be the organ of any' particular 
class or creed. Our object would be to promote good feel- 
ings between all classes of the community, and not to widen 
the breach which now unfortunately splits society. , The 
interest of the country will be our principal consideration. 

• j 

Far be it from us, that we should betray our national interest, 
for any personal advantage. But, at the same time, we 
must say that we cannot Ijind ourselves to abuse our rulers, 
in season and out of season, or to aesribe to them every sort 
of unworthy motive, in all their acts. Our impression is 
that the persons who have to administer the affairs of a 
country cannot always afford to be strictly just or im- 
partial according to our ideas of right and wrong. 
There are times when they do conduct themselv'es in a 
manner to deserve the censure of the public and the Press. 
But it is hardly* proper to abuse them for the least derelic- 
tion of duty, whether apparent or real. 'We cannot expect 
them to play the part of heroes and martyrs, instead of 
acting like practical men of the world. 

As in politics, so in matters relating to religion and social 
institutions, our Magazine will be thoroughly national in fact, 
as it is iruname. Although we are now politically a subject 
nation, it does not necessarfiy follow that our civilization and 
our religion haye^reater imperfections than those of Europe. 
With the highest respect for other forms of faith, we confess 
to having a [)artiality for the religion of our ancestors — a re- 
ligion to which the Hindus, as a nation, are indebted for 
all those domestic and social virtues which are the 
brightest features in their character. It may be that there 
are certain dogmas and rituals, in our national religion, the 
rationale of which it is difficult to explain according to the 
principles of European Ethics or Theology. It may be 
that there is an element of priestcraft in the Brahminical 
Shasters, as in every othdr religious system. But, upon 
the whole, the amount of good which has been done, by the 
civilizing influence of the Brahminical religion, is simply in- 
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calculable. Other nations may in pity or contempt speak of 
us as ‘mild Hindus.’ But we have as little reason to be 
ashamed of the absence of savage-like ferocity and vindic- 
tiveness in our character, as Lord Canning had in being 
styled Clemency Canning. Were other nations as inoffen- 
sive and peace-loving as the Hindus, this Earth would be a 
paradise ! • 

• The essence of the Hindu religion is that it regulates 
our action, in all those matters, where we are apt to go 
wrong. Its Jegislation embraces all the details of our 
lives — our food, drink, hygiene, sanitation, education, cos- 
tume and domestic relations. It teaches us to be respect- 
ful and obedient to our parents and to our preceptors ; 
it inculcates us to be humane towards even the lowest forms 
•of anirgal life ; it regulates our food and diet ; it forbids, 
in tha most peremptory manner, the drinking of spirituous 
liquors ; it prohibits the free intercourse* of the sexes ; 
it enjoins adult males not to remain unmarried ; it insists 
upon the marriagd'of girls before maturity — ensuring by 
all these regulations, the highest degree of conjugal felicity. 

We are conscious of the defects and drawbacks in our 
social arrangements. But our belief is that the fabric 
which has been built up by Manu and Yagnyavalkya cannot 
be replaced by a better one. We, therefore, look upon with 
alarm the actions of those so-called reformers who have 
made it the business of their life to declaim against child 
marraige, enforced widowhood, caste and zenana, as if these 
were the direful springs of the woes unnumbered, under 
which the country is groaning. This is not the place to 
enter into a discussion of these questions. To avoid being 
misunderstood, we simply declare here that we have greater 
faith in the Holy Rishis who have built up Hindu society, 
than in reformers of the type of Mr. Malabari. 

We miiy sometimes admit discussions as to religious and 
social topics, in order to place before our readers the facts 
and arguments that can be adduced to controvert our views. 
But, after what is said above, there can be.no mistake as to 
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CMjr principles and policy. As for the rest, we rely upon the 
indulgence of our constituents and readers. Considering 
the fate which has overtaken ' most of those who have 
preceded us in this line, we Cannot be too sanguine. Yet 
we hope for the best, taking into our heart the advice of the 
author of Hitopadesha, that, in the cultivation of letters, 
we should regard ourselves as iihmortal. • 
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PYTIFACORAS IN INDIA. 

Pythagoras unii die Inder. Eine Untersuchung urber Herhinft 
Uttd Abstainmung der Pythagoreisthcn Lehren van Dr f. Schroeder, 
Docent an der (Jniversitat Dorpat. Leipzig^ Otto Schui, • 

The object of this brochure which has, in our opinion, received 
less attention than it deserves, is to show that Pytha;^oras really- 
derived his distinctive doertines from India. !♦ well known 
that a mass of doubtful traditions has accumulated imn’d the im- 
posing personality of Pythagoras. The anci^'ut notice i\ nun are 
excccciingly meagre,^ but they have been CKten‘'Ivel\ ^nnbelhshetl 
and added to by Apollonius of Tyana, Limblichus, and oth^tr 
imaginative biographers. However, the sceptical spirit of tht 
nineteenth century is little dispi^sed to leave the-e pleasing romances 
undisturbed. The accounts of Greek and Roman writers hav^ 
been caicfiilly sifted by modern criticism, and the result arrived ^ 
is tliat so much may be regarded as satisfac forily established ; that 
Pythagoras was a Greek of Smios who lived in the sixth century 
before Chri‘-t ; that he settled at Croton in Italy, where he collected 
round him a societ) of followers and pupils, governed by strict 
regulations, and that he died about Soo B. C. Later writer's tell 
of wonderful journeys which Pythagoras undertook in order to 
acquire the wisdom of foreign nations, and they represent him as sit- 
ting at the feet of Egyptians, Pheenicians, Clrahlasans, the Mag? 
of Persia, Indians, Arabs and Jews ; they send him even to the 
Thi-acians and the Druids of Gaul : but none of these journeys, not 
even that to P-gypt, is attested by ancient and credible authorities. 
These statements arc accordingly unhesitatingly dismissed as “ not 
proven'* by Zeller, the most distinguished modern historian 
of Greek philosophy, who is of opinion that the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras was most probably a genuine product of the Hellenic mind, and 
in no wise influenced by the philosophical systems of other nations. 

• i 

* Our antboritiM b«ooma maiHj as tre w>ocflo from the philosopher’s own time ami mow 

tnoftf^re we approach It; before the bofrinntng of fotirth centtn-y they entirely fAlU— Z bh rr’s Hittory 
tiiuislated S. F. Am rvsic, Vol. F., p 3.?4. • 
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Nevertheless, Herr v» Sthreedcr is inclined to believe that these 
traditions contain a nucleu<i of truth ; they represent at any rate 
the impression which his loctrlnes made upon the inhabitants of 
Greece and Italy, who evidently regarded them as foreign and 
exotic products. Hfe accordingly examines the most distinctive 
tenets of the Pythagorean School, with the object of discovering 
whether thby contain any evidence tending to show that they 
originated upon foreign soil. His ^ork is divided into seven 
chapters. The first treats of the doc..iinc of the transmigration 
of souls ; the second of the nrohibition- of Pythagoras ; the third of 
the Pythagorean theorem and irratioi J quantities ; the fourth of 
the doctrine of the five elements , fifth of the system of 
Pythagoias and the S/inkhya pliilosop»iv ; the sixth is devoted to 
points of smaller importance, and t) seventh deals with the 
fanciful, mystical, and symbolic cluo ter of the Pytliagorcan 
sv'-teii). 

* None of the Pythagorean doctrc(,^N U better known,* and 
none can be tiaccd bac-k to the foundci ni the school with greater 
certainty than that oi the transmigr <i‘on of souls. ' This siatc- 
nicnt of V, Schneder gi\ cs a view, wh* ^ apparently universally 
accepted. But considerable difTcrcncc i opinion pievails as to the 
'•oui^.e from vvhicli Pythagoras deiived d^)Ct»iiu\ Gladi>ch Ik Id 
'.ho view that it was originally lienv iroin ('lima Roth and 
<aher 1 trace it to h'gy[)t Even /cllc' th<'ni;li on the whole of 
opinion Ihi^t the doctrine arose in tli « uu jur^e of develop- 
ment of Gieek thought, does nut alto ' (* c f hypothesis of 
its Egyptian origin, lie ibo aCmits i . the view that the 

belief in the transmigration of ^oiiE t nental origin <^f v\hich is 
rendered probable by its affinit''^ willi . i/tian and Indian belicG, 
may have been brought into ^ ^rcere lu " ^ brst immigrants, thouoh 
it must long have remained K^lricl'sj in a narrow cctcrte* With 
regard to the hypothcsi>of the Gicck >>rigni of the doctrine of the 
transmigration of souN. tlu* author shews, we think conclusively, 
that it cannot be found in ^nv (ircck writer Ceuiier than Pytha- 
goras, and it ma)' fairly be presumed that those in whom it is 
found are indebted to him for it The hypothesis, a very 
shadowy one at best, that the doctrine may have formed part 
of the original intellectual capital <;f the Aty^an races, is disposed 
I of by the faot that there is no allusion to it in the Rig-Veda 

» 

! *!■ n<»ir V H( IjifOBder nifntps fbim flufoiyot i*hiloiopKv 1 Hml it difflGutt fco trftr« 

111 the Kiigliiih ft 4 (i 9 lrtti'ni ^ 
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ur in Homer. The evidence for its existence among the Getar 
and other T^hrkeians, and among the Druids of Gaul may be 
dismissed as insufficient 

But the theory of the Egyptian origin of the Pythagorean 
doctrine of the transmigration of souls cannot be so easily disposed 
of. The chief authority in support of ij; is HerodoftSts. The 
important passage, in which he affirms it, is found in ^'Herodotus 
II, 123, It runs as follows : — 

The Egyptians were the first to promulgate the doctrine that the 
human soul is immortal, and when the body perishes, enters into the 
frame of other animals in succession, as they happen to be bom, and when 
it has in this way traversed the cycle of all land and water animals, and 
also of birds, it again enters into the body of some human being that 
happens to be then coming into existence, and it completes the whole of 
this revolution in three thousand years. Some of the Greeks also have 
made use of this notion, in earlier and later times, as if it were the product 
of their own brains. I know their names well enough, but I withhold them. 

It is evident from this passage that Herodotus attributes 
the tcilet of the transmigration of souls to the Egyptians, and 
that h*c is of opinion that certain Greeks had borrowed from them. 
No doubt he refers to Pythagoras, Empedocles, and the Oi*phic 
writers. But, as Zfellcr points out, it is clear that the supposition 
of the Egyptian origin of the doctrine is dUe to Herodotus- 
himself, as these writers promulgated it their own invention. 

I do not propose to reproduce at any length Dr. v. Schra'der's 
refutation of the notion that the Egyptians held the doctrine of 
the transmigration of souLs. The upshot of his investigations is 
that the Egyptian monuments, though they have much to do 
with death and dying, furnish us with no clear evidence to show 
that the Egyptians believed in rnetemp.sychosis. In fact, if they 
had held the doctrine in the Pythagorean sense, they would^ardly 
have lavished such reverential care on the preservation of the bodies 
of the dead. We must suppose that Herodotus misunderstood on 
this point his Egyptian instructors, as he did on so many other 
points. 

It remains to consider whence Pythagoras can have derived the 
doctrine, if he did not derive it from Egypt. Dr. Schroeder con- 
fidently answers — from India. “The Indian nation is the only 
one of which we can aflfirm with confidence that it believed and 
taught the doctrine of the transmigration of souls before the time 
of Pythagoras, “ 

We know for certain that the Indians believed iYi the transmi- 
gration of .souls in the sixth century before Christ. More than that 
we know that this doctrine had at t^t time an ovApowering 
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influence^ ^ fhe people of in^ia, its thinkers, its pritets 
ascetics, Buddha was only one of many preachers^ that traversed 
the cpuntry in search of salvation, or possessed with the idea 
that they had found it. • 

This salvation was no other than release from the cycle of 
life, from unceasing birth and death, from the bonds of perpetual 
ti-ansmigcations. If we suppose Pj^thagoras to have travelled 
in India, how deeply must he have been impressed with the sight 
of a great and gifted people occupied with one overmastering 
idea, the intolerable burden of peipetual re-birth, and the means 
of escape from it. 

The idea of transmigration np[)ears to have arisen inde- 
pendently in India, It sprang up in the time of the Ilrahmanas, 
when great importance was attached to sacrificial ceremonies, and 
the idea seems to have prevailed that the neglect or careless 
^ performance of them might involve terrible consequences. In 
this gloomy time we first meet v\*>h the notion of repeated death, 
the belief that the powers of destniotion arc not satisfiefi with 
the dissolution of our body, but unrelentingly puisne th(‘ soul 
through many futurf’^ stages of ex»-^‘ncc Thus tne notion of 
repeated birth comes into cxistciu c, t‘voked by the terrible idea 
of repealed death. 

Whatever may be thought of Dr ‘^chia clcr ‘s views as to the 
gene is of the idea of mctempsy^-ho^i-^, tliere can be no /loubt 
that it has always been prcdomin«n r in India “It is never 
asked whether the transmigration of J * tk^s [)Iacc, but how 
arc men to escape from it It . p / lalb/ and implicitlv 
believed. This fact sccnis to .slioa .) it it was naturally and 
lo pc aiiy deduced from pretnis>0'> ‘-i p cd by tlic cailicsl Indian 
cultuie. Indian sceptic ism is soinctini n bold enough , it presumes 
to tamper with the highest and h^ icst object, but never, so 
far as I know, attacks tlie doctunc of the transmigiation of 
souls 

The notion of Pythagoras that the body is a prison in winch 
the gods have enclosed the soul by way of punishment, falls in 
admirably witli Indian notions. The '>ouI only succeeds in freeing 
itself and leading a blessed life in a higher world, if it is made 
worthy and capable of this happiness, otherwise it has to expect 
not only the punishment of life in a body, but also the sufferings 

• The antlLor that; Ol(J«nb''rg mb la Lifoof Bwlilha tmt p»it thla matlor In the pi oner light. 

He Heotufj to think Jt p thU tho luJo \ry'\u^ were i>artialh in'lion twi tfv eomr r- 

jRtiilona notions (iOJlv*»d fioin th o ahorljiines of hnim Ih hUo trios to ufimmt for of tha 

Vilo0%rine by tuilt rionlimeot oX^HAtuiAl juwtce which oi ifeUiattit m ISnrope th« Itflivl in poigitory 
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of Tartafu*?. In the same way, the Indians hold th^t Wuts, 
according to- their actions, sink into hell, or transmigrate through 
the world of bddies, or at last attain a blessed existence in the 
Moon The Pythagoreans also conceived of the Moon as the 
abode of the blessed (and indeed also the Sun, but the^^Moon 
appears to be principally meant), and it was supposed to contain 
planets and animals, larger and more beautiful than those of Earth. 

“ In this connexion, I may refer to a well-known tenet of the 
Pythagoreans, mentioned by Aristotle, that the * gay motes that 
people the sunbeam * arc souls, of course the souls of good and 
pious men. With tin's I would compare an Indian notion found 
in the' SiUapiiJha Brakmana^ that the rays of the Sun arc the good 
and pit)Ub, that is to say, no doubt, the souls of the good and 
pious ” 

Pylliagoras, like Buddha, professed lo rcm( inbcr his former 
births. This was not the privilege of every mortal, but of th^- 
holy mister, the fimndci of the order 

1 aiding the abo\c points of resemblance into account, it 
will haidly he disputed that the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, as hold by Bytliagoras coinrales so closely, c\cn in details, 
with that h( KI by the Iruliani> »f his time, that the h> pothcsis of 
his ha\ing boi rowed fioin them gain'> a high dcgicc of piohability. 

It IS well kncjwri I hat P thagoras imposed various ascetic 
oDsei\anco> on hia folio vers Vmong thes*'" is mentioned a prohi- 
bition to « It flesh and b ms >.Vith r^^aid to the first there is con- 
siderable uncertaint} as \\u\ aiuhors deny that Pythagoras 

absolutely int< tdicttd the c o of fl^‘sh But there ran be none 

as to the fact that Pyth.igor, imposed upon his followers certain 
rcstric t.ons with regard to tlu itmg of flesh. It seems probable 
that he allowed them only to cat the flesh of animals offered in 
saciifice. There ran be no d ;iir>t that in the timf' of Pythagoras, 
the same tendency to restn l the eating of flesh was prevalent in 
India Mania speaks of the eaiuig of flesh offered in sacrifices as 
vtdkih, whih' he stigmati/cs eating of it under any other cir- 
cum'‘tances asr ntkshaso t idhik , 

The prohibition, to eat beans Iia« always been a puzzle to 
ihi. Western world, to the ancients no less than to the moderns. 
But it appears that in proscribing this vegetable Pythagoras was 
’'Only dutifully following his Indian teachers. In the Maitr&yani 
Sanfnta, ^ about the tenth century before Christ), the fgitlowing 
rule IS laid down foi the sacrificer : — “ He must eat no beans.'^ 
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The same is found in the Katkakam. ft is also expressly stated 
in the Taittiriya Sanhitd that beans are " not ,fit for sacrifice, 
impure, unholy. The above coincidence is a very striking one 
and cannot be altogether fortuitous. 

The merits of Pythagoras as a mathematician are well-known. 
To him is ascribed the discovery of the truth that the square x)f the 
hypothenyse is equal to the squares of the sides enclosing the right 
angle, He is also said to have discovered irrational quantities. 
But the proof of the Forty-seventh Proposition of the First Book of 
Euclid, given in the Eleme^ts^ is stated by Proclus to be due to 
Euclid himself. The general opinion of those who have'studied the 
subject seems to be that Pythagoras discovered the geometrical 
truth by observing that 9-1-16 = 25; and that he then applied 
this doctrine to a right-angled triangle, the sides of which were 
to one another as 3, 4, 5. He is supposed to have been led to the 
discovery of irrational quantities by considering the case of an 
isosceles right-angled triangle. 

Now, we possess evidence that the Indians were Before the 
time of Pythagoras acquainted with the principle which he is 
supposed to have discovered. In the S'ulva SiUrak^ which date 
from about the eighth century before Christ, and which have been 
made known to the Western world by Dr. G. Thibaut’s paper in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1875, we have certain rules laid 
down for the measuring and laying out of altars. Von Schroeder 
quotes from Cantoris lectures on the history of mathematics. 
The testiiftony of this writer is the more important as he wrongly 
supposes the Suha Sutras to be a comparatively late work and 
influenced by the Ale.xandrian geometry. Cantor observes : “ The 
principal objects in the arrangement of altars are to fix their 
position with regard to the cast, and to make them of a rect- 
angular shape. The line from cast to west, which must be set off 
first, is called prdchL When the prdchi is found, the right angle is 
marked out with the help of a cord. The length of this line from 
east to west is iSfadas. At both ends of it a peg is fixed into 
the ground. To these pegs is fastened the end of a cord 54 padas 
long, in which, at a distance of iSP^das from the end, a knot is 
made. If now one stretches out the cord on the ground, and 
holds the knot fast, a right angle is made at the end of the prdchL 
It is clear that the process is correct, and that it depends upon thc^ 
describing of a triangle the sides of which are as 15, 36, 89, or as 
S. 12. 13." 
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It follows that the Brahmans of the Vedic time knew the 
Pythagorean theorem, and that they taught it in the way in which 
Pythagoras himself is supposed to have taught it. 

But in the construction of akars other tasks had to be ac- 
complished. Cantor okserves ; — 

r 

If an altar of a given form had to be enlarged, the form of it must 
remain the same in all its relations. Accordingly, it was requiretl to know 
how to construct a geometrical figure, resembling a given figure and bearing 
a given "proportion of magnitude with regard to it. 

The area o.f an altar of normal size is always the same without regard 
to its shape. It was therefore required in, the second place to know how 
to turn one geometrical figure into another of the same area. 

For the gcoinetrical extraction of the square root, BaudhAyana gives 
the following rules : — The cord stretched diagonally across an equilateral 
rectangle produces a square of double area. The cord stretched diagonal- 
ly across an oblong rectangle produces a square, the area of which is c(tual 
to the sum of the areas of the square which the cords stretched along the 
longer and shorter sides produce. This second case may be tested in the 
rectangles the sides of which arc 3 and 4, 12 and 5, 15 and 8, 7 and 24, 
.12 and 35, 15 and 36. 

This, says Cantor, is evidently the Pythagorean theorem ex- 
emplified in numbers. It is interesting to observe that the theorem 
is considered in the two cases in which it is probable that Pythagoras 
himself considered it. It is also worthy of remark that Baudhayana 
himself did not quite understand the subject with which he was 
dealing, as the examples 15 and 36 arc only a repetition of 5 and 
12. This .shews clearly that he was merely reproducing a tradi- 
tional rule, which he did not himself comprehend. 

But still more striking analogies between J^ythagcyican and 
Indian methods present themselves. We continue to extract from 
Cantor — 

The fipplication of these principle in the S'ulrn Sutras is of a 
twofold nature, corresponding to the problems which present themselves 
in constructing an altar. A line can be so altered as that its stjuare 
increases in the ratio i : n and a figure can be changed into another of 
the same area. The discovery of the side of a square 2, 3, 4, to or 40 
times as large as one given, is done by gradual and repeated applications 
of the Pythagorean theorem inasmuch as wc start with an isosceles right- 
angled triangle, and the hypothenu.se of the triangle is continually 
taken as one side of the* next, the other side of which is equal to that 
of the triangle first considered. In Jiis way we get names for ^ 2 , \/‘3, 
and so on, made by combining the numerals with the word karana. 
So (Ivikarani ^ 2; trikarani = ^ 3 ; and so on. 

Here we have irrational quantities arrived at in the same way 
as they were by Pythagoras. 

After this who can doubt that, if Pythagoras really came to 
India, he brought thence these geometrical principles to Greece? 
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And as the Indians are, according to Cantor, the arithmetical 
•people par excellence of the ancient world, it is easy to understand 
the important part which number played in the Pythagorean phild- ' 
sophy. 

The fourth chapter of Dr. v. Schroeder’s pamphlet treats of 
the doctrine of the five elements. This doctrine is closely connect- 
ed with that of the five cosmical bodies. We read that Pythagoras 
supposed Earth to originate from the cube, fire from the pyramid, 
air from the Octahedron, water from the Icosahedron, and the fifth 
element from the Dodecahedr^^n. As the doctrine of the five cos- 
mical bodies is universally ascribed to Pythagoras, if is highly pro- 
bable that he was also the author of the doctrine of the five elements, 
which was certainly held by Philolaus, though Zeller thinks it pro- 
bable that the Pythagoreans borrowed the four elements from Em- 
pedocles, and added a fifth. There is however nothing improbable 
in the supposition that Empedocles borrowed from Pythagoras 
the doctrine of the four elements, a5' he borrowed that of the trans- 
migration of souls, and the prohibitions with regard to the eating of 
flesh and beans. 

Now it cannot be doubted that the doctrine of the five elements 
was one generally diffused among the Indians and not restricted 
to any particular school. 

The notion is indeed so familiar among the Indians, that a 
common phrase for cxjvessing tlic fact that a man is dead, is to 
say of pancliatvam gatahy panckatdm yayau- 

We know from Mcgasthenc'* tliat the Indians were acquainted 
with the doctrine of the five elements in the fourth century before 
Christ, and it can be shown that it was known and adopted by 
Iluddha. • 

So it seems an obvious conclusion that if, as appears to be proba- 
ble, Pythagoras taught the doctrine, it was derived by him from 
his Indian teachers.* 

Though the Pythagoreans were, as is well known, a religious 
and political, rather than a scientific association, they possessed 
a philosophical theory of the universe. It naturally suggests 
itself to us ' to enquire whether a connexion can be traced be- 
tween this and any Indian system. 

The only Indian systenr which we can trace really far back is 
the Vedantic, which is as far as possible removed from that of^ 

* Scholars hiive been long ]»uzzlcd by !i niyRtorlous (Jreok word holk'tx nsed by Philolaus hi denof 
tho quint csficiioc or lifth element. Dr. v. Schrudder coiijocturob that it may be the Sanskrit 
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Pythagoras. But the Sdnkhya system is generally supposed to 
be one of the most ancient, though many of its oldest memorials 
have perished. The treatises in which this system is systematically 
set forth, are comparatively modern. It is traditionally asserted 
that Buddha followed in many points the Sdnkhya system, and 
the latter could only escape the charge of atheism by its combi- 
nation with the thcistic Yoga. At any rate, we are justified in at- 
tributing two distinctive pecularities to the old Sdnkhya system. 

(1) The migration of a multitude of individual souls, which are 
not absorbed into a World-soul, through many bodies ; the object 
of philosophy being the final release of these bodies from the 
prison of the body. 

(2) The idea of divinity plays no part in this system, is of no 
philosophical importance, and is not employed for the purpose of 
explaining the mystery of the Universe. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that the first of these pecu- 
liarities is to be found in the system of Pythagoras. With 
regard td the second, some doubts may, at first sight, suggest 
themselves. But Zeller shows clearly that the idea of God 
had no part in the philosophical system of Pythagoras, and was 
not employed by him for the explanation of the Universe. His 
conclusion is : Though it cannot be denied that the Pythagoreans 
believed in gods, and though it is probable that they were so far 
affected by the monotheistic tendency, which gained so much influ- 
ence in Greece, since the time of Xenophanes, as to evolve from 
the plurality of gods the idea of unity with more emphasis than 
the popular religion, still the idea of divinity appears to have been 
wholly without importance for their philosophical system. ” 

But we may trace a further resemblance between the Pytha- 
gorean and the Sinkhya systems. It is well known that the 
philosophy of Pythagoras attached the greatest importance to 
numbers. But it is also admitted that the word Sankhya is de- 
rived from sankhya (number). In what sense the Sdnkhya philoso- 
phy is called a philosophy of number has never been satisfactori- , 
ly explained, but this is no doubt due to the fact that we possess no t 
really ancient Sinkhya treatises. It seems hardly too bold a con- 
jecture to make, that the Sdnkhya philosophy was so called, on 
account of the great importance which it- attached to numbers. 

Moreover, Pythagoras, though he did not teach a development of 
God in the world, seems to have taught that the world developes from 
a less to a more perfect condition. The same doctrine is adopted in 
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the Sankhya philosophy. Of this philosophy Deussen says, that it 
contains a very intelligent theory of the development of the world 
to the goal of self-consciousness and consequent emancipation. 

Some minor points in the Pythagorean philosophy in which Dr. v. 
Schroeder seems to detect Indian influence arc (i) the importance 
attached to music, which was highly cultivated in India in aftcient 
times ; (2) the assiduous study among the followers of this school 
of medicine combined with music and charms ; and (3) the decidedly 
monastic organisation of the Pythagorean community, which may 
very well have been borrowed from Indian systems. 

Of greater importance, in Dr. v. Schroeder's opinion, than 
the analogies which have lately been brought forward, is the 
mystical and symbolical spirit of the Pythagorean philosophy, which 
harmonizes so completely with the way of looking at things which 
we find in Indian literature of the epoch which commences about 
the beginning of the tenth, and ends in the eighth or seventh century. 

Pythagoras seems to have attaciicd a mystical importance to , 
certain numbers to an extent which it is impossible for mdderns to 
conceive. Four, he tells us, is justice, five, marriage, seven is the 
critical time. The reasons he gives are almost more ridiculous than 
the statements themselves. “ Justice consisted of the equal 
multiplied by the equal, or, in the square number, because it 
returned equal for equal. * * ♦ ♦ * go seven was the 

critical time because, in the opinion of the ancients, the cli- 
macterical years were determined by it ; five, as the union of the 
first masculine with the first /eminine was called marriage, one 
was reason because it was unchangeable ; two, opinion, because 
it is variable and indeterminate.* 

Dr. V. Schreeder has found .some fantastic Indian notions which 
may fitly be compared with these. In the Maitrdyajii Sanhitd 
we find the following my.stical applications of numbers : — “ He 
offers three Upasads ; there are three worlds ; he does this in 
order to obtain the three worlds. ” Again : “ He uplifts the voice 
three times, for the gods are three times true {i, e.y in thoughts, 
words, and works). ” Dr. v. Schroeder pursues the subject at .some 
length, but probably the reader will be satisfied with the few 
samples of the mysticism of Greece and India given above. 

The author thinks that" his theory derives great support from the 
statement of Heraclitus which* attributes to Pythagoras a love of^ 
knowledge and extensive erudition rather than creative genius. 

• ZEtLKli's Early 7*Ai7o.T<7pAs^, translated by S. P. Alletne, Vol. I., p. 420. 
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Wlicther he has proved his case, our readers will be, to a certain 
extent, enabled to judge from the brief summary of his argu- 
ments which we have given above. To us they appear almost 
convincing. 

It may be remarked that, though scepticism may have overshot 
itself in throwing doubts upon the tr^lditional stories with regard 
to the distant journeyings of Pythagoras, it is hardly, necessary, 
for the purpose of Dr. v. Schroedur’s argument, to suppose him to 
have actually travelled in India. There seems to be evidence which 
makes it highly probable that he spewt some time in Persia, where 
he may very v/ell, to borrow the words used by Clemens Alexandri- 
nus, have “ listened to the Brahmans. ” 

In conclusion, we cannot do better than reproduce the picture 
which Dr. v. Schroeder draws of the life of Pythagoras, in accord- 
ance with the results arrived at in his pamphlet. 

“ Pythagoras appears to have been a serious and ardent man, 
who could not satisfy in his own country the strong desire for 
knowledge with which he was inspired, and therefore travelled to 
visit those foreign nations of whose wisdom he had heard by report. 
His course led him to the East — eventually to India, and there he 
found what he sought. He plunged into the study of Brahmanic 
wisdom and learning with astonishing zeal, and not only did he 
learn to understand their conception of the world and of life, but 
captivated by the seriousness and depth of their thoughts, he lived 
into them, so to speak, and to a great extent made them his own.* 
A natural penchant for the strange, and fanciful may have possibly 
prepared him for their reception and considerably intensified the 
fascination and attraction, which their intellectual importance exer- 
cised upon his mind. While the philosophical and mathematical 
speculations of the Indians captivated his imagination and his 
intellect, the earnest longing for release from the bonds of trans- 
migration, with which he saw the nobler characters around him 
possessed, and which caused them to associate themselves, to a 
remarkable extent, in monastic orders, pointed out to him, in ethical 
matters, the way he ought to walk Richly laden with the wisdom 
.of India, deeply and thoroughly initiated in their way of thinking, 
strongly impressed with the peculiar character and high importance 
of that distant strange world of culture, he returned home into the 
Grceco-Italic world, and introduced into it educational seeds, the 

* Englishmon aro acenfitomed to smile at the ciithuRiasm which loads Oermans thiis to objectify 
their coiicl unions. But the .ictual facts of Csoma do Koroi’s life are at least quite as st ran go as this 
ideal sketch of the watidorings uf Pythagoras. See Air, KalstON’s Intioductiun to his T\bt^%n Talta. 
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high importance of which for the intellectual development of 
Greece, and consequently of the whole West, only later centuries 
were able fully and adequately to appreciate. 

“ Carrying and developing in his*mincl those strange thoughts and 
views, he felt the necessity of gathering around him a circle of 
pupils, to whom he might communicate, and through whom he 
might disseminate, what filled and stirred his sopl. So he founded 
an order after the model of those half-religious, half-scientific asso- 
ciations which he had seen in the East, and yet in close connexion 
with the Dorian institutions which were established in his 
native soil. Here he taught his wisdom, his pliilosophy and 
mathematics, and exhorted his disciples to a serious and worthy 
life, always pointing out to them the same lofty goa\ emancipation 
from the prison of the corporeal world, from the fetters of trans- 
migration. Whether the result was due to the profundity, the 
strangeness and importance of these thoughts, or to the imposing 
personality of the Master, it cannot be denied that striking* success 
crowned his efforts ; enthusiastic and admiring disciples •crowded 
around him ; and though brute"^ violence, after a succession of years, 
destroyed the material existence, the social importance of the 
order, it continued to exist in a spiritual sense, and retained its 
influence for centuries. 

“ The words of the Master were respected with unquestioning 
faith ; his ipse dixit passed among his followers as gospel, as the 
truth, which at once crushed all doubt ; until at last ever increas- 
ing reverente exalted the wonderful man to the rank of a god, 
and legend wove around his person and his deeds such a web of 
the miraculous, the supernatural and the incredible, that later ages 
arc only able approximately to discern the real form and features 
of the man through the dense veil of mythical invention. ” 

C. H. Tawney. 

• See ZnLLKu’a Hislory of JHarltf PJutosophtf translated by R. F. ATiLBYNE, Vol I., page nf»7. 

*' The Fythagurcnu Si/nedria fonnod tbo centro of tho Aristocratic party: they therefore bccuino the 
innnediato object of a furious persecution which raged with the utnioat violence throughout Lower 
Italy. The mooting houses of the Pythngoroans were everywhere burnt ; they themselves luurderc'd 
or bauiMhed and tho aristocratic constitutions overtlu'owii. 
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KAISAR-I-HIND ! 

A JUBILEE ODE. 

L 

Queen-Empress! whose Imperial sway 
O’er realms so wide and vast extends, 

To thee each loyal subject sends 
True greetings on this joyful day. 

Whether from o'er the boundless wave 
Circling that younger Britain, strong and brave, 
The far Australia ; 

Or from the wintry storms that rise 
'Neath Canada's inclement skies ; 

Or from the surging tides that lave 
The shores of utmost Africa ; 

<1 

From far across the summer seas 
That bound the golden Chersonese ; 

Or thine own glorious England, proud and free, 
On this thy glorious Jubilee ; — 

Not less our India honours thee, 
Kaisar-i-Hind ! 

II. 

And .surely ’tis a happy day — 

For was it not thy joy to prove 
The strength of all thy peoples’ love ? 
How, when the voice of danger shook 
Thy realms, — united nations hurl’d 
Defiance at thy foe ? They would brook 
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No insult to thy wide and righteous sway. 
Thus taught they the astonished world 

How diverse tongues and diverse creeds 
Can join to serve thy lightest needs, — 
Brave children of the mother land, and *we 
Who know thy wotth and follow thee 
Eager to prove by valiant deeds, 

Devotion to the Empress-Queen ! 

Still wave thy banners joyously,. 
Kai^ar-i-Hind ! 


III. 

Kaisar-i-Hind ! in name and power, 

’Twas but to-day, with noiseless tread. 

The great White Bear from out the North: 
Approached thy distant Empire. In that hour 
A million gleaming swords leaped forth 
Flashing defiance. First the tidings spread ; 
And from thine universal empire rose, O Queen, 
A swelling flood of proud devotion, loyal love. 
Like to’the impetuous flood of Indus old 
. That breaks his puny barriers vainly bold. 
And rolls resistless to the sea. 

So our long-waiting hearts have leapt to prove 
E’en to the death our loyalty. 

Till German, Frank, and Muscovite have seen 
Thine Indian Empire owns but thee, 
Kaisar-i-Hind 1 

IV. 

From the Eternal Halls of Snow, 

Unto the incense-breathing hills 
Of Sweet* Ceylon ; 

From where the sacred streams of Ganges flow, 
To where the branching Indus fills 
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The plains thus fertile ; from Nepaul ; 

From pleasant Cashmere’s happy vales ; 
From Rajputana’s rocky steeps ; — there fails 
No sign of glad allegiance. All 
Breathe the same steadfast spirit. Thou hast won 
Our heart’s free jove, O Empress-mother, Noble 

Queen ! 

And on this day, 

Th is proud Imperial day, on which we see 
Thy long-desirM Jubilee , — ■ 

O earnestly we pray 

That the same God Who shelters us and thee, 

The one true God, Whose shining face appears 
Above the mist of struggling creeds ; Who hears 
Alike our various prayers ; that Me 
* May make most glad thy Jubilee ! 

May with His own right hand sustain thee still, 
May keep thee safe from every shade of ill. 

Grant thee long happy years of earthly life. 
Preserve thy realms from foreign foe and Civil 

sti ife ; 

And when thy fruitful days of peace are past. 

Call thee unto His kingdom at the last. 


L. E. B. 
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BUDDHISM.^ 

Of all religions, Buddhism has still perhaps the largest following. 
Though banished from its original home, it is still professed by not 
less than 500 millions of people or more than one-third of the human 
race. Its supremacy is undisputed in almost all the countries and 
islands of Eastern and Southern Asia. Its ascendancy is supreme 
in China, Japan, Thibet, Nepal, Burma, Siam, and Ceylon. So great 
was its influence at one time, that it materially affected the beliefs 
of even those who were most hostiledto it. The Brahmins, wfiile de- 
nouncing it as heresy, have adopted many of its principles ahd doc- 
trines. Nay, there can be very little doubt that its ideal of holy 
life, with its monks, nuns, relic worship, steeples, bells *and rosaries, 
served as the prototype of the Christian faith. 

The life and doings of the founder of such a religion cannot 
fail to be interesting, and although the story has been told over 
and over again, your readers will, it is hoped, excuse this repetition. 
Buddha or Gautama, as he is called by his followers, lived and 
flourished *in the sixth century before Christ, according to the 
evidence furnished by ancient coins and inscriptions, and the pre- 
vailing era and traditions of the Southern Buddhists. Sakya Muni 
was by birth a Ksheytria and a prince and heir-app^rent to 
the throne of his father. He enjoyed the sweets of married life 
and was blessed with a son. But at the age of thirty he left his 
paternal abode and his wife, and turned an ascetic. His 
renunciation of the world, in the prime of life, shews the true 
religiousness of his nature, which rose triumphant over all 
domestic ties and the allurements and tempta'tions of wealth dnd 
power. The sights of misery and suffering, which he frequently 
saw, made him sick of the world, and after declaring to his father 
and his wife his intention pf retiring from the world, he, in spite of 
their remonstrances, left his •father s palace one night, when the ^ 

There Ip not mucli that is oriRinal in this pai^er. But the story is told m a popular manner, and 
may not be altogether uninterestiiig.—ED. 
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gujircis were asleep, and rode away with his charioteer as his only 
companion. The story of his turning away from the doorofhis* 
wife's lamp-lit chamber, and his denying himself a parting caress- 
to his new born babe, is one of "the many touching and sublime 
episodes of his life. At dawn of day he sent back his companion,, 
the charioteer^, with his horse and his jewels to his father. Having 
cut off the hairs of his head, and exchanged his pwincely dress for the 
tattered clothing of a poor passerby, he went on alone a homeless 
beggar. In answer to all the arguments advanced by the cliarioteer 
with a view to take him back to his family and home, Buddha said,. 
“ I have tasted domestic felicity to the fullest exterrt, as also 
all worldly pleasures, and have found that they only incrca.se my 
desire for further enjoyment, which docs not give me peace of mind. 
The world is unsubstantial. Those who are chained to it have 
their cupidity and desires enhanced and multiplied : where then 
is satisfaction ? Such desire is the origin of all pain and misery. 
How happy arc the men who at^c without such desires and wants ! 
Those who have no love for any earthly object, no longing for 
any sensual pleasure, it is they who have gained true knowledge 
and have achieved complete victory over the passions of the 
human heart. Perfect peace reigns in their minds. They have no 
love of life and no fear of death. They are above birth, disease and 
death. I therefore renounce the world. 

I^urther on he says to the charioteer : “After crossing myself this 
shadowy sea of life, which is full of pain and misery, it is my object 
to conduct the whole race of mankind to the realms of everlasting 
bliss. “ 

For sometime after his renunciation S&kya Sinha studied the 
plHlo.sophy of the Brahmins. At first he became the pupil of a famous 
Brahamin in Vaisali. Subsequently he tried another Brahmin, 
still more famous, in the town of Rajagriha in Behar. But after 
learning all that they had to teach he was not satisfied ; he did not 
sec the way to salvation. He then entered the forest near Gya, and 
practised those austerities which are supposed by many to lead to- 
heaven. 

But he found that neither fasting, nor self-torture, nor penance, 
not yoga, in which he spent full six years of his life, availed him any- 
thing, and when the weak, emaciated, haggard-looking hermit, 
with his mind tossed about in doubt.^, as to what was to be his ulti- 
.mate doom, fell senseless to the ground, the thought struck him, on 
regaining consciousness, as a lightning flash from above in the 
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depths of his inner soul, that the true road to salvation lay not in 
sclf-infliction in a mountain cavern, but in preaching truth and a 
higher moral life to his fellowmen. Thenceforth he became a 
public preacher, and in conformity to his orginal resolve lived for 
others to the good old age of eighty, when the period of his sojourn 
in this earth ceased. 

It is said in the Buddhist Scriptures that during the period of 
his penance and fasting, when Sahya Muni sank down in religious 
despair, Maya the enemy of mankind wrestled with him in a 
bodily form. We find in the New Testament that Christ was also 
tempted by Satan in a similar way during the fort^ days of his 
fasting in the wilderness. 

The first disciples of Jesus of Nazareth were fishermen of Galilee, 
and the first converts of Sakya Muni, who, unlike the Brahmans, 
preached not to chosen disciples of the twice-born castes, but to 
the people, were not patricians by birth. Jesus sent his twelve, 
disciples ** to preach the kingdom* of God, and to heal the sick.” 
Sakya Muni sent forth his sixty disciples to the countries round 
about with the words ; Go ye now and preach the most excellent 
law.” 

The secret of Buddha's success lay in the fact that he admitted all 
classes and castes to the powers and privileges of religious minis- 
ters. There arc men even in the lowest classes, who would rather 
command than obey — who would rather teach than learn. The 
religious system of Buddha opened out a career to such men, and he 
failed not \o make a violent atjtack on the exclusive and sectarian 
character of the Brahrninical faith, by publicly addressing people 
in the following burning word: — 

“ Oh ye down-trodden castes and races, come unto me !• I will 
readily embrace you all. My religion is as extensive as the heavens 
above and under the canopy thereof, the Brahman and the Chandala, 
(thfe vilest of the Sudras) men and women, rich and poor, old and 
young, shall all live on a footing of perfect equality. ” 

Christ similarly said to his disciples, “ Go ye and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.” And when the “ ’Scibes and Pharisees 
murmured against his di.sciples, saying, why do ye cat and drink 
with publicans and sinners?” Jesus answering’.said unto them, “They 
that are whole need not a fihysician, but they that are sick.” And 
that “ I came not to call the fightcous, but sinners to repentance.” 
It will thus be .seen that both Buddhism and Christanity are on the- 
same level, as regards their cosmopolitan character. 
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The chief characteristics of Buddhism are, that it ignores the effi- 
cacy of sacrifices in the matter of the salvation of the human race, as 
also the necessity of a mediator between God and man. And in 
this respect it stands quite uniqub and contra-distinguished from all 
other systems of religion in the world. Hinduism, Judaism and 
most other religions hold the necessity of sacrifices in view to propi- 
tiating the divinity,; and Chnistianity looks upon all such as typical 
of the great sacrifice of the Lamb of God, as Christ is designated in 
Scriptural language. According to Sdkya Muni, our own conduct and 
actions are the only means by which ‘we can attain salvation; and 
such notion necessarily tends to create a spirit of self-sacrifice 
and an exalted tone of moral life, which form the most prominent 
features of the Buddhistic faith. Love to all men, abstinence from 
all harm to every sentient creature, and self-denial and mortification 
of the passions, are the great duties which Buddha laid down upon 
all his followers. 

In common with the six schools of Hindu philosophy, Buddha 
belicvccT in the theory of the transmigration of the human soul, and 
in the law of Karma. He taught that the condition of a man's life, 
past, present and future, is the result of his own actions. That what 
he sows, he must reap. That every good deed must have its reward 
and every evil deed its punishment. If it follows from this that even 
the Omnipotent God cannot prevent the consequences of our own 
actions, it equally follows that according to Sakya Muni, God never 
interferes with the functions of human will, and that our moral res- 
ponsiblity is therefore absolute, inasmuch as our will is free. 

Dr. Hunter says that “ a system like this, in which our whole 
well-being — past, present and to come — ^depends on ourselves, 
leaves little room for a personal God.” I fail to sec why this 
remark should be specially made against Bujddhism. If it is not 
in the power of man to do good or evil deeds without divine inter- 
ference he cannot justly be held morally responsible or liable to 
rewards and punishments. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
Sdkya Muni, most part of whose life was spent in meditation 
and devotion did not believe in the efficacy of prayer and in 
divine grace. But he taught that our happiness and misery are 
entirely dependent on our own deeds, as we ourselves are the 
chief responsible agents, and evidently, with a view to make us 
practically good moral men. Th6re are several passages both 
‘in the Old and in the New Testament in" which it is said that we 
are responsible for our - own acts and that we must either goto 
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heaven or hell according as we prove righteous or unrighteous in 
our thoughts and deeds in this life. This is all very well. But 
> it will be seen on the other hand from the following passages in 
Apostle Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, that the New Testament 
fully endorses the doctrine of pre-destination. 

“ According as he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of 
the world,* that we should be holy and vfithout blanre before him in love.” 
— Chapter /, Verse 4. 

“ Having pre-dcstinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ 
to himsclfi according to the good pleasure of his will .” — Chapter /, 
Verse 5. 

“ In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being pre-destinated 
according to the purpose of him who worketh all things after the counsel 
of his own will .” — Chapter /, Verse II. 

If Budha’s tenets seem somewhat to detract from the Majesty 
of the Most High, the words of Apostle Paul tend to destroy 
altogether the moral responsibility of man, and convert him into 
a mere automaton. The former view is by far the most beneficial 
as it tends to keep men in the path of virtue whilst the latter en- 
genders a feeling of hopelessness, and at best tends to make them 
indifferent as to what course they should adopt, when surrounded 
by temptations or oppressed by doubts. Although Gautama lays 
chief stress on our own conduct, as the means of our salvation, 
he does not, as far as I am aware of positively prohibit our placing 
reliance on the Supreme Being or ignore His moral Government of 
the Universe. • 

The cha/gc of atheism so often brought against the religion of 
Buddha appears to be altogetfler groundless. It is true that wc 
seldom meet with the name of God among thq public utterances 
of Sdkya Muni, as preserved in Buddhistical scriptures, But it is 
illogical to infer, from this circumstance alone, that he did not 
believe in the existence of the Deity, It may be that the metaphysi- 
cal controversies in the Hindu Darsans or Schools of Philosophy 
touching the existence of the Great First Cause led him not to 
dwell on this subject in its speculative aspect. Or it may be 
that he was so deeply impressed with this truth, that he did not 
think it worth hfs while to discuss the question, In any case he 
did all in his power, both by precept and example, to promote the 
cause of true morality and therefore of practical religion, 

It is not quite reasonable to.suppose that one who believed in a 
future state of existence, and in heaven and hell, did not believe ^ 
in the very existence of supreme Ruler of the Universe. The sole 
aim of ♦life according to the doctrines of his religion was the 
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attainment of Nirvana or the absorption of the human with the Great 
Divine Soul. This Nirvana of S&kya Sinha cannot be total annihi- 
lation as some scholars are pleased to surmise. In the view usually 
taken of it, the existence of the bivine Spirit is necessarily implied 
in it. ^ 

It seems absurd that one who laid so great a stress on the moral 
responsibility of man had rfo belief in the existence of* the Moral 
Governor of the Universe. But fortunately we are not left to 
mere conjecture in this matter. In the 2Sth Adhai of Lalita 
Vistara Buddha says : 

“ Seeing that men are following after vain things and unrealities 
I feel boundless compassion for them. If mankind will turn 
from such unrealities than relying upon Brahma (that is God) I 
will preach unto them the religion of truth. Now falling prostrate 
at the feet of Brahma (that is God) all men are to ask me for 
•this religion. Wise men will call (that is consider) this religion the 
purest religion.” * 

The words “ Brahma ” and “ Brahma Kruma ” as used in the 
third and fourth lines of the first and the second verse respectively, 
and quoted above, ought to set at rest for ever the question of 
Buddha’s belief in the existence of a Personal God and in Divine 
Providence. 

Buddhism was evidently a reaction against Brahminical dis- 
cipline and division of social labor. While the Brahmans exercised 
supreme authority as expounders of law and religion, and exclud- 
ed the Sudras, and to a certain extent the two other sections of the 
twice-born class, namely, the Kshetriyas and the Vaisyas, from 
all power and privileges in matters spiritual, Sakya Sinha, the 
greatest of reformers, that India and perhaps the world ever 
produced, levelled a tremendous blow against the institu- 
tion of caste, and proclaimed to the world in words of burning 
eloquence, the great and glorious doctrine of the universal brother- 
hood of man. 

.There is no denying the question that Buddhism exercised a most 
beneficial influence over the destinies of this great land of Bharat 
morally, socially, andintellectually. The Buddistic doctrines spread 
over the whole continent of Asia, and even exercised their in- 
fluence in early Christianity. Buddhism ‘forms the religion of nearly 
one-half of the human race, and although expelled from its native 
home, it has left an undying influence upon the literature, philo« 
sophy, morals and religion of the Hindus, who recagnize in 
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S&kya Muni an incarnation of the God Vishnu. Even at the present 
day it survives amongst as itt a modified form in the religion of 
Guru Nanuck and Chaitanya. 

H. C. Mitra. 
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RUKHMA BAl AND CHILD MARRIAGE. 

The Bai is no longer the interesdng character that she was until 
recently. The explanation Which has been given to the public by 
the unfortunate Dadaji, has completely divested her case of the 
element of romance with which her friends successfully invested 
it, for a time, by their representations. They spared no pains — 
left no stone unturned — to make out a case of great hardship to 
.the Baj, and to enlist public sympathy. It was alleged that 
Dadaji, who claimed her as hisVife, was too poor to support her ; 
'chat he was like a tooly In point of education and appearance, 
and that, to crown all, he was affected with consumption. It was not 
denied that the Bai was lawfully married to him. But her cham- 
pions represented that she was a lady of superior intellectual 
powers and accomplishments, and that the ordinary forms of 
Hindu Marriage cannot be binding on such an extraordinary 
specimen of the female sex. She would first make love and then 
marry in the romantic style of Sakuntola and IJiishmanta. 
Dadaji’s claim to have her as hfe consort was like the attempt 
of a dwarf to catch hold of the Moon. She is too good for a 
Dadajfs daily food. If no Dushmanta be forthcoming for her 
hand, she would live in ^‘maiden meditation fancy free'' and waste 
her fragrance in the desert air. A lady who can write articles for 
newspapers — who can dance and sing and play on the piano — -is 
such a “ model sister” to surrender her youth and her charms to an 
ass, like the queen of the fairies in Midsummer Night's Dream. 
No, it cannot be. ^ If chivalry is banished from the rest of the 
world, still it cannot but have a place in the hearts of “ reformers ” 
like Malabari & Co. It may be that no swords have leapt from 
their scabbards. But that is because the Arms Act makes 
no concession in favor of chivalry. However that be, our reform- 
Ing knight-errants make the fullest use of such weapons as they 
’ possess, namely, their tongues and their quills, and the country 
is deluged with their harangues, lectures, cditiorials, pamphlets 
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^gaiHst: what they call child marriage. For a long time, ^ great 
deal of capital was made out of the case by the “reformers.*' But, 
in the light of the knowledge which the public now possess, it is 
hot possible any longer to reprtsenl^the Bai as a martyr or a heroine. 
The admitted facts of the case point irresistibly to the conclusioil 
that she is a weak and foolish girl, and that whatever her accom- 
plishments may be, she has not thp capacity to resist the in- 
fluence of the advisers, who, for the sake of her money, would make 
her life miserable. The facts being too well-known now, she can no 
longer be used as a trump cattd by her reforming wire-pullers. Her 
case is too prosaic to point their moral or to adorn their tales. We, 
therefore, now hear much less of her than we had to do about a 
couple of months before. Yet, considering the amount of sympathy 
which has been enlisted in her favor, in influential quarters, we cannot 
even now regard her case with indifference. We would fain refrain 
from referring to it. We would not willingly do anything to rescue 
it from oblivion, if it had become aching of the past. But'so long’ 
as the champions of the Bai are fighting for her, we must 
that lies in our power, to defend our religion and our socical ins- 
titutions against their attacks, * 

Notwithstanding all that is said by our “reformers," against 
what they call child marriage, our belief is that the amount of 
good which has been done by it is incalculable. Our Shasters 
reveal the fact that in ancient times, when adult marriages pre- 
vailed in the country, bastards and children of secret birth like 
Tom Jones were so numerous, that they had to be classified for legal 
purposes, and had recognised positions assigned to them by law. 
Thanks to the legislation of the sages, we have no longer the 
Kamna^ and Sahodraja f sons amongst us. 

It is not possible to discuss the merits of any system of marriage 
law, without having to make use of words and expressions which 
must jar on the cars of most good men. We would, if we 
could, avoid reference to matters which must outrage the sense of 
propriety of our readers. But it would not answer our purpose to d'o 
things by halves. And wc must deal with the* question as fully as 
possible, however shocking some of the ideas and expressions may 
appear to be. So, without any further apology, we must state it as 
our belief, that, at the timp when child marriage was first enjoined 
by the Shasters, it was one of the best safeguards against incestuous . 

* Kanina l.s tho son of an iinmarrlod damsel. 

t Saln^raja is a son wliy was conceived in the womb of lila mother, at the time of her marriage. 
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connections. Reason and experience alike point to the conclusion, 
that, in the primitive state of society, sexual intercourse between near 
relations was not regarded with that horror which we now 
feel at the enormity of sin. The feelings and associations of 
men are now so moulded, that it is regarded by us as an offence 
against the law of nature, a violation of the essential fitness of 
things. But, in all probabiljjty, the case was quite different in 
ancient times. And a great deal of good was done then by en- 
joining the disposal of girls by their fathers before maturity. It 
is true that there has been, since then^^ great improvement in the 
feelings and morals of men. But our belief is that even now 
adult marriage cannot be enforced with advantage. We are 
strongly of opinion that in matters governing the relation of 
Sexes, it is not possible to be too far on the safe side. 

Where girls remain unmarried after maturity, they very often run 
the risk of being suspected and rejected as “ rotten orange ” like 
the lovely daughter of the good<Leonato in Shakespear’s MucA Ado 
Nothing. The practice of child marriage leaves no room 
whatever for such suspicions, and saves both parents and girls 
from the kind of agony and anguish which well nigh killed Hero, 
and made her father miserable. In the particular case as concluded 
by the poet’s imagination, the lady was ultimately saved by some- 
thing like a miracle. But in actual life, we cannot expect the 
repetition of such accidents to clear similar ^disgrace. 

The natural love and affection of parents and their selfish re- 
luctance to lose the services of tljeir grown up children, are, in 
some cases, so strong that, but for the religious obligation of 
giving away girls in marriage before a certain time, they would 
not be rparried at all, especially where there was no prospect of 
securing, through their marriage, an advatageous connection, and 
where there was no imminent risk of their disgracing the family, 
by cultivating undue intimacy with a groom or a page. It must 
be well-known to most of our readers, that Hindu parents evince 
the greatest reluctance to part with their daughters, even after 
mafriage. In fact, when the girls are taken to their husbands* house 
their parents are generally so overcome by .heir feelings as to wail 
and weep and to remain disconsolate for days together. It is not 
therefore difficult to conceive what the case would have been, in 
... the absence of the religious obligatidn imposed by the Shasters. 
In European countries, young men and women are allowed to mix 
together, and the importunity of the favored suitor generally over- 
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comes the bashfulness of the maidens, and the apathy or reluc- 
tance of their parents about their marriage. If adult marriage be 
insisted amongst us, then, in many cases, marriage would not take 
place at all, at least so long as oui^females live in the seclusion of 
the zenana, Our “ reformers ” may say that they would have what 
they call female liberty as well. But petticoat or rather shadree 
Government is so powerful amongst Hindus, that the emancipation 
of males would be more to the point However that be, so far as 
the question under discussion is concerned » we have no faith in the 
philosophy of Donna Julia. ♦ 

The reformers consider it quite shocking to theii' moral sense 
that the father should have the right of giving away his girls in 
marriage, without consulting their wishes. But will any one con- 
tend that a girl of nine or ten years, or for the matter of that one 
of fifteen or sixteen years, is a better judge than her father about 
the position and prospects of her intended husband ? The father 
ought to have the right of selecting*the bridegroom, on the same 
ground as that on which the Government of our countfy^tafccf^, 
charge of the estates and effects of zeminders who are minors or 

t 

females. 

Sometimes Hindu fathers abuse their power and give their little 
daughters to decrepit sexagenarians, either for the sake of money 
or for the sake of honor. But as a general rule, Hindu parents 
evince the greatest anxiety and make heavy sacrifices to secure 
suitable match for their daughters. The universal complaint of 
the hour, in the Hindu community, is that the value of educated 
young men, in the matrimonial market has become so high, as to 
render the cost ot marrying daughters ruinously expensive. Now 
what is it that leads to this result ? Is it not due to the anxiety of 
the Hindu parent to secure the future happiness of his daughter 
by giving her to the most deserving young man ? Sometimes men 
in indigent circumstances dispose of their daughters, without any 
consideration about their happiness. But such abuse of power by 
the father is strongly reprobated by our Shasters, and is happily 
very rare. Even if it were more frequent than it is, still that Tact 
would not, in our opinion, be a sufficient ground for the kind of 
legislative interference which the “ reformers ” ask. The Court of 
Wards sometimes makes tserious abuse of its power. But no one 
will contend, on that ground, l:hat the Court should be abolished. 
The right of Hindu fathers in respect of the marriage of their 
children, is more of the nature of a liability than of a privilege. 
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So far as the father's own interest is concerned he would not lose 
anything by being divested of the right. On the contrary, Hindu 
parent.s would gain a great deal, if they be exempted from the 
liability to give their daugbtei's in marriage before maturity, and 
if adult marriage be enforced by legislative enactment Such 
legisfative interference would save many of us from a great deal of 
expense and anxiety. But <to the female sex, the consequence 
would be most disastrous in many cases, The best men in the 
world are not generally skilled in the art of winning female hearts. 
And if self-choice and adult marriage prevail, then the fairest and 
loveliest maidens would not have the most deserving men as their 
husbands, but would fall victims to the blandishments of smiling 
deceivers of the type of Madam Mantaline’s spouse. The canker 
would gall the blossom of the spring, and blight the opening bud, 
leaving misery, ruin and lifelong regret behind. 

. J. N. Biiattaciiarjee. 
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We steamed up the Red Sea at great speed, with a strong cold 
wind in our favour, escaping the heat so often complained of. 
We were just six days steaming from one end of the long narrow 
sea, the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, to the opposite end, at Suez. 
Unlike what one expects to find in this inland sea, the waves ran 
high, all ports closed, and wet docks on board a 2,000 tons steamer. * 
Why is this sea termed the “Red?” It is so in French!;* 
and Arabic, as well as English, and by all ancient writers. Is it 
from the red coral by its shore, or from a pinkish subsfance like fish 
spawn that, each time I traversed it, I have remarked floating on 
its surface in large quantities. A name that occurs in so many 
languages and at such different periods, could hardly have origina- 
ted in accident. 

The landscape presented when entering the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb, is not beautiful, but if is strangely grand ; it is a scene 
of alternate land and water caused by the three openings into 
the ocean, the islands thus formed, are composed of blackest 
rock, and arc unrelieved by a single tree or plant, having been 
upheaved at some former time by an awful convulsion of nature, 
from the vast smouldering internal furnace. 

We arrived opposite Suez at night, but were soon paddled on 
shore in the little high-pressure steamer kept there to land passen- 
gers, and reached the hotel built for their accomodation. An 
odd life the keeper of this place must live ; four days in the month 
his house is full to suffocation — half a dozen in every room, and 
the remaining twenty-six days he has not a soul to speak to 
beyond a few idle Arabs.* 

There is little to interest* the visitor in the town of Suez. It » 
consists of a few Arab houses and huts, and the country round 
it is ^nd and desert Nevertheless, a day or so may be well 
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spent wandering about its environs, for somewhere here, doubt- 
less, the miraculous passage of the sea was made by the Israelites. 
The summit of Mount Sinai is seen from the approach to Suez 
by the Red Sea. The Arabs hcfve traditions of the passage to 
tliis day ; and the place called Wadec-cl-Arraba is “ The Valley 
of the' Chariots.” There is a ford across the sea even now at 
low water, where tl^e tide risca and falls some five or six feet 

It is on the direct road from Egypt, just below which there 
is a small island still called by the natives of the desert, 
Gezeerak-cl-Yahood, the “ Island of the Jews.” I wandered on 
the parched thirsty beach : everything was salt, even the well 
water. The only sweet water to be had is brought on camels 
all the way from Cairo. 

A railroad having been made, everybody is aware how' easily one 
can now cross the cighty-two miles of desert between Suez and 
Cairo ; but it was not quite the same a year or two ago. The 
traveller then enjoyed as he could fourteen hours in a van drawn 
stones and sand by four little horses or mules. As the team 
proceeded at a gallop, you were jolted into your neighbour's lap ; 
and, jumping up, perhaps, with a thousand apologies, your hat was 
knocked over your eyes by coming in contact with the roof. But 
on the other hand, wc had the advantage of a journey divided into 
six stages, and at each we refreshed the inward man, which quite 
spoiled the romance of desert travelling ip the yet older way, on 
the back of a camel, or Arab horse ; with the sand for a couch, and 
the star-lit heavens for a canopy a^night. For myself,* though I 
looked forward with eager pleasure to the wild Arab life, yet I 
would not refuse the use of the four horsed van, the staging bunga- 
lows, the refreshments, and cigars, that brought us into the 
Uzbakeah of Grand Cairo, about nine at night, some of us very 
jovially, to judge by the well-chorused songs. 

I found Cairo, or more properly Misr El Kaherah, “ The City 
of Victory,” a very interesting and amusing place, say for a couple 
of months in the cold weather The plan I adopted, and one I 
woUld recommend to any traveller who has time, was to get a 
Moonshee at once, and set earnestly to work to acquire the lan- 
guage of the country. One may “ do Egypt ” very well, with Murray 
and a dragoman, but the greater part of the interest is lost if un- 
able to interrogate, and to associate with the inhabitants of the 
’Country, and thereby acquire the endless scraps of information 
amusement that would be otherwise lost f 
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There is much tO' interest the visitor in' the streets and bazars 
of Cairo. One is always stumbling on something quaint. The. 
buildings are not so- magnificent as in Delhi or Lucknow, but much 
more engaging; The best way of* wanderings about them.is on a 
donkey, which among other advantages will keep one*s feet out of: 
the mud. These animals are, besides, proverbially good in Egypt ; 
they are very docile, and will go through any pl^ce where a man 
can goj while the' donkey boy prevents one losing the way with- 
out the nuisance of a dragoman ; dpropof* of which a Levantine 
proverb well says, that the thi*ee nuisances of the East are plague, 
fire, and dragomen. In Eastern costume then, and nlounted on a 
donkey, the traveller' may go- where it pleases him, and make ob- 
servations where he likes without being a general mark for the eyes 
and suspicions -of all the inhabitants^ 

I never tired- of wandering about the bazars, so narrow that two 
men. can scarcely walk abreast (this discomfort, however, is not 
without compensation, as it serves to keep the street cool) and of 
examining the thousandrand'-onc oriental odds and ends to be exir- 
mined, and if you please, purchased. The latter is by no means 
a necessary consequence of. such visits, for to sit cross-legged on 
the board of the little shop, smoke a chibouk with the grey- 
bearded Mahommedan of the olden school, and listen to the gos- 
sip that amuses a Caireenj is often agreeable to both parties, more 
particularly if the traveller should have a little oriental story to- 
offer in return for a complaccnt display of such heterogeneous articles, 
perhaps, as* chain-armour, Fez 9aps, Damuscus blades, silk scarfs, 
Ubacs, turbuns, amber moutlipieccs, Constantinople goods, and, 
embroidered slippers. Other rcasource.s for the man of leisure are 
not wanting either. One may hear all the Caireen scandal at the 
barber’s stall or saunter to- the enervating luxurious vapour baths 
and be splashed, rubbed down, ducked, and. shampooed till one 
feels at least a stone lighter. 

The finest part of Caaro, though the most Europeanized, is un- 
doubtedly the square with the gardens, walks, and trees in the centre,’ 
called the Uzbakeah. Here, ia the cool of the evening, may be 
met the principal society, and ia the more retired walks, even the 
veiled hareem of the jealous Moslem, who when opportunity offers 
arc not unskilled ia shooting aa eyelash arrow from the eyebrow 
bow. * 

I hired several servants, but with the exception of a good old 
onc-eyeci cook, they, all thought much more of me than my 
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bidding; they are more lazy than Indian servants, and not nearly 
so tractable and well-conducted ; when caught in the act of cheat- 
ing they are impudent instead of conciliatory in their behaviour. 

It is written that ** El Kaheraff,*’ which Europeans have meta- 
morphosed into CairO; was founded by a general appointed by 
Ali, the husband of Mahomed’s fair daughter Fatima, but the 
present town was not built tiil some 360 years after the Hejira, 
probably during the Fatamite dynasty. For Egypt, therefore, it is 
quite a mushroom of a town, only some 88$ years old ; but it 
was built on the ruins of much older* cities, near the site of the 
earliest templ(5: palaces of the Pharaohs, and we may suppose of 
the world. Here first appeared with faltering retiring steps the 
early civilization that soon left it in disgust Here was enacted 
that scene so touching, so truly natural, the history of Joseph and 
his brethren ; here the most mysterious of all rivers, the great 
source of fruitfulness in a land that without it would in three 
years be a desert, flows on gfeasy, turbid, and muddy, by the 
g'^nfic structures of the Pharaohs, by the land of Goshen and 
the present city of Saladin ; unchanged it has rolled on since the 
Israelites slaved on its banks, since Thennuthis, Pharoah’s daughter, 
bathing in its .stream, found God’s cho.sen leader for His people, 
and since it bore on its broad bosom the gorgeous galleys of the 
voluptuous Cleopatra. On the banks of the Nile, dawned the 
earliest knowledge of the human race ; here science achieved its first 
triumphs, and power asserted its supremacy. Its shores have also 
felt the curse, and have seen the lojvest degradation, niisery, and 
grief. When, we ask, will Egypt be again enrolled among the 
civilized nations of the earth ? When will the light of truth dawn 
upon her barbarous people ? The present state of the country 
seems to invite an energetic progressive race to occupy it, and 
be the means of working out its regeneration. Its present 
effete, venal, decayed government cannot last long: it is only 
propped up, and rests now on the memory of Mahomed Ali’s 
tyranny. 

At Cairo I made ’several agreeable acquaintances, of different 
creeds and race, with whom I visited the edifices and scenes of 
note and interest. Wc rode to look at the old wall erected by 
the warrior Sal4h-e-deen, the Saladin oC the Crusuders, but it is so 
built over that it is not easy to tracd Here, however, still stands a 
monument of the Saracenic style of fortification, the now well- 
named “Tower of Filth, ” and the old ports or gates partly, buried 
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by the rubbish and offal of the town ;the “Gate of Victory ” leading 
to the tombs — some built of fragments brought from the cities of 
Heliopolis and Memphis — while through the town passes a ditch of 
liquid mud, termed, out of courtesj^, a canal, conveying water and 
fever to its two hundred thousand inhabitants* 

The Frank, the Jew, the Copt, the Moslem, each has his quarter 
separated by gates and iron bars at night, protected by curs, wonder- 
fully hostile to the human species, considering that they occupy the 
ground-floor or sewers of the same abode. 

We found our way to Old Cairo or Fasatt (which may be inter- 
preted “ a tent *’) where an old Roman fort is well Worthy of ins- 
pection. Here once resided the people of Babylon, that Diodorus 
records were taken captive by the great Egyptian warrior, Sesostris. 
The fortress has all the peculiarities of the Roman construction. 
Its round towers and strong walls of vast thickness are of red brick, 
and the eagle is still seen carved over the gateway ; but wdthin, in 
place of the stalwart legions, is a little parish of Copts, primitive 
Christians, but worshipping, I fear, their patron, St. George, wlio'?> 
represented on a white horse, attacking a monostrous green dragon. 
Near this enclosure is one of the oldest mosques, consisting of a 
plain open court, surrounded by a colonnade. This simple struc- 
ture is a curious specimen of Saracenic architecture in its infancy ; 
there is an ancient tradition attached to it, a prophecy not unlike- 
ly to be fulfilled, to wit, ^hat the power of the Mosleln and the 
now tottering edifice will crumble and fall together. 

We crossW in a boat, one firt9 cool morning, to the Island of 
Rhoda, opposite Old Cairo, where the orange and citron flourish. 
It seems the most inviting graden round Cairo unclaimed by the 
Pasha ; and here is the far-famed Nilometre, a slendes stone 
column in the centre of a well, graduated with cubits. Not much 
worthy of note is this, it may be thought ; but then wc read of a 
Nilometre measuring the rise and fall of the Nile in the times of the 
Pharonic Kings. Herodotus mentions that the masurement of the 
river’s rise, to calculate the probable result of the harvest, was part 
of their priestcraft; and Strabo describes a Nilometre on fhe 
Isle of Elepantine : to all which the imagination is led wandering 
back. 

In Old Cairo the curious may visit the Colleges of the Fakcers 
or Derveshes, and on certain dkys see these austere mountebanks 
whirl round and dance. I met and conversed with some Fakeers 
from Dqhli amongst them, who were very glad to receive a few 
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piastres, and hear their native language ; they had wandered all the 
way by land, and had been some years eu route. 

As may be supposed, I was not many days in Egypt without 
visiting the stupendous pyramiefs ; and that fanciful emblem of 
the union of intellect and physical strength, the Sphinx. But at 
this season (October) the waters of the Nile had spread far over the 
harvest-yielding l^j^nd, and I« deferred a minute inspection till my 
return from Upper Egypt 

The tombs of the Memlook Sultans, with fine minarets and 
mosques attached, are magnificent monuments of those descen- 
dants of Circassian girls, torn from their mountain homes by ruth- 
less slave-dealers. But their sons lived to rule with iron tyranny 
the offspring of those who wrought their mother’s shame ; and as 
bold warriors, twice to hurl back the Tartars from Europe under the 
fierce Tamerlane. Near them lies a well-met comrade, Mahomed 
Ali, Pascha of Egypt and Syria, who, if we had but wisely stayed 
our hands, would have won Coitstantinople, and raised up a strong 
_Ci^^rninent, and formed a barrier that would have defied the 
hordes of Russia for many a long day. 

Here rests the remains of Caliph E. Salah Jeyoob, who defeated 
the Crusaders under St. Louis of France, and made captive the 
Christian monarch ; but from whose son the Memlooks snatched the 
throne, which a long line of their descendants occupied. Their 
tombs, with Gothic arch and richly-clusterecj pillars, with Alhambra- 
like fret-worked entrance, are still the finest monuments of the 
departed Sultans of Egypt. ^ 

The number of mosques in Cairo is said to be no less than 
four hundred ; and though I will not vouch for the statement, 
there are certainly a very great number compared with the popula- 
tion. They are not so beautiful as some I have seen in other 
Eastern cities ; and that within the citadel, upon which .some 
fabulous sum of money has been lately spent, is not to be compared 
to the ancient architecture of the Saracens, though its tall, slender 
minarets of marble arc certainly elegant. This mosque was erected 
by* Mahomed Ali, on the site of a very ancient edifice, called 
Joseph’s, and in it his remains are deposited. From the pointed 
pinnacle of the Muezen’s tower the most perfect bird’s-eye view of 
Egypt may be had ; and it was here within the citadel wall, that 
Mahomed Ali removed the Memlobks from his path by a cold- 
blooded massacre, simply because they were too powerful for his 
all-grasping ambition. r f; 
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The Mahomedans in this town are not particularly beg-oted ; jio 
objection was ever made to my entering a mosque ; and Gama 
Tayloon is certainly well worth a visit It is said to be built on 
the plan of the mosque at MecCa, and is the most ancient in 
Egypt; the numerous arches, gracefully extending from the spring 
and gradually rounding to a point at the crown, are supported on 
numerous • rows of light, elegant columns. These colonnades 
surround an open square, where the faithful meet to pray. This 
beautiful architectural work, these elegantly pointed arches, were 
'built in A. D. 879, or about 300 years before the construction of 
the arch was known in England. 

After a short stay at Cairo, I rode, one morning, to Boolak, a 
village on the river, almost joining the town, for the purpose of 
hiring a boat to proceed on a tour to Upper Egypt. Arranged’ 
along the shore were numerous high-decked boats with flat 
bottoms, much resembling the pitinance of the Ganges. The 
cabins of these boats arc large, and would be comfortable, were 
it not that they are built of numerous small pieces of wood^'^auly.,. 
joined together, which enables vermin of all sorts to find a 
convenient residence in them. Choosing one that seemed likely 
to afford sufficient room, and was yet not too unwieldy, I went on 
board and found the owner there, a Caireen of the old school, with 
a flowing turban, and beard reaching to his waist. We sat down 
on the divan round the principal cabin ; he requested me to take 
the right-hand corner, and played the host by ordering pipes and 
coffee for i*wo. We smoked and sipped, while I tried in vain 
to bring him to the point at issue, the hire of the boat. He 
lauded its power of sailing, its size and its comfort, none of wliich 
I questioned as he seemed to desire, if only to get up aij argu- 
ment, which must end in convincing me of its transcendant qualities; 
but he always evaded the one point, trusting to me to make a large 
offer. At last the subject was lost altogether in a maze of questions 
and answers about every conceivable thing, from the late Pasha 
Mahomed Ali's conquests to Ibrahimee dates ; and I had risen to go 
when he said, “By the way, you will wantane^<^ chintz covering for 
the cushions. ” I answered, “ Good ! ” and, at last, we came to an 
understanding ; I offering one-half of what he at first asked. Wc 
arranged to meet the follo\ying day and enter into a written agree- 
ment. 

All was at last satisfactorily settled ; the boat was sunk for a 
night to^kill the ve/min ; and then, being repainted and a new 
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covering for the divan thrown into the bargain, a rets or Captain 
with crew of sevcA men, were selected and made over to me. I 
took two servants I had hired in Cairo, laid in a stock of provi- 
sions, and with a fair north wind blowing, set sail and steered for 
Ethiopia. 

J. H. Linton. 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOflS. 

Up the Nile. 

The Pyramids soon lay before me, for the second time, but the 
Nile had risen unusually^ high this season, and mud and water 
surrounded the place. Accordingly I deferred a minute ex- 
amination 6f them till my return down the river. But what an 
extraordinary mass of building ! What enormous amount of labour 
expended for no purpose of utility! Authors differ greatly as to 
the purpose for which these immense mounds of stone were erected, 
some even arguing that they were built to assist in astronomical 
research ; but who that has lived for many years in Oriental 
countries, and has carefully studied their various languages, 
customs, and ideas, still unchanged, even though ages have 
rolled by, will doubt that these were built simply “ nam-ki-waste,’* 
to perpetuate the name of the builder, Pharaoh, priest or king, -or 
whatever his title may have been. The intention also of being 
laid, after death, within his work, and identified with its greatness, 
was most probably upperniost in the builder's mind ; and for this 
futile notion — for tbe name of the buildqir has in most cases past 
away— what hundreds of thousands of workmen must have been 
tyrannized over— for years succeeding years ground down to the 
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very dust ! The idea of doing something for the sake of name, 
from planting a tree to building the Taj at Agra, is prominent 
in the mind of every Oriental, whether he be Buddhist, Brahmin, 
or Mahomedan. With the warlike inhabitant of the North-West, 
the quick witted natives of Lower Bengal and Southern 
Hindustan, the gay cheerful Burman, revengeful Malay, the obs- 
tinate though cleyer Chinaman, whether poor or rich, all have 
this one predominating desire ; the modern Egyptians have it 
very strongly, and the expression is frequently in their mouths. 

For four days we had a splendid north breeze, and sailed up the 
Nile against a strong current, day and night, at a good pace. Wc 
passed, with a flowing sheet, the towns of Bfenesso-ef and Bencs- 
sali, and numerous villages ; for I had determined on going right 
on so long as this wind lasted, and only land to take a morning 
or evening walk along the banks, keeping pace w'ith the boat 
sailing ; or if otherwise inclined, agreeing with the reis, or captain, 
upon a place of meeting. I calculated from my map that we had 
c^Tme^in this manner about 125 miles from Cairo. The river Nile, 
so far, is more interesting than beautiful, not so fine a river as 
the Ganges or Irrawaddy, but presenting a striking novelty in its 
green belt of cultivation, extending for a few hundred yards or 
more, in some places, on both sides, with the white sandy desert 
beyond. The current down is very powerful, and it requires a 
strong wind to make the boat sail against it ; but I was some- 
times obliged to make a man hold the sheet of our large lateen 
sail, and more than once he had, to let it fly as the strong breeze 
swept down from the white stony hills of the desert, many of 
which are close up to the banks of the river. 

On the fifth day a dead calm .set in, and we then progressed 
very slowly by tracking, which has been the usual way of going 
up this river for ages, and it is the same on the Ganges and other 
Eastern rivers. The men walk along the bank, hauling the boat' 
after them with a long rope, and make generally about fifteen 
miles a day. We thus passed the towns of Munich, Soidee, Benee, 
Hassan, and M^nf^foot, and finally reached Osioot, which is put 
down as 253 miles by the winding of the stream from Cairo. If 
any one, going up thfe Nile, should find the day too long— and 
when there is no wind, it is doubtless dull work being tracked 
along, day after day, through the s^me scene and without change 
of company — I would recommend him to study Arabic particular- 
ly if he intends travelling through Palestine and Syria, .where it 
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is the common tongue of all. He will be surprised to find how 
much more interesting the Thousand -and -One Tales of the “Arabian 
Nights” are in the native Arabic than in the English translation ; 
and the advantage of being abfte to converse directly with the 
people among whom we may be sojourning, without the aid of an 
interpreter, is so great as to be beyond computation. It not only 
greatly increases the enjoyment and lessens the ^expense of travel, 
but, what is better, it saves one's temper. Even if the Arabic 
tongue should at first prove a dry study, it will be soon found, 
what it was to me an amusement, when the ears begin to be 
opened to every thing that is passing around ; and “then there is 
the satisfaction of getting rid of that unmitigated annoyance, 
a dragoman. 

It was on the eighth day when we arrived at Osioot. The 
town is situated at a short distance from the bank of the Nile ; it 
is principally interesting from its occupying the site of the ancient, 
Lycopolis, the city whore wolves were worshipped. The figure of 
their principal god, who is represented in the form of a man with 
a wolfs head is very common in ancient Egyptian sculpture. Nu- 
merous mounds and broken bricks still mark the spot of the old 
city ; close to it there is a range of bare hills of limestone rocks in 
which are excavated catacombs. Here I found sculptures much 
defaced by time, but bearing evidence of former elegance. I wan- 
dered through the bazarjj and town, which next to Cairo, was the 
largest I had yet seen in Egypt. The mosques and minarets are 
handsome. ' We found the remains of a vast number of mummies in 
the tombs and amongst them evidently portions of animals, as well 
as human beings ; a portion of the head of an embalmed wolf or 
jackal, a bird resembling a common fowl, and even the large* bones 
of an ox or cow ; they all have the appearance of having been 
partially burnt. 

We were now in Upper Egypt, and the Governor of it resides in 
this town in a handsome country-house, of which there are a great 
number on the banks of the Nile, more European in style than 
Asiatic. The limestone rock hill before mentioned is a spur of 
the Lybian range of mountains, here advanced close to the river. 
The view from its summit of the valley of the Nile, its verdant 
banks bounded on either side with the glaring, brazen desert, is 
strange and beautiful, yet to me it was not an alluring prosjiect. 

It struck me as something new and well worth seeing, yet the 
smiling i)anks of the Ganges far surpasses this in soft beauty. 
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According to Arabic story, the birds of Egypt make an annual 
pilgrimage to this bill, and leave one of their numbers to watch, 
perched on the top, till their return next year, when he is relieved 
by another. My rifte had no opportunity of attempting to break 
the talisman, for the ever watchful guardain was invisible. For two 
days in succession the breeze travelled to us languidly from tho 
south, and we progressed veiiy slowly, but the climate up the Nile> 
during the cold weather, is so really delightful that One scarcely 
minds the delay ; it is quite cool enough to be bracing and healthy; 
yet the pain of cold is here unknowfi, and robust health is soon 
restored to tfic worn constitution. The morning ramble with 
the gun — more to procure a brace of quail for the simple evening 
meal than with the idea of fatigue after sport commences the day’s 
enjoyment ; then the book, the pencil, or the pen, passes away the 
pleasant hours, followed by the evening stroll through antique 
. ruins, or oriental village, and last of all, such a cup of coffee and 
chibouk as only Arabia can provide. As the crowning felicity, 
how passfng pleasant it is to enjoy perfect, unbroken, and above 
all ufifeproachful leisure. 

After a few hour’s fine northerly wind, we arrived at Gowell 
Kabeer, the ancient city of Antaeopolis, the remains of which, with 
the temple of Anteeus, arc a confused mass of ruins ; one very 
large stone has some heimglyphic writing on it, which, according 
to a valuable work on the antiquities of ^incicnt Egypt, are the 
names of Ptolemy Philopater and his queen Arsfnee ; there is also 
a Greek inscription, in a very imperfect state, but sufficiently legi- 
ble to show, according to Gliddon and others, that King Ptolemy 
and Cleopatra, and their son, built or repaired this temple. The 
place i§ also mentioned in heathen mythology as being the battle- 
field between Horns and Typhon, and here in the time of Osiris 
Hercules is said to have killed Anteus. Nothing remains now of 
the temple, excepting heaps of stones and earth, with broken 
fragments of columns and mutilated hciroglyphics. 

.On the fifteenth day from Cairo we reached Thebes, the ' wonder 
of the world, and not the less so now that its stupendous temples 
are in ruins ; anticipation is here at last equalled, nay, surpassed 
by the reality. Dreams of the long past vanquish the everyday 
mind ; and the over-wrought imagination wonderingly inquires, 
what were those groves of gigantic obelisks, columns, and pillars, 
works of immensity, frowning on the wonder-stricken visitor P 
what IS- the lost power which must have been * used to pi^e these 
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monstrous stones one upon another? where are the people who 
built them, and worshipped at the shripe they enclosed? were 
there giants in those days ? The doorways are large and high 
enough to let pass the loftiest genii with unbended head. Were 
they erected when the spirits of air sought the love of the daughters 
of men ? for whom were they built ? For kings or pries’ts, or 
for potentates who united the kingship and ^priesthood in one 
person ? what rare craft, or more than modern science aided 
them ? what all absorbing mythology did they teach the millions, 
so as to enforce such labour ? Surely these wretched Egyptian 
fellahs are not tAeir descendants ! Here one can but saunter, 
and gaze, and dream. No one shall now tell by whom, or why, 
this Babel was raised ; how these lofty towers were reared high in 
the face of the blazing, ever unclouded sun. But how the curse 
has descended on the land 1 What a comparison between these 
wretched mud hovels of to-day, and the stupendous ruins that 
seem to defy time ; between the# utter ignorance and debase- 
ment of the present and the science and art of the pastf. ' One 
cannot be disappointed with Thebes. The ruins exceed in 
wondrous magnitude and effect any pre-conceived *idea After 
two days I felt more bewildered among the labyrinth of pillars, 
obelisks, and fallen towers, than at first The longer you gaze 
and ramble among them, the more you find to wonder at and 
admire. „ 

Fearing, on the third day after my arrival, that the season 
would pass before I reached tjie second cataract, I determined to 
proceed at once to the farthest point to be attained, and to inspect 
the wonders of ancient Thebes and its neighbourhood at leisure 
on my return. Again, therefore, we pushed off from the bank, 
and with a strong fair breeze stemmed the current. We spent a 
w^hole day on our way up at Esneh, where there is a fine temple. 

It has been determined by the most learned savants that Esneh is 
the Latopolis, well known to the Greeks and Romans. Strabo 
mentions it, and says that it was so called from the worship of 
the 'Matus” fish, which he says '‘shared with Minerva the honours 
of the sanctuary.” This is questioned by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 
who gives Chomophis or Kneph as the presiding deity. .On exami- 
nation of the sculptures and dedications of the portico, the carved 
fish, I remarked, seemed to abound. Kneph was also there. I 
have seen him represented, however, in all the temples that I have 
examined. He represents the “ creative power.” 
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The style of the architecture of the portico (armost the only por- 
tion of the temple now remaining) is truly imposing, and could not, 
I think, fail to call forth the admiration of the most indifferent 
spectator. The columns are most massive ; two have capitals alike ; 
and the whole are covered with strange hieroglyphics. Three-fourths 
of the building is below the level of the ground outside, so that it 
makes little show qxteriorly ;.but^ as you descend by the^teps, with 
the light shining in from above, the effect is splendid. And in no 
other way could the capitals of the columns be shown to better ad- 
vantage. Wilkinson has supposed that the mounds of ruins of the 
old town ha ve^ accumulated over the lower and back part of the 
temple. But, with great diffidence, I think he may have arrived 
too speedily at this conclusion ; because, where the earth has been 
removed from the outer columns and walls, the external surface 
appears rough and uncarved, and was evidently not intended to be 
exposed to view. Also, as ’stated above, the elegance and gran- 
deur of the inside is greatly enhanced by its present position ; and 
vvh'y'sTiould the Egyptiins not have had tykannahs,” as in India, 
their climate being equally hot On the ceiling of this temple I 
remarked inscribed a zodiack of large dimensions, and curiously 
formed ; and on the whole of the walls numerous figures were traced 
from ram-headed gods and rude men and women to fish and insects, 
some of the gods and men of monstrous size. 

We examined a small secret chamber inside, only lately found, 
and evidently designed for some purpose of superstition. Indeed, I 
could not imagine a place better suited to enable a crafty priest- 
hood to work upon the weak minds of the people. Surely no one 
with the least spirit for inquiry, or thirst for knowledge, can view 
the monuments of ancient Egypt without a desire to have a peep 
behind the “Isiac Veil,*’ to know something of the mystic heiro- 
glyphics, the monstrous, curiously delineated figures that frown upon 
the stranger from every temple, pillar, and tomb, that for 2,000 
years baffled every inquiry, and rendered Egypt, her time-worn 
edifices, her ancient inhabitants, their religion, arts, sciences, 
language and history, incomprehensible mysteries. These legends 
sculptured on the monuments of Pharonic civilization were until 
lately “ a sealed book these annals, in themselves a history, that 
were to the Romans a “ stumbling-block,” and unto the Greeks 
“ foolishness,** are now being read. The seal has been broken, and 
the dark veil rent asunder by the enormous strides that human 
knowledge has made of late years. t 
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It should not be forgotten that the joint ability of all the savants 
of Europe failed to unravel the mystic writings of Egypt, rill the 
mighty Napoleon opened a way, by subduing Moslem arrogance 
and intolerancy. By the patronage and assistance he afforded 
to the advancement of science and the arts, it is well known that 
Napoleon induced many of the most clever men in France to ac- 
company him to Egypt, and there dii^cted their laborious efforts 
to the scrutiny of the country and its monuments. The key to the 
impenetrable mysteries of Egypt, to wit, the celebrated Rosetta 
stone, was found by one* of the French Engineer Officers 
(M. Bouchard), and by one of the articles of the capitulation 
of the French at Alexandria, it and all objects collected by the 
French Institute of Egypt wete delivered up to the British, This 
stone, which is now in the British Museum, bears three inscriptions, 
two being in the Egyptian language, though in distinct characters, 
the first in hieroglyphics; the sacred writing kno\yn probably alone, 
to the priests ; the second in “ demdtic,'' the writing of the people ; 
and, lastly, the third, in Greek, being a translation of the other two 
texts. The event recorded is the coronation of king Epiphanes, 
which took place at Memphis, 199 years B. c. Dr. Young, of 
Edinburgh, was the first to make out some of the hieroglyphic 
letters, and read the proper names, though he failed to carry his 
principles of interpretation beyond the stone. It remained for 
“Champollion le Jcune/’ to apply the system to every Egyptian 
writing. 

On we sailed, or tracked, passing Edfoo, Kom Ombo, and the 
hill of Silsileh, till we reached Aswan, at the first cataract. Here 
I met and joined two English tourists, who proved most agreeable 
companions and hospitable friends. This fortunate occurrence 
greatly enhanced the pleasures of the tour in Upper Egypt, and 
confirmed me in the idea that the be.st travelling companion, as a 
rule, is he with whom the chances of the journey may make you 
acquainted. Under these circumstances you feel independent of 
one another, and can separate at once when inclinations lie different 
ways, the assurance of which probably tends to make wishes and 
opinions coincide. 

We passed the Rapids, spent a day on beautiful, unearthly Philoe 
and then away on into the burning lands of Ethiopia, past Derr, 
its capital, and Aboo Symbal, on till we reached Wadee Halfeh, 
just below the second cataract, on the thirty-second day from Cairo. 
The folbwing morning, at earliest dawn, we set off for the Fall, 
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armed with our rifles, some biscuits, and a basket of Ibrahamee 
dates— a kind most highly prized even in Egypt, the land of dates. 
At first we embarked in a crazy little boat, afterwards we proceed- 
ed by land across the desert, which gave us a few hburs of hot and 
heavy. walking, by reason of the softness of the sand, before we 
reached a precipice overhanging the Rapids. From this point we 
had a wild magnificent vieAr far into the burning solitudes of 
Ethiopia. Below us were the white waters lashed into foam, as 
they swept along under numerous isles of blackened rocks piled 
in irregular masses. Gazing due south into the sterile wilderness, 
where not even a fowl of the air is seen to wing its lovely way, 
all was still and hushed in painful solitude towards the sources of 
this ever most mysterious river. 

After taking a last look, from the top of the hill, at scorched 
Ethiopia, we descended, and set out with two of her rude swarthy 
sons, to make a detour through the desert, and returned to our boat 
by m<ionlight, without seeing "more of the timid gazel than their 
numerous footprints in the sand. We rose early the following 
morning, and taking our guns, walked a long distance over the 
desert on the right bank of the river, through a valley called the 
“ Lions ” by the natives, but without seeing any wild animal, not 
even a deer, and returned late to the boat, with a couple of wild ducks 
and a large eagle ; the latter measuring upwards of nine feet from 
tip to tip of his wings. On our return we found the crew had 
taken down the long spars of the boat, and made all ready for a 
start downwards. We had reached our Ultima Thule to the south- 
ward, so bade adieu to the wild solitude of Africa. 


J. H. Linton. 
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CREMATION. 

A RECENT resolution of the local Government deals with a 
question of conaiclerable importance to the Christian community 
of Calcutta. It is based on a report from the Burial Board which 
conveys the unpleasant intimation that we are on the eve of an 
earth-famine ; in other words, the cemetery, where every English’ 
citizen pdssesses a contingent interest in a freehold estate of six 
feet by two, is within measurable distance of becoming overcrowded. 
A special committee has been appointed to consider the best method 
of affording additional accommodation — whether to enlarge the ex- 
isting cemetery or establish another at a distance from the capital. 
Either course would involve enormous expense ; and the second a 
train of inconveniences to boot A third system which possesses the 
merits of incxpcnsivcncss and high sanitary value has been entire- 
ly overlooked in the protracted discussions which led up to the 
Government resolution. allude to cremation — a process, which 
regarded objectively, must commend itself to most thinking men as 
the best po.ssiblc solution of a f)roblcm which presses with great 
and increasing urgency upon dwellers in Oriental towns. The ma- 
jority of Englishmen, indeed, entertain a profound aversion for a 
practice which finds no countenance in their religion. Sepulture 
was adopted by the earliest Christians to the exclusion of the rival 
method. The latter thus came to be regarded as a badge of 
paganism and has alway.s been discouraged by every section of the 
church. But these arc times when all institutions, however deeply 
rooted in sentiment or prejudice, arc regarded as on their trial. 
People are beginning to discuss the question from a utilitarian point 
of view, and to ask themselves whether a system, which worked 
with tolerable smoothness while the world was but poorly filled, is 
really suited to modern conditions. So vast has been the growth 
of population during the last ’century that the living begin to 
crowd upon the dead and to grudge them house-room. Old pre- 
judices are long lived, however, and it will be many a year ere the 
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churchyard, hallowed by the sad yet tender associations of eighteen 
hundred years, gives place to the crematorium. The agitation for 
more scientific methods of obliterating the traces of poor humanity 
has therefore made but small' progress with English-speaking 
peoples : and is confined to France, Italy and Spain — those hot beds 
of fiercely aggre.ssive secularism where the old pagan spirit has 
never been thoroughly exorcised. There — 

“ Siill green with bays each ancient altar stands 

Beyond the reach of sacriligious hands.” 

The aroma of their mighty past stili lingers in the social obser- 
vance of the Latin races and still permeates the entire fabric of 
their laws. 

In nothing is the difference between the north and south, 
between Teuton and Latin more marked than in their treatment 
of the dead. With us, regard for the memory of those who have 
. gone before is a cult — nay, a passion. ‘‘ God's acre ” and the loved 
ones confided to its keeping ar6 sedulously guarded from the slight- 
est profanation. There is something in the very trappings of 
death whichps irresistibly sympathetic to the graver character of the 
northern nations. • Our lower classes, which are far less imbued 
with the cosmopolitan spirit than their betters, positively revel 
in funerals. Their talk, on such occasions, is “of urns, of graves, of 
epitaphs;” and through a thin veneer of conventional sadness 
there pierces an irrepressible sense of gratification which is often 
sufficiently incongruous. 

I once lodged with a worthy couple in the vicinity of the Found- 
ling Hospital of London. My landlord died in the fulness of 
years, and his widow found infinite solace in planning a funeral 
on a scale which she deemed commensurate with the merits of the 
‘dear departed. ' There was a mighty gathering of friends and rela- 
tives, and carte blanche were given to the local Mr. Mould. I was 
sitting in my room, the while, marvelling at this senseless extrava- 
gance, when my privacy was invaded by the widow, with a humble 
request that I would “ take a look at her poor husband before he was 
screwed down. ” On accompanying her to the nether region.s, I 
found the mourners gathered in the back bedroom, di.scussing fu- 
neral baked meats in the guise of immense slices of sccd-cake 
washed down with British wines. The cynosure of all eyes was a 
coffin on trestles with the lid removed. I looked long and reverent- 
ly at its contents amid sympathetic murmurs from the assembly, 
and was about to retire, when my landlady remarked; “ You , 
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needn't go yet, sir : you may stay as long as you please" It 
never occurred to the good woman that a corpse could be aught 
but a thing of beauty to a spectator ! A few months later, while 
in this country, I received an illspelt missive from the disconsolate 
widow, with the following postscript : — “Perhaps you will be glad 
to hear the last of my poor husband. I inclose his present address. " 
The “ address ” was conveyed by a funeral card of the type so dear 
to the many-headed multitude. It exhibited, set in a highly embossed 
border, an angelic figure weeping copiously over a conventional urn 
which bore my whilom landlord's name, followed by the words : 
“Lies buried in grave No. 10981, Great Northern Cemetery." 

The custom, which prevails in England of keeping bodies above- 
ground tiil unmistakeable signs of dissolution declare themselves, is 
an important safeguard against the worst of all imaginable fates — 
burial aiivc. On the Continent, the practice is proscribed by law 
save in exceptional cases : and there it must occasionally happen 
that men are consigned to the tomb Vhile in a cataleptic trance. 
A fearful story has come to us lately from Odessa, where a Major 
Majuroff is reported to have been prematurely buried ; to have sus- 
tained life for twelve days by gnawing the flesh from his arms and 
to have succumbed when rescue was nigh. With many there is an 
ever present dread of a similar fate, though the contingency is, in 
sooth, a remote one. At Frankfort there has been, for many years, 
an apartment attached to the municipal cemetery, in which the friends 
of a deceased person, who are able to pay a rather exhorbitant fee, 
can deposit the body till unequivocal signs of death appear. 
This mortuary chamber is sumptuously furnished, and its inmates 
repose on beds of silk-covered eider-down with numerous wires 
connecting their more important muscles and a system of 
electric bells. Thus the slightest movement would at once betray 
itself : and, to make assurance doubly sure, watch and ward is 
kept by highly trained attendants. Yet never has this abode of 
death witnessed the resurrection of a single patient. 

In the south of Europe, however, so indecent is the haste with 
which the dead are put out of sight that catastrophes of the 
nature indicated cannot fail to occur. Walter Savage Landor, who 
knew the Italians well, tells us that they “ gather the corpses like 
rotten gourds and cracked cucumbers and cast them where none 
could find if any looked for them." His children, while playing 
one afternoon on the green outside the Campo Santo at Pisa, were 
accosted* by the kfccper of that neglected Valhalla, who aske^ 
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whether they would like to see some pretty little ones." They 
followed him, nothing loath, to a sort of coach-house, which contained 
two carts filled with nude bodies awaiting burial. Amongst them 
were those of two infants which had died the night before at the 
Foundling Hospital. The little Landors were deceived by their 
posture which made them appear as if hiding their faces from 
each other in play ; and asked artlessly, “Why t\\Q mimmi (chil- 
dren) did not come out and play till bed time?" But no horrors 
could equal those of the old Campo Santo at Naples. This was 
a vast aceldama surrounded by a low stone wall, and containing 

c 

366 pits — one for each day of the year. Here were brought, coflfin- 
less in covered vehicles, the bodies of all who had died during 
.the previous 24 hours; and the covering stone being shifted 
from the mouth of the receptacle bearing the day’s date, the contcMits 
of tlie carts were shot promiscuously into the yawning cavcin. The 
obscene creatures which rushed to the surfoce when the stone was 
remoyed afforded a sight of horror which never failed to haunt .the 
spectator in after life. 

When I charged the Latin communities with a want of respect 
for the dead, I ought to have excepted the population of northern 
France — a mixed race with a strong dash of the Teuton. No visitor 
to the capital can fail to note the pious care lavished by Parisians on 
their beautiful cemeteries, or the taste and splendour which charac- 
terize the last rites of the church. A touching custom prevails 
of uncovering reverently when a funeral procession passes : and 
once a year, on the Day of tht.‘ Dead, a solemn visit is paid to 
the cemeteries, for the purpose of offering prayers for the repose 
of departed friends and depositing immortelles or large wreaths 
of eveVgreens on their tombs. Parisians, indeed, appear to find 
a welcome relief from the intense activity of their pursuit of 
luxury and pleasure in contemplating the surroundings of the 
grave. 

• This strange sympathy with the workings of the King of Terrors 
was shared by a French monarch who is not usually credited with 
any capacity for deep feeling. Louis the Fifteenth, while on one 
of his royal progresjjc.ss attended by a train of gilt coaches replete 
with brazen-faced beautic.s, observed a cemetery at a little distance 
from the roadside. He ordered the cortt 5 ge to halt, and sent an 
attendant with strict orders to observe and report how many newly 
made graves there were. On learning that they numbered five, 
he insisted on visiting the grave-yard, where he spent some 
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minutes in gazing pensively at the humble mounds. On another 
occasion the Well-beloved king ordered an old abbd to view 
the corpse of a courtier who had succumbed to a loathsome 
disease. In vain the old man profested : for the victim had been 
his dearest friend. The king was inexorable, and the visit was 
duly paid. “ Well/* asked Louis eagerly on his emissary’s return, 

“ what did you think of it all ? ” “I thought, sire/' replied the vener- 
able priest, “ that neither your majesty or I are anything to boast 
of! " Madame Dubarry was well aware of this idiosyncrasy 
of her royal lover, and one 5 ay expressed her surprize that one 
who was throned amid the glories of Versailles and led a life so 
happy, should take a morbid jjleasure in such repulsive subjects. The 
Countess was not a philosopher, or she would have rocognized the 
subtle affinity between death and life which makes itself felt at 
times to all sentient beings. 

It must be admitted, however, that the popular feelings on the. 
subject in the north of France is of Comparatively modern growth : • 
and the cause is not far to seek. Until the eve of the French 
Revolution intramural burial was universal and the. grave-yards 
attached to the various religious edifices were fearfully overcrowded. 
A visit to these abodes of death and corruption would only be 
made under the pressure of necessity. At last the nuisance grew 
intolerable and the State was forced to intervene. The contents of 
the noisome tract known as the Cemetery of the Innocents estima- 
ted to have been the resting place of half a million dead French- 
men, were transferred in 17^)5 to those wonderful catacombs 
which once supplied the building material for the great city and 
now forma perfect labyrinth of subterraneous halls and passages 
below it. On Napoleon’s prohibition of burials within the walls of 
Paris, the contents of this underground wilderness were augmented 
by those of the other metropolitan grave-yards : and the catacombs 
now contain millions of human bones fantastically arranged in 
endless vistas. Since 1804 Parisians find a final retreat in divers 
suburban cemeteries, of which the best knowa is ‘ Pere la Chaise ’ 
(the name of which was declared by Sydney Smith to be the 
best instance on record of putting the cart before the horse). It 
derives its title from the favourite confessor of Louis the P'our- 
teenth, whom the grateful rnonarch made superior of a great 
establishment of Jesuits which formerly stood on the site now occu- 
pied by countless tombs symmetrically arranged in narrow streets 
and graced by the Toliage of cypresses and weeping willows. Pere ^ 
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la Chaise was acquired by the French Government as a national 
cemetery in 1804. 

Nearly half a century elapsed ere intramural sepulture was 
prohibited in England, and the ‘condition of our city grave-yards 
at that epoch can be better imagined than described. Their 
moulcl was entirely composed of minute fragments .of bones and 
coffins, while thcr vaults below the great churches were closely 
packed with dead citizens in every stage of corruption. In 1850, 
however, this digusting practice was forbidden by law, and London 
is now served by nine suburban cemeteries beautifully laid out as 
gardens and tovering nearly 300 acres. But the spread of the all- 
devouring capital has overlapped these once peaceful retreats and 
the dead are driven further and further afield. Prominent among 
these modern resting places is the great ‘ Woking Cemetery * which 
covers 2,000 acres of barren heath, about 40 miles from London. 
Here in 1878 the Council of the Cremation Society of England 
erected a crematorium, where the mortal spoils of members can be 
incinerated at relatively small cost to their surviving friends. 
Unhappily the law on the subject is still chaotic and public opinion 
wavers with an adverse bias. Hence the number of bodies sub- 
jected to the action of fire at Woking has been as yet extremely 
limited. 

The United States of America contain a more cosmopolitan 
population and the prejudice against cremation is by no 
means .so strong as in the mother country. Societies, the mem- 
bers of which mutually pledge themselves to will their bodies to 
the flames, exist in the great cities, and carry on an active 
propaganda of their cult. All possess crematoria of the latest 
patterns— cither the “Gorini'' or the “Siemens” and their accessories 
are both artistic and complete. That at Mount Olivet, Long Island, 
assumes the form of a Grecian temple and its materials are brick 
faced with marble. The rear basement contains the furnace, cons- 
tructed chiefly of fire-brick and adapted to coke with a regener- 
ator. The incinerating chambers are retorts which exclude all 
fuel and flame from contact with the body and from which the vola- 
tile products of the process are carried into the furnace for recom- 
bustion. Incineration takes place at a temperature of 2500° 
Fahr. It requires 40 minutes per 100 lbs. of the subject and 
leaves about 4 per cent, in weight of a pure pearly ash. No smoke 
is visible nor odour perceptible during the process. The basement 
contains a refrigidarium, so that the body may be kept for any 
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length of time, awaiting the arrival of friends from a distance. There 
too is a calidarium for cases of possibly suspended animation, the 
high temperature of which would induce speedy evidences of life or 
death as the case might be. . The basement also contains an 
urn-room, in which the ashes of the departed repose in graceful 
receptacles of marble : and a laboratory for post-mortem examina- 
tions which are enforced in all cases whfen death is not clearly the 
result of natural causes. The cost of cremation at this establishment 
varies from lo to 25 dollars, say Rs. 29 to Rs. 72. 

If the process thus outlined is winning public support in the 
United States, with their boundless area, scanty population and 
temperate climate, how much more should this be the case in the 
steamy and torrid plains of India! By the great Hindu commu- 
nity, indeed, cremation has been practised for ages — happily for the 
present generation — for Bengal would otherwise have become one 
vast charnel-house. The sages and law-givers who prescribed the 
rite were undoubtedly influenced by sanitary considerations, though 
in obedience to a law of sociology religious sanctions have been 
superadded to their behests. It is hardly creditable to qur superior 
civilisation that we should still turn from the guidance of the lamp 
of science and close our cars to the dictates of common sense. 

F. H. Skiune, 
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GLAMOUR. 

FROM THE GERMAN, OK HEINE. 

Whispers the ancient legend, 

Beckons a shadowy hand, 

And hark ! faint strains of music 
From the far-off Elfin-land. 

Where the large lilies languish, 

O, how soft their glances seem ! 

All clad in nuptial raiments 
In the evening’s golden gleam. 

Where time-worn trees in chorus, 

Chant often some mystic song, 

And merry airs the streamlets 
Troll as they speed along. 

ff 

The heart has .silch strange longings, 
That it wishes aye to be 
List’ning, forever list’ning 
To that magic melody. 

0 that my weary footsteps, 

Found rest in that blessed shore I 

Then all my earthly troubles. 

All my anguish would be o’er. 

1 see this wonderous country 

In my dreams, till opening day 
Brings in the urlwelcome sunlight — 

And the vision fades away ! 

* O. C. Dutt. 
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THE RECENT DEBATE ON PRIVILEGE. 


On Monday, the i8th of April last, Lord Hartington was arguing 
in the House of Commons in favour of the Irish Crimes Bill This 
Bill is known to Radicals and Nationalists as the “Jubilee 
Coercion Bill,*’ and Lord Hartington freely referred in his speech 
to the “ revelations ” with which the London Times has been lately 
enlightening the world. He madelnuch of the allegations in the 
Times that certain Nationalists were the political associates of 
men who in their speeches advocated assassination. Two men — 
Boylon and P. J. Sheridan — were among those who were named 
as the associates of Nationalists. Mr. Dillon, M. P., for East 
Mayo, thereupon rose to explain that these men were agents of 
the Land League, and, as such, worked under his direction, and he 
therefore asked to be informed when such speeches were made by 
them. The dates 1880 and 1881 were given. Mr. Dillon replied, 

“ Nothing of the sort.” Lord Hartington contended that the 
speeches were made in the years stated, and quoted passages from 
the TimeSy refusing, however, to make himself responsible for the 
allegations. The truth of them, he said, had not yet bet;n dis- 
proved, but it was open to Mr. Dillon to disprove them if he 
thought it worth while or possible. 

On Thursda3^ the 21st, Mr. Dillon referred to the matter. Re- 
ferring to a recent decision by the Speaker, he complained that 
Lord Hartington had neither substantiated Xhe charges he had 
made, nor had he made those charges definite ; and he had even 
refused to answer an appeal for references to (^ates and authority ; 
the statement that Lord Hartington had made {L e.y obviously, the 
statement that the Nationalists ^were the associates of murderers) 
was utterly and absolutely false, and he again asked for the 
necessary particulars in order to prove the statement to be entirely 
without foundation. * 
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Next day, Lord Hartington repeated that his charges were 
those made by the Times, and that he himself did not make thern. 
He denied that it was necessary for him to substantiate the charg- 
es, and concluded by reading thfe passages where the charges were 
explicity made. Mr. Dillon, in reply, thanked Lord Hartington 
for tl'iO opportunity now given him of replying to charges made in 
a detailed fashion. At the same time, he dissented from Lord 
Hartington’s position that any member of the House was entitled 
to give currency to the foulest and most criminal charges made 
against other members. lie then gaVe a detailed reply to the alle- 
gations. 

The Times, on Monday the 2nd. May, published a rejoinder, 
headed “ Parnellism and Crime. ” Taking Mr. Dillon's replies 
seriatim, the article went on to show that they were all fal.se, and 
that the Speaker was deliberately deceiving the House. 

These were the incidents that gave rise to the ^discussion which 
it is attempted in this paper td summarize. This discussion form- 
ed one of the most interesting episodes in the debate on the 
Crimes Bill, and it will, without doubt, be of some use to notice the 
ii-sues raised, and to study the arguments employed on both sides. 

On Tuc.sday, Sir Charles Lewis, Con.servative Member for North 
Antrim, drew the attention of the House to the article. He con- 
sidered it a grave breach of privilege. Not by inference, but by 
direct challenge, a charge of wilful and deliberate falsehood was 
brought against a member of the House, not only in his capacity 
and duty as a member, but in a .speech which he delivered in the 
House. After reading pa.ssagcs, he said, there was no evading the 
issue raised. Every gentleman was the guardian of his own honour, 
but the House also ought to be the guardian of its own honour, 
and a charge like this should be noticed. The clerk having, in 
the ordinary course, read the article at the table. Sir Charles 
moved that it was a breach of privilege. 

The most important passages in the article are the following : — 

We shall show tliat nearly all Mr. Dillon’s material allegations are 
denionstiably and flagrantly false, and that Mr. Dillon might readily have 
informed himself of their falsehood had he cho.sen so tc; do. Mr. Dillon’s 
defence amounts to this that Sheridan refrained from murderous conspiracy 
while actually in Mr. Dillon's employment, and that the Nationalist party 
hope he will ‘ have no occasions ’ to return to the w-ays of Fenianisin, 
because they intend to realize the ends of Fcniani.sm themselves. We 
shall prove that the assertion of the fact is fal.se and the hope groundless. 

(6^ The material parts of this statement are absolutely irreconcilable 
with Mr. Dillon’s story. 
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(c) We have examined an elaborate explanation made by one of the 
most respected of Mr, ParneU’s lieutenants from his place Parliament,, 
and we have shown that it is a tissue of gross and palpable falsehoods. 
Whether Mr, Dillon was or was not conscious that the statements he was 
making were untrue is a point of little public moment. But it is right 
and necessary that the world should know that ‘ the Bayard of the I^ague’^ 
has given an entirely fictitious account of a series of important transactions 
in which he himself and several of his leading colleagues in the House were* 
principal actors The party sat exulting by, and endorsed the fabrication. 

We arc not concerned at present with the truth or falsehood of the 
charges made by the Times^ or with the sufficiency of Mr, Dillon’s^ 
reply. Whatever opinion may be held on this subject has no 
bearing on the question immediately before us — the question of privi- 
lege. 

After Sir Charles Lewis had moved that the artfcle was a breach 
of privilege, Mr. Dillon said he had no objection to urge against 
the motion, except that it would lead to a great waste of public 
time. He wished to know what course the debate would take,, 
and in the event of the matter befhg declared a breach of pri- 
vilege, at what stage he would be able to give a detailed reply, 
as that would require time. The Speaker pointed out the proce- 
dure common in such cases, and suggested that, as Mr Dillon 
said he was unprepared to go into details, the debate might be 
adjourned. Mr. W. H. Smith, the leader of the House, instantly 
accepted the suggestion, statingalso that he had been unaware 
of Sir Charles Lewis’s intention to raise this question. Mr. Dillon 
denied that he asked for time — he merely asked when lie was to 
enter upon his defence. The motion for adjourning the debate was 
then discussed. There were about a dozen arguments for and 
against the adjournment. The Government had plainly to show 
the necessity for it, as questions of privilege were generally deci- 
ded at once. In examining the arguments we may exclude those 
that did not directly bear on the question of adjournment ; such 
as, the powers of the House in regard to punishment, the 
adequacy of the tribunal, the danger of multiplying questions of 
privilege. These will be discussed in their prgper place. 

One reason for adjourning was the need of time to consider the 
matter. Questions of fact were involved, sa(d Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and questions of fact ought not to be argued without notice. That 
was fair enough ; but by whom^ was time wanted ? By Mr, Dillon ? 
When the proceedings began, Mr. Dillon was understood, or misun- 
derstood, to ask for time. However, he stated immediately after that 
that was not his initention, and that he did not wish to postpone 
the matter. In any case, Mr. Dillon did not want time.* By 
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Members ? The vast majority of them, it was said, had not read 
the article.* They required time to form an opinion. But who 
required to read the article? asl^^ed Mr. Sexton ; there nothing 
new in it ; the title itself was a breach of privilege. One Conser- 
vative member, Sir H. Tyler, repeated this objection. Other mem- 
bers of the Opposition asserted that a breach of privilege was dis- 
tinctly evident ; and, as if to leave no room for doubt, Mr. 
Labouchcre quoted a passage (given above), which by itself, he said, 
constituted a distinct breach of privilege. Was Lime wanted by the 
Government ?, No doubt “ Until I came down to the House," said 
the Attorney-General, “ and heard the Hon'ble Baronet make 
that statement I had not the slightest idea of it, and I believe 
•I may say that there was no single member of the Govern- 
ment who ever connived at, or was consulted upon this question.” 
But one would imagine that the reply to the previous objection 
(that members had not read the article) was equally applicable to 
tin's. According to the Opposition — for this unhappily became a 
party question, though no Conservative had as yet denied the state- 
i;n jnt — there was a distinct breach of privilege ; no amount of read- 
ing could alter that fact. But the legal advisers of the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to concede the point. The breach of pri- 
vilege was not plain ; there were grave doubts about it. Mr. 
Lockwood, Q. C., retorted that it was strange that these doubts 
should have arisen only after Mr. Dillon took up the challenge; 
for Sir Charles Lewis’s “ back-handed motion ” was really a challenge 
to the Nationalists. Mr. Gladstone asked how those doubts were 
to be cleared between that day (Tuesday) and Thursday ; the time 
for proceeding with care and deliberation was when there was 
developed matter to consider. And the cynical member for 
Northampton explained that the Government wanted time to 
consult their ally, the editor of the Times, to see whether he really 
had a case that would bear investigation.’!' 

'flic other argument for adjourning the debate was that the 
delay would not alter the position of the House with regard to the 
que stion ; if Mr. Dillon wished to answer che accusation at once, 
no obstacles would be placed in his way. To this it was replied 
that tho* the matter could certainly not be decided that night, 
still Mr. Dillon’s defence could be atdvanced one stage by allowing 

• What a reflection on the influence and popularity of the Tima / 

t Ouo ajly ” spoke out next day Wliilo w« shirnk from no form of inquiry into any state- 
monts we iMvn made*, beinfir prepared to prove every ime of them, we do not think the Houae would 
be well advised in dealing with the question as one of privilege. " 
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the matter to proceed, mr. Healy said that by tliis delay the 
lie was given the traditional day’s start Other members denounced 
it as an electioneering trick to pass the Coercion Bill and 
prevent justice to Ireland. Mr. Whitbread indignantly comment- 
ed upon the manner in which the Nationalists were generally 
treated : “ You treated them [the charges] as true, because they were 
not met before a jury in England, aneJ at last you have brought 
them into a court. You appealed unto Caesar, and unto Caesar you 
should go. Have you omitted to do anything — have the oppo- 
nents of hon. members for Ireland omitted any single step — 
which could give those hon. members something like an extra 
claim on the honour of this House ? You have assumed the truth 
of the charges ; you have not forborne to repeat them and to 
point out that they have not been answered. They offer you an 
opportunity now upon the spot and without delay ” 

The result of the division was a majority of 39 (213 against. 
174) in favour of the Government, t>ut the debate was fixed for , 
Wednesday instead of Thursday. When the debate was resumed 
next day, Mr. W. H. Smith announced what decision the Govern- 
ment had come to after grave consideration. This is what he 
said : — After giving very full consideration to the arguments which 
were advanced yesterday, and to the facts of the case as they are 
contained in the paper brought before us, they [the Government] 
have come to the conclusion that the allegation that the publication 
in the Times newspaper is a matter constituting a breach of the pri- 
vileges of this House is not sustained by precedent. Nor is it sus- 
tained by the facts of the ca.se as they are disclosed in the com- 
plaint itself.” These words indicate (to those at least who arc 
not perplexed by the technicalities of Parliamant) that the Times 
article was not a breach of privilege. But the Solicitor-Gencrars 
amendment soon afterwards shifted the ground of argument. 
This amendment was to the effect that the House should decline to 
treat tiu article as g breach of privilege, that is virtually, to express 
no opinion whatever on the subject. Thus there were two qi^cs- 
tions before the House, and from them arose three others. The 
five may be stated thus : — 

1, Whether the article was a breach of privilege ? 

2. Whether it should be treated as such ? 

3, Whether a Government prosecution (of the Times) should be 

ordered ? 

4. Whether the Irish party should go to law ? 
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J. Whether a Select Committee of the House should be ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges ? 

It is only by separating and closely defining ^the issues that any 
clear result can be obtained, 

{a), “ If these articles do not constitute a breach of the privi- 

leges of the House, I should like to know what articles can consti- 
tute a breach of - them. ” ' These are the words of Sir Charles 

Russell, and they were in substance repeated more than once by 
other members. The essence of a charge involving a breach of 
privilege is that the charge should be'^rnade against the conduct of 
a member in' his capacity and duty as a member. The Solicitor- 
General said : “ The foundation of the jurisdiction of the House is 
that the attack is an open interference with the House, or with the 
conduct and action of a member as a member.” This point will 
b:come clearer when we deal with the precedents mentioned in 
the debate. The charge in this case is one of falsehood directly as 
may be seen on examining the* passages quoted above. How was 
it possible to show that such a charge did not constitute a breach 
of privilege? It was pointed out in the debate that the discussion 
was almost entirely in the hands of the lawyers ; and the Solicitor- 
General with all the ingenuity of a lawyer pleaded that tho’ the false- 
hood was told in the House, it was in reference to personal conduct 
not in the House. That is to say, Mr. Dillon is accused by the 
Times of associating with murderers. Lord Hartington alludes to 
it in a speech in the House. Mr. Dillon denies the charge in 
the House. The Times replies vhat Mr. Dillon’s explanation 
made ^"from his place in Parliament'' (see extract above) is a 
tissue of gross and palpable falsehoods. And the Solicitor-General 
says that the charge is with reference to “ personal conduct not in 
the House ”, not as a member ! 

That was one argument to show that no breach of privilege had 
been committed ; there was only one other, and that too urged by 
the Solicitor-General. There was no precedent, he said, for treat- 
ing imputations of. falsehood as breaches of privilege. All the 
precedents, according to him, showed th?t the imputations were 
those of corruption, or misfeasance, or coercion, intimidation. The 
charge against Mr. Dillon was one of falsehood merely, and there 
was nothing else in it for which there were precedents of the 
House having imprisoned any one. Mr. Bradlaugh offered to give a 
dozen precedents to the contrary. He quoted one that the 
Solicitor-General himself had mentioned, the case of Burdett 
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Abbott Sir Charles Russell in his reply said that there was no 
justification in any constitutional writer for the distinctions that the 
Solicitor-General had drawn, provided that the imputations referred 
to the conduct of members in Parliament This he supported by 
precedents which we shall presently consider. But this charge 
of deceiving the House by falsehood was, he pointed out, graver 
than any charge of corruption against *a memben. Mr. Gladstone 
adopted and emphasized the same view. In the House, he said, 
there is no distinction between the actions and the words of a 
man. There speech is actidli, and to offend in point of truth in 
the performance of duty in debate, to offend by wilfhl and deli- 
berate falsehood is the highest offence. 

Let us now see whether the precedents throw any light on the 
matter. First, the Burdett case, on which the Solicitor-General* 
relied so strongly. Sir Francis Burdett was voted guilty of a 
breach of privilege for words in an address to his constituents, and 
in an article printed in CobbetPs ‘‘ Register. ** He was then com- 
mitted to prison. When the right of the House of Commons to 
imprison was brought before the Queen’s Bench, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough held that Sir Francis Burdett had been properly found 
guilty. But Mr. Bradlaugh’s point was that in this case 
there was not one of the charges which the Solicitor-General 
had laid down as necessary for commitment There was no 
direct accusation of corruption, no accusation of misfeasance, no 
attempt to coerce or intimidate. The Court held that the House 
was fully ahJle to commit to prison, and was besides its own judge 
as to what offences were a breach of privilege. 

Next, the case of the Johji Bull Newspaper (May 1821). A mem- 
ber, Mr. Gray Bcnnet, made a speech in the House in whwch he 
made reflections upon the President of the Council. John Bnll 
referred to this, and to Mr. Gray’s subsequent apology. This apology, 
it said, was made only under a threat from the President’s stalwart 
son, and it was made in an intentionally low tone, so that sufficient 
publicity was not given. There was no corruption or misfeasance 
here. Yet the printer and the publisher were .sent to prison, 
together with a witness who prevaricated in answering questions. 

Such were the arguments used to support the denial of a breach 
of privilege. But it would seem that the breach was practically 
admitted even by the Government, altho’ ‘ it must be confessed ’ 
that their words are capable of an opposite signification. “ Even 
the Solicitor-Gencril did not deny that there had been a breach 
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of privilege/' said a member, and there was no contradiction. 
“ From a teachnical point of view no sane or reasonable persort 
would say that in this case there has not been a breach.” So said 
the last Chancellor* of the Exchequer, Lord Randolph Churchill. 
What did the present Chancellor say ? — “ Have we asserted that 
a breach of privilege has not been committed ? We have declined 
to treat it as a breach of privilege.” And that leads us to the 
second part of the subject. 



THE CLASSIQ LAND OF ITALY. 

The sky was cloudless, and the sun shone gaily and brightly 
on the morning of the 28th November 1886, the day I had fixed 
for crossing the Alps by the Brenner Pass on my way to Italy ! I 
could scarcely believe my eyes when in the morning I saw from 
my hotel windows the snowy peaks dazzling in the sun on every 
side, like a vast wall of adamant and silver surrounding the gay 
town of Insbruck. A little after ten 1 left the town to cross the 
Alps, and the scenery that I witnessed during the whole day was 
glorious. , 

The train slowly ascended along the valley of the Sill, working 
its way now through narrow gorges, and now through tunnels 
excavated through the solid rocks. The mountain river Sill foam- 
ed and clattered over a stony bed below, woody valleys or solid 
walls of rock extended on both sides of us, while high overhead 
towered the Patcher Kofel and other peaks over seven thousand feet 
high, and covered with snow. As we ascended we came above the 
snow line, which is not very high in this season ; valleys and rocks 
on all sides were covered with one vast sheet of snow, and little 
streams dripping from the fissures of rocks were frozen into Icicles 
and glistened in the sun. At last we reached the highest point 
of the Brenner Pass, 4,490 ft above the level of the sea, and as the 
train stopped here for about five minutes I came out to have a better 
view of this famous pass. I had travelled by the pass of St. Go- 
thard fifteen years before — before a railway had. been constructed 
through it, — but I had travelled then in July, and there was no snow 
then on the pass. The view of the Brenner Pass in tJu end of 
November was grander and finer. One vast white sheet of snow 
covered the narrow pass and the^ towering rocky walls that rose on 
both sides of it. The hardy pines on the sides of the rocks had 
lost bloom and were mostly brownish. Drops of water issuing 
from the rocks had frozen into icicles, or had collected here and 
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there on the ground and frozen into ice, which broke under the 
feet. The cold was bracing and to me delightful, and a bright 
sun shone from a blue cloudless mistless sky over this 
magn jficen t scene. 

Our trsLin now began its descent, and the descent was far easier 
(as the poet has sung!) than the ascent. Our train went rapidly 
downwards, through tunnels and along precipices, and soon 
we saw far below us a beautiful valley with a village in its midst 
and the infant river Adige flowing by it. . The Adige, which 
is a mighty river in Italy, is a tiny infant stream here which a child 
can cross without wetting his knees ! Our train winded down the 
side of the hill, and within half an hour we found ourselves in the 
beautiful valley and the village which we had observed erewhile 
from far above ! 

And now we went down further and further southwards, along 
the course of the Adige, and through one of the loveliest valleys 
in the world. We had left thrf snow’ line far'behind, and were going 
through a fertile valley, crossing and re-crossing the winding 
Adige, and, passing by small villages and their humble churches 
and small clusters of huts. We passed by the vineyards 
which are plentiful in this southern Tyrol, and which produce 
the cheap and harmless wine known as the Tyrol wine ; and groups 
of Tyrolese women with their quaint attire and their ruddy healthy 
faces looked at the train as it passed. After passing Sterzing 
we saw the castles of Sprechenstcin and Reefenstcin to our left 
and our right, and soon after we reached Franzenfeste where the train 
stopped for twenty minutes and I invested a florin very profitably 
on soup and roast beef and Tyrol wine ! 

We’ soon left behind Brixen which is the .see of an ancient 
Archbishopric founded in the fourth century. We then passed 
through a very romantic country, the valley narrowing itself into 
a gorge and the Adige, now stronger and deeper, rushing and sweep- 
ing along its stony bed, and washing the foot of the perpendicular 
rocks that rose from its bed. The valley widened again and we were 
soon in Botzen, the ancient capital of Tyrol. 

. Botzen is still t^e principal place of trade and business in 
Tyrol, and as it is almost closed by mountains on the nonh, and 
is open to southern and mild winds, it is still a favourite place for 
invalids who seek a healthy resort and a mild climate. After we 
left Botzen we still went between the rocky walls on both sides of 
us but the valley began to widen more anJ more. We passed 
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Trent, formerly the wealthiest town In Tyrol still ^ pflace 
of much importance, and by 8 km- we reached Ala,— the 
frontier town before reaching Italy. An examinatiort of the 
followed of course^ with time for a cup of coffee and some 
biscuits which were very much needed. At lo P.M, t was in 
Verona. 

Am I in Italy ?”" asked poet Rogers^to himself in rapture when 
he came to this classic land, and the same question seemed to arise 
in my mind as I walked through the streets of Verona on the 
sunny morning of the 29th November. There could be no doubt 
however in the matter. Everything around me toTd me that I 
had left the last traces of gloomy Gothic architecture behind and 
had come to a land where the very houses spoke of tropical taste 
and tropical imagination. As I walked through the narrow but 
cleanly streets with the well plastered houses and green Venetian win- 
dows, I could well fancy myself in some Indian city, — in some quiet 
handsome street in the northern paft of Calcutta! From the door- 
ways I could see square courtyards inside the large houses, not 
unlike our Indian courtyards, and as portly Italian^ gentlemen 
passed lazily by me with the right wing of their loose cloaks 
flung over their left shoulders, so as to cover their chin and even 
their mouth and nose, — I thought to myself I had seen their not very 
distant relations of a winter morning in the streets of Calcutta ! 
Inside the numerous churches I saw women kneeling before images 
of Saints or of the Virgin which would have passed as Lakshmi or 
Kartikeya if robed in Indian drapery ! 

But the resemblance, which is not altogether fanciful, goes farther 
and deeper. The same genial climate and fertile soil enabled the 
peoples of India and of Italy to light the lamp of civilizatidn at a 
time when northern nations were buried to barbarism. But as these 
nations rose in their turn, that ancient civilization declined. 
After the tenth century Italy and India were the unfortunate battle 
fields of foreigners, — India of the Moslem and Italy of the French- 
man, the Spaniard, the Austrian. But here the .parallel ends. The 
sympathy and help of modern Europe has helped Italy, feeble as she 
is compared to northern powers, to regain her place among 
nations and administer her own affairs. That sympathy and help 
will yet spread beyond the limits of Europe with the spread of 
civilization. 

Verona still contains some monunlents of ancient Roman 
civilization of which'the Amphitheatre or aretia is the principal oixe. 
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It was built in the Srst century of the Christian era, — anterior by 
a thousand years to the most ancient of the cathedrals and churches 
which had been the object of roy admiration in my recent travels 
through Germany. It vs in the shape of an ovai, and its lesser 
diameter is 404 feet, and that of the arena itseif 146 feet. Forty-five 
ranges of seats rise from the arena to the top of the second 
storey. The wh9le was b^ilt of solid marble, and could, when 
entire, have seated 22,000 people to witness the cruel sports of 
the old Roman days. Among other Roman remains are the 
Porta dei Borsari, — a solid Roman gate, still entire, and the Arco 
di Leoni another gateway. 

The centre of Verona is the Piazza (or square) dei Signori with, 
its fine Palace of Council. It is a handsome building adorned 
‘with statues and figures of distinguished Veronese In the centre 
of this square is a marble statue of the greatest poet of modern 
Italy. Dante stands in a contemplative mood, with a finger on 
his cheeks, and with that melancholy frown on his forehead which 
befits the poet of the Inferno. On one side of this square are the 
tombs of the Scaligeri, who were the masters of Verona in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. These tombs adjoin the 
church of Santa Maria’l Antica and are adorned by fine and lofty 
monuments of marble which are among the principal sights of 
Verona On the other side of the square is the great Piazza dell Erbe 
or vegetable market of Verona There is a clock tower in this 
market and a pillar consisting of a single block of marble on which 
stood at one time the winged lion o| Venice until it waS destroyed 
by Nepolcon. 

Near this market place is a spot which every lover of English 
literature must regard with the deepest interest It is the old 
“palace” or family house of the Capulets, from the window of which 
J uliet is supposed to have given away her soul to Romeo 1 The 
palace is a brick building and by no means an imposing one 
according to our modern ideeis, but in those days must have been 
considered fine. Modern travellers are disappointed with the 
mldoeval “ Palaces ” of Verona and Bolona, and even of Florence and 
Venice, as those palaces could hardly be compared to a rich man’s 
residence in modern days. But in the thirteenth, fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries these were the most superb private residences 
in Europe, and the histories of the.s6 families, then the most civilized 
in Europe, were the theme of the poet’s song and the chronicler’s 
narrative. 
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In the Franciscan cemetery (now a vegetable garden) near the 
Franciscan convent (now a magazine) they still shew a atone 
coffin within a railed chapel iti which Juliet is said to have 
been buried. Hundreds of Englishmen and Americans have left 
their cards in this coffin, and one gentleman bearing the name of 
Shakespere has left a wreath with his card on this torrfb of 
Juliet But I could not ascertain what had becoqie of the body of 
Juliet, — for the coffin is now empty. Is it profane to suspect that 
this coffin is a hoax,-^ven if we suppose Juliet to be a 
historic person? But tourists never ask questions, and like a 
faithful believer, I instantly paid my homage td that most 
gushing of all lovers and loved ones by buying a photograph of the 
place I 

The cathedral of Verona was built in the fourteenth century and 
is worth visit A fine painting of Assumption by Tatian hangs 
over one of the altars. I am told that Nepoleon carried this away 
to Paris, but that it was restored after his fall. Nepoleon is said to 
have stopped at the Canosa Palace at Verona. From the court- 
yard of that palace I had a fine view of the Adige, — a mighty 
stream here, flowing right through the town of Verona. 


R C. Dutt. 
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CONJUGAL RIGHTS AMD DUTIES OF HINDU 
HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

r 

In connection with the case of Dadaji v, Rukhma Bai, it has been 
observed by some eminent lawyers and Sanskritists, that there 
IS nothing in the Hindu Codes to authorise decrees for restitution 
of conjugal rights, and that where a Hindu husband or wife is 
forsaken by the party to whom he or she was nnarried, the Courts 
of Law ought not to give any relief. This opinion is propounded 
not only by scholars like Professer Max MUller, Dr. Rajendra 
Lala and Dewan Raghu Nath Rao, but it has, to some extent, 
received countenance from the Bench itself, though the current of 
actual decisions is in favor of the opposite view. There is certain- 
ly no authority in our Shasters for the punishment of recusant 
wives by imprisonment in a public jail, or in any other manner. 
But, so far as I can see, there is clear authority in our Shasters 
for the adjudication of matrimoninal causes by the king and his 
representatives. Suits for enforcing conjugal rights and duties 
form one distinct head in Manu’s classification * of Legal Proceed- 
ings. What is more, there are express texts in our sacred Codes 
which declare that if a husband forsake a virtuous and loving wife, 
he should be severely punished by king. There is no text pro- 
viding for the punishment of the wife who forsakes her husband. 
But it does not necessarily follow that a Hindu husband in the 
position of the unfortunate Dadaji, can have no remedy by an 
action at law. In fact, considering the general principles and ex- 
press ordinances of our Shasters, it cannot be contended that the 
Courts of Law established by the British Government in India 
have no jurisdiction, to entertain suits, for restitution of conjugal 
rights, between Hindu husbands and wives. 

In dealing with questions affecting the conjugal rights and 
duties of Hindus, our Judges have, by their judicial instinct, arrived 


» Miinu, Chap. VIII. t. 7. 
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at the right conclusion. But almost all the reported judgments 
on the point are based more on principles of English law and 
equity, than upon the laws prescribed by our Shasters. In none 
of these judgments, is any attempt'made to examine the texts of 
our holy legislators. Nay, there cannot be any doubt that some of the 
learned Judges, who delivered these judgments, were not themselves 
satisfied as to their soundness. In factv in the case of Gatha Ram 
Mistree v. Moohita Koochin (14 B. L. R. p 298) Mr. Justice Markby 
made some observation which have beep taken to imply a doubt as 
to whether there can* be such a thing as restitution of counjugal 
rights in Hindu law. In the case of Dadaji v. Rukhma Bai, the 
Counsel for the Bai contended, that the Hindu law books do not re- 
cognize the complusory discharge of marital duties, and that our 
Shasters regard such duties as matters of imperfect obligation, to be 
enforced by religious sanctions. The learned Judge, who delivered 
judgment in the case, admitted, in a manner, the force of the conten- 
tion, though his lordship overruled it by observing “ that although no 
text may be found, in the Hindu law books, which provide for the 
King ordering a husband or wife to return, no tej^t was cited 
forbidding or deprecating compulsion.” Now it cannot be denied 
that by relying upon such reasoning, the learned Judge impliedly 
countenanced the view of those who hold that our Shasters do not 
warrant decrees for restitution of conjugal right.s. 

Before proceeding to examine the texts of our holy Codes as 
to the point, it is necessary to consider the precise meaning 
and force of a decree for restitution. The old Ecclesiastical 
Courts of England claimed to enforce specifically the performance 
of conjugal duties in their minutest details. But these courts 
had not any independent power to give effect to their dfecrees ; 
and practically, the jurisdictisfti which they claimed was more 
nominal than real. Suits for restitution of conjugal rights are now 
cognizable in England in the Probate, Divorce and Admiralty 
Division of the High Court And such suits are brought “when- 
ever either the husband or wife is guilty of subtraction, or liyes 
separately from the other without any sufficient cause ; in which 
case they are compelled to come together . — Kerims Blackstone, p. 299. 

In Weldon, v. Weldon (9 L. K. P. D.) Sir John Hanncn says: — 

The principle derived from the law on which the Ecclesiastical 
Courts proceeded was, that it is the duty of married persons to 
live together, and that this duty should be enforced by the decree 
of the court, unless it be shown that the complaining party *.had 
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been guilty of some matrimonial offence, for which a judgment 
authorising living apart might have been obtained by the other. ” 

On the basis of these authorities, the Bombay High Court has laid 
down in the case of Dadaji v, Riikfama that ‘Hhe gist of the action 
for restitution of conjugal rights is that married persons are bound 
to live together, and that one or other has withdrawn himself or 
herself without lawful excuse." 

Conjugal rights are from their very nature, incapable of being 
specifically enforced by Courts of Law. It does not therefore 
seem reasonable to suppose that thfe Courts of Law in England 
or here would pass decrees which would outrage decency, and 
which they could not possibly give effect to. The wording of 
some of the reported Judgments seems to lead to the conclusion 
that they authorised compulsory cohabitation. But the more 
resonable construction of such decrees seems to be, that they re- 
quired nothing more than that the parties should live together. 

If the purport and effect of decrees for restitution be as stated 
above, then there can be no doubt whatever that there is ample 
authority in our Shasters for such decrees. Under no circumstan- 
ces is a Hindu husband allowed by his law to use force for the 
purpose of compelling his wife to comply with his wishes. There are 
texts which no doubt declare that cohabitation is imperative on a 
particular day in the month.* But these texts apply only to the 
husband, for texts of law which prescribe the doing of an act, 
apply only to the possible authors of the act and not to possible 
subjects, t Where the wife lives in^the house of her husband and 
under his protection, but conducts herself in a refractory spirit 
there the only remedy open to the husband is to take ano- 
ther wife (Manu, Chap. IX, ver. 77 — 79). But where the wife refuses 
to live with her husband, the latter is not only entitled but bound 
by law to take and keep her under his protection, unless she be 
guilty of acts for which a wife may be lawfully turned out of 
doors. There is no express text authorising the grant of any 
relief to the husband who is deserted by his wife without any justi- 
fying cause. But there is no necessity of express texts to provide 
a remedy for such cases. According to Hindu Jurisprudence, 
females are never allowed to live independently. Our legal 
Codes allow females to acquire and to hold separate property, and 

• fitee Bfanu, Chapter III v. 45, and oommantarlea thareon. 

Hindu Law. It la in aocordanoa with thia maxim 
that prohibited degree# of klnahlp In marriage are counted with referarce to the bridegroom who Is 
the author of the act of marriage and not with reference to the bride who la tba lubjeet of the act. 
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are, in that respect, far in advance'of the laws of most European 
nations. But^ in the social and domestic economy of the 
Hindus, the wife is always regarded as dependent She is not 
treated by oUf law as a chattel* 'Nor is her position like that 
of a minor. In the management of household affairs, and in deal- 
ing with her own property, she haS almost unlimited powers, *both 
in* theoiy and in practice. The position of her husband, with 
respect to her, is somewhat analogous to that of the Paramount 
Power towards Protected Chiefs. Manu says 

Day and night must women* be held by their protectors in a slate 
of dependence ; but in lawful and innocent recreations, though rather ad- 
dicted to them, they may be left at their own disposal. I’heir fathers 
protect them in childhood ; their husbands protect them in youth ; 
their sons protect them in age. A woman is never fit for indepen- 
dence. Woman must, above all, be restrained from the smallest illicit- 
gratification \ for, not being* thus restrained, they bring sorrow on b«th 
families. Let husbands consider this as the supreme law ordained for 
all classes ; and let them, how weak soever, diligently keep their wives under 
lawful restrictions j for he, who preserves his wife from vice, preserves his 
offspring from siis])icion of bastardy, his ancient usages from neglect, his . 
family from disgrace, himself from anguish, and his duty from violation.’^ 
— Manu^ Chap^ /Jf, a, 3, 5, & 7* 

Even sonlcss widows are enjoined not to live incfepcndcntly, 
Narad a says : — 

After the death of husband, it is his family that have a claim to the 
obedience of the sonless widow. They have a right to be consulted, when 
she makes any disposition of her property; they are the guardiaiv, of 
her wealth ; they should supply her with the means of subsistence. When 
tlie family of her husband has become extinct to a man, when the family 
dwelling house is gone [to ruin or has jiassed to other hands], ^dien 
there is not a soul of the same blood w^th her husband, she becomes 
subject to the guardianship of her father's family,- dh^rl in 
JJatjaihagn^ Chap. XI, Sec, I, para. 64. 

The Hindu law, relating to the guardianship of adult widows, 
may not be accepted as having any binding force in these chn s. 
But in dealing with questions relating to marital duties of 
Hindu wives, the Indian Courts are bound to administer the law, 
according to our Shasters, as required by a series of well-known 
legi.slative enactments. That being the case, Hindu husbands arc 
clearly entitled to seek the assistance of the Courts, in order to be 
enabled to take and to keep refractory wives under control. 

When a Hindu wife is forsaken by her husband, without any jus- 
tifying cause, our Shasters authorise the punishment of the 
husband, in express terms. It is therefore difficult to comprehend 
how the impression gained ground that conjugal duties are treated 

* Manu, Chap. IX., v. 10 ; Katyana cited In Dayahhaga Ohap. XY I P»ra. 21. • 
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by our Codes as matters of imperfect obligation to be enforced by 
religious sanctions only. Devaia says.: — 

No atonement -is ordained for the man who forsakes his own wife 
■i through delusion of mind. 

With respect to this text, it maybe said that it imposes only 
a moral obligation. But what is to be said of the following text 
ofNarada: — ^ ^ 

A husband who abandons an affectionate wife, one who speaks not 
harshly, who is sensible, constant and fruitful, shall be brought to his 
duty, by the king, with a severe chastisement — Namda cited in Vjiavastha 
Darpan, p. 209. ' 

This text bxpressly vests the king and his Courts with juris- 
diction to punish the man who deserts his wife. There is no text 
declaring the wife punishable for refusing to perform conjugal duties. 
‘The reason of this distinction is obvious ; for, according to our law, 
the husband is at liberty to marry again, even in the lifetime of a 
previously married wife. The husband having, under the circums- 
tances, a remedy in his own hands, our Shasters do not provide for 
giving him any relief, by the punishment of the recusant wife. 

Where the wife not only refuses to perform conjugal duties, but 
would not live under tlie protection and control of her husband, 
there the latter is entitled to relief, for the purpose of enabling 
him to discharge his duty as guardian. But the very object (»f 
giving such relief is defeated, if, under the circumstances, the wife 
be sentenced to suffer imprisonment, in a public jail, for refusing to 
comply with the order of the Court The Hindu Codes arc al- 
together silent as to the procedure Jay which the husband's right 
of guardianship should be enforced. It seems to be meant that 
the procedure should be similar to that laid down for securing 
the custody of minors. The sanctions prescribed, by the Code 
of Civil Procedure, for compelling recusant wives to submit to the 
control of their husbands, are not only objectionable from a senti- 
mental point of view, but they are inconsistent with the substantive 
law which our Courts are Called upon to administer where the 
parties arc Hindas. It must therefore be highly gratifying, both 
to orthodox Hindus and to the philanthropic friends of the Rukhma 
Bai, that the Supreme Legislature has been set in motion for the 
amendment of the obnoxious section of the Code of Civil Procedure. 
Imprisonment in a public jail is a kind of punishment which is 
altogether unsuited for female offenders, especially to those in the 
prime of youth. Whatever be the nature of their offence, it does not 
seem proper to punish them in a manner which ruins thew^ for ever 
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atid involves Indelible disgrace on their fainilie& By imprisonment 
m public jails, female offenders are exposed to the worst risks, 
and are so lowered in their own estimation- atid^ that of the public, 
as to be iiVdknger of becoming, confirmed sinners. If it be possible' 
to punish them adequately, in some other manner, as we think it is, 
then there can be no justification whatever for dcaiing with them as 
at present. It seems, therefore, that Hindus and' non- Hindus will 
all agree in hailing with delight an^ amendment in the criminal 
law of the country that would exempt female offenders from 
imprisonment. At any rate, there cam be* no objection to the 
amendment of Sec. 259 of the Code of Civil Proce*d*ure, for the 
purpose of exempting recusant wives from incarceration in criminal 
jail. According to the principles of Hindu Law, we can evengp fur- 
ther, and recommend their total exemption from all punishment. 
In fact, considering the substantive law of our Shasters^ as to matri- 
monial frights and duties, they ought to be so> exemptedi But if 
such indulgence be* given to them; then, in all cases where suits for, 
recovery of wives are brought by Hindu husbands, the procedure 
ought tO' be similar to that laid down for restoring niinors to the 
custody of their guardians. From every point of view, such a 
procedure would be far less open tO' objection, than the kind of 
sanctions by which decrees, for recovery of wives, are now enforced. 

So f<ir as we can see, all parties must admit the necessity of a 
change in the existing law of Procedure. The only question is 
whether the Legislature should interfere with the substantive law 
of our Shasters as to marriage.# Such an interference would not only 
involve an unnecessary departure from the principle of religious- 
toleration which has hitherto characterized British rule, but, to us 
at legist, it seems to be neither desirable nor feasible. By legis- 
lative Enactment, Hindu fathers might be deprived of the right, 
or rather freed from- the responsibility of giving their daughters in 
marriage before maturity. But, so» long as our females live in the 
seclusion of the Zenana, and free intercourse between the sexes 
is neither allowed nor desired> it is difficulf. to see how marriage 
can take place at all, with the consent of both parties. The 
British Legislature, with all its power, cannot compel the Hindu 
population to throw open their Zenanas. Marriages cannot take 
place at all in our society, unless arranged by parents, as at 
present, uiKier a sense of religjous duty. Marriage with the con- 
sent of parties is not unknown to our law. But the Gandharva form 
of marriage is treited by our Holy Legislators as an inferior kind 
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of wedlock, and in consequence of the Zenana system, it has be- 
come obsolete in practice. Marriage, based upon mutual love and 
consent, has no doubt its recommendations. But we cannot, at the 
same time, ignore its disadvantages and drawbacks. Even if the 
two sexes be freely allowed to mix in innocent conversation or 
amusements, still we would not consider it desirable to encourage 
a system of marriage that must inevitably diminish that natural 
modesty which is the main safeguard of female virtue. Theoretically, 
the male members of the Hindu community are at liberty to marry, 
without any reference to their parents. But, in practice, it is not 
considered proper for them to do so. In outward form, marriage is in 
a manner forced upon both boys and girls by their parents This 
system certainly conduces more to promote modesty, than 
marriage by self choice. At the present time, Hindu girls carry 
their modesty so far as to evince great reluctance, when they are 
taken to the house of their husbands. In fact, the girl that would 
, not shed tears, on such occasion#, is considered as wanting in modesty. 
Such being the notions and feelings of the community, Hindu boys 
and girls will never arrange their own marriages, even if permitted 
to do so, unless completely denationalized by their training. 

Marriage, according to European notions, cannot take place 
except by the consent of parties. At first sight this view seems 
to be so reasonable as to be beyond dispute. But if mutual con- 
sent be the essence of marital union, then society collectively 
can have no right to make the tie indissoluble. Carrying the 
principle to its logical consequences, the marriage bond ought 
to be severable whenever either party desires separation. If 
marriage be made free, divorce ought to be made free also. 
But we doubt very much whether our social reformers and 
philanthropists would go to that length, in upholding the 
principle of individual freedom. The institution of marriage, 
from its very nature, restricts individual freedom. The marital 
bond not only gives the married couple certain rights over 
each otheris person, but, at the same time, materially curtails 
liberty of intercourse between them and the rest of the world. The 
principle of individual freedom cannot therefore be fully given effect 
to, without doing away with marital unions altogether, and adopting 
something like the system of Malabar Tarwads. If the institution 
of marriage be upheld at all, then the Hindu system of matrimony 
cannot be condemned as no marriage at all, on the ground that it 
does not favor self-choice. 
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. The system of marriage which prevails among all Aryan nations 
necessarily requires the transfer of the female party to the family of 
her husband But complete affiliation cannot take place, unless, at 
the time of the transfer, the girl Is young enough to be treated as a 
child of the family. In a Hindu family, the newly married wife is a 
sight that gods might look upon with pleasure. She is fondled and 
petted by the mother and all the other female relations of the hus- 
band* and for some years at least, no one looks upon her with 
jealousy or ill will. Being introduced into the family by the parents 
of her husband, they try to make her as happy as possible. If her 
husband evinces any indifference towards her, whether out of over- 
modesty or real dislike, the other members of the family use all their 
good offices to secure for her the love of her lord. Her tender age, 
and the fact of her being torn from the family of her birth, plead 
so strongly in her favor, that, in the majority of cases, she is 
treated with more than parental affection. The kindly feelings 
which are thus awakened' generally last throughout life, the 
result being that, as a rule, the Hindu wife not only loves and 
regards the parents of her husband as her own, but groves to be 
their ministering angel, when they are broken down by age and 
failing health. But such a result could not possibly arise, if the 
marriage of girls took place at an advanced age, by their own 
choice. If young men and women arrange their own nuptials, 
the parents of the husband would naturally evince great reluctance 
to admit the girl, so taken in marriage, into the family. If she be 
at all admitted, still, for some time at least, her position must be 
very uncomfortable. She would be regarded as a stranger farced 
upon the family by the act of a subordinate member, and she 
would be looked upon with that jealousy and suspicion which are 
inevitable whenever the wife of any of the members of a joint 
family is known to have acquired too much ascendency on 
him. 

It is very often urged^ that early marriage enervates men, and 
incapacitates them for the battle of life. Rut are not wine and 
opium far more injurious ? If the reformers are sincere in their 
an.xiety to improve the physical strength and economical condition 
of their fellow countrymen, they should devote their energy to check 
the spread of drunkenness and ^opium smoking. If they succeed 
in doing that, we may hear their talk about child marriage with 
greater patience. Early marriage prevails among the stout Raj- 
poots of Upper India as, well as among Bengali Babus. How 
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CffrP it be tlvcTF sait* that car/y imrriage has enervated the people 
of our country?' Tlie fact is- that, as a class, the HinriUsate not 
physically quite so weak as they are supposed to be; EVen' ad- 
mitting that they are physically weaker than? other nations with 
similar climatic conditions, their abstmenxre frCMiv aniiTral food, and 
the fact that most of them are too poor to be properly fed, housed 
and clothed would go very far to account for the phenomenon. 

In condemning the practice of early marriage, the reformers 
generally ignore the fact that our Shasters do not warrant the early 
marriage of males. Qn the contmry there* are express texts 
which proliibit the marriage of males before the twenty-fourth 
year. The plain meaning o-f these texts is at pi'esent avoided by 
the interpretation put upon them by the later commentators. 
'But, even according to the law as-laid efown in the Digests,, males 
cannot marry until they become capable of understanding what 
is meant by marriage. In practice, therefore, the marriage of 
m lies usually takes place beti^een the seventeenth and nineteenth 
years, and consummation takes place a year or two later. 

Whatever objections there may be against the marriage of 
girls before maturity the demand for reform^ — if any reform is 
required at all — ought to proceed from those who are affectcct 
by the existing system. The Parsi gentleman, who* has acquired 
a cheap renown by his continual vaticinations against our most 
cherished social institutions, can have no coirccrn whatever 
with the laws and customs of our society. We doubt whether 
there is any other nation in earth»whom it would be safe to regale* 
with the kind of proposals that have been made by the 
philanthropic gentleman for farcing his reforms upon us. A 
neighbour may be allowed to give us the benefit of his advice, 
even in our domestic affairs. We may even thank the friend who 
would point out our faults and shortcomings, in matters re- 
garding which outsiders ought not to have any concern. But 
no man, having the least spark of self-respect, would allow his 
neighbour, however kind his intentions may be, to dictate to him 
any measure which, according to his own lights, he does not 
approve. 

It is true that some members of the Hindu community have 
been advocates of reforms in our system of marriage. But there 
is already a remarkable change in the attitude of some of the 
leaders of the Brahmos and Native Christians, who, at one time, al- 
most as vehemently declaimed against child marriage and enforced 
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widowhood^ as Mr. Malabar/ himself There are still some among* 
them who adhere to their former mews and opinions. But it is not 
at all impossible that time and reflection may bring them round also. 
At any rate, the recent writings* and utterances of Bdbus Jai 
Govinda Shorac and Protap Chunder MajumJar ought to lead the 
advocates of social reform to examine their position more carefully^ 
They may not attach any importance tp the opiiyons of orthodox 
Hindus. They may ascribe such opinions to the conservatism of 
narrow-minded bigots. But nothing can justify their not showing 
due respect towards the opini6n of those who are Hindus by birth, 
but who having openly discarded the religion of thetr ancestors, 
yet maintain that, in the peculiar circumstances of Hindu society, 
its marriage laws cannot be altered with advantage. 

Notwithstanding the agitation about social reformation, it docs 
not seem to us likely that the Legislature will attempt any inter- 
ference with the substantive law of our Shasters as to matrimony. 
The giving away of girls in marriage before maturity is a duty 
the violation of which, according to the belief of the Hindus, 
consigns them and their ancestors to intolerable torments in hell. 
Vishnu says : — 

So many seasons of menstruation as overtake a maiden feeling the 
passion of love and sought in marriage by persons of suitable rank, even 
so many ure the beings destro>ed by both her father and mo^^hcr this 
is a maxim of law . — Sre Dayabhagaj Chapter^ .XT Set IT. 

Pailhinashi ays — A damsel should be given in marriage before her 
breasts swell But if she have mcnstuiited befoic mainage both the 
giver and tlfe taker fall into the abyss of hell ; and hci fathci, grandfather 
and gieat grandfather are born insects m ordure. — Tbfd. 

In the face of these ordinances of our Sacred Codes, the British 
Government cannot, consistently with its repeated pledges, interfere 
with the law of our Shasters regarding marriage At any rate, so 
long as the matrimonial law of the Hindus remains unaltered, 
suits, for enforcing the right of guardianship of Hindu husbands 
over their wives, are clearly cognizable by the Courts of Law. 
In form, the suit ought to be, not for restitution of conjugal rights, 
but for enabling the husband to discharge hfs duties as guardian. 
Want of consent to the marriage on the part of the wife is no 
more an answer to such a suit, than in suits for the specific 
performance of lawful contracts entered into, on behalf of a minor, 
by his guardian. 

Where a Hindu wife is forsaken by her husband, the latter is 
clearly punishable* by the king and his courts, under the text of 
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Nar^ida quoted in page 74 ante. It cannot therefore be said that 
there is no autlionty in our Shasters under which the Courts can 
take cognizance of matrimonial causes between Hindu husbands 
and wives. • 

J. N. Bhattaciiarjee. 
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THE RECENT DEBATE ON PRIVILEGE. 

II 

Mr. W. H. Smith urged that to vote a breach of privilege would 
be in effect to decide the question before any inquiry was made 
into its truth or falsehood. This objection was easily met It was 
stated — with what justice we ane not in a position to decide — that 
the truth or falsehood of the charge was beyond the issue ; that the 
sufficiency of the reply did not concern the question ; that the 
essence of privilege lay in the nature of the charge itself. But the 
most obvious answer to the objectioh was that no such condem- 
nation was involved in the proper course of proceeding. No con- 
demnation would be pronounced until the Times had an opportu- 
nity of justifying or withdrawing its charges. 

Another reason for declining to treat the matter as a breach of 
privilege was that serious breaches of privilege had been committed 
before, and the House had declined to treat them as such. If 
imputations of falsehood- were a breach of privilege, then such 
breaches were committed every^week. These are evidently what 
Lord Randolph Churchill called technical breaches." But do those 
imputations of falsehood fulfil the conditions which the Legal, Mem- 
bers of the GoverriVnent laid down ? Do they refer to the conduct 
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of members as members in the House ? Questions of criticism, 
said Sir William Harcourt, were not questions of privilege. But 
here were not mere criticisms,. but direct charges against the charac- 
ter, not of one member only, btfc of a party of eighty-six members. 
The House did, of course, ogr several occasions decline to treat cer- 
tain remarks as breaches of privilege. But this was only in cases 
which were too trivial ; or where the charges were withdrawn and 
an apology made ; or, as in the case of Ferrand, where they were 
not substantiated. 

In 1S44, Mr. Ferrand charged Sir ‘ James Graham and another 
member with having used their influence to obtain a false and frau- 
dulent report from an election committee. This charge was neither 
proved nor withdrawn. Mr. Farrand declined to apologi:5e. There- 
upon Sir Robert Peel moved that Sir James Graham and the 
other member having in their places denied the allegations, and Mr. 
Ferrand having declined to substantiate them, these charges were 
, false and calumnious, and did iSot affect the character or honour of 
the members in question. Here, it will be noticed, no further pro- 
ceedings were taken because the charge was not persisted in. No 
defence was made. In Mr. Dillon's case, the Times offered to prove 
each charge. 

{b) We turn now to the discussion with regard to an action-at- 
law. There are two points to consider : — First, whether the Irish 
party should go to law at all ; secondly, whether they should accept 
the offer of Government, and allow the Attorney-General to prose- 
cute the Times. The Government considered the charge a grave 
one ; since it had been brought before the House, and an inquiry was 
passionately demanded by the members concerned, the Govern- 
ment was bound to provide some means of investigating the matter. 
They declined to treat it as a breach of privilege ; they could not .see 
their way to a Select Committee — for reasons to be afterwards 
discussed ; and as the only other available course, they suggested 
this prosecution. For this they had twelve or ten precedents. 
These precedents v/ere very lightly treated by Mr. Gladstone. 

A prosecution of the nature proposed by Government was to be 
made, he declared, for the first time in history. The Attorney- 
General interrupted with a cry of “Ten precedents,'* and Mn 
Gladstone reported that he knew those ten precedents, and they 
were not worth ten brass farthings, indeed less ; for they were all 
irrelevant or where relevant wero against the present proposal. The. 
reason was this : the House had never ordered a prosecution by 
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the Attorney-General without previously ptaking itself a party its 
tfucase,i e., without condemning the thing for which the prose- 
cution was ordered. This he repeated several times, and chal- 
lenged contradiction. "I will at once abandon my ground,” he 
exclaimed, “if the hon’ble and learned gentleman [the Solicitor 
General] can produce a case and a prosecution ordered b^ the 
House without a previous declaration by the House, Let him give 
me a contradiction in one word across the table and I will at once 
change my ground. He had had more time now, and his learned friend, 
the Attorney-General, has befen doing his best,, and no more com- 
petent persons could apply themselves tck the task. 'According to- 
my knowledge, and it is confirmed by the invincible silence of the 
opposite bench, there has been no case where the House has used 
the public purse to promote the purpose of private litigation with- 
out making itself a party in the case by pronouncing a preliminary 
judgment upon the matter which is to be the subject of inquiry.”' 
No contradiction was offered. No opposing word broke the “ invin- 
cible silence" of the Government bench. The Attorney-General, 
rose to speak immediately after Mr. Gladstone, but he evaded the- 
issue. Mr. Childers describes the scene that occurred when the 
challenge was given : — “ I noticed when my right hon. friend was 
speaking that there was much agitation among gentlemen opposite. 
There was a collection of books brought in from the library ; there 
was a communication between the First Lord of the Treasury 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the Law Officers of the 
Crown ; theVe was a reference qgain to certain other books which 
were brought into the House during my right hon. friend’s re- 
marks, and when my right hon. friend made that challenge in unmis- 
takeable terms, we had a right to expect that the Attorney-General 
would, in his reply, deal with my right bon. friend’s argument 
But not one single word fell from the hon. and learned gentle- 
man with respect to that argument, which was the cardinal 
argument in my right hon. friend’s speech ... He might have 
parried it, or he might have met it fully, or at least in some way 
alluded to it. It was the main contention of my right hon. friend, 
and yet not a single word fell from the Attorney-General in reply 
to it." 

Are we then justified in assuming that Mr. Gladstone was right 
in his contention ? It was resetved for one of Mr. Gladstone’s own 
late followers, to make any sort of reply to the challenge. Of the 
ten precedents, said -Sir Henry James, in only two was there u pre- 
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vious declaration that the offence was a breach of privilege, in the 
other eight a resolution was moved that a libel had been written. 
Mr. Gladstone said that the resolutions spoke of 'Talse and scandalous 
libel.” If a false and scandalous ‘'libel were voted, replied SirJHenry 
James, how can a fair trial be asked for ? — a reply not altogether 
conclusive. If then, the traditional practice of 300 years had been, 
as Mr. Gladstone described, "surely a reasonable explanation, a 
sufficient justification was necessary to show why a new procedure 
should be adopted. 

Sir William Harcourts* argument was very much the same. 
The principle of a prosecution by the Attorney-General is that 
the Attorney-General believes in the guilt of the party prosecuted. 
Could that be said of this case ? There were exceptional cases in- 
deed, but the circumstances were different : the Government had 
not expressed sympathy with the accused party. It was admitted 
by the Solicitor-General that there should be some sympathy with 
. the party on whose behalf tlhe prosecution was made ; but the 
Attorney-General could be only nominally associated with the case 
— the other lawyers being chosen by the parties concerned. 

It was inevitable that an objection should be raised against this 
prosecution that it would be collusive, or at least open to the charge 
of collusion. The plaintiff would in a manner be identical with the 
defendant, for the Government party had either assumed the truth 
of the charges or had emphasized them in their public speeches. The 
Times itself recommended this prosecution. Admitting- however, 
that the Government advisers acted in this matter with no unworthy 
intentions, still in this ca.se, acting differently from their prede- 
cessors, the Government asked a Court to pronounce a sentence of 
libel, while carefully avoiding to pronounce any opinion themselves. 
The Attorney-General angrily repudiated the charge of collusion, 
and pointed out that prosecutions were, as a matter of form, un- 
dertaken in his name, though he had not the slightest knowledge of 
them. If the House were to order a prosecution his name must be 
used ; but the lawyers to be employed would be chosen by the par- 
ties concerned. A member replied that it was understood from 
Mr. W. H. Smith’s speech that the Government would take an active 
share in the prosecution. It appeared now that the Law Officers of 
the Crown were to be nominally associated only. This would tell 
even more against the Irish members when the jury found that the 
weight and influence of the Crown were arrayed. on the other side.. 
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As against a trial in a court of law, it was pointed out that 
criminal prosecutions for libel were deprecated by judges them- 
selves. " In other words,” said Sir Charles Russell, “the man who 
institutes criminal proceedings for Ifbcl in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred comes handicapped into court.” Into the technicalities of 
legal proceedings we cannot enter. Whether the accused Irish’men 
would have their mouths closed, or whether they>«ould go into the 
witness box and swear to the falsehood of the accusations ; whe- 
ther counsel had a right to cross-examine the printer, editor, and 
publisher of the Times, or whether they were debarred from such 
a course ; these are questions for lawyers, and not for laymen. 
But in a trial by law, there always seems to be an advantage to 
the defendant. 

The objection that there would be too great a delay in an action- 
at-law is one that need not be seriously discussed. The alternative 
to an action-at-law was examination by a Select Committee of the 
House. If delay is to be taken into Account, the objection must be 
valid against both courses. The recent trial of " Brennon v. Ridg- 
way ” took eight months ; a Select Committee to inquire into a 
charge against Mr. Butt, the former Home Rule Leader, took 
four months. A Government prosecution, it was said, would 
have precedence in a court of law and so could be concluded 
in six weeks or a month ; but a Commitee in the case of “ Grissell 
V. Ward ” took only sixteen days, and the rule of the House is 
that Committees sit from day to day. 

We arrive now at what is reaWy the essence of the matter — the 
chances of a fair verdict in a court of law. The Opposition professed 
that the Irish party were less likely to have a fair trial on account 
of the political prejudices excited against them by the repeated 
denunciations of the Tirnes — denunciations which the Conserva- 
tive party were most active in circulating. This is not an objection 
that can be lightly passed over ; but let us clear the issue. A 
vast amount of sentimental declamation was uttered on this sub- 
ject. It was said that the Opposition impugned the character pf 
judges, and the fairness of juries. That palladium of English 

liberty trial by jury — was said to be insulted and degraded. And 

the Tories rallied once more to the defence of another venerable 
institution. This was all very lyitural and pretty, but one doubts 
whether it was after all so elective. Let us more edmiy consider 
what was said. 
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What was the issue ? Tl^ issue was merely whether a Select 
Committee of the House, or va' court of law was the better tribunal 
for investigating the grave charges brought against Mr. Dillon.- 
Both courses were open. The?'* Government considered that the 
latter, the Opposition that the former, course was preferable. It 
was in deciding between the two that the question of judges and 
juries came into consideration. The Nationalists and the Liberals 
claimed that a Committee would, in this peculiar case, be less likely 
to be biassed of political prejudices than a London jury. First 
as to the judges. Mr. Gladstone said that “ within the present 
century very serious questions have been raised with respect to 
the conduct of eminent judges in English courts of justice." This 
was provoked by a remark that Lord R. Churchill made ; and Mr. 
Gladstone gave as an instance of the case of Lord Dundonald, where 
Lord Campbell criticised the conduct of his colleague, Lord 
Ellenborough. In answer, it was stated that Lord Campbell’s criti- 
cisms as a biographer were not held of much account, and if this 
was the only instance, Mr. Gladstone had not justified his remark. 
“'But," continued Mr. Gladstone, “ there is one judge [Mr. Justice 
Stephen] now upon the bench, who came down from the bench to 
take a part in regard to the great Irish question more violent than, 
has been taken almost by any layman I can remember. And if 
one of these gentlemen sitting below the gangway says it is ex- 
cusable in him to feci some mistrust in such a case, though I should 
not feel mistrust myself, yet I must say that I understand that mis- 
trust. ” Then as to the juries. A London jury accustomed for 
years to read the denunciations of the against the Irish party 

(and the charges now made were mere repetitions of charges made 
long ago) were surely liable to be biassed by what they had been 
accustomed to read. We have to remember how extensively the 
charges of the Times have been circulated, and we may well 
imagine that Conservatives would not spare to use them in order to 
gain a political advantage. Then there are other than party pre- 
judices. There are -the prejudices in favour of the liberty of the 
press — prejudices well founded, no doubt, but prejudices that wjre 
very likely, especially in these excited times, to interfere with the 
calm dispensing of even-handed justice. Consider, too, how the 
minds of a jury can be biassed by Jssues irrelevant to the case in 
hand. How cotinsel 

“ Skilled by a touch to depeen Scandal’s tints 
With all the kind mendacity of hints; " 
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•could rake up almost every incident in the private life of a man, 
and blind his judges to what they are strictly called upon to decide. 

To assert these objections is very different from charging judges 
and juries with evil attributes. What the Opposition claimed was 
that judges and juries were human, after all, and not infallible, that 
the probabilities of a fair trial were greaten in a Select Committee. 

Is it so very absurd to think that at sOch a trial both parties would 
not stand on equal ground ? Ought we to blame an Irishman for 
distrusting juries whose political prejudices are violently against 
him, and for wishing that judges like Caesar’s wife should be above 
suspicion ? 

It was pointed out that the resolutions of the House of Com- 
mons could be put in evidence against Mr. Dillon. It so happen- 
ed in the case of Mr* Bradlaugh, when he brought an action against 
the Sergeant-at-Arms, a resolution of the House (hoping that the 
Sergeant-at-Arms had acted according to the orders of the House) 
was admitted as evidence. Sir Henry James replied that these re- 
solutions must be .shown to be relevant to the issue before they could 
be admitted, and he contended that in this case the resolutions 
would not be relevant. On the other hand what was the position 
of the parties? The House of Commons prosecutes the Times^ and 
the House of Commons declines to express any opinion on the 
case. 

Sir Henry James too, it was, who challenged the Opposition to 
name any c^se where a jury was influenced by political prejudices. 
He himself gave two instances to the contrary, where party consi- 
derations were laid aside. The challenge was immediately taken 
up. Mr. Healy mentioned the “ Manchester Martyrdom, ” where 
five men — presumably Irishmen- -charged with wilful murder were 
instantly convicted. One of these five men was proved to have 
been serving as a marine on board a ship of war in the Channel on 
the very day when the murder took place, and he was released. Mr. 
H. Fowler mentioned the cases of Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Cochrane 
and “ Belt v. Lowes.” Why, he asked further, were those frequent 
appeals made to superior courts to reverse the verdict of juries ? 
Another lawyer referred to a case of bribeiy arising out of a recent 
election at Boston. The verdict “not guilty” was loudly applaud* 
ed, especially by those on the two front benches, reserved for the 
jurymen in waiting. One man “ with a loud voice ” was fined, and 
he proved to be otfe of the jurors in the next case. The judge 
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(Mr. Justice Stephen) ordered that that particular jury should not be 
called upon, and the Times afterwards commented severely on the 
sympathy of Lincolnshire jurymen with bribers. Mr. Labouchere 
sarcastically observed that Sir Henry James had spoken of trial by 
jury in terms which he had no doubt many and many a time ad- 
dressed to that noble institution ; and asked why changes of venue 
and “ special juries ” were cpntinually demanded. ^ 

It would have been remarkable if during the debate no mention 
had been made of the case of “ Brennon v. Ridgway, ” decided 
about that time. Mr. Brennon was &n Irishman accused of asso- 
ciation with'dynamitards. He brought an action against Ridgway, 
the publisher of the offending pamphlet, and obtained £ 500 dam- 
ages. But it was pointed out in answer that Brennon was (though a 
Home Kuler) an enemy of the Nationalists, that he wa.s a Conser- 
vative candidate, and that there were seven Tories on the jury. 

We come lastly to the appointment of a Select Committee to try 
the issue between Mr. Dillon and the Times, or, as afterwards 
determined, between the Irish party and the Times. Sir Charles 
Lewis’s motion was negatived by a majority of 79 votes, 218 against 
297. The Solicitor General’s amendment then became the substan- 
tive motion, and to this Mr. Gladstone proposed as an amendment 
that a Select Committee should be appointed. He argued that 
such a course was conformable both to reason and precedent. 

The first precedent to be noticed is the case of “ Grissell and 
Ward,” 1879. Some statements were made to a Committee of the 
House suggesting corruption against certain members of that Com- 
mittee. The Committee asked for an inquiry, and the inquiry was 
made before the persons were brought to the bar. There was no 
inquiry after they were brought to the bar. But this, it was pointed 
out, was not a question of substance at all. On the other hand, it 
was contended that the case bore no analogy to the present case, 
as the inquiry was not made to see whether a breach of privilege 
had been committed, but to see if there was any truth in the 
charges that had been made. In this connection we may place the 
exact words of Mr. Gladstone’s amendment : “ That this House 
is of opinion that an inquiry should be made by a Select Committee 
into the charge of wilful falsehood, in a speech delivered in this 
House, brought in an article published in the Times newspaper of 
the 2nd May, ^[ajnst John Dillon, Esq., Member for East Maya ” 

In 1854, Mr. Butt complained that an article in the Timet was 
a breach of privilege, and moved that a Committee of Privileges be 
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appointed to Inquire and report thereon. The article accused the 
Irish party of corruption, said that the Irish members represented 
only the“ embodied wish of some hundreds of needy men to obtain 
place, salary, power.” Lord John* Russell supported the motion. 
“ The House,*' he said, ** cannot feel the slightest doubt on this 
occasion in assenting to the motion,” But this was a case in v^fhich 
a Committee should have been appointed, as the <diarge was one of 
corruption. Even judging by the results of that Committee, was 
there any inducement for another ? The report given then was 
quite unsatisfactory. The Committee said that they had had to in- 
vestigate matters of idle gossip atid groundless scandalS, and added 
as their opinion that ‘‘ no investigation by a Committee with the 
powers which had been intrusted to them could be satisfactory.” 
Mr. Gladstone contended that the present charge was graver than * 
that of corruption. ” Why is corruption a grave offence ? Because 
it may lead you to act falsely in the exercise of duty. But this is a 
case where you do act falsely in the performance of your duty, where, 
in reasoning with the House, and professing to assist it in its 
deliberation, you wilfully tell it what you know to be falsehoods 
and intend to mislead it . . • . To say a member is greedy of place 
may imply that he is in a condition in which he is liable to be cor- 
rupted.” And yet on the .slender ground referred to above a Com- 
mittee was granted unanimously. 

The case of Mr. Whittle Harvey does not seem to have much 
bearing on the question. This gentleman was refused admission 
to the Bar on account of a verdidt given by a jury twenty years 
before. In the amended form the motion was for an inquiry by a 
Committee whether the verdict was right or not. Lord Althorp 
granted the Committee because “ it was claimed by the hon. member 
and was but justice to him.” 

If a Committee were appointed there would, it was argued, be a 
difficulty as to its composition. It would be a partisan Committee ; 
the Government would have a majority ; the Committee would 
disagree on the verdict ; the result would be unsatisfying ; there 
would be two reports — the report of the minority and the report of 
the majority. Would the Irish members sit on it ? 

To this the Irish replied that they were not afraid to go before a 
Committee of members politically opposed to them. Mr. Dillon said 
that he was prepared to be examined before a Committee on which 
no Irishman should sit. The sense of responsibility would overcome 
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even intense prejudices. As for a double verdict a jury also might 
disagree. One man out of eleven may dissent. But the Com- 
mitee had an advantage in this that brains could be weighed as well 
as noses counted. ^ 

There remains much to be said on this question of a Select 
Contmittee, and on the whole subject generally. But it would be 
taxing the patien«;e of readers too severely. We are content with 
having placed before them some outlines of the debate, rude and 
faint no doubt, but as impartial as it lay in our power to make it. 
Those who are interested in the subject will draw their own con- 
clusions as tb whether the Opposition or the Government came out 
of the conflict with greater honour. 

Louis Blaze. 
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II 

I l^VT Verona in the afternoon, and as I had seen Milan and 
Venice during my previous visit to Europe, I went> southwards 
to see Florence and Rome. I passed by the classic town of 
Mantua, which was the residence of Virgil for a time, and reached 
Bologna at night. 

Bologna is a city of arcades, — the foot-paths in most of the 
important streets are arched over. The Piazza Vittorio Emanuel 
(Victor Emanuel Square)is the centre of Bologna, and some of the 
oldest historic houses are situated here. The Palazzo Publico 
dates from 1290 A. D. and the Palazzo del Podesta dates from 
1201 A. D. It was in a room of this last palace that King Enzio, 
the son of Frederic Barbarosa, was kept in confinement for twenty- 
two years. In the centre of this square also is the celebrated 
statue of Neptune by John of Bologna, and on one side of t his 
square is the great church of San Petronio. Inside the church, 
the view is imposing. The immense proportions of the church, 
its beautiful* Lombard — Gothic architecture, less rigid than pure 
Gothic, and its beautiful painted windows, all make the church 
imposing. The chapels are rich and splendid, and belong to the 
principal families of Bologna. A sister of Napoleon Bonaparte is 
buried in one of these chapels. 

Close to this great church is the Archiginnaseo, the famous old 
University of Bologna. The courtyard, palaces and rooms arc 
decorated with the coats of arms of its former students and 
professors. There is a splendid library here, containing 200,000 
volumes, and among the marble busts of the professors I saw two 
of ladies. The lecture room of the great Italian naturalist 
Galvani is shewn to visitors, while in front of the building, 
Galvani’s marble statue adorns a square. 

Passing by Square Cavour and Square Galileo I came to church 
San Dominico, containing the magnificent tomb of San Dominico 
and the humbler tomb of Guido Reni, the greatest of Bolognese 
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painters. Not far from Guido Rene’s tomb is the figure of a lady 
embalmed and preserved for 300 years. 

I passed by the house of the famous Bolognese painters Caracci 
and the new bank, Cassa di Risparinio, all built of marble, and the 
finest modern building of Bologna. I also saw the group of seven 
old churches, San Stefano, a curious agglomeration of the oldest 
churches in Bolo^gna. The* roofs arc of beams and rafters in primi- 
tive fashion and the saints and images are rudely shaped. I saw a 
baptistmal font, like a well, for baptism in olden days was per- 
formed by a regular immersion in water. This ancient place was 
at first used for pagan worship, and Christian churches were built 
after, when Christianity was introduced. 

The leaning towers of Bologna are the most curious sight here. 
They are two old brick towers of the twelfth century, 272 feet and 
138 feet high respectively. The former is 3feet 5 inches out of the 
perpendicular, while the latter^ and the smaller one is no le.ss than 8^ 
feet out of the perpendicular and looks as if it was about to fall ! „ 
The obliquity of many towers in Italy has been caused by the 
settling ofthc ground, but it is believed the wonderful obliquity 
of this smaller tower was intentional ! 

In the Accademia della Belle Arte I saw a good collection of 
the works of the three Caracci and of Guido Rene, all of whom were 
born in Bologna. Guedo Rene’s famous Massacre of the Innocents 
and his crucifixion are among his best. But the lion of this collec- 
tion is Raphael’s St Cicilia in ci sts^sy. Sheis listening to a heavenly 
choir in the clouds, and St. Paul, St. John, Augustine and Mary 
Magdalene arc her companions, and all seem rapt in ecstasy. 

The Campo Santo or burial ground of Bologna (and that of 
Genoa) are considered the finest cemeteries in Europe. The Campo 
Santo is not like the Pere la Chaise of Paris, a crowd of monuments 
on a vast exposed plain, but is a great structure, in which the graves 
and beautiful marble monuments are arranged in long arcades. 
The building is increased as more room is wanted, while the 
poor are buried in trenches in the open courtyards. 

Space in this buildiug is very costly, and a room about 1 1 feet 
square costs about 1 2, 000 francs. The monuments on many of 
these tombs are of the finest Carrara marble, and are executed by 
the most eminent sculptors of the day, and defy description. A mag- 
nificent statue of Murat, the general of Napoleon and the king of 
Naples has been executed and erected on the tomb of that 
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dashing soldier, and his daughter is also buried here. Exquisite 
statues of mothers bewailing the loss of children, of daughters 
weeping over the grave of parents, of Grief or Fame or Virtue 
sorrowing over the dead, adorn many of these graves. One circu- 
lar room is reserved for the busts of the great men of Bologna the 
busts being placed on niches. This is called the Pantheon. Galvani 
the naturalist occupies the central place of honor, and Rossini the 
musician occupies the niche under him. In this temple of fame — 
this hall of the departed great, one niche, and not an obscure one, 
is occupied by a woman, — Anna Manzotine who was a distin- 
guished professor in the university here. 

I left Bologna in the afternoon and soon after we crossed the 
Reno which flows close to Bologna, and entered into the gorges 
of the wild Appenines along the valley of that river. We passed 
through a number of tunnels and crossed and re-crossed the Reno 
which clattered along its stoney bed below with all the wildness of 
a mountain stream. The mountains around us became wilder and . 
wilder as we went further and further, until the scenery was all 
obscured in the darkness of night. At about 7 P. we reached 
Pistoja, the town where pistols were first manufactured, and after 
8 P. M. we reached Florence. 

The next morning as I looked out of my hotel window and 
saw the classic Arno rolling below, as I surveyed the beautiful 
houses of Florence and its streets all paved with frisole stone, and 
as far beyond I surveyed the high wooded hills bounding the 
horizon on every side, — I remembered the lines I had read in my 
school days — 

‘‘ Of^all the fairest cities of the Earth, 

None is so fair as Florence ! 

In writing thus the poet however not only thought of the 
beauty of the town, the river, and the hills and gardens 
around, but must also have involuntarily thought of the glorious 
past of Florence ! For when Europe was buried in the gloom of 
the middle ages after the extinction of ancient civilization, 
it was Florence which first lighted the torch of civilization, it was 
Florence which imparted to a dead world the vivifying . energy of 
poetry, of painting and sculpture, of arts and of civilization ! And 
where is the town in Europe or In the world, — Athens alone perhaps 
excepted, — which can boast of having given birth to such a galaxy 
of great men, such a crowd of instructors of the world, as Florence ? 
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The names of Galileo and Dante alone would suffice to make a 
a city proud, but Florence displays to the admiring world a 
host of other names almost as great and glorious. The poets 
Petrarch and Boccacio, the metchant prince Lorenzo di Medici, 
Leonard! da Vinci the father of modern painting, and the matchless 
Michael Angelo, matchless alike in painting, in sculpnere and in 
architecture — wereall born in Florence ! The devotee who sets out 
on an intellectual pilgrimage, cannot come to a holier or nobler 
shrine than Florence ! 

The glory of modern Florence is her matchless picture 
galleries, those of Uffizi and Pitti. One may study painting 
and sclupture in these galleries for months and years. I cannot 
pretend to give here any thing like a proper account of even the 
most celebrated paintings and statues collected here ; all I can do 
is to mention by name only a few of the most important The 
famous Venus di Medici the matchless statue which was found in 
, the sixteenth century among the ruins of Hadrian’s palace near 
Tivoli is in the Uffizi gallery. The still more famous statues of Niobe 
and her children which have been copied and reproduced in so 
many modern mansions in the capitals of Europe arc also here. 
A long series of remarkable busts of Roman Emperors are also 
chronologically arranged in this gallery, and an excellent copy of 
the Laocoon group is also kept here. Among the paintings, Raphael’s 
** Madonna of the Gold Finch,” his “ Madonna with the Scroll ” and his 
“ St John in the Wilderness ” are in the hall called the Tribune, and 
the same room contains two of Titian’s matchless Venuses, and 
Albert Durer’s ‘'Adoration o! the Magi.” Leonardi da Vinci’s 
“ Head of Medusa ” and Corregio’s picture on the same subject arc 
in a neighbouring room. The collection, however, of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools is comparatively poor and insignificant One room 
in this gallery contains the portraits of celebrated painters mostly 
done by themselves, and another room contains a priceless collection, 
first sketches in pen and ink and other drawings of Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Rubens and other great masters. 

A covered passage connects this Uffizi gallery with the Pitti 
gallery on the other side of the Arno, and the whole of this passage 
is lined with celebrated portraits of the Medici family and also 
of historical characters of all countries and ages. 

The Pitti palace was commenced by Pitti a merchant in 1440, 
but as he was unable to finish it, he sold it to the wife of Cosmo 
and it thenceforward became the palace of the iticdic of Florence. 
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It is a massive building of roughhewn stone, more strong and 
massive than elegant in its external appearance, but the great 
halls inside are paved and decorated with the finest stones and 
richest marbles that money could*buy or art could arrange. The 
hall of flowers and other rooms are superb in their beauty. ^ The 
rooms are now filled with about 500 pictures of the highest merit. 
Raphael’s Madonna della Seggiola, his Madonna del Baldachino and 
his holy family, Michael Angelo’s celebrated “ Fates,” Titian’s 
Bella, and his Magdalene, Murillo’s Virgin Mary and Christ 
and Madonna with Rosary, Guido Rene’s Cleopatra, Rubens’s 
Results of War and Sacred Family and Van Dyke’s Charles I of 
England and his Queen are among the most important pictures of 
this priceless collection. Canova’s famous Venus is in this Pitti gallery. 

The Ufifizi gallery is located near the Piazza della Signoria which 
is the central square of Florence. In it is the Palazzo Vecchio 
which was the seat of Government when the Pitti Palace was the 
residence of the Medici. Close by are a fountain with Neptune and 
Tritons by John of Bologna 

A short way from this square leads to the Duomo or Cathedral 
of Florence. The Florentines commenced it in 1298 A. D. with 
the intention of raising a monument which would outvie all pre- 
vious structures, and it was not till the fifteerth century that this 
splendid edifice was completed. It is a superb building of brick 
encrusted with white and black marble which gives it its splendid 
outward appearance. To my eye, however, a building of such vast 
dimensions looks finer and 'purer in white marble like the 
Taj of Agra or the Cathedral of Milan than in marbles of 
different colours. The roof of tiles too takes away from the 
beauty of this building. The grand cupola of this cathedral was 
so much admired by Michael Angelo that he took it for his model 
in erecting that finest of human buildings, St. Peter’s Church at 
Rome. The old facade of the cathedral has been taken down and 
a new one has recently been completed. The cathedral is 
496 feet in length and 363 feet high to the summit of the cross. 

The cathedral is singularly wanting in ornamentation inside, — 
but the statues which are there are by the greatest artists including 
Michael Angelo. The vast proportions of the cathedral, however, 
impress the visitor who enters it; 

Close to the cathedral is the Campanile or Belfrey also of varie- 
gated marble, and light and graceful in appearance. The work on 
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the marble is so exquisite that Charles V said of it that it ought 
to be kept in a glass case ! It is 275 feet in height. 

In front of the cathedral is the Baptistry also of variegated 
marble and splendid bronze gates. The figures on these bronze 
gates represent scriptural events and are so exquisitely done that 
Michael Angelo declared they were worthy to be the portals of 
paradise! Dante too speaks 'of this Baptistry in his Inferno as 
“ St John*s fair dome of me beloved.” 

Inside, the walls are lined and the pavement inlaid with marble. 
It is dedicated to St. John the Baptist and all Florentines are 
baptised here. Before the principal gate are two columns on 
which was formerly suspended the immense chain with which 
the Pisans in 1406 attempted to close their harbour against the 
Florentines and the Genoese, and which was brought to Florence 
as a trophy of victory. 

Scarcely, five minute's walk from the cathedral is the church of 
San Lorenzo close to which are the New Sacristy and the Medi- 
cean Chapel. This chapel is a wonderful octagon building the 
inner walls of which are covered with agate and jasper and amaranth 
and lapiz lazuli and about eighteen different kinds of rich marble ! 
The cost of this hall of valuable stones must have been enormous, it 
is said, it amounted to 22 millions of franks I It contains the sarco- 
phagi of Duke Ferdinand II, Cosmo II, Ferdinand I, Francesco I, 
and Cosmo III. The ashes of the founder of the Medici family are 
however not here, they are deposited in a humble vault below with 
single rectangular stones to mark fhe spots. 

Adjoining this Medicean chapel is the New Sacristy of which I 
have spoken before. It contains the sarcophagi of the Duke of 
Nemours and the Duke of Urbino. Over the tombs are the statue 
of Night and Day and of Dawn and Twilight, both by Michael 
and considered among his master works. The statues are still un- 
finished as Michael Angelo left for Rome before finishing the 
works, and no profane hand has since touched what that great 
master left unfinished. 

From these tombs of the “great ones of tlie earth” I turned with 
far deeper interest to the ashes of some of the really greatest men 
that the world has ever produced. The church of San Croce is 
the Pantheon of Florence. There I saw the tomb of Galileo with 
the statue of that luminary of science, holding the telscoope in his 
hand and contempl^iting the heavens. There too I saw the tomb 
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of Michael Angelo with the statues of three females over it, re- 
presenting painting, sculpture and architecture. The poet Alficri 
also sleeps there, and there too reposes Machiaveli’s dust. 

But “Ungrateful Florence! Dante sleeps afar.” Dante was 
banished by his fellow-citizens and is buried in Ravenna. The 
modern Florentines have done all that they could to wipe out the 
ingratitude of their fathers. The chureft, though it does not contain 
the tomb of Dante, has a magnificent monument of marble, — the 
finest in the church, — dedicated to the memory of the poet. And 
outside the church in the centre of the square there is^ a still finer 
marble statue of the great poet, i8 feet high, standing on a pedestal 
22 feet high, and seeming, with his frowning meditating brow, to 
contemplate those scenes of the Inferno which are among thc^ 
grandest and most terrible productions of the human imagination. 

Florence is embosomed in the midst of hills on all sides from 
which beautiful views can be obtained. The cascine to the west of 
the city is the Bois de Boulogne of Florence, but I had not time 
to visit it. A great number of Englishmen and other foreigners 
reside in this town attracted by its splendid collections of art, its 
grand historical associations, the beauty of its situation and the 
courtesy of its people. 

I left Florence at night and the next morning I was in Rome, 
“the Niobe of Nations,'’ the “ Mother of Dead Empires.” I could 
scarcely believe that I was in that ancient city, the mistress of the 
ancient worjd, the wonder of the modern world ! I could scarcely 
believe I was treading the path Along which Vestal Virgins walked 
twenty-five centuries ago, that I was standing on the ruins of the 
edifice where Julius Caesar sat and was murdered, that I was walk- 
ing under triumphal arches under which victors from Europe, 
from Asia and from Africa came with pompous processions among 
the deafening cheers of the Roman population ! Associations of 
over two thousand years linger over the hoary ruins of this ancient 
city, while the noblest creations of genius of the middle ages in 
sculpture, architecture and painting ennoble and beautify this vene- 
rable spot. But an account of Rome must be reserved for the next 
number and must form a chapter by itself. 


R. C. Dutt. 
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WlLtlAM PENN. 

I. 

There are t\Vo principles, by which men usually regulate thcif 
conduct, whether in private or in public life. The one is built on 
political expediency ; the other upon morality and religion. The 
latter principle was the guiding star of William Penn's life, as a 
private gentleman, statesman and legislator. History has seldom 
recorded a more noble life ; simple in its grandeur and exalted in its 
truth. Yet there arc few men who have been more traduced than 
William Penn ; in his own age and subsequently. William Penn the 
Quaker, has sufficed to express the fullness of contempt ; and, alas, 
how sad it is to know that his principal detractors were Non-Confor- 
mists ! The very people he helped forward so much towards liberty. 
The Dissenters have forgotten, or have, indeed, been slow to admit the 
great claim for gratitude this man has on them. lie was unwearied 
in his labours for the cause of truth, both as a writer and a speaker ; 
pleading most eloquently for liberty of conscience for all. Show- 
ing with great power where the authority of the State over the 
subject ended. Clearly demonstrating that the king, nor no man, 
had the right to step into the place of God. That the knowledge 
of good and evil in the mind of man was implanted there by the 
hand of his Maker, and as a sentient being to his Maker alone was he 
responsible whether the worship he offered was acceptable or non- 
acceptable ; he should not therefore be compelled to stand before 
any other earthly tribunal to be adjudged. Penn used his great in- 
fluence at court, and his personal influence with the Duke of 
York, afterwards James II., faithfully for the furtherance of his 
cause ; and always tried to the best of his ability to stand be- 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed in matters of conscience. 
Penn lived in dark day.s, when such things were discerned as 
through a glass dimly, and of course he suffered more than once 
for the cause of truth, and for right-doing — yet bravely he laboured 
on, and had the satisfaction of seeing in his lifetime, the yoke 
which was pressing heavily on the whole of the Dissenters, and 
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had been the means of leading thousands to prison-suffering and 
death, if not entirely removed yet made bearable. It is only a care- 
ful study of the life and times of William* Penn that will enable 
us to comprehend how much this dhe man did for the cause of 
liberty of conscience. We who live now take our privileges as a 
matter of course, and are only too forgetful of the great men *who 
have gone before us and to whose labours under Cod we owe the 
fruits which we so composedly enjoy ; and one of the chief labourers 
was William Penn, a man who bore no small portion of the heat 
and burden of hia day. 

Penn began his work as a student of Christ Church, Oxford, 
where be was fined for non-conformity, and subsequently expelled 
for what was considered a flagrant breach of discipline but which 
he felt was on his part a justifiable act Then for liberty of* 
conscience we next find him a prisoner for seven months in the 
Tower. One of his tracts had given offence to some of the 
Prelates of whom the Bishop of Ldndon was the chief. These 
Prelates made the affair one of public animadversion by the 
Government ; and the consequence was Penn was arrested and 
sent a prisoner to the Tower. It was during this term of his 
imprisonment that he wrote the famous “No Cross, No Crown.’* 
The next year {1670) the ill-famed Conventicle Act was passed by 
Parliament, which prohibited Dissenters from worshipping God in 
their own way. This Act led to Penn being again arrested for wor- 
shipping God accordingto the dictates of his conscience, and he was 
placed to take his trial at tl/e Old Bailey and committed to 
Newgate. This trial is historical on account ofthe determination of 
the magistrates to have him convicted and the steadiness of the jury 
in upholding their verdict of “not guilty,” though the poor jurymen 
had been kept for two days and two nights without refreshment, and 
in the end were fined forty marks each for their persistency. Penn 
was also fined for contempt of court, and was committed to prison 
together with the jurymen, till the fines were paid. The trial is also 
remarkable for the noble defence Penn made, taking his stand on 
the privileges of the Great Charter and pleading therefrom for 
the rights and liberties of the subject Shortly after this his father. 
Admiral Penn, died, and he found himself in possession of a very 
handsome estate ; and the first use he made of his means was for 
the cause of truth, travelling as a minister of the gospel through 
different parts of England, returning to London about the fatter 
end of the year» He was again arrested for preaching at a meeting 
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house, and sent to the To\ver, where he was in a little while brought 
before the Lieutenant of the Tower, Sir John Robinson, and after a 
vain attempt by his judge to establish evil-doing through calumny, 
which Penn most indignantly rebutted and refuted, he was 
committed to Newgate, there to expiate by a six months’ imprison- 
ment the crime of having refused to take the oath which had been 
offered him, as this was all that could be proved against him. Such 
action on the part of Govrenment, Penn graphically described as 
but the knotting of whip cord on the part of the enactors to lash their 
own posteyity, whom they could never promise to be emformed for 
ages to come to a national religion. 

The declaration of indulgences to tender consciences in matters 
of religion, which Charles II. granted in 1671, had, for the short 
time it was in force, secured the whole body of the Dissenters from 
persecution ; but now in the year 1674, an occurrence took place, 
that became the means of removing it. The Parliament, though 
upon the whole friendly to religious toleration, suddenly became 
conscious that this declaration of indulgence by the king was an 
undue extension of his prerogative, and therefore, called it in as 
illegal. This measure was wilfully misinterpreted by those in 
office, who were bigots, as implying a wish on the part of Parlia- 
ment that all privileges to Dissenters should be withdrawn ; and 
therefore, to gratify their own barbarous prejudices, they availed 
themselves of the opportunity to consider the Conventicle Act 
as in force, and to renew their old practices. These cruel and 
wicked proceedings, again roused the spirit of William Penn, and 
kept him employed for the remainder of this year. He protested 
that Englishmen came not to their liberties and properties by the 
Protestant religion. Their date rises higher. Why then should 
a non-conformity to it, purely conscientious, deprive them of it ? 
This or that sort of religion was not specified in the ancient civil 
government. As the nature of things differ, that of body and 
soul, of earth and heaven, of this world and that to come, so 
there could be no reason, to persecute any man in this world 
about anything that belongs to the next. Who art thou, that 
judgest another man’s servant. lie must stand or fall to his 
master the Great God. Let tares and wheat grow together till 
the harvest. It is not the interest ,of governors to blow coals in 
their own country especially when it is to consume their own 
people, and it may be themselves too. 
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As the evil of persecution began seriously to spread, Penn, 
with his usual single-hearted boldness, addressed a letter of 
appeal on the subject directly to ^the king. This appeal pro- 
duced no result, for persecution still continued ; probably the 
king could‘ not help himself. Penn then tried to stem, the 
torrent by appealing directly to the nation, and he published a 
tract on the question, in which he states with much power what 
the birth-rights of Englishmen arc. The first of these consisted 
of an ownership and undisturbed possession so that what they had 
was rightly their own and nobody's else^ and such possession and 
ozvnership related both to title and security^ of estate and liberty of 
person from the violence of arbitf ary poiver. This was the situa- 
tion of the people in ancient British times. They who governed’ 
afterwards, the Saxons, made no alteration in this law, but 
confirmed it. The Normans, who came next, did the same. 
William, at his coronation, made a jolemn covenant to maintain 
the good, approved, and ancient laws of the kingdom, and to 
inhibit all spoil and unjust judgment. The same covenant 
was adopted by his successors, and was confirmed *by Magna 
Charta. The second birth-right of Englishmen consisted in 
the voting of every latv that was made^ whereby that ownership in 
liberty and property might be maintained. This also was the case in 
British Saxon, and Norman times. The third birth-right of Eng- 
lishmen consisted m having an influence upon and a great share in 
the judicatory poiver so that they were not to be condemned but by 
the votes of freemen. This practice, though not perhaps British, 
obtained very early in Saxon times. It was among the laws 
of Ethelred that in every hundred there should be a court, where 
twelve ancient freemen, together with the Lord of the hundred, 
should be sworn that they would not condemn the innocent 
or acquit the guilty. The same law continued to be the law of 
the land under different kings, till it was violated by John, when 
Magna Charta restored it. Magna Charta, however, was not the 
nativity b7it the restorer oi dinci^nX. English privileges. It was ho 
gfant of new riteSy but only a restorer of the old. Penn then ex- 
plained at length, the Great Charter of England and endeavoured 
to show by an appeal to reason, law, lawyers and facts, that the 
people of England could not bd justly deprived of any of these 
fundamentals without their own consent collectively ; nor could 
their representatives whatever else they might do constitutionally 
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alter them. Nothing then, he maintained, could be more unjust 
than to sacrifice the liberty and property of any man for religion, 
where he was not found breaking any law which related to natural 
or civil thingsS. Religion urrder any modification or church- 
Gov(?rnment was no part of the old English constitution. To live* 
honestly, to do no injury to another, and to give every man his 
due, was enough lo entitle any native to English privileges. “ It 
was this and not his religion, which gave him the great claim to^ 
the protection of the government under which he lived Near 
three hundred years before Austin set his foot on English ground’ 
the inhabitants had a good constitution. This came not in with 
him. Neither did it come in with Luther ; nor was it to go out 
.with Calvin. We were a free people by the creation of God^ by 
the redemption of Christ, and by the careful provision of our 
never to be forgotten, honourable ancestors ; so that our claim to- 
these privileges rising higher than Protestantism, could never 
justly be invalidated on account of non-conformity to any tenet 
or fashion it might prescribe. This would be to lose by the Refor- 
mation, which was effected only, that property might be enjoyed 
with conscience. 


J. H. Linton 
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As Mr. Goschen’s budget has excited a good deal of interest in 
India, and has occasioned a good deal of adverse criticism, I have, 
therefore, thought that a survey of the question would be interest- 
ing to many persons. Looked at as an abstract theory, it seems 
evident that it is just as beneficial for a nation to be out of debt as 
it is for an individual; but if we look at it as a question of fact it 
does not appear so clear. As a question of fact it presents many 
sides to view. * 

Voltaire, once, a long time ago, wrote upon economy, about 
which some people say he knew little, he then took occasion to 
sneer at the patriarch Abraham. This is not at all wonderful. 
Out of the many hundred articles in his Philosophical Dictionary^ 
there are very few in which he does not gird at revealed religion ; 
and he thought it all fair and reasonable at all times and^in all 
places to question the ways and workings of the Almighty. He is 
very great against Abraham and his domestic economy. He 
.shows with his usual sarcasm* that lisaw and Jacob leh that 
miserable Holy Land, probably bccau.se they could not be fed by 
the domestic economy of it ; and he is exceedingly witty when 
contrasting Abraham and the patriarchs who grew rich in that 
infertile desert with a French farmer of Auvergne. The life of Abra- 
ham, or the life of Jacob, by no means agrees with that of a rich 
Auvergnese with his fine hou.se, his vast granges and no less vast 
stables, his hundreds of acres of wheat, his acres of green food, his 
acres of vinc.s, his woods, his plantations of mulberry-trees for .silk 
worms, his hives of bees and other matters. Poor Abraham and Jacob 
who lived in tents and drove their flocks afield, melt into insignifi- 
cance before the substantial French farmer. ‘‘Pish !” cries a Voltairean, 
as he throws Jacob and Abraham to the winds. But as it happens 
the very engine by which Voltaire sought to demolish the truth 
establishes it. We know that the Bedouins exist now as did Jacob, 
and that Jacob's domestic economy could not have “ run on all 
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fours ” with what M. de Voltaire conceived a comfortable farmer 
with flocks and herds should establish. It is best to take the Bible 
as it is ; its domestic economy is perfectly true. It is possible that 
Croesus or the great King Solotnon with all their treasurcscould not 
have sustained such a national debt as that under which Queen 
Victoria feels very comfortable . 

I have referred to Voltaire’s writings, because in the same 
article, he has something to say, to his own satisfaction, of 
England’s National Debt He says, that in 1770 one hundred and 
seventeen years ago, twenty-three years before ’93 and the tre- 
mendous Revolution, France was farmed better than England, 
and that its people could bear their burdens more easily, adding, 
the immense debts of England and France promise for these 
nations not a total ruin or long decay, but continued evils and 
very likely a grand overthrow.” There were, he said, twenty 
millions of people in France, and eight millions in England. 
What with paper money alnd funded debt, France owed two 
hundred and fifty-four millions of louis iVors^ which, say, is equi- 
valent to guineas ; England owed one hundred and thirty 

millions of pounds sterling. But, compared to France, England 
was so backward in agriculture and commerce that progress would 
bring her great advantages. In England, too, the people were 
so free that every Englishman could prove — and did prove — that 
his king and country were going to be ruined every day ; but in 
France such a wild proceeding brought the asserter to the Bastilc, 
where he proved it to the Governor. The article seems fair and 
just ; but notwithstanding the advantages of France as enumerated 
she has been outstripped in the race. In one hundred and 
seventeen years England has more than quadrupled her popu- 
lation, made America, Canada, and Australia what they are, has 
added India to her territories, and has raised and started her on 
the road to progress, has populated New Zealand and a few dozen 
islands, has paid off more than she then owed of her National 
Debt, still owes , several hundred millions, and is richer than 
ever. England is in a position to pay, for instance, by a tax 
equal to the money wasted on drink, the whole debt in 
five or six yeans. And .she would have criminals and lunatics the 
less at the end of that time, and nobody the worse; only she abhors 
paternal despotism. France has also done wonders — for an idea. 
That great and beautiful nation is no longer first in commerce, 
nor in agriculture, nor in invention ; she has settled no colonies but 
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she has destroyed millions of young lives in war ; slw has reclaimed 
no deserts but she has flooded the world with the barren results of 
scepticism, she has not two young giants like Canada and Australia 
to look at and admire, but she believes in Mr. Malthus and that 
children are not the gift of the Lord. Which nation has done |;est ? 
Only one knows that persons who believe in that curious old book 
which somebody every year tries to prove wrong will say meekly — 
It is the Lord’s doing and wonderful in our eyes. 

But for all this advancemept a debt is a debt ; and England 
owes a great deal, but then there are thinkers who (hink it good 
for her to be in this position. Such men say, that the National 
Debt is the ballast of the ship, the bond of union, the fund-holder 
of much wealth that else would go abroad, and of incalculable, 
benefit to England, where capital is already too powerful, and 
which holds back so many hundred millions from being spent 
abroad in wild speculations, or to the hurt of her workmen of 
small capital. There are others who look upon the debt as an 
evil which should be got rid of, but not as an incalculable or 
desperate evil — by no means a millstone round the neck of the 
nation, but still as ballast they can well carry, but had better do 
without. C ertainly a great number of ladies, clergymen, honest 
and timid persons of modest expectations, the very backbone of 
the country, are benefited by it ; they save money, and are 
content with perfect safety, and as Lord Eldon phrased it, “the 
sweet security of fke three per cents.” For three and three and 
a half per cent, is what John ’Bull can borrow any amount of 
money at — and his word is his bond. It really appears that 
England cannot wipe away the debt if she would. It is not 
indeed so much a debt as a redeemable annuity that the nation 
grants to Mrs. Somebody who invests her three thousand pounds 
to get over ninety pounds a year which she spends in the country. 
If she has a slightly larger income she is taxed directly ; but 
whether so or not, she is indirectly taxed as to her beer, wine, 
and tea, to pay part of her own interest— infinitesmal possibly, 
but still a part. 

Some one asks, what right has John Bull, a rich fellow, to be in 
debt ? Simply because he is rich and industrious, and because he 
has been obliged to bury his. money in harbours, roads, local 
Improvements, parish work and defence. No 1 Because he is so 
quarrelsome and warlike ; if he was peaceable he would have no 
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tlebt Well, war is a cause but not the whole cause. Let us take 
the Spanish Armada as anrinstance ; the Pope blessed that devilish 
invasion, and set Spain and the Catholic powers upon England, 
and the money it cost her. to meet it, the nation was obliged to 
pay ; but it is remarkable how wonderfully cheap that little work 
was done. The wars against the great Napoleon, again, were 
undertaken to keep Europe open for England, for trade is the 
life-blood of her people, and Napoleon was always threatening 
that nation of shopkeepers, and did close almost every port 
against them. The Crimean War her people would rush into, 
driving Lord Aberdeen out of office because he wciuld not declare 
war. 

No more words— try with our swords 
was what the people shouted in 1852. Perhaps, therefore, half of 
the debt was incurred by the people, half from quarrels forced on 
them, but howsoever caused^ war has generally been popular, 
and war is expensive. And as the world goes a race to preserve 
itself must keep up its fighting strength ; and this police of Eng- 
land is also expensive, especially when they are dressed in the 
British red or in the navy blue. 

Although there is mention of a National Debt in the days of 
Henry VI. England may be said to have been free from it till 
the reign of William HI., when in 1689 she owed what Mr. 
Mantalini would call the ^‘ridiculously small sum” of ;^*664,293, 
But after Dutch William’s Continental Wars, undertaken by that 
sagacious monarch to protect th< Protestant powers and to cripple 
the overwhelming power of France as well as to defend 
England from the return of James II. England’s National Debt 
came to be five millions and the nation was alarmed. This sum 
Queen Anne increased to sixteen millions, and, though the nation 
stood higher and felt its power more, it became more and more in- 
debted. At the close of the American War, England owed nearly 
two hundred and fifty millions, which by ’93 she had reduced by 
five millions. Then can?c the time when all Europe was startled 
by the uprising of France ; and there can be little doubt that the 
English people were hurried into opposing first the Revolution 
and then Bonaparte from popular fear and a desire of self-preserva- 
tion. The debt, which stood at two hundred and forty-four millions 
in 1793, at the end of the French War (1802) had reached five 
hundred and seventy-one millions. Then came the Napoleonic 
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wars ; and in 1817, after Nelson’s battles, the Peninsular cam^- 
paigns and Waterloo, the accounts, when added up, reached the 
high figure of ;^'848,282,477. How the nation with its small 
population bore the strain, and yet increased in wealth and in' 
population history can tell. Great efforts were made by succeed* 
mg ministers to reduce the debt, yet in' 1830 England had paid off 
only eight millions. The nation was quite alive to its burden\ 
and to its duty towards posterity, for which it had fought, but 
which it had burdened with debt Two ways have been adopted 
of paying the debt — the first* is by a Sinking Fund, in which any 
surplus of national income goes to pay off part of the* debt ; the 
second by Terminable Annuities. In i860 some long annuities fell 
in, and Mr. Gladstone found himself with two millions a year addi- 
tional, the interest of the debt being reduced from fwenty-eight to 
twenty-six million.s. Now had the nation not been, as Pitt has it, 
“ignorantly impatient of taxation,” and had it submitted to the 
imposts of 1 860 up to- the present, it follows that, with compound 
interest, over one hundred millions of the debt might have beem 
paid off. 

Whether the Itnglish people have ever faced the debt with» a 
distinct intention of paying it is a question. The general feeling 
is that as their fathers and they have paid interest, so their sons 
are bound to pay it. Others, as has been stated, regard the debt 
as not wholly evil. In fact, it seems accepted that there is actually 
no debt at all in the sense of having at any given time to pay it 
off. “ The 'public debt,” says Lord Granville, “ consists not in. 
capital but in annuities, and all reductions of it are not reductions 
of capital but of annuities * * * . The annual income which- 

the holder of stock derives from the debt, is all which is in any 
sense, his right — but that right is inviolable. The State has not 
borrowed his money at interest, under any obligation of repay- 
ment, but has sold him an annuity.” This is really the fact. 
Some one having saved ;^i,ooo and fearing to live on the capital, 
purchases, on the security of the State, at the price of consols or 
the consolidated funded debt, a perpetual annuity somc;^35 
per year. Such a one can enjoy, will away or sell that annuity. It 
may have been bought at per ;^’ioo, and may be sold out at 
and thus the first hcJder after having enjoyed an income for 
years may retire with a profit. ' It is plain that this security is 
good. The interest is spent in the country, a number of fund- 
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holders are kept in secure but genteel poverty^ those who are 
ailing or cautious are relieved when they choose to quit trade 
or business, and there are other benefits. That the taxpayer has 
to furnish such a large sum of i^oney a year, for the interest is little 
hardship, speaking collectively — why, he throws away nearly 
thrc/^ times the amount on drink, and he feels it no hardship. 
Doubtless some may be surprised to learn that England's debt is 
no debt at all but an engagement to pay annuities ; but then 
nothing is exactly what it pretends to be in this Protean woMd. 

r 

Vicarious. 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

Down the Nile. 

» 

Our boat was soon under weigh, but now with her head down 
stream ; and the strong current swept us along towards the cool 
north. Next day we reached the vast temple of Abno-Symbal, 
which is by far the most interesting in N ubia, and certainly one 
of the finest or\ Nile. It is entirely excavated in the living 
rock. Close to it is a second templ^, both of the time of Ramesis 
the Great, who was the .second king of that name, and the sup- 
posed Sesostris of the Greeks. 

There are many highly finished sculptures of b'attle-scenes 
and of the conqueror’s return in triumph, offering his prisoners 
and spoil to the gods. At the entrance to the temple, there are 
four of the most gigantic, but, at the same time, beautiful Colossi 
in Egypt. Of the four, only two are well preserved. A boat- 
man looked a mere speck sitting in the hollow of the ear of one 
of these monsters, which is supposed to represent Ramesis him- 
self. The whole statue, including the throne on which it is 
seated, is one mass of solid stone, having been formed, like the 
temple, by cutting away the rock in situ. 

The deities represented inside the temples appear to be “ Re ” — 
a strange figure of a man having a hawk’s head with an orb and 
asp over it, and wearing a girdle, which hangs down behind as 
if to represent a tail. Another figure is that of “Hanooman.” 
There is also a nearly nude female figure, with a beautifully mild 
expression, the head-dress formed by a vulture with extended 
wings, with a globe over it. This figure represents “ Jsis. ” Here 
also appear the gods “ Anouke, ” “ S&te, ” and “ Kneph, the 
triad of the cataracts ; also a female figure, well formed and clothed, 
holding the hand of Ramesis? the king, probably intended to 
represent his queen. The entrance to this temple was found 
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and cleared of sand by Belzoni, who seems to have laboure({ 
with great success for many years in excavating tombs and 
temples in Egypt 

Besides the figures I have mfntioned, there are fnside of the 
larger temple eight standing Colossi. My head just touched 
theirs knees ; yet they are only babes, compared to the Colossi 
outside. In tbe^ adytum of the smaller temple is sculptured 
the sacred cow, the animal worshipped by the Hindoos to this day. 
The principal excavation, some 200 feet deep, is guardedl'by a 
Colossus, whose arm from the elbow-joint to the tips of the- 
fingers measures fifteen feet The hall, corridors, and side rooms- 
are perfect, but all is dark ; and the torches throw an uncertain 
light on the monstrous deities and various races of men in all 
the horrors of the fiercest battle-sc :ne, giving a demoniac effect 
to the strange figures that seem to denounce the intruders 
within their sanctuary. 

Having examined all the ni/merous apartments, from the smalt 
entrance, nearly filled to the roof with sand-drift, to'the altar in 
the adytum at the far extremity, and our torches being nearly 
expended, 'wc groped our way out of this most extraordinary 
cavern, and, after a frugal lunch off dates and Nile water, with 
a chibouk of aromatic Jcbelee, climbed up to the top of the hill; 
into the heart of which the temples have been excavated. From 
this spot we had a fine view of the surrounding valley and 
desert. We remarked here the site of a very large and apparently 
ancient enclosure or camp — probably that of Petronius and his 
Roman cohorts, who are supposed to have penetrated thus 
far ; or it may once have been the walls of some large city now 
desolate and lonely enough, for not a living animal was visible : 
here solitude reigned alone. 

We reached our boat late, and at once cast off from the shore 
and floated down with the stream all night. On arriving at Derr, 
we visited an old temple much mutilated, which also dates from 
the time of Sesostris. In contains the remains of some spirited 
sculptures. In the area a battle-scene is represeitted with imperfect 
traces of numerous chariots and horses, and confused figures ; the 
king, out of all proportion, larger than the rest In the inner hall, 

I remarked a very unusual sculpture of a man and woman with 
their hands on each other’s shoulders as if wrestling. Dates are 
recorded in these temples in hieroglyphics, showing that Sesos- 
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tris, the founder, lived or reigned 1355 B. c It is very wonderful how 
Jthese temples have remained in their present state so many years ; 
the climate is so dry, little or no rain, and no frost to crumble 
stone away, that time passes over these ancient monuments with 
•a gentle hand. 

We sailed on and arrived at Dakke, the place mentioned along 
with Akwin in Scripture, whither Pharaoh sent !br the magicians, 
whos§ power, though indeed wonderful and long since lost to 
mortals served only as a foiUto the mightier works of the divine 
missionary. Egypt has been for ages and ages the stronghold of 
magic, and it is still studied in the land. We learn in Holy Writ 
that the early race of man was originally endowed with miraculous 
powers, which seem to have been entirely lost. The early knowledge 
lingered for centuries among the Chaldeans. The remote grand- 
sons of Adam were, perhaps, skilled in those wondrous sciences 
of which the world has only now commenced to regain the 
knowledge — such as the various applications of electricity, 
mesmerism, clairvoyance, and the like. Architecture wrought 
her wonders some three thousand years ago af Memphis, 
Aboo-Symbal, and stupendous Thebes ; and in those days we 
know that what was then termed magic was practised by the 
men of Dakke and Akmin. In some of the mysteries of Isis, 
great secrets are darkly shadowed forth ; and some of the 
sculptured remains on the walls of her ancient temples go far 
to prove how little there is really new in the wonders of the 
present age. We know that Moses was skilled in all the 
knowledge of the Egyptians. What was this knowledge, known 
only to the wily priesthood, to which body every Pharaoh 
belonged, and into which Moses, as the adopted son of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, was doubltess initiated ? 

We visited Gerf Hoosian the following morning, where there 
is a temple close to the river, as indeed all the temples arc, proving 
that the river can in no place have greatly change its bed. 
This shrine is also excavated in the rock, with a portico built 
at the mouth of the entrance. Most of the temples above the 
Island of Philoe, at the top of the first cataract, are excavated, 
though none below it. At the upper end of this temple, in the 
adytum or sanctuary, there aro some sitting figures in peculiarly 
high relief, but not in the best style. I could not find out 
who they were* intended to represent ; but the deity* 
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of the town was apparently Pthah,” the “ Creator and Lord 
of Truth.” The emblem of truth is, strangely enough, an 
ostrich feather. 

On the evening of this day we arrived at the Island of Philoe, 
on the confines of Nubia or the country of the Barfebra, the 
inhabitants of which differ considerably from those of Egypt 
The same remark applies to the general character of the country, 
which is very hilly, with little land. The hills are a stony desert, 
without a particle of vegetation, the usual formation being either 
sandstone or granite. The latter is found only close to the 
river, and hab evidently been quarried to a great extent in 
former ages. In some places the hills are close up to the river 
and nowhere do they leave more than a narrow strip of soil 
along the bank, on which the people can alone depend for a 
scanty supply of corn and pulse, the principal food of the ‘‘ fellahs ” 
or agriculturists. The date, palm, and “ Sunt” thorn are almost 
the only tree. The thorn is very much like the “ babool ” of 
India. The flower it produces is a small yellow ball, which has 
a very sweet scent. The dates of Nubia are very large and 
particularly good, especially a kind termed “ Ibrahimee.” It is 
a fruit that may be used as bread, and has a fine sweet flavour 
when fresh from the tree. 

All the land in Nubia, after the fall of the Nile, is irrigated by 
water wheels. Over the wheel ( Sakya ), which is worked by 
oxen is a double rope on which earthenware pots are fixed at 
interval of two or four feet, and reaching down to the water of 
the river. This large wheel is moved by a cog-wheel, and, as 
each pot is raised to the top, it empties itself into a wooden 
trough, and thus keeps up a constant stream of water. I have 
seen these same machines in Bundelcund and different parts of 
India, where they are known as ‘‘Egyptian wheels.” But the 
most common instruments used in Egypt to irrigate the land is 
a long pole, weighted by a stone, acting as a lever to raise the 
bucket fastened at the opposite end ; it is termed “ Shadoof,” and 
is also used in India, as well as in China and Burmah. 

The Berberee, as the Egyptians term the people above the first 
cataract, appear to be very poor ; their clothing is usually 
wretched, and their food worse* A man of the working-class in 
India, is quite a gentleman in comparison. They do not 
shave their heads, as the Egyptians do, and as is usual with all 
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Mahomedans. The women wear their hair in knotted tufts, 
soaked in castor oil and clogged with dirt. No fancy, however 
■wild, could paint anything more disgusting. In other respects, 
the usual expression of their faoes is better than that of the 
Egyptian fellah, or peasant I made frequent ’inquiries, in 
different places along the banks of the Nile, regarding the • rent 
or taxes paid hy the agriculturists. , It varied much, but was 
alwa)rs very high ; in no case, apparently, under one-half the 
produce of the land 

Itwasa lovely moonlightj^such, in brightness and clearness, 
as is never seen in the dull atmosphere of England, if, indeed, 
in any other part of the world, except perhaps India. At 
midnight, when all were asleep on board our boat I wandered 
forth alone among the magnificent ruins on the island of 
Philoe, in search of some adventure. If spirits could visit the 
scenes of their departed grandeur, a fit spot, I thought, this 
would be ; and as I sat and watchedithe soft moonlight streaming 
through the fractured columns and crumbling roofs of these 
mighty temples of a nation now swept away, over whose origin, 
language, knowledge, and strange civilization, ihtxed with 
barbarous customs, a mystic veil is hung — all lost in the for- 
gotten past — the imagination could well picture the gorgeous 
processions of priests, with sacred boat or ark : kings leading kings 
of many nations captive : armies and many people carrying 
emblems of the arts of war and peace : men leading lions, and 
cameloparda, and other wild beasts of Africa ; — chariots and 
horses and gay flags, by thousands, descend from the 
missive walls where they are all so clearly sculptured, and 
wend their way, as did the living originals thousands of years 
ago through the Uttunos or sacred enclosure, where the lofty palm 
tree lends its shade, through the protracted dromos of sphinxes 
under the towering propylons and majestic portico, up to the 
screen of the adytum or sanctuary, within which the high priest 
alone might enter there to deposit on the altar the rich offerings 
of a mighty nation to these strange hawk-headed deities. * I 
never can forget the saunter through this still, calm night, and 
would recommend all who would see fair Philoe to the best advan- 
tage to go and visit it alone in the bright moonlight 
The principal building in Fhiloe is the temple of Isis, who 
was the wife of Osiris, and mother by him of Horus. Sculptures 
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relating to his birth, as well as the death and resurrection of 
Osiris (a Pharaoh), are carved on the walls of the adytum. The 
triad were worshipped here, Isis is represented as a young 
and beautiful woman in a light transparent dress. The sculpture 
is well managed, and displays much elegance in the figure, which 
is three or four times aa large as nature. In her hand, Isis holds 
the emblem of life, well knawn as the Cru:t Ausata ; she appears 
to be nearly identical with 'Ceres, the Greek goddess of corn or 
harvest The temple is in very good preservation, and is 
remarkable for lightness and elegance. A large proportion of 
the figures pn the inner walls still retain the remains of the 
bright colouring the Egyptians gavc|them. The emblem of life is 
in the form of a cross with a handle ; the cross, therefore, was used 
as a symbol thousands of years before the dawn of Christianity* 
There arc two small dark rooms in the thickness of the wall 
of the adytum of this temple, approached by a narrow staircase, 
the opening to which appeals to have been concealed by the 
altar. These were probably used for some dark purpose of 
superstition, or perhaps for the punishment of those who offended 
the majesty of the priesthood; so powerful were they that, 
according to Herodotus, they ruled the kings, and, when it 
pleased them, they ordered the king to die, and he did die until 
one king, named Ergamenes, when ordered to die, and well know- 
ing that they had ample power to carry their order into execution, 
being more bold and kingly-minded than his ancestors, defied 
their power, marched an army against them, and, having slain 
many of the priests, abolished this ancient custom. There are 
also here some magnificent pillared halls and corridors, each 
pillar or column having a different capital. In some the carving 
is very plain, in others profusely rich — all together having a very 
fine effect ; the most beautiful, perhaps, are those resembling a 
bunch of ostrich feathers, a bundle of lotus flowers with the 
stems for the lower part of the pillar, and the palm-tree, which, 
by the way, probably first gave the idea of pillars. Amongst 
th^ defects I was forcibly struck with what I am not aware has 
been before remarked, namely, that some of the finest building.s 
were built crooked ; walls and passages, that ought to be parallel; 
arc not so; doors are not in the centre of rooms, and even the 
halls are not perfectly square. This is a blemish I have found 
in many of the finest buildings in Egypt 
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There is a small temple on this island, now called ** Pharaoh's 
bed,” which,, for extreme beauty, is worthy of notice. After 
having spent days in wandering Among the temples of Philoe, 
one leaves it with regret I could interest myself for many 
days exploring its vast and numerous ruins, with portafs. and. 
halls so lofty that wondrous tales are told of genii walking 
tinder them with unbended brow. Philoe is perhaps calculated 
to make a greater impression than any spot in Egypt ; its temple 
of Isis, standing on a granite rock, with its supporting edifices 
occupying the entire island ; while the surrounding hills, composed 
of gigantic rocks of granite burnt jetty black, are piled up in 
wildest confusion, without one atom of vegetation to relieve the 
eye. They seem tottering from their giddy height, or waiting in 
momentary expectation of another desperate effort, another 
convulsion of nature, such as raised and left them as they arc. 
The whole forms an unearthly scene.^ perfectly unique. 

After visiting some of the numerous islands in this part of the 
river, Sohayl and Biggeh, on both of which are remains of small 
temples dedicated to “ SAtc ” ( or Juno ) and * Anouke ” 

( or Vesta), we returned to our boat, and all the necessary arrange- 
ments having been made, we prepared to shoot the cataract. This 
is a most exciting scene ; the deck is crowded by the captain of 
the cataract and his men. with whom a bargain has to be made 
to pilot the boat through ; stalwart fellows they arc, with their 
knives strapped to their left arms, pulling, rearing, and gesticula- 
ting like madmen, as the boat dashes along and under between 
enormous boulders of jet black granite, to touch which would be 
certain and instantaneous destruction. The water boils and 
hisses around us ; the white foam leaps high into the air, and 
brightly glitters irr the rays of the sun ; the strong current drives 
us along through half a mile of precipice, rock, and spray, till we 
suddenly gHde forth into the calm, smooth water. Close before 
us is the green Island of Elephantine, while the dulf roar of many 
waters is still heard behind that beauteous rainbow formed by tfic 
morning sun shining on the light mist that overhangs the rapids ; 
and many a dark-eyed maid, slight and graceful of figure, swims 
off to us with the too frequent cry of “ Tk HawAgeh-buxshees- 
buxshees.” It is wonderful tc see how these merry creatures> 
both boys and girls, swim through the rapids from island to island^ 
one with a flower, another with a date, or someother little offering * 
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to entitle the donor to a present. The air is \rarm, and so is the 
water. Clothes are, therefore, thought quite unnecessary, and 
their modest look and quiet demeanour soon accustom the eye to 
the quaint little leathern apron,*cut in thin stripsy and decorated 
with beads of many colours, which serves as a head-dress in the 
water, and is fastened round the waist when the little maiden has 
landed, and shaken off thfc few sparkling drops that hang to her 
black glossy skia 

Wandering over the Island of Elephantine, we examined the 
remains of^a granite gateway, built by Alexander the Great, 
which has apparently been the entrance to some edifice nmv 
entirely demolished. There is also the site of a temple, and 
another building supposed to have been the Nilometer described 
by Strabo ; from him we learn that the temple was built by 
Araenoph III., in honour of Kneph or Chunbis, the Egyptian 
god that presided over the inundation of the Nile, and was 
particularly adored in the vfdnity of the cataracts. According 
to Wilkinson's chronological table of the kings of Egypt, 
Amenoph JII. ascended the throne B. c. 1430, or loi years 
after the flight of Moses. The finest ruins on this island were 
pulled down by a wretched creature, one Mahomed Bey, to 
build a miserable-looking house, which be was pleased to term 
a palace, at Aswan. It is now unroofed, and was probably 
never finished. 

At Aswan there are no ruins beyond the Sekos of a small 
temple, with the oval of “ Nero ” dngraved on it. It is supposed 
by some travellers that Strabo’s well was here, in which the rays 
of the vertical sun descended during the summer solstice. Aswan 
is the ancient Syene, to which it is recorded Juvenal was banished 
How a rhunti of these circumstances leads the mind wandering 
back to very distant epochs 1 Here I was much interested by 
the granite quarries, which are of vast extent, though in many 
places filled up by the drifting sand from the desert Massive 
obelisks and gigantic statues, whole temples and cities, even 
from the most distant ag:s, have been hewn out of these rocks. 
The grain of the stone is very beautiful, the red particles in the 
granite are dark-coloured, and brilliant when poli.sbed. The 
c\ii»position appears to be of felspar, quartz, and mica There 
js also much of apother kind of granite (at least so in appearance) 
which has been termed “Syenite” (I fancy , from the ancient 
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name of the place) ; it contains no mica, but hcmbicnde instead. 
I brought away some specimens, which I broke off, and which 
contain some minute metallic particles that glitter like gold. 

Leaving Aswan, we floated down the river the whole night, 
and arrived at the temple of Kom Orabas. Here I remarked 
that the granite formation met with throughout Nubia is 
succeeded by sandstone, which has been quarried much by the 
ancient Egyptians. It is of close grain, white, and of fine quality 
generally, and appeal^ to Imve witlM|tood time and the action 
ofthe atmosphere better buildings than granite, wjiich though 
harder, appears to disintegrate and crumble more easily, 
particularly where damp has reached it The teazle here is in 
ruins ; but it must have been a most extensive one : the arrange- 
ments of the halls and rooms is unusual, there being two sanctua- 
ries ; probably it was dedicated equally to two gods. Here in a marsh 
behind the temple we found some good wild-duck shooting. 

We returned on board the boat about eleven o’clock, and 
in a few hours reached Gcbel Silsiles, the mountain of the chain. 
The river here is unusually narrow, and the natives have a 
tradition that one of the ancient kings of the upper country 
fastened a chain across the river at this spot. We landed and 
found very extensive quarries, and several curious grottos 
consisting of long corridors, supported by pillars cut in the face 
of the rock, with many sculptures and hieroglyphics depicting 
battle-scenes and triumphal offerings to Anum Re, the chief 
or supreme god. From Anum* the Greeks probably took their 
Jupiter. Anum Re was the sun, one of the god’s attributes. 

We arrived early in the morning at Edfee, and visited the 
large and very beautiful temple there, which is of comparatively 
late date, and one of the most perfect existing. The principal 
propylon is amrnig the laigest hr Egypt The height of 
the doorway really carries the sublime to the verge of the 
ridiculous, were it not that the vast and imposing propylon or 
tower over the gateway is in perfect keeping with the whole edifice: 
The strength of these towers must have been very great in 
ancient days when bows and arrows were in use ; they probably 
served as a citadel for the protection of the town, and 
would also protect or defeat any attempt of the reformers 
of those days to dispute the authority of their priestly 
rulers. 
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The sculptures on the walls of the temple are gigantic, and are 
cut six or seven inches deep into the stone, a depth which admits 
of considerable relief and rounding of the limbs and features ; 
some of the most beautiful are in perfect a//c? relievo, but they' 
are of smaller size. The winged globe appears repeatedly, represent- 
ing the god “Agathodacmen," who was, perhaps, identical with 
god “ Hor Hat,*’ frequenfly represented here with his wife 
“ Athor,” the Egyptian “ Aphrodite,” depicted as a young mother, 
looking down with a sweet smile on their son “ Horus,” or, in 
short, the M.ars, Venus, and Cupid of the Greeks. It seems very 
probable that the Greek mythology was all borrowed from the 
Egyptians. These ancient sculptors dc.scrve much credit for the 
expression they gave their colossal figures ; their perspective is 
very bad, but the whole scene always so clearly and distinctly 
depicts what was so evidently intended, as to suggest the idea, 
however incredible, that what are really errors in perspective were 
thus drawn on purpose, and not from ignorance. This fine 
temple is much disfigured by numeious Arab huts stuck all round 
and about, and even over it, like swallows’ nests Nothing makes 
one feel the difference between the ancient and modern state 
of Egypt more than the comparison of these wretched mud huts 
with edifices of such magnitude and beauty. 

One cannot wonder that astronomy was first studied in this 
land I have been long used to the clear atmosphere of Asia, and' 
have often watched the bright moon-beams reflected on the deep 
calm bosom of the Gartges ; but never have I seen her shine forth 
so brightly ; never stars possessed sudi wonderful brilliancy as in 
Egypt ; the distinctness of the Milky Way, the flood of light re- 
flected from Venus or the broad stream once seen can never be 
forgotten. 

The fertility of the soil on the banks of the Nile is very striking ; 
it is entirely an alluvial deposit from the river, and is so rich aa 
.actually to look greasy. The crops sprout up very quickly on it, 
havjng a peculiarly -bright green appearance, and are most tender 
to the touch ; from the rapidity of its growth, the texture of the 
plant has not time to harded Two crops of corn, sometimes 
three, are taken from the same soil annually ; indeed, of pulse and 
vegetables it yields four crops. 


J. H. Linton. 



FAREWELL TO PEER-PAHAF 

MONGHVK. • * 

Farewell, O lofty Peer-Pahar, 

Farewell, farewell to thee! 

Long years will pass ere I again 
Thy rugged slopes shall see. 

Perchance, upon thy airy height, 

My steps no more will stray, 

Nor feel upon my weary brow, 

Thy fresh’ning bieezes play. 

Perchance, my last 1 look upon 
These scenes beyond compare, 

The rushing stream, — the hills array’d 
“ In colors of the air I ” 

For Time has flown, and ah ! I feel 
Old age has come apace ; — 

Therefore 1 linger, loath to leave 
7'his rare, romantic place. 

Thou too, O House upon the hill, 

A long and last farewell ! 

Pure Health within thy spacious halls. 
Forever loves to dwell. 

Tho’ far away, and tho' in me 
Life’s sun has nearly set, ’ 

As long as memory lasts, these scenes 
I never shall forget ! 

O. C. Dutt. 


[Through want of space we have boon compelled to keep back the article on The Great Festival 
in Bengal ” though the title ai^pcars on the cover by mistake. It will appear in our neit luue.^BD.} 
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AN ADVENTURE tN AUSTRALIA. 

It was some years ago that I and two others left Sydqey, in New 
South Wales, for the gold diggings. We were just about to return 
to Melbourne, where my two mates had been very successful at 
Eagle Hawk diggings, lying some three miles from Sandhurst, 
the township of the Bendigo gold fields. Captain H — , one 
of my mates, assured me he had washed out a single spadeful 
of the glittering wash dirt, and was rewarded with upwards of 
3 lbs, troy v?eight of the finest gold. In consequence, however, of 
the wet season, they had left their claims not half worked, as all 
the flats — at that time the only places where gold was sought 
for — were under water. Thus the Melbourne diggings, in the 
months of July and August, were partially deserted, and 
Sydney leaped the advantage of the miners^ custom, the city of 
Melbourne being unable to afford better accommodation at that 
period than the bleak tents of the far-famed Canvas Town. Be- 
sides, the lucky diggers preferred paying fronx £S to £i6y accord- 
ing to their means, in visiting Sydney, where the living was fully 
twice as good, and one-half cheaper, than it was at Melbourne. 

As 1 have said, we intended to return to Eagle Hawk, when a 

report was circulated, and went the round of the Colonial news- 

» 

papers, that Bingara, some seventy miles the other side of the 
vj^eel River, was far richer in its golden treasures than any of the * 
other gold-fields. 
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Believing what we all so much wished, we were induced to make 
for this new El Dorado. After innumerable dangers and diffi- 
culties, we visited both Bingara and the Hanging Rock diggings, 
as they were then called, but fbund their reputed richness to be 
a cruel hoax, as hundreds besides ourselves experienced. The 
report was got up by a certain class of true patriots,*' to deceive 
the emigrant population many hundreds of miles up the country, 
to prey upon theoi while their money lasted, and to extort unwilling 
labour from those who, travel-stained and sick and sore, had no 
alternative but to tie themselves ' to masters for months, in 
order to obtain present subsistence and rest At that time there 
was a Masters and Servants Act in force, which gave to the 
masters both ends and middle of the bargain ; and its penal 
'provisions were of the most despotic nature. Having proved, 
then, the complete deception of the New South Wales 
diggings, we were en route for Victoria, vUi Albury, on the Upper 
Hume or Murray River, whidh separates the colonies of Victoria 
and New South Wales, when we met with the following adventure. 

We accomplished the first part of our journey without any 
incident deserving notice; but on the night of the 1 2th, after a 
fatiguing tramp of twenty-six miles in a driving rain, being 
extremely anxious to cross the Lachlan River before it became 
impassable from the floods, we pushed on long after nightfall ; 
for the river was rising rapidly, owing to the heavy rain which 
was pouring into it and our anxiety to get in safety across it 
increased in proportion. Wc were then a party of three, Captain 
H — , Mr. W — , and mysell, and were accompanied by 

a cart drawn by three horses, one before the other, two saddle 
horses, and a colt. We varied our mode of travelling ; one day 
we walked and drove, and the next rode by turns. The cart 
contained, besides our mining implements and a travelling 

tent, our provision for the journey, consisting of a bag of flour 
of 50 lbs. weight to supply us with the never-failing damper; 
2q or 30 lbs. of corned mutton and beef ; suitable bush clothing ; 
and, most important of all, the powder and shot which were 

to enable us to defend ourselves from the attacks of bush- 

rangers, besides adding to our usual monotonous fare of mutton 
and damper the savoufy relish of cockatoos and parrots. Such 
^ the only game these wilds afford, except kangaroos, now 
very scarce, and opossums, which are only eaten by the 
natives; though, when stewed with the mutton, they are 
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by no means to be despised. We had also, of course, a good 
supply of tea, the universal drink in Australia, and a small 
quantity of brandy was treasured up for great emergencies. 

As we approached the river, being the best mounted,, it was my 
duty to ride forwards for the purpose of finding the ford. I was 
mounted on a powerful grey mare named Kitty. She had not long 
foaled, and her young colt, Silvershanksy jjiad followed the 
mother all the way from Tam worth on the Peel, and by its frolicsome 
gambols often served to while away the time during our tedious 
journey. Trusting to the sagacity of the mare, I soon found the 
fording place — for it was now dark — and crossed over the river. 
The Lachlan was here about one- third as wide as the Thames at 
London Bridge, and as I rode through it, the water reached up to 
my knees and hips. Aware of the difficulty of a cart cros^Jing it 
in its present swollen state, I called to Captain H — , who 
happened to be driving, to lead the horses into the river, the en- 
trance to it being very rotten ^aild bpggy. But H — , proud 
of his skill in driving, and perched on the top of the cart, was not ‘ 
disposed to follow my recommendation. I saw the danger, but 
it was too late to prevent it In a moment the shaft horse was 
carried off his legs, and the cart after a vain struggle of the other 
horses to set it on its legs again, was completely overturned in 
the midst of the river. 

Here was a situation for our exhausted party. The cart contained 
all our provision, and three of our horses were struggling in 
the foammg waters, in the greatest jeopardy. I instantly 
re-crossed the river, and rode back to obtain assistance from a 
party of five men whom we had passed about three miles back, 
and whom we left bivouacking on the ground for the night, 
they having kindled a fire and made themselves as comfortable 
as circumstances permitted. I should have mentioned that it 
is almost invariably the custom in Australia to put up for the 
night on the cominciicemcnt of rain, as the horses get collar — 
wrung from the wet, and the dangers and fatigue of travelling 
through such a country are too great to be increased by 'the 
additional risks of rain and darkness. We should have followed 
the usual custom, had we not been so anxious to cross the river 
before the increasing fall of rain rendered it unfordable. We had 
had to wait three weeks before Ve could cross the Peel at Tam- 
worth, some ten weeks previously, and it rained in torrents nearly 
the whole time. Hence arose our anxiety to cross the Lachlaji 
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so late at night as past nine o’clock. People in England, who 
have never witnessed the floods that often deluge these semi-tropi- 
cal colonies and which soon convert a gentle stream into a 
raging torrent hardly know what rain is. 

It had become pitch dark when I retraced my steps to ask 
help from the party we had passed, camping some three quarters 
of an hour beforf, and which, I was sure, would not be refused. 
As I approached them, I called out, “ Help 1 Help ! ” A cheery 
“ Hallo ! ” was the response and “ What is it ? ” was the next 
question. “Our cart is overturned' in the Lachlan.” “What 
does it contain ? ” “ Our all. " “ Then we must try what we 
can do for you. ” And wet, weary, and stiff as they were, the 
brave fellows followed me to the scene of our misfortune. 

Their help was indeed most needed. One of our party was holding 
up the head of the shaft horse to keep him above the rising waters, 
the other was cutting the traces to free the two other horses, which 
had awfully entangled themselves by their plunging and their 
efforts to free themselves. Happily, they were liberated, and 
scrambled safely back to the place where we were, and we were 
thus all enabled to unite our efforts in raising the overturned cart, 
and rescuing its contents For, unprepared for such a catastrophe, 
we had simply placed the heavier articles at the bottom, our blankets 
on the top, and, in order to keep them dry, had lightly covered 
the whole with the tent This was not strong enough to resist 
the weight so suddenly thrown upon it, and consequently every 
thing was pitched into the river. ^ 

Our task was perilous in the extreme. The water was now up 
to our arm-pits, and the stream was so strong that it was only by 
extending our legs and using the utmost caution that we could 
resist its force and keep our footing. In this critical position we 
had to duck under water, and, laying hold of one article after 
another, pass them from hand to hand. But we worked with a 
will, and at length nearly everything, though much damaged, was 
recovered ; and by a mighty effort the cart was also righted and 
we tiad the satisfaction of seeing it brought without any great 
injury to the bank where our jaded cattle we-e tethered. 

This task accomplished, our kind friends prepared to leave 
us. We had little to give them in return for their generous aid 
but we offered to share with them our small store of brandy. 
This, however, the noble fellows, seeing our forlorn condition, 
resolutely refused, and we could not but feel ourselves that 
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it was a mockery thus to attempt to repay the service they 
had rendered us. So, with hearty thanks on our side, and cordial 
good wishes on theirs, we let them depart with a sense of the 
full weight of their generosity, and they returned to their 
own watch-fire and the rest they so much needed. 

Behold us, then, once more alone, drenched to the skin, tired* and 
hungry — as wretched, perhaps, as it is possible to conceive. 
And yet our troubles were by no means ended. Our lucifcr 
matches had been wetted by the overturn of the cart, and we had 
no means of kindling a fire. 

Just at this moment we saw a light, apparently not a mile 
distant, and, thinking it might be a party of our countrymen en- 
camping for the night, I again set out to beg some matches or a 
little live fuel to light our fire. I knew the danger of riding through 
the bush at such a time, where there was no path, and where a 
blow from a projecting branch of a tree might dash out my 
brains, or hurl me from my seat, and (vhere in after days, only a few 
whitened bones would be left to tell of my fate. But fire we 
must have ; and as the light seemed very near, I cpmmended 
myself to the kind Providence who had watched over me through 
so many dangers, and, bending my head down to the neck of my 
faithful mare, and grasping her mane, I again trusted to her saga- 
city to bring me to the spot where the light was visible. I knew 
she would take as direct a course as possible, independent of all 
obstacles ; but I also knew that where there was room for her 
head under the projecting branches there must be also room for 
my head, provided it did not rise higher than her own. 

Keeping the light before me as well as I could, I rode forwards — 
now through tall trees and thick under-wood, and now over the 
bare heath. But we had been deceived in the distance and on 
and on I went, the light still seeming to fly before me. At length 
I found, by its increasing brightness, that I was in reality getting 
nearer to it, and a few moments more brought me full in view — 
not of a party of friendly Englishmen, but of a scene not easily 
described. The light which had been visible at such a distance 
proceeded from an enormous burning tree. Like many of its 
fellows, it was one that had fallen from decay, leaving its 
massive roots upturned in the air ; and this gigantic log had been 
set on fire, and must have been burning already three or four days. 
Round this tremendous fire sat a party of thirty or forty persons 
black as jet, and perfectly naked — men, Women, and children — * 
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gorging themselves in savage brutality on the remains of a feast 
of opossums. The effect of my appearance in their midst, un- 
expected as it was, can hardly be conceived. Let the reader 
picture me bursting suddenly* upon them, mounted on my mare,, 
which, as I have said, happened to be a grey one ; my own hair 
and beard turned perfectly wiiite by early troubles, (which I will 
not dwell on now) and guiltless of razor or scissors for many 
months, flowing not only under the broad rim of my wide-awake,, 
but extending half-way down my breast like an ancient Druid’s, 
The men might well be excused 'for concluding me to be a 
spirit; less superstitous minds might have been as easily deceived. 
Such at any rate, they took me for, and the effect was like magic. 
With yells of terror they took to their heels, leaving me in undis- 
turbed possession of the fire. 

But how to take a portion of the glowing embers to my expect- 
ant friends was the next point to be settled. The glare was 
so intense that I could not get my mare near the burning tree, 
and when, having dismounted, and tied her up at some sixty 
yards dista^nce to a stout sapling, I endeavoured to secure a 
pannikin of the red ashes, it was put out with a hiss by the 
pouring rain. After many vain attempts, in which the rain 
effectually baffled all my efforts, the pannikin became too hot to 
hold, and I found it impossible to carry off any of the fuel. 

I was just thinking how I should face my mates without 
bringing with me the precious live wood they were expecting 
so impatiently, when I happily remembered that I had two wax 
vestas in my waistcoat pocket , and, poor as this chance seemed 
to be to supply us with fire, it was the only one left, and I 
hastened back to my friends. 

Again I had to brave the perils of the shrub unguided this time 
by the slightest clue as to their whereabouts, but still trusting to 
the sagacity of the mare, which was as anxious as myself to 
regain our companions and return to her foal. 

^Away she flew,. I could do nothing but let her have her lead. 
Once, indeed, she paused, and I was ♦fearful she had lost her 
track ; but listening with all the intensity of apprehension, 

I heard— -oh, joyful sound ! — the faint neighing of a horse. The 
mare had heard it too, and, pricking up her ears, she answered 

4 

ii with such a neigh that it must have roused from their 
slumbers cockatoos, parrots, mope-hawks, opossums, and the 
wliulc inhabitants of the wood. The neigh' was repeated again 
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<and again, and as often answered by ihe mare, till at length 
I could distinguish plainly the shrill neighing of the foal and 
the cooeying of my anxious friends, which I immediately returned. 
My noble mare, thus encouraged, dashed forwards, and in consider- 
ably less time than it had taken me to go I rejoined my comrades. 

Great was their disappointment at the failure of my mission. 
They had been employed during my absence in gathering mate- 
rials for the fire and rubbing in their hands small portions of 
stringy bark, which they then dried in their bosoms, ready to add to 
the live embers they expected I should bring with me. All our 
hopes now lay in the two vestas, uhich I at once produced. Had 
not so much depended on it, I could have smiled at our eagerness as 
we prepared to set light to one of them. Everything was so satura- 
ted with the rain which continued to pour down that the only 
dry thread upon any one of us was the tail of my cotton shirt 
where it was protected by the saddle. From this I proceeded to 
tear small fragments, the size of a cibwn piece, to serve as tinder. 
Then, all crowding together, and holding our broad wide-awakes as 
a cover, we set light to one of the vestas, sheltering with our hands 
the tiny flame when kindled, with the greatest care. Surely no little 
infant was ever watched over by a tender mother with greater 
anxiety than was that feeble light by us. Indeed, our zeal almost 
defeated its own ends, and the adage that too many cooks spoil the 
broth ” was likely to have held good in this instance also. For a 
l(jng while our efforts to fan this small red glow of the tinder into a 
flame seerrfed fruitless ; but thp wide-awake makes an excellent 
substitute for a pair of bellows, and the liny flame being judicious- 
ly fed with the bark, it gradually increased in strength till at length 
we were able to set light to the old hollow stump of an already 
scorched tree, which had been selected for our fire, and it soon roar- 
ed up into a noble blaze. 

We were now able to turn our attention to our poor horses, 
which had remained all this while in harness, and without a mouth- 
ful of food ; for we dared not loosen them lest they should stray 
away in search of better quarters beyond our reach. 

Our horses attended to, we were next able to think of our own 
wants ; and right glad were we to stretch our wearied limbs by the 
grateful warmth of the fire, and dry our saturated garments and 
blankets. All our stock of flour was unfortunately spoilt by the 
capsize of the cart ; but we had our mutton and tea, and, lighting 
our pipes we were soon in comparative comfort. 
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It was then for the first time, that I recollected I carried in my 
trousers pocket \^o one pound bank notes, our joint property. I 
thrust my hand into my pocket for them, and found, to my dismay, 
only a mass of pulp. What 'with being nearly three hours in 
the river, and Afrhat with the friction produced by my rapid ride of 
nearly twelve miles there and back, besides being wet through all 
day long from continual rain, the notes were so injured that it 
was impossible to recognise what they once had been, and 1 
threw them in disgust, a hissing mass, into the tire. I had been 
too much excited to think of our poor notes before. 
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THE GREAT FESTIVAL IN BENGAL. 

A POOJAir RIGMAROLE. 

Once again did it come — the Great Festival in Bengal — to the joy 
of the rich, to the misery of the poor ! It comes every year. It 
did come this year. Joy, Joy 1 But is this joy universal ? Is this joy * 
all unmixed ? None but the Bengalee knows the answers. To the 
Englishman the questions suggest only confusion. He cannot 
say, he knows so little of India — the inner life of its people, that is. 
‘*To them we are a wonder, a mystery : to us they are a sealed 
book ** remarked a very noble Englishman a little .while ago 
writing to a friend in England about the present strained relations 
between Englishmen and Natives in India. But it is not exactly 
a scaled book. To the Englishman we are an unopened book. 
John Bull does not care to study us ; it is no interest of his — there 
is nothing of self in it And John Bull in India is nothing if not 
selfish. He lives here, in fact, every minute that he breathes, 
with an eye always to business. But, I think, there is another reason 
of John Bull’s apathy towards affairs Native. “ John Bull has got 
only two words in his dictionary,” once wrote a well-known 
Native journalist “They are ‘splendid' and ‘humbug.' That 
which he understands is ‘ splendid,' that which he does not is 
‘ humbug,' ” 

So this Great Festival of the people comes and goes, as it 
just came and went, without their rulers sharing in, or sympthizing 
with, its joys or sorrows. Of joys it has enough and to spare ; of 
sorrows, ala^, none the less under the British ! English education — I 
will not say enlightenment— has served to make the Bengalee a little 
more selfish. Before the introduction of English education*, the Ben- 
galee Hindu did not understand self quite to such an extent. Not 
that we were not selfish before, not that self is a new word in our 
lexicon. We had enough of selfishness in us. Not that we 
loved selfishness less, but.wc loved unselfishness more. The •* 
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fact IS the Hindu idea of charity is something very different 
from that of the English. “Give him who wants,” says the Hindu. 
“ No, give him who deserves ” says John Bull, The Hindu idea 
is so simple, the English so very involved. All that the Hindu 
cares to knovV about the object of his charity is whether he 
has any want. An Englishman must know whether he has any 
want. ‘ Rcai want,’ as explained by John Bull, excites a soft 
significant smile in the Hindu. If you are to throw a pice to the 
beggar at your door, you must ascertain whether he is an idle man 
or a drunkard. If he is lazy or given to drink — which, alas ! takes 
a very long time to ascertain — you must not give him any- 
thing. Therefore send whatever you want to spend in charity 
to some charity institution — be discriminate in your charity. 
Not a bad joke this to the mild knowing Hindu. He gives to 
the man who extends his palm for an alms — no matter what 
he asks it for, no matter whether he is a drunkard or an idle man. 
He must be in want or he will not ask. Thanks to discriminate 
charity for which, in Christian countries, the poor die from 
starvation. Thanks to indiscriminate charity which has yet saved 
the beggar, in Hindustan, from being starved to death I 

Time was when the wealthy zemindar would give away money 
and cloth to every man of his village or town on the occasion of 
the Poojah, and the custom still prevails in many places. English 
philosophy has contracted this broad mind. Now no body cares 
to know how his neighbour, or not to speak of neighbour, how 
his near and dear poor realation fares. English education has made 
the Hindoo withdraw himself more and more within the inner 
recesses of his Ego. Self reigns supreme in him. 

“ The weak Bengalee worshipping power !” that is another joke 
for John Bull. The reason is not far to seek. John Bull believes 
in brute power — the reason of John Bull’s contempt of the weak 
Bengalee. But the Bengalee is only physically weak. Mentally 
and spiritually, the average Bengalee is any day equal to a dozen 
John Bull. The . Bengalee Hindoo worships Power — but not 
Brute Power. The idol he sets up represents Power— Brute Power 
tempered by Justice and Mercy. Centuries of worship with the 
unusual amount of spirituality in him has resulted in making him 
more and more mentally and spiritually powerful than physically. 
This is the secret of his quick intelligence — the wonder of nations I 
The dazzle of materialism of the West blinded him to the spiri- 
tuality within himself. The dazzle is gone from his eyes now, and 
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the glorious light of his spiritual self once more soothes them. 
The work of reaction is almost complete. The scales have fallen 
from his eyes. The spell of beef, the bottle and the Bible no 
more holds him. He is free once more from the fetters of 
materialism — what a fine, civilised brute the three B’s could cons- 
pire to make him ! How slowly, how thickly they managed to 
throw a veil over his spiritual sight ! The symbolic representation 
of Mother Durga was but so much lump of clay and straw ! 
And then the paint — what a^ horrid paint — all yellow and black ! 
The confounded artist had yet to learn the rudiments. of the art. 
The ‘lady* should have been all rose, with cherry lips — what a 
stupid color for such a wealth of hair ! Gold for such charming 
flowing tresses and a pair of Venuses for the horrid jet eye-balls. 
There! It would have looked well. And then the lady*s clothes — 

a gown and skirt “ Hush ! ’* Steps in Reaction. One wave 

of the wand and the thick veil of materialism over his inner vision 
is withdrawn, the stony crust of materialism around his soul dis- 
solves at one touch. The spiritual eyes again lift their heavy 
lids— lo! he starts — with ecstacy ! Before him is Truth fti resplen- 
dent glory— the Goddess Durga I Mother Durga — no more the 
ill-painted, ill-dressed lump of clay ! He stands before his Beloved ! 
He stands bathed in the effulgence of Justice and Mercy — what 
a blending of two extremes — the Motherhood of God I 

What country in the world can give us an equivalent to our 
Bijayd Day-r-the Day ofthe Immersion of the Goddess — the day 
of actual, nay, practical Universal Brotherhood. Peace, peace! 
Bad feelings slink away from the heart, every heart, for a day. 
Peace and goodwill to all — friend or foe. Friend or '^{oe— a 
warm embrace to all. A warm embrace — and no fear of the 
concealed dagger. Goodwill reigns supreme in the land, in every 
place, in every home, in every heart. Siddki, that is, wishing 
you success, and then sweets to you, what a compact of peace 
and friendship! This is Universal Brotherhood with i^weet 
vengeance ! 


SURENDRANATH MOOKERJEE. 
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NOTES ON MR. HERBERT GLADSTONES 
''FIRST VISIT" 

« 

In a fit of generosity almost any man may exclaim ** Paint me as 
I am, ” but few can really endure to be painted as they are. If 
. the portraiture reveals even a scar, they will sooner believe that 
the painter does not know his buisness than that their skin is not 
the perfection of smoothness. Cromwells are rare in this world, 
and they are particularly rare in India. Men do not like to bo 
painted as they are. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, in his article entitled 
“ A First Visit to India, contributed to the Nineteenth Century for 
July, has ihade, as we believe, a successful attempt to paint the 
press and the parties in India as they are. Praise has been given 
where praise is due, and defects have been mercilessly exposed. 
The result has been that scarcely any party or any section of the 
Indian press thinks that it has been properly dealt with. With the 
readiness to appropriate praise, there has been exhibited a strong 
disposition to ignore censure or to condemn it as unjust. Now, 
this will never do. If there is to be an improvement in our 
present situation, it will not do to listen approvingly to Songs 
sung in our praise and to turn a deaf ear to discourses on our 
defects, I seek to emphasise and comment upon some of Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone’s leading positions in the hope that some prac- 
tical good may come of a proper consideration of them. 

The following description of the press of India will strike im- 
partial observers as perfectly accurate : “ No doubt there is often 
enough directed against the Government abuse of varying inten- 
sity, which is inaccurately called disloyalty, and a cry goes up for 
its suppression. But in nine cases out of ten it is entirely analo- 
gous to the abuse which partisan newspapers in England pour upon 
a Government of opposite politics.* In India the Government does 
not change, and there is no buffer between it and the people who 
naturally enough pour in their fire without reserve. It may, 
however, be said with confidence that, bad as are some personal- 
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itics in the vernacular press of India> it is a question whether the 
palm in this respect is not at times carried off by some of 
the English journals published in India, and to those of us 
who are accustomed to the •infamous and lying methods 
which many of the lower partisan papers habitually adopt 
in England against political opponents, it is astonishing to 
find " how highly nervous are the sensibilities? of some of our 
countrymen in India.” The native press has no business to take 
this as an unqualified compliment. There should not be direct- 
ed against the Government, abuse of any intensity, and there 
should be no personalities in the vernacular press of India ; and 
so far as these rules are violated, a wrong is committed, whatever 
the excuse may be. As the native press is the subject of a 
great deal of discussion at the present day, it is just as well to 
clear up a point or two in connection with it. In the first place, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that the general expression “ native 
press ” includes a number of journals, all of which have not 
the same merits or defects. There arc foolish journals and 
sensible journals ; well-iufoifmcd journals and ill-informed journals ; 
rabid journals and polite journals ; spiteful, ill-natured journals 
and quiet, good-tempered journals. To place them all under one 
ban and anathema, because they all are members of the “ native 
press ” is not only unreasonable and unjust, but inexpedient and 
even mischievous. The sweeping censure loses nearly all its 
force as soon as one respectable, well-informed, polite ‘ native 
journal ' is discovered. A single contradictory instance overthrows 
a general proposition. In the next place, fair-minded men who 
guide themselves by the maxim that nine guilty persons should 
escape rather than one innocent person should be punished, would 
be unwilling to support any system of rules proposed for the 
regulation of the entire native press. They would never allow 
the innocent to suffer with the guilty ; would never encourage the 
idea of taking away privileges from a whole class because some 
of its members have proved themselves undeserving of those . 
privileges. Lastly, a general denunciation of the native pres*! puts 
the whole of ^ that press on its defence and fails to secure 
the support of the better native journals in what should be a 
common crusade against all perverse and mischievous journals. The 
idea is probably never entertained in any quarter to impose by law 
any restraint on the freedom of the Indian press or of any section 
of it. License must be checked by moral force. 
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Moral force, or the force of public opinion, can only be exerted 
by newspapers themselves, or by the people. And first, of news- 
papers. The better papers should be able to improve the tone of 
the entire press by example alid precept. If they administer 
censure to the inferior papers, the censure must be couched in 
moderate and polite language.^ Abuse, vehement censure, or 
passionate preaching, addressed to the offending journals, will do 
more harm than good. It will be self-contradictory, and, as a 
means of correction, will be about as appropriate as to cruelly 
beat a boy in order to teach him to behave kindly to smaller boys. 
In the next place, it will be impolitic to subject rabid journals 
to a treatment which will enable them to pose as martyrs. They 
excite indignation because they persecute people, because they 
are passionate rather than judicious. If they are themselves 
persecuted, they will excite sympathy and not indignation. There- 
fore, if the more staid and respectable journals have to administer 
lessons to their erring brethren, it is absolutely necessary that 
the instruction should be managed with tact, courtesy and good 
sense. It is also necessary that the respectable Anglo-Indian 
journals should act in concert with the respectable native journals. 
If all Anglo-Indian journals are described by any party as faultless, 
and the entire native press is condemned as worthless and mis- 
chievous, sensible men who know the real state of affairs will be 
disposed to conclude that the object of the party is not to 
reform the press but to discredit the natives. There arc 
inequalities in the native press, and there are inequalities in the 
Anglo-Indian press. To indulge in unqualified generalisations about 
either press would be at once unjust and mischievous. Correction 
has to be attempted not only by preaching but by example, and it 
cannot escape observation that sometimes the abuse indulged in by 
native papers is the result of adequate provocation received from 
Anglo-Indian papers or from particular Anglo-Indian gentlemen. 
The party which in the last resort must exercise the most potent 
influence on the tone of the press is the people ^ — the constituency 
which* the papers represent and to which they are addressed. It is 
for the Anglo-Indian community to regulate the tone of the Anglo- 
Indian press.. If rabid writing entails the loss of an appreciable 
number of subscribers every time it is indulged in, rabid writing 
will c,ease. So likewise, it is for the native community to regulate 
the tone of the native press. But here a distinction has to be 
drawn. A portion of the native community reads newspapers to 
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see in them a reflection of its own sentiments ; the largest portion 
of the community has scarcely any sentiments of its own, and 
allows itself to be guided entirely by newspapers. The well- 
educated natives may exercise a control over the tone of the native 
press ; other native readers are themselves controlled by the pre.ss. 
The result is, journalists do not always realise their respons’ibility. 
They know that whatever they write will *'‘go down.” Any 
opinions will be accepted by the unthinking majority, if they are 
expressed in an interesting way ; or rather, any opinions will be 
tolerated, for no opinions are ever accepted, in the sense of being 
assimilated. Personalities, sarcasm, buffoonery, will enable two 
papers to be read with equal approval, though they may express 
contradictory views. The readers of the vernacular papers in Bengal 
have, as a rule, hardly any convictions in political matters ; 
and it is not always that readers of the Anglo-native papers have 
any convictions. It will be a long time before the entire 
native press of Bengal comes to be a real exponent and educator, 
of native public opinion. There is not a large newspaper-reading 
community, nor a prosperous trading or mercantile, community 
which can support native newspapers with ‘ Advertisements.’ News- 
papers, therefore, are not, from a commercial point of view, 
hopeful concerns ; and they fail to attract the best talents 
or the highest energies of the country. Nevertheless, from 
circumstances more or less of an accidental character, a few able ' 
and cultivated men are employed on the press, and a few news- 
papers are well conducted. » 

One of the most prolific sources of mischief is the idea prevalent 
among a large section of the native community that the paramount 
function of the press is to keep up perpetual opposition to the 
Government. There is something romantic, no doubt, in this idea 
of the Indian press being Her Majesty’s Opposition, but as a 
matter of fact, serious evil results from the native press considering 
it its duty eternally to find fault with the Government. The Op- 
position in the House of Commons is better instructed than. the 
native press. Members of the Opposition may ask questions 
and inform themselves ; and free discussion exposes their errors. 
What is the state of things in India? Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
observes with perfect truth : — 

When there was but little education, and the press had not risen to 
power, it was convenient enough that the Government should not be put 
in public on its defence. Now the case is different. The business ot 
the Government has multiplied enormously, ib operations are manifest. 
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and the individual interest in its actions has become keen, intelligent, and 
universal. Newsi)apers have everywhere sprung up, and bQth from the 
European and native point of view a constant stream of criticism, often 
fair but sometimes quite the reverse, is directed against the Supreme 
Government. In the midst of thUs the Government is silent. It has no 
means of self-defence. The occasional speeches delivered on special 
ocrasipns by the Viceroy and high officials are usually of too formal a nature 
to serve for the purposes of full exposition and of answering attacks. 
There is no Government t>ewspaper. And so condemnatory and 
inaccurate assertions, though they may be corrected, constantly crop up 
again and reiterated denials and corrections, necessary to dispose of them 
effectually, are not, and cannot, be made. This state of things is a double 
misfortune. It puts the Government at' a great disadvantage, and it 
tends to demoralise writers and speakers who, finding their arguments 
and attacks unanswered, give the rein to their imaginations and get into 
the habit of indulging in loose generalities and of making statements 
rounded on the assumption ihat all that th^y have written or spoken, 
because unanswered, is true There seem to be two remedies for this 
slate of things The Government might start an official or semi-official 
newsiiaper, to be published as often as it was found expedient. This might 
be of great service, but the truer and more abiding remedy will be found 
in a gradual increase of the representative system in Imperial and local 
Government of India, and in the institution of full debates in the 
Legislative Councils. 

The embarrassments of the Government in not having the 
means and the opportunity of answering unfounded accusations 
brought by irresponsible writers in the press, were dwelt upon by 
Lord Ripon on a memorable occasion. Journalists seem to forget 
that Government ought to ha\»c the benefit of the same presumption 
which protects the meanest of Her Majesty^s subjects, namely, 
that every accused person should be taken to be innocent until he 
is proved to be guilty. Newspapers are very often ready to 
accuse the Government, to raise every presumption against it, 
and to convict it without giving it a hearing. Native news- 
papers are not alone to blame, though it is true that they 
arraign the Government more persistently than the Anglo-Indian 
newspapers. It is no doubt necessary that there should be 
criticism of Government measu^'es, and in a country where any 
discussion properly so called does not exist in the Legislative 
Councils, and where the people are so little represented in the 
Councils, the prcs.s must undertake the task of criticism. But 
criticism is not synonymous with condemnation. Journalists commit 
a mistake not when they criticise the measures of the Government but 
when they make it the sole business of their liv3s to endeavour 
to find fault with all that the Government says or does. It can* 
riot be that Government is always in the wrong ; but there are 
journalists who never notice the good^ deeds of the Governmerjt 
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or who dispose them of with the scantiest vand most hurried acknow- 
ledgments, reserving the largest share of their time and attention 
for what they consider to be the w/>-deeds of Government 
This habit is doubly mischievous. •It paralyses the energy of the 
Government in well doing, and it withdraws the attention of the 
journalists themselves from useful work. Government is human. 
If the best of its services are never appreciated, never spoken of 
in kind terms by the men who are served, can it be expected to 
work with a heart ? If the Government has feelings, can they not be 
embittered by a systematic display of ingratitude? And if the duties 
of the press include the elightenment of the people.and fhe guidance 
of public opinion, is it right that newspapers should neglect all 
concerns but the proceedings of the Government ? Is it not 
.surprising that native newspapers, especially those which profess 
to represent the masses, should employ themselves habitually 
in instructing the English Government here and at home, and 
lecturing even to Russia, France and Germany, and should ignore 
the proceedings of Local Boards, District Boards and Municipali- 
ties in Bengal ? that they should write about the politics of Herzegovi- 
na arid not describe the wants of the ryots, the tyranny (if there is 
any) of the zemindars, their naids and gomastas ? that they should 
address all their criticisms, exhortations and sermons to the author- 
ities and not to the people ? Have not the people duties to perform? 
And if they have, why should the press not dwell on those duties and 
insist on their performance? The idea seems to prevail in certain 
quarters thSit a paper can dis^play courage, independence and 
ability, only by attacking Government in the abstract, or by 
attacking Government officials. No idea can be more erroneous, 
and surely none is more mischievous. Government is magna- 
nimous enough to ignore abuse, and even takes in and pays for 
newspapers which abuse it. The vilest scribbler may indulge 
in invectives against the Government with impunity. There 
are scarcely two journalists in Bengal who could stand even 
a brief cross-examination on the subject of the financial condition 
,of India, and-yet there are few journalists who do not delight to 
dwell on the “ increasingpoverty of India** and to hold Government 
solely responsible for the phenomenon. Reckless writing will be 
.mischievous in more ways than one. There is no reason to appre- 
.hend that it will provoke disaffection. Bengal, tp it? credit be it said, 
will never i:c;volu;tionary or seditiojus. ^But there b^ 

j misc^^ief of the mocaj ai}d, intgllectual.^t in t^^. ,prop^ation of 
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erroneous ideas, in the persistent display of a carping spirit. And 
there is mischief in self-assertion, in the assumption of a defiant 
attitude. The native press has the sympathy of men like Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone precisely because it is poor and helpless and is 
weaker than the Anglo-Indian press. If it is arrogant and defiant, 
ancf if it persecutes people, sympathy will be transferred to its victims. 
The native presses in reality helpless and poor in resources ; but 
if it affects to be important and terrorises the Government, so 
much the worse for it. It comes to be regarded as a mighty engine 
of evil which should be crushed rather than developed. India will 
lose her best friends, if the* native press writes recklessly and if the 
worst specimens of writing are brought to the notice of her friends. 
Whoever has known Bengal long enough, knows that native jour- 
nalists, especially the writers in the vernacular press, very often do 
injustice to themselves by their writings. The writings very often 
show a discontent which the writers do not possess ; they express 
a dislike of officials which the writers do not feel ; they constitute 
a censure of the Government and its work, which the writers believe 
to be not, wholly deserved. Enthusiastic condemnation of the 
Government is supposed to be of the essence of patriotism ; and 
therefore, several journalists think fit to simulate indignation when 
particular measures are planned or passed. 

As Mr. Herbert Gladstone observes, the remedy is either to 
have an official organ, or to make Government gradually more and 
more representative and allow full and free discussion in the 
Legislative Councils. The latter will, of course, be really the more 
efficacious and permanent remedy. After this reform has been 
accomplished, the tone of the Anglo-Indian press as well as of 
the native press will improve. It is a misfortune,” observes Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone, ‘‘that the politics of Anglo-Indians are practi- 
cally of only one colour.” If the Anglo-Indians were divided 
into two camps, the Whigs and the Tories, the educated natives, 
counting upon the assistance of the Whigs, would be more 
moderate than they are. But as the Anglo-Indians are one party 
and have a uniform politics, the educated natives, so far as 
they are represented by the native prtss, seem to have cons- 
tituted themselves into another party, and their politics, too, are 
of only one colour. This is very , much to be regretted. Race- 
(eeling cannot help being kept up in more or less intensity in a 
country where in political life the only two , parties are natives 
and Anglo- Indiana One of the surest means of securing good 
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feeling between the two races and a full and fair discussion of 
Government measures^ would be to encourage diversity of political 
opinion among Anglo-Indians as well as among the educated 
natives of India, The few Anglo-fndians who have made them- 
selves unpopular with their class by breaking the monotony of their 
opinion, have succeeded in securing the confidence of the natives, 
in attaching them to the Government, immoderating their demands, 
and in interpreting to them the policy of the Government. If some 
natives of India, of education and position, could display similar 
courage and have opinions of their own, they could serve admirably 
as peace-makers. Otherwise, the two parties, representing two 
extremes, will defy the proverb and not meet. 

The native and the Anglo-Indian communities and their 
organs, the native press and the Anglo-Indian press, cannot be for 
ever in a state of war. Nor is it for the good of the country, or 
for their own good that they should be in a state of war. How 
an improvement can be brought about in the state of the press, 
has been suggested already. Better feeling between the two 
communities can only be secured by settling once tor all the 
standing grounds of contention. Some sort of representative 
Government is one of the methods of settlement. The native 
community, as well as the non-official Anglo-Indian community, 
would cease to regard the Government as an enemy when their 
representatives would be part of the Government. The details 
of a scheme of representation will have to be settled with the 
greatest care and judgment? Representation of numerical 
majorities will not suffice. The English community has a stake 
in the country, and is in every way fitted to have a degree of 
representation which cannot be measured by the mere number 
of Anglo-Indian residents. The following observations of 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone summarise nearly all that can be said- on the 
question of principle. “No sensible man wishes to precipitate on 
the Government of India, situated as it is between inflammable 
native and European material, any drastic change the results, of 
which could not pretty clearly be estimated. Every sensible man, 
too, sees plainly that in certain things the Supreme Government 
must have ample power to act on its responsibility to the Govern- 
ment at home without interrogation or delay. But the internal 
administration of India is of vital importance to the people of 
India, and if it is not yet possible to adopt a thoroughly representa- 
tive ^stem/ it is difficult ta see any valid objections to the fullest 
% 
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opportunities being given to secure the poWer of criticism and 
debate to those most directly concerned and interested in Indian 
affairs. 

The topic about which the battle between the two parties 
rages the most fiercely, is employment in the Public Service. 
Here also the principle of settlement is simple and clear. It is 
Free Trade in Intellect. R^ce or religion should not in the slight- 
est degree be a qualification or disqualification for office. Justice 
and expediency alike demand that fitpess, intellectual, moral and 
physical, should be recognised by the Government as the only 
qualification for office. Upon this point, too, Mr Herbert Glad- 
stone’s views are explicit : “ Subject to the absolute necessity of 
having an executive and judiciary throughout the country upon 
which complete reliance may be put, it is the duty of England to 
take every possible advantage of the efficient services of natives, 
and by a constant intermingling of European 'and native interests 
to add largely to the stability of the social and political fabric.” 

It is the duty of all wi^e and honorable men, of whatever race or 
creed, not to foment jealousy or other species of ill-feeling between 
Englishmen and natives of India, not to set up a conflict between 
Anglo-Indian interests and Indian, but to strain every nerve to 
promote harmony. Sojourners in a hotel, or casual visitors to a 
place of amusement, may afford to quarrel and fight ; the annoyance 
is temporary, for it is terminated by the inevitable separation of 
the combatants. But men who are fated to live together as long 
as they live, cannot do a more foolteh thing than to quarrel all their 
lives, nor a wiser thing than to discover ba.ses of sympathetic action. 
The connection of England and India is not a thing of hours or 
days or months or years, but, so far as it is possible to see, for all 
time. India is not like an hotel where Anglo-Indian and Iixlian 
sojourners may afford to live a limited time on any terms, friendly 
or hostile ; it is not like a place of amusement where Anglb-Indiart 
and Indian visitors may exchange hard words, come to bibws, and, 
after separation, feci happy. India is the permanent hortie of 
Indians, and it is a sort of second home to Anglo-Indians. Is it 
then wise to keep up animosity, or strained relations for ever ? 
any thing to be gained by deliberately making life mislerable ? If 
is particularly fatuous td persist in hostility when grounds of 
reconciliation are available, If either party • exjfccts that it wtH 
'e^ctinguish the other party add leave no rival /on the- field, it ii 
greatly mistaken. The two partie.s miidt have td live side by* side?, 
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and the sooner they can afford to shake hands upon fair and 
honorable terras, the better for them both. A mixed Government 
consisting of representative Englishmen and Indians, a mixed 
Service consisting of the best Englishmen and Indians, a moderate 
Press representing the best interests of the country and not of 
parties, would be admirable means of securing peace and harnfony. 
The following words of Mr. Herbert* Gladstone must elicit a 
sympathetic response from' every rightly constituted heart : It 
should be our constant policy to make the interests of natives 
and Europeans so far identical as to be harmonious. And while 
this should be the task of the Government, scarcely less valuable 
work can be done by all classes of non-oflficial residents in India 
as well as by the friends of India at home.” A vast amount of 
energy has been wasted and mischief produced by unceasing 
friction ; and the cry of all sane, sensible, feeling men ought to be 
— Harmony I 

Hortens I US. 
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A PLEA FOR SANSKRIT. 

I. . 

Some of thb students of the Calcutta colleges have got up a silly 
clamour in order to have Bengali, instead of Sanskrit, as an optional 
language in the F A. Examination of the Calcutta University. 
The movement is being unfortunately supported by some of our 
leading men. At any rate, the whole affair is being managed in 
the orthodox style of our political associations and so-called mass 
meetings. Whether the game be worth the kind of chase or not, we 
have already an Undergraduates* Association started into existence, 
which cannot possibly serve any useful purpose beyond giving 
scope to the • cacoethes loqumdi of its promoters. We have had 
meetings, speeches and resolutions following in due course. And 
now we have what is called, in the language of our ‘ pohtical * boys, 
newspaper agitation. Already some of our Anglo-Indian contem- 
poraries have been induced to wield their powerful pens in support 
of the memorial which has been submitted to the Syndicate of the 
University by the leaders of the jnovement. We have too much 
confidence in the learning and good sense cjf the Senators of the 
University to suppose, for a moment, that they would make the con- 
cession which has been asked. Yet a few words as to the relative 
claims of our vernacular and Sanskrit may not be altogether • in- 
opportune. 

To those who are sufficiently acquainted with the languages 
and literature of oUr country, the importance of the cultivation 
of Sanskrit by native students must be obvious. There are 
very few good books in the Bengali language which can 
be placed in the hands of boys. The poetical works of Bharut 
Chundra, Vidyapati and Chandidas are masterpieces in their own 

* Prom the tdnorof this pAasage, it is not to be enpoosod that we loo^r upon public epeeklng wlUi 
(^favour On the contrary we attach great importance to the cultlTatlon of oratorlal power by our 
MDcated countrymen The aapirantB for political leadership amongst us, are very frequently 
•vv^Used as mere talken who are neither willing nor able to take part in the battle of life, uut 
cf talking la not indigenoae, and tlia oountrymen of Burke, tiheridan, Beeoonsfleld, Brtoht 
and Uladetone ehouldbe the Uet penons te throw cold water 6n dhe asplrationi ef our pumto 
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way. But they are so tinged— I should rathei" say surcharged— with 
obscenity, that they can by no means be prescribed as text books. 
For more than ten years after the foundation of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, Bengali was the second language in all the examinations, from 
the Matriculation to the B. A. Degree. The text books prescribed 
in those times, were, with very few exceptions absolute trash. * The 
range of choice was confined mainly to the publications of the late 
Dr K. M. Banerji and a few antiquated works, like the Purusha 
Pariksha and the Betal PachtsL None of these books had any re- 
commendation whatever. Their style and sentiments ^erved only 
to provoke the contempt and laughter of students. We have some 
decidedly better books now, as, for instance, the poems of Madhu 
Sudan and Hem Chandra. Yet we cannot recommend them as 
text books for the F. A. examinees. There is nothing in the works 
of these or other contemporary authors which F. A. students can- 
not master without the help of teachers. The very promoters of 
the movement for superseding Sanskrit by Bengali, would not con- 
sider it worth while to have passiges of the Me^hnada or Kavitabali 
explained to them by pundits. If the indulgence, which they ask, 
be granted, the only result would be to give premium to idleness, 
and to make the office of pundits in English schools sinecures, as 
was the case formerly. 

It is no doubt desirable that the Graduates of the University 
should possess sufficient command over their mother tongue, to 
be able to speak and write in it, with fluency and correctness. But 
the very foundation of Hindi arid Bengali lies in Sanskrit And 
no one can be a good writer or speaker in any of the vernacular lan- 
guages of India, without some knowledge of the classical language 
and literature of the country. The Hindu students of English schools 
can, without the help of teachers, go through the best works in their 
spoken languages. But the ordinary student cannot possibly 
hope to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit grammar, by voluntary 
study at home The kind of discipline and mental strain, which 
it requires in the beginning, is possible only in school life. There 
are many among our old University graduates who would fain 
devote their talents and their energy in search of 
“ the gems of purest ray serene*' 

which lie buried in the boundless ocean of ancient Sanskrit litera- 
ture. But they only sigh that they had not, in their younger days, 
that preliminary training in the subject, without which self culture 
in it is well nigh impossible.* It is neither necessary nor possible^ 
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that every one should be a great pundit. So vast is the ocean of 
Sanskrit literature, that after years of diligent and patient study, 
very few among the votaries of Samswaty make any progress 
beyond gathering pebbles on it^ shores. 

In may not be given to all to be a Rajendra Lala or Taranath, 
or a Nyapanchanan. But those who aspire to University degrees 
and honors, ought to be able to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the classical language of the country, so as to be able to converse 
in it or at least to avoid Anglicism and lapses of grammar in 
their vernacular writings. It is not merely from a sentimental 
desire of keeping “ the well of pure Bengali undefiled ** that we lay 
stress upon the cultivation of Sanskrit. The Anglicised modes 
of expression and grammatical blunders which abound in the 
vernacular writings of many of our best graduates, and especially, 
in the translations which are published under authority of 
Government, render them very often altogether unintelligible. The 
money which is spent in these translations is, in a great measure, 
simply thrown away. Most of the legal Codes in Bengali are so 
worded, that it is well nigh impossible to gather any meaning from 
them, nay, on careful examination, several passages would be 
found therein that suggest the very opposite of the sense intended. 
So carelessly are these translations made that new words have been 
coined, nay, in some instances, English words have been adopted, 
where, with a little industry, the necessary equivalents could have 
been found in Sanskrit. Great improvement has been recently 
made in the feisonnel of the Translation Department* But as yet 
nothing has been done to recast the Codes, for the purpose of 
making them more intelligible to the class of people for whom 
they are intended, we refer to their defects here to show how 
necessary a knowledge of Sanskrit is to those who have to translate 
English books into Bengali, or to use it as the vehicle of their 
own original thoughts. 

By a knowledge of Sanskrit we do not mean that smattering of 
it which is now imparted by Vidyasagar’s Upakramanika and 
by Pundit Nyaratna's selections. To acquire a knowledge of the 
language of our gods, it is absolutely necessary to study the splendid 
system of* grammar which is its chief glory. The Opponents of 
Sanskrit would perhaps say that it is altogether impossible for the 
students of our English colleges and schools properly to study any 
of those gi'ammatical codes .which some of the best scholars h^ve 
. failed to master. The aspkants for University degrees cannot bestow 
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their undivided attention to one subject, like the pupils of native tales 
and grammar schools. But, on the other hand, the text books 
used by the latter are mere manuscripts, the very perusal of which 
taxes their energy sorely. Then again, manuscript commentaries 
are so rare and costly that, in the majority of cases, they have to 
depend entirely on the verbal explanations which arc given hyphen* 
teachers. With all these drawbacks, thfe more taltntcd and diligent 
students usually take about twoycarsonly toacquiiemastcry in their 
grammar. With printed booj^s and comm, atarics, the students of 
Indian colleges and schools ought to be able to mastejr- the same 
before graduating in the B. A. degree, if the study be commenced 
before Matriculation. The grammar of Bopadeva contains about 
i,i?>4sutras. At the rate of two hundred sutras per annum, the 
whole can be studied in at most six years. The cxi)crimcnt seems 
to us tq be worth trying, and it would afford us great pleasure, 
if the authorities of the University give the question their 
due consideration, after the present cry against Sanskrit has . 
subsided. 

The thorough mastery which the students of 'the tolas acquire in 
all the branches of their study, is due to the splendid system of 
teaching which prevails in the native seminaries, and to the zeal 
and earnestness of the teachers who preside there. With all 
our boasted high education, wc must confess, that there is not 
one amongst us who has, in any branch of learning, that thorough- 
ness which ^characterizes the great pundits of the country. The 
cause of this is not far to Seek. To the native pundits the 
work of teaching is a labor of love ; wliercas the Professors and 
teachers of English colleges and schools arc paid servants who 
cannot be all expected to throw their whole heart into their 
work. Unlike them the native pundit never gets tired of his work. 
Early in the morning the pupils of tolcs recite their daily 
lesson at least 20 times, the senior students being applied to 
successively by allthc juniors forthccxplanationof the same passage. 
About an hour after sunrise, the pundit arrives in the semimiry. 
As soon as he takes his scat, he is surrounded by all the pupils, 
senior and junior. The daily lecture commences with the lesson 
of the least advanced pupil. As soon as one passage is explained, 
the pundit is overwhelmed \\ith all sorts of questions from the 
senior pupils. Sometimes hot discussions ensue. But the pundit must 
satisfy every one before he goes home at noon, or they would leave 
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him all in a body. The frequent revision of old lessons which 
takes place in this way, is the main cause of the thoroughness of 
native scholarship. Such result is well nigh impossible in our 
English colleges. There the Professor devotes at most an hour or 
two .to his work. He goes on with his lectures without allowing any 
questioning or interruption^ The number of students is generally so 
large, that he cannot possibly make any inquiry as to the' extent 
to which he has succeeded in impressing his ideas on them. The 
pupils themselves do not aim at thoroughness. What they want is 
to pass. To secure that object thorough proficiency in any subject 
is not at all necessary. 

We do not contend that this system can be adopted with ad- 
vantage in our English schools and colleges. Considering the 
number of students and the short hours of work in almost all 
these institutions, the most zealous teacher would find himself 
altogether unequal to the task of managing his pupils, in the 
manner native pundits do in their ioles. Even if it were possible 
for our modern pedagogues to adopt the native method of teach- 
ing, it would hardly be worth while for them to take so much trouble. 
The keys, note books, lexicons and other books of reference 
now available, enable the students to master their course of study, 
with but slight help from their teachers. The most important func- 
tion of the school master at the present day, is to test the progress 
made by students, by every means possible. The test by written 
questions and written answers, is good so far as it goes But it does 
not afford any incentive to acquire thorough mastery in any subject. 

" On the contrary it gives a direct premium to doing things by 
halves, nay, sometimes by a lesser fraction. We are of opinion that 
the test by written examination should be supplemented, not by 
viva voce examination, as suggested by some educational authorities, 
but by a change in the method of teaching itself. The plan 
which we would recommend is that the actual work of teaching 
should be done by the more intelligent and diligent students, one 
of them being called upon each day to undertake the work without 
any previous notice, and the teacher himself doing nothing beyond 
watching, directing and correcting errors. This system would 
give to all the .students the most powerful incentive for acquiring 
thorough mastery, and, at the satrie time, lighten the labor of the 
i^acher. To us it seems that the system is thoroughly feasible ; 
and we cannot imagine that there can be any'objection against it. 
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It seems also that written examinations may, with advantage, be 
supplemented by a similar test, in the case of those who cispire to 
the higher honours of the University, or compete for appointment 
in the public service. Such an exa’mination would not only test 
the educational progress of the examinees, but would also enable 
the examiner to form an opinion as to their tact, nerve and pluck, 
and there would not be any ground for superseding competitive 
examination by nomination. 

If the system which we recommend be adopted, then the 
study of Sanskrit, simultaneously with that of English, ^ould cease 
to be deemed as impossible. We have already shown the importance 
of Sanskrit to native students. By a knowledge of it alone they 
can hope to enrich their vernaculars with good original works or 
readable translations from English. If Sanskrit be properly 
studied in our English schools and colleges, it would, in a short 
time, become the lingua Fvanca of India from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, and from the Indus to the Brahmaputra. English is a 
foreign language. It can by no means be made intelligible to the 
masses. But those, who had had the pleasure of bearing the 
speeches of the late Pundit Dayanunda Sarswaty, can have 
no doubt that the language of our gods may be made intelligible 
to the masses, by any one having sufficient command in it. 
During the palmy days of the Rajas of Nuddca, they and 
their courtiers generally used to converse in Sanskrit, and 
even their, menial servants experienced no difficulty in under- 
standing the orders and insfructions which were given to 
them in the classical language. Even now some of the pundits 
of Dravidra, Maharashtra, Punjab and Kashmir, who sojourn 
in Nuddea for studying Nya, can converse in such smooth 
and easy Sanskrit as to make themselves intelligible to persons 
altogether ignorant of it. There can, in fact, be little reason 
to doubt that Sanskrit is the language best suited to be the 
common medium of communication throughout India, though, as 
English is now serving the same purpose, the necessity of culti- 
vating our classical tongue to attain that object may not be ge- 
nerally admitted. 

The most important consideration in favor of the study of 
Sanskrit is, that by the cultivation of it alone we can learn to 
have that self-respect which we now sadly want, and| at the same 
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time, become able to form a correct estimate of the powers and 
capacities of our nation. No doubt, we have amongst us some 
patriotic orators and bards who, take a delight in singing the glory 
of Valmiki, Vyasa and Kalidas. But these frequent references to 
the i^rcat names in Sanskrit literature appear to most people as 
simply nauseating, instead ^of inspiring them with genuine self- 
rcspcct. Mere rhapsodies about past glories cannot serve any 
useful purpose. What is wanted is that intimate knowledge of the 
classical literature which alone can enable us rightly to appreciate 
the achicvcrncnts of our forefathers, and to discover the true cause 
of India's political degradation, in spite of the ability displayed 
by her sons in some of the most important departments of science 
and literature. As wc arc now in the position of a conquered 
nation, we arc too apt to suppose that wc arc either naturally 
inferior to the nations of luirope, or that, in order to improve 
our present condition, we must adopt the habits, manners 
and customs of our rulers cn bloc. The result is absolute des- 
pondency or that spirit of servile imitation which manifests itself 
too frequently in different forms. Wc have thus poetical quacks 
and religious reformers who would set our society topsy-turvy 
by their nostrums. There is a class among these who ascribe all 
the ills which our country is heir to, to the distinction of caste and 
would put an end to it sans cereinonie. Another class of re- 
formers would introduce amongst us the European practice of 
marriage by courtship, as if the political regeneration of India 
depended entirely Upon reviving that Gandharva form of 
matrimony which the experience of cases like that of Sakuntala 
proved to be fraught Vvith evil, and which our Rishis took a great 
deal of trouble to suppress. 

If it be not possible to improve our condition otherwi.se than by 
blindly imitating Europe, then the best thing that our reformers 
can do is to encourage drunkenness or at least moderate drinking 
and to teach their water drinking countrymen to disregard those 
precepts of their Shasters which inculcated total abstinence and 
effected that reform in India, several centuries ago, which is now 
being attempted in Europe by Temperance Societies. The fact 
is that in certain respects the civilisation of Europe is still far 
behind that of the Hindus, in .spite of the rapid strides which 
the former has made since the discovery of" America and the 
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Invention of the art of printing. As things are at present, there 
arc many things now in which we must yield thepalm of superiority 
to Europe. But it does not necessarily follow that we‘' arc 
born to be slaves, or that our marriage customs are in any 
way to blame for our present political condition. It oughJt to 
be obvious to every man having commQn sense, that one essential 
condition of success in life is ambition. No man can become 
great, in the worldly sense of the term, without a strong desire for 
power, wealth and position. But, in India, the bc^ men — wc 
mean, of course the Brahmins — were enjoined by their religion to 
shun the world as much as possible, and to lead a life of study 
and religious contemplation. To the Rajpoots was assigned the 
duty of holding the kingly office and of maintaining peace and 
good government. But the military caste had not sufficient 
education, so that they could not record their experience for the 
benefit of their posterity. And each succeeding generation had 
to depend entirely upon its own resources in steering ^the^ vessel 
of state. There were no accurate histories or biographies to 
serve as charts and beacon lights, and some of the best 
Indian kings had their fortunes completely wrecked by 
shoals and sandbanks which could easily have been avoided, if 
there had been good records of past experience. The more one 
thinks upou the subject, the more he will be satisfied that the self- 
denying ordinance by which the Brahmins bound themselves not to 
covet wealth or power, was the main cause of India's political weak- 
ness. Their ideal of life was a very lofty one. But the man who 
would not stoop to be more worldly cannot possibly hope to 
achieve success in life, except by such rare good fortune as falls to 
the lot of few. 

If the true cause of India's political backwardness be as stated 
above, then there is nothing in it of which we need be ashanfed. 
In any case, nothing can be more mischievous than the want of self- 
respect and the spirit of servile imitation which arc betrayed by 
our reformers. But their freaks sgid vagaries arc the natural outcome 
of their education ; and their mania for reformation can be cured 
only by a systcmalic study of the legal Codes of Manu and other 
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Rishis. It is only by such study that our countrymen can learn to 
have that genuine self-respect without which no nation can become 
great 

J. N. Bhattacharjee. 



SONNET.-^TO MY LITTLE SON. 

(from the german of bodenstedt.) 

✓ 

O glorious child, — Spring’s earliest dawn art thou ! 
My heart throbs when thy laughing eyes I see ; 
To new existence I awake in thee. 

And, grateful for the boon, to God I bow. 

Dark were the clouds which hover’d round my brow. 
Within me all was night and misery ; 

Then like morn’s roseate light thou com’st to me,- 
At once I felt renew’d — I know not how ! 

May God in His great mercy guard thee well, 
From pangs and griefs which to my lot befell. 
With both hands bless thee, — kneeling, I entreat ; — 
What is to me denied* to thee grant here, 

What in me is obscure, in thee make clear. 

What in me wanting is, in thee complete ! 


O. C. Dutt. 
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EASTERN BENGAL, 

Bkngalis have been styled the Scotch of India, and in one 
respect at least the appellation is not undeserved. They are to 
be found throughout the length and breadth of the Peninsula ; 
and are equally at home in the deserts of Biluchistan and the 
trackless forests of Upper Burmah. But these voluntary exiles 
are tempted from their fatherland by other considerations than a 
desire to enlarge their intellectual horizon by contact with foreign 
races and strange conditions of life. Bengali tourists arc rare as 
winter swallows : and since Bholanath Chundcr laid down his 
fascinatirkg pen, no native of these provinces has attempted a 
record of Indian travel. The spell is at last brokeft ; and Dr. 
Sambhu Chundcr Mookerjee* has given us a faithful picture of 
that little-known region which separates the metropolitan districts 
from our North-Eastern Frontier, and of the native state known 
as Hill, or Independent Tipperah, which serves as a buffer 
between our territories and the congeries of wild tribes known as 
Lushais. Dr. Mookerjee is the Doyen of the native presi : and his first 
essay in the literary craft dates as far back as the Indian Mutiny. 
Nor is he wanting in practical acquaintance with his theme: for 
he paid four visits to Tipperah between 1877 and 1884, and was 
for nearly two years Chief Adviser to the Maharaja. 

Place aiix rois, A brief description of the Doctor’s royal master 
must head my narrative. His Highness Birchandra Deb Barrnana 
Manikya is in his S7th year: but innumerable cares of state 
have aged him prematurely and he seems at least a decade older. 
Time, however, has been powerless to quench the light of his fine 
eyes or to mar the clear-cut outline of his features : and his physical 
attractions are enhanced by a rare charm of manner and a smile 
which is simply irresistible. This fair exterior is not belied 
By his qualities of heart : and to know the Maharaja is to 

* Trrcls and Voyages between Calcutta and ludeiiendent Tipperah, {:>y Sambhu Chuuder Mookerjee, 
Calcutta. RtU and Hayyet Office, 1S87. 
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love him. But qualities, which are innocuous and sometimes 
praiseworthy in private life are fatal to the well being of those born 
in the purple. A king must learn to repress his kindly instincts 
and to say “ no when the good* of the state requires it. He 
must steel his heart against the supplications of those detected 
in tyranny or peculation. He must learn to think for himself .and 
to avoid the domination of fawners and favourites. An inability 
to apply these wholesome maxims has made Independent 
Tipperah the reverse of a model native state Hundreds of square 
miles admirably adapted lo the cultivation of tea, cotton, 
tobacco and sugur-cane are covered with primoeval jungle. 
Agriculture and commerce groan under a multitude of imposts, 
the result of monopolies and farms granted to hangers-on of the 
Court. The profusion and waste which characterize the administra- 
tion of the household are equally deplorable ; while the past 
mismanagement of His Highness’s splendid zemindaries in British 
territory renders their future nearly hopeless. 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, the Maharaja is literally 
worshipped by his subjects, who infinitely prefer his debile sway 
to the iroh-bound system, the deadly monotony which prevail 
across the frontier. In Tipperah king and subjects are bound 
together by a community of religion, sentiment and interest 
The heart of the people goes out to meet the sovereign on occa- 
sions of family joy or sorrow. The fact that the functions of Go- 
vernment are not strictly utilitarian adds colour to the national 
life. It was*in this microcosm th^t Dr. Mookerjee spent two event- 
ful years as de facto prime minister ; and if he failed to purify the 
Augoean stable it was because he undertook a task which would 
have baffled the mighty son of Jupiter himself. 

The greater portion of this volume is made up of our 
author's itineraries ’ in his various trips to the North-Eastern 
Frontiers. The ordinary route is via Goalundo and Naraingunge, 
the Dundee of Eastern India. There civilized adjuncts of travel 
end and the pilgrim must transfer himself and his belongings 
to a bolio or country boat and count on a voyage the monotony 
of which will only be varied by its perils. Anon, his clumsy 
craft will be borne by prosperous winds on the bosom of some 
mighty river “ inspiring a consciousness of maritime adventure. 

He will marvel at the peace and ’plenty exhibited on its banks, 
indicated by the jewellery which sets off the shapely limbs of 
the village beauties,* and by the well -covered ribs of the cattle.^ 
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If a student of history he will evoke the picture which this 
smiling land must have presented during the awful days which 
preceded the establishment of the Pax Btitamiica. He will 
conjure up the state of poor Bengal hejnamed in between the 
Portuguese and Mahratta fires — attacked by land and by water, 
the Victims of marauders at home and fillibusters abroad.” “ What” 
he will ask with Dr. Mookerjee, “ what must have been the 
anxieties, insults and wrongs to which our ancestors wer,e exposed 
during that anticlimax of our country’s lot? ” And what gratitude 
do we not owe the regime which has given us an exemption so 
necessary to peace and order ? ” 

Anon, the traveller’s floating home will leave the swelling flood, 
and, after traversing an abruptly-shelving water course, emerge 
into a boundless expanse which, in spite of the inva.sion of the 
water, is still a sheet of living green. “ There is nothing in the 
universe ” exclaims our author with befitting enthusiasm, “ to 
equal this boat-riding across country in Rural Bengal ! We 
sweep gradually with a sublime music through the far-spreading 
velvet carpet of emerald, now rolling along the waving expanses of 
long grass which feeds the cattle of the country ; now stemming 
the stouter and more loudly musical resi.stance ' of the later jute 
cultivation ; and, anon, shooting athwart a central lake, through a 
sea of whistling paddy, ever and ever with an increasing sense of 
infinity.” 

The distant horizon will be broken by sparse village-sites 
made up of jealously-isolated homesteads each reposing beneath 
its grove of fruit trees. More rarely still will the traveller’s eye 
rest upon any permanent work of man : for the denizen of Eastern 
Bengal amid all his material progress, has not risen above the 
wattle and thatch cottage which contented his harried ancestor. 
Occasionally, however, will the sky-line be relieved by irregular 
masses of masonry, the seat of some local magnate or by one of 
those lofty spires with which the piety of a past age was wont to 
rpark a spot hallowed by a parent’s funeral rites. 

But the traveller’s eye will speedily tire of so monotonous a 
panorama and will seek relief in his .mmediate surroundings. 
His boat’s crew will now come in for a share of attention. He 
will find them a merry-hearted set, prone to happy-go-lucky 
navigation, but tugging at the tow rope with a will for hours 
together and lightening their toil by not unmelodious song. Should 
he succeed in gaining their goodwill, he will be made the confidant 
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of all their little troubles. He will learn how expensive a luxury 
is marriage, costing as it does Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 in purchase 
money and feasting caste-fellows. He will be struck with the con- 
trast presented by the present condition of these once degraded 
people with that to which they were relegated in Hindu times. 
However conservative his instincts, he will be fain to admit th&t the 
poor Chanddls, like countless other “ suppressed c?istes, ” have good 
reason to bless the even-handed justice of Britain. A less 
agreeable distraction is afforded by the ever present difficulty of 
procuring the barest necessaries of life. The riverj^teem with 
splendid fish, and are dotted with the little craft of men who 
live by their capture. But to secure a supply of these welcome 
adjuncts to the eternal curry bhat is nearly as difficult as it is 
to purchase a pound or two of sole or whiting at English water- 
ing place before the arrival of the first train from town. The fisher- 
man stands in mortal terror of the lordly bolio : and a signal 
to heave to becomes one for instant flight. If overtaken, the 
poor creature invariably swears by his innumerable gods that he 
has toiled all night and caught nothing. This apparent disregard 
for his interests is due to unpleasant memories of treatment 
received at the hands of traveller’s servants : who have too often 
annexed bis entire catch and vouchsafed but a curse in payment. 
Redress is out of the question : for it is a far cry from the 
Mcghna or Brahmaputra to the nearest police station : and, as 
our author remarks, the police themselves are a terror only to 
the poor and lowly. Nor do Ws troubles end at the thanna, for 
his suit must be heard at a couit 100 miles away: and he is 
hardly to be blamed for preferring the surrender of few annas worth 
of shrimps to incurring the loss of a fortnight’s labor and an ex- 
penditure of Rs. 20 or more. Let those of my readers whose fate 
leads them to Eastern Bengal bear in mind the helplessness 
of the fishermen and strive to curb their underlings’ rapacity 

and insolence. 

The fruits of the earth are equally difficult of attainment : and 
when procured are the reverse of “ kindly.” The natives look rather 
to size than flavour. Their pumpkins are huge masses of tasteless 
pulp: their mangoes. Dead Sea fruit, each with a loathly 
worm at its core. They know, not the luscious plantain, 

whose golden flesh recalls faint but delicious memories of 
jargonnelle or apricot : but are content with the woolly kantalis 
relegated in Calcutta to “ widows and punctilious elders. Half-* 
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starved in a land teeming with natural wealth, our traveller will 
bless the distant prospect of the Nutun Haveli as the deserted 
palace of the Tipperah kings is popularly styled. This structure 
is the chief glory of new Agurtalla, a city founded by the father 
of the present chief : but abandoned by the latter in favour of 
the old seat of his ancestors. It is a vast two-storied building 
with a pleasauiice attached, surrounded by a high wall ; a hall 
of audience ; and the usual appurtenances of oriental sovereignty. 
New Agurtalla also contains the stat;e jail, a veritable “ father-in- 
law’s housy^^ for its inmates ; the Courts of Justice, and, last but 
not least in importance, the British Residency. The latter is 
occupied by Babu Umakanta Das, a Deputy Collector, who hjis 
been for the last i6 years our representative at the Court of 
Agartalla as assistant to the ex-officio Political Agent, who is also 
Magistrate of British Tipperah. Dr. Mookerjee is inclined to 
gird at the “ bullyism ” of the Residency : and it must be admitted 
that our relations with the Durbar have been occasionally 
somewhat strained. But the fault lies with the laissez faire of 
His Highisess and his advisers : and our author would probably 
himself admit that most administrative improvements during the 
present reign has been brought about by the pressure of the 
Assistant Political Agent. 

Old Agurtalla, the present capital, is still four miles distant 
and is approached by the only respectable road in His Highness’s 
dominions. It shelters 8,000 inhabitants, is neatly laid out and 
does not materially differ from to\^ns of similar dimensions in the 
“ Moglan," as our territory is called by the Tipparahs. The palace 
is, of course, the central feature and the royal family possesess count- 
less off-shoots whose dwellings arc spread over an immense area. 
Here reside the two eldest of the Royal Princes, styled the “ Bara 
Thakur”and the Jubaraj. ” The first resembles his father in 
features and port : and has the same loveable qualities with a dash 
of wholesome obstinacy which is wanting in his sire. The Juba- 
raj’s clever face reveals a slight infusion of Mongolian blood : and, 
in fact, his mother was a princess of the House of Manipur. He 
has pronounced European tastes, speaks English perfectly, and is 
a thorough sportsman : I will allow our author to describe the 
ordinary feature of a presentation , at court, premising that visitors 
of distinction are received, in the first instance, by the body-guard^ 
a soldierly corps, smartly clad in uniform of a Erench pattern. 

“ I was then called up to the presence. Mounting a long broad 
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flight of rather steep stairs, straight after the first few steps, to the 
upper story, I passed through a room filled with valuable goods 
in glass-ware, cabinet-ware, ivory work, gold and silver plate, with 
musical and scientific instruments, etc. I was next ushered into a 
large and airy verandahed room, furnished, indeed crowded with 
furniture. Towards the centre a charming ivory chair, beside an 
indifferent mahogany table, surmounted* by a costly clock under an 
old-fashioned chandelier. Here a neglected piano, there a brand- 
new first class microscope. Rich carpets and hangings heaped up 
in a corner, a silver half-drum (baymi) and full-drum ji^pakhazvaj) 
mounted with ivory balls in another : Guns with boxes, and guns 
without, swords naked and sheathed, shields and spears of sorts, 
paint-boxes, stereoscopes, opera-glasses, telescopes, leaning against 
walls or lying at rest on the floor. On one side I found His 
Highness seated on the Indian bed of comfort and state called gadi : 
a roomy mattress stuffed thickly with cotton-wool, backed by an 
enormous round bolster and flanked by diminutive flat pillows. 
After the usual greetings, as soon as I had taken my seat, by per- 
mission, on the rich Persian carpet specially placed for me, His 
Highness enquired after my health, etc/* 

In marked contrast to this semi-barbarous splendour are some 
details given of a soi distant Christian colony, which still nestles 
under the shadow of the palace. The remote descendants 
of those ruthless Portuguese adventurers who were once the 
terror of the extreme East, these poor Feringis, as they are 
styled by tlieir neighbours, have sunk as low as human beings 
can descend. Their pride still forbids them to seek alliances 
outside their narrow circle, and the process “ of breeding in and 
in ” has doubtless contributed to their moral and physical degra- 
dation. 

To nations applies in its fullest force the terrible maxim vestigia 
nulla retrorsum. Decadence may be of slow development: but once 
the process has set in, nothing short of a miracle can stay its inroads. 
In this favoured tract its workings are exemplified only in fhe 
scattered communities representing the race which gave to the world 
Camoens and Vasco di Gama. Thanks to its unsurpassed natural 
advantages, to the introduction of wealth-giving staples, and to 
the education which is now brought to every man’s door, Eastern 
Bengal will soon lead the van of intellectual and material progress. 
And it is to the fostering care of England that this prosperity is 
due. Our author, Indian o£ the Indians as he is, acknowledges. 
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the undying obligation under which the parent State has laid 
his country : “ It is necessary ” he writes, “ to keep the best men 

and the best races straight But this insane jealousy 

of the white man I can never sympathize with : It is neither patriotic 
nor candid. It is simply ignorant and puerile. A moment’s 
inward glance at the source of our most energizing ideas, the 
slightest enquiry into thd derivation of our physical enjoyments 
of what we eat, or drink, or wear, or sleep in, or write with, the houses 
we live in, the furniture we use, ought ^o be sufficient todisabusc every 
honest Ind,'an of this unfortunate prejudice.” Happy would it be 
for the dominant race and happier still for its great dependancy 
if all Dr. Mookerjee’s countrymen who aspire to form public opinion 
were actuated by such sentiments as these. 

F. H. Skrine, 
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The Speeches of Emincitt I ndimi Gentlemen on Hindu Marriage 
Customs^ delivered at the Meeting held on t\e 6th Augi/^'t, iSSy, at 
the Sobhaba!sar Raj bat i^ Calcutta, convened by Kumar Reel Krishna 
and Kumar Binaya Krishna, • 

Tins is a pamphlet which is likely to have some permanent 
value. The meeting whose proceedings are here recorded was 
large and representative. It was presided over by Dr. Rajcndra 
Lala Milra ; the debate was opened by Babu Joy Gobindo Shome, 
M. A., B. L. ; and among the speakers were such men as 
Dr. Guru Dass Bancrjea, Babu Chundra Nath Bose, and I’undit Hara 
Trasad Shastri. The meeting contented itself with a'disciission 
and did not think fit to pass any Resolution. The speakers did 
not all address themselves precisely to the same points, but we 
gather from the proceedings that it was sought to prove (i) that 
the evils of early marriage had been exaggerated ; (2) that there 
had been compensating advantages suited to the requirements of 
of the societ,y ; and (3) that the remedy proposed was fraught with 
mischievous consequences. These points, it appears to us, were 
satisfactorily established, especially as the “ remedy proposed ” was 
believed to be a legislative measure declaring marriage of Hindus 
under a certain age to be null and void. Dr. Rajendra Lala Mitra 
very properly said : ‘‘ I cannot admit persons to claim Hindu.ship 
who will not abide by the Hindu Law.” Government is committed 
to maintain Hindu Law among Hindus in some of the relations 
and transactions of life. One of those relations and transactions 
is marriage. Whatever differences of opinion there may be as to 
the details of the rules affecting Hindu marriage, legislative inter- 
ference will, we believe, be universally protested against, and the 
opinions of so many learned, thoughtful and distinguished gentle- 
men on “Hindu Marriage customs” will have an abiding interest 
We understand that copies of the pamphlet may be had, on 
payment only of half-anna as postage, of Babu Shib Das Ghose^ 
212, Raja Nobokissen’s Street, Calcutta. 
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THE CLASSIC LAND OF ITALY. 

III. 

One may spend months in Rome and yet not see alt the sights 
of that wonderful place, — and I stopped there only for four days ! 
One may write a volume without exhausting the ancient and 
mediaeval remains of Rome, and I propose to write a few 
pages only ! My readers need not therefore expect in these pages 
anything but the barest summary of those sights which most 
interest tourists by their historic associations or their beauty and 
grandeur as works of art. • 

There is a spot in Rome in which the history of two thousand 
years may be said to be recorded on the very stones of the pave- 
ment and on the hoary ruins which are scattered on it, — I need 
hardly say I mean the Forum. It is alow valley with the Capitolinc 
Hill on one side and the Palatine Hill on another, and the traveller, 
the historian and the antiquarian find themselves lost here in a 
perfect wilderness of ancient ruins. From the Capitoline Hill 
to the great Colosseum of Rome, it is scarcely more than five 
minutes’ walk, and in this short work the modern traveller sees the 
ruins of aft ancient world and an ancient civilization. It was 
when sitting on a shapeless stone among these ruins that the his- 
torian Gibbon was first inspired with the idea of his matchless his- 
tory ; it was when standing amidst these ruins that Byron com- 
posed some of the sublimest passages that even he ever wrote ; 
and the most commonplace tourist cannot survey this spot without,' 
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for a moment at least, forgetting the present, and being lost in a 
reverie of the past 

A meandering path paved with irregular and massive stones 
winds from one end of this spAt to the other ; it is the Via Sacra, 
the sacred path along which the Vestal Virgins of Rome went in 
procession over two thousand years ago, and along which also at a 
later day went the more pompous processions which accompanied 
Roman vietdrs returning frorn all parts of the old world, from 
Europe, Asia and Africa ! How can the most listless tourist walk 
along tliis^road without remembering, if it were but for a moment, 
that the history of the ancient world has been enacted here on 
every ruin that he sees, that the footsteps of Time are imprinted 
on every stone that he treads ? 

Let us walk along this path then, truly called sacted. Sacred no 
longer to the dethroned gods of ancient Rome, but sacred to ancient 
civilization, to history, and to the cause of human progress. Close 
to the Capitoline Hill is the Tabularium where the famous “Tables 
of the Law ” were recorded, and not far from it is the massive arch 
of Severus still entire. Three solitary columns are all that are 
left of the temple of Vespasian, and eight Ionic columns close by 
are all that remain of the temple of Saturn. Proceeding along the 
Via Sacra, we have on our right the remains of the Basilica Julia 
begun by Julius Caesar and finished by Augustus who dedicated 
it in honor of his daughter. It comprised the Law Courts and the 
Exchange of ancient Rome, and the pavement and the bases of 
the long lines of columns are al) that remain of it.^ On our left 
is the famous column described by Byron as 

“ The nameless column with a buried base.*' 

It was erected in the seventh century, and was dedicated to Phocas 
whose statue adorned its top at one time. 

Passing further onwards along the Via Sacra we have to our 
right three beautiful Corinthian pillars which are all that remain 
of the temple of Castor and Pollux, and to our left the remains of 
the Regia where Julius/Cessar lived up to the time of his death, and 
where his body was cremated in sight of all the gods of Rome. 
Shakespeare has immortalized the real or imaginary scene of 
Antony standing on this very spot, and pointing to the bloody 
corp3e of the great murdered Roman, and preaching the iniquity of 
that murder to thousands of Roman men and women who crowded 
in the temples and public halls and the slopes of these hills after 
that dreadful event Near this Regia was the famous Lake of 
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Curtius, which was probably Ihtle more than a quagmire and was 
afterwards turned into a fountain. Proceeding further by the winding 
Via Sacra, we have on our right the site of thte ancient temple of 
Vesta where the sacred lire was kepi, and adjoining it are the ruins 
of the spacious palace where the Vestal Virgins lived. The Vestal 
Virgins were honored in those days as the custodians of the sdcred 
fire ; they were allowed the place of honor in all public processions 
and sights ; and if history speaks the truth, they attained a consider- 
able influence with the emperors in later days, after they had 
ceased to have all claims to the respect which is due to purity. 

Many were the beautiful marble statues which adorned this 
palace at one time, and they were erected not by the virgins 
themselves, but by grateful persons for whom they had secured 
rewards or appointments from emperors. To our left, and therefore 
almost facing the temple and palace of the Vestal Virgins, are the 
ten beautiful columns that remain of the temple of Faustina. The 
beautiful and lofty temple was built by Antonius Pius in honor of 
his wife Faustina, whom history scarcely considers fit for the honour! 

Further on, also, to our left are the ruins of the vast and ccjllossal 
Basilica of Constantine built by Emperor Vespasian. Only one aisle, 
consisting of three arches, each with a span of 75 feet, remains, and 
this aisle gives us the idea of the magnitude of the temple when 
entire. 

The winding Via Sacra now passes under the Arch of Titus — 
massive and still uninjured. It was erected by the people and the 
Senate of Rcrme after the taking qf Jerusalem, and upon it therefore 
are sculptured the seven branched candlestick and other treasures 
of the Jewish temple. 

“ Standing beneath the Arch of Titus, and amid so much ancient 
dust, it is difficult to forbear the commonplaces of enthusiasm on 
which hundreds of tourists have always insisted. Over the half 
worn pavement and beneath this arch, the Roman armies had 
trodden on their onward march to fight battles, a world’s width 
away. Returning victorious with royal captives and inestimable 
spoils, a Roman triumph, that most gorgeous pageant of earthly 
pride, has streamed and flaunted in hundredfold succession over 
these same flagstones and through this yet stalwart archway.” 

To our left now are the ruins of the great temple of Venus 
and Rome, erected in 391 A. Dr, and which was the last pagan 
temple which remained in use in Rome. The building was 
surrounded by acoldnnade, and was 330 ^ f®®^* 
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Passing onwards by the same paved way we proceed along 
a place which was probably the market for fruit and honey in 
olden days. Here Horace used to take his favourite walk as he 
has told us himself, and Ovid, &o, delighted to see the purchases 
made here in his time. 

W(S at last come to the remains of the fountains called Meta 
Sudans where gladiators used to wash before entering the Colosseum-. 
Seneca who lived close by complains of the noise made by a show- 
man who blew his trumpet at this fountain ! The road rK)w turns 
to the right and passes under the Arch of Constantine, and is 
called the Triumphal Way, as Roman triumphal processions used 
to come to the Forum by this way. There is evidence to shew 
that this Triumphal Arch — the largest and noblest that is still 
left — was erected by Constantine partly of stones torn from an arch 
of Trajan. Gibbon writes with his usual quiet sneer : — 

The Parthian captives appear prostrate at the feet of a prince who nev'^r 
carried his arms beyond the Euphrates, and curious antiquaries can still dis- 
cover the head of Trajan on the trophies of Constantine. 

To our front and a little to the left stands in all its solidity and 
vastness the huge Colosseum of Rome, the vastest monument that 
antiquity has bequeathed to modern times ! This vast structure 
is an elliptic, its longer axis being 584 ? feet and the shorter 468 feet, 
and the arena inside is 278 feet by 177 feet. The height of the struc- 
ture is 179 feet It was commenced by Vespasian on his return from 
the war against the Jews, was dedicated by his eldest son Titus, 
A. D. 80, and was completed by his youngest son D,omitian. It 
was calculated to hold 80,000 or 100,000 people to witness those cruel 
sports which delighted the populace of Rome. 5,000 wild beasts and 
10,000 captives are said to have been slain at the inauguration ofthe 
structure by Titus, and for centuries after, thousands and thousands 
of prisoners, Christians or gladiators or captives from the far East and 
West died a cruel death and stained this ground with their hearts* 
blood, to make a spectacle for the rabble of Rome. “ Two aqueducts 
were scarcely sufficient to wash off the human blood which a few 
hcTurs’ sport shed in this imperial shambles. Twice in one day came 
the Senators and matrons of Rome to the butchgry ; a virgin 
always gave the signal for slaughter. ” Roman virtue and Roman 
heroism have passed into bye-words in history and in tale ; but 
every nation has its vice, and no civilized people of whom there is 
any' record in history were so brutally cruel, so savagely and passion- 
ately fond of witnessing suffering ^s the Romansi It is said, indeed, 
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that the truly brave are never cruel ; but to that assertion the 
Flavian amphitheatre gives the lie/' 

The partial destruction of this solid pile is no doubt partly due 
to the effects of time and partly to the vandalism of barbarians ; but 
it is mainly due to the vandalism ;of the people of Rome itself during 
long centuries in the middle ages. For centuries the Colosseum was 
used as a quarry, and many palaces of n^odern Rome, like the palace 
of St. Mark, the Chancery and the Franese palace, have been built 
with materials taken from the Colosseum. As Byron sings — 

“ A ruin, yet what a ruin ! From its mass, ♦ 

“ Walls, palaces, half cities have been reared I " 

I think the same cause accounts for the disappearance of the 
enormous ruins which must have lain in the valley that I have 
described above and which is known as the Forum. Nothing but 
pavements and bases of columns and isolated pillars stand here and 
there. The ruin of Ancient Rome must have been utilized in build- 
ing up the private houses and mansions of Mediaeval Rome. 

We have now traversed the whole length of the valley from the’ 
Capitoline Hill to the Colosseum. Along one side of, the valley, 
as 1 have stated before, is the Palatine Hill, — that Hill which was 
all Rome in the time of the early kings, but which was scarcely 
large enough for the palaces of Caesars in the later days of grandeur, 
luxury and decline. 

The Palatine Hill was originally the fortress of the Pciasgi, of 
which the name Roma which signifies force is said to be the only 
remaining t/ace. Romulus is sai^ to have enclosed this fortress when 
tracing the limits of his infant town by a plough. At any rate this 
hill was undoubtedly the earliest settlement of Rome in the time of 
the kings. 

The ancient way from the Forum below to the Palatine Hill is 
still pointed out. Immediately to the left of this entrance and on 
the hill are the ancient ruined arches of a house said to be the palace 
of Tarquinus Priscus, one of the later kings of Rome. To the right 
are the vast ruins of the later and more august palace of Caligula 
with its huge arches and long corridors and rooms for the Pretorian 
guard below. And behind this palace is the site of the palace of 
Tiberius. 

Close to the palace of Tarquinus Priscus, of which mention 
has been made before, is the palace of Augustus, which is however 
mostly buried in earth; and the vast mins now visible here are 
those of the palace which Vespasian built on the top of the older 
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palace of Augustus. The Basilica or the ancient law court, 
the Tablinum where statues and pictures were kept, the Lara- 
riunt dedicated to the worship of deified members of the famil/j 
the Peristyle or courtyard, Triclinium or dining room, and a 
Nymphium or fountain, are all pointed out to visitors. It is 
from 'the Peristyle of Vespasian’s palace that we descend by a narrow 
staircase into the excavated fragment of the older palace of 
Augustus, in which are still remains of gilding and fresco paintings 
on the walls. 

Not fan from Tarquin's palace are the foundations of the 
famous temple of Jupiter Stator, said to have been built by 
Romulus. It was here that Cicero pronounced his first oration 
against Cataline, imagining that Cataline would not venture to 
present himself here. On seeing Cataline enter, Cicero burst forth 
into his celebrated exclamation, — How long, O Cataline ! wilt 
thou abuse our patience ? ’* In another part of the hill are 
pointed out the ruins of an old wall said to have been built hy 
’Romulus, and at any rate belonging to the kingly period of 
Rome. Not far from it are the ruins of the temple of Jupiter 
Victor. 

Beyond the Palatine Hill is a valley which separates it from the 
Aventine Hill. The Romans lived on the Palatine and the 
Sabines on the Aventine, and it is in this valley that the rape of 
the Sabines is said to have taken place. 

From the top of the Palatine Hill are seen, like the vast ramparts 
of a fortified town, the ruins of the Baths of Caracalla ! Next only 
to the Colosseum these baths are the most gigantic ruins of 
Ancient Rome, and even the Colosseum itself scarcely strikes one 
more than the vastness of these baths which occupy an area 
of 140,000 yards! The Romans came here not for bathing 
only, but to see races and sports which were held here, to see 
the training of gladiators, to meet their friends and acquaintances, 
and to pass their time among crowds of people come for the 
saroe purpose. The entire population of Rome turned out here 
and lounged about the walks and race-courses, or the ornamented 
walls and fine marble statues of these buildings, and regarded it 
as a place of public amusement Some of the finest specimens of 
ancient sculpture preserved in museums have been found in this 
place. These baths were commenced by Caracalla in 212 A. D, 

In the opposite comer of the city are the Baths of Diocletian, 
a part of which has been formed into the church of San Maria 
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Degli Angeli, and thus saved from the spoliation to which every 
other ancient building has been subjected* The superb granite 
pillars of the church, each consisting of a single block, 43 feet in 
height, still remain as they stood 11? the days of Diocletian. The 
conversion of a part of the baths into a church was the work 
of Michael Angela • 

The other most important ruins of Ancient Rome are the 
Pantheon, and the columns of Trajan and of Antonine. The 
Pantheon was built by Agrippa, the son-in-law of Augustus, and 
is therefore eighteen hundred years old. The portico bas sixteen 
magnificent Corinthian columns, with bases and capitals cf white 
marble and with shafts of single pieces of granite S feet in diameter 
and 46 feet in height. The interior is a perfect circle, 142 feet in dia- 
meter. It was converted into a Christian church under Emperor 
Phocas in the seventh century, and to this fact it owes its complete 
preservation. Raphael, the prince of painters, is buried here. The 
last interment in the Pantheon of Rome was of King Victor 
Emanuel II. 

Trajan’s column stands in the place known as Trajap’s Forum, 
strewn with nameless pillars and shapeless ruins. The column 
stands however entire and uninjured, probably because it was taken 
under the protection of the church, and Trajan’s figure on the top 
has been supplanted by a figure of St. Peter ! The column is 141 
feet high and consists of 23 blocks of Carrara marble with a series 
of bas reliefs spirally arranged and representing the wars of Trajan 
against the Dacians, and comprising about 2,500 human figures, 
all in the dresses and costumes then in vogue. Antonine’s column, 
is a similar one, consisting of 28 blocks of marble, and is of the 
same height as Trajan’s. Though known as Antonine’s column 
it is proved by an inscription found near it to have been erected 
by Aurelius. The statue on the top is now supplanted by that 
of St. Peter. Napoleon’s column Vendome in Paris, constructed 
out of the metal of 1,200 pieces of cannons captured by him in 
battles, is in imitation of these ancient Roman pillars, as Napo- 
leon’s triumphal arches are imitations of the Roman arches. 

I must not forget to mention among the ruins of Ancient Rome a 
temple of Vesta, in a good state of preservation, probably because 
it is converted into a Christian church. It is an elegant little 
structure, circular in form, and surrounded at one time by 20 Corin- 
thian pillars, one of which is now wanting. In Ovid’s time it was 
covered by a bra^seh or bronze roof. 
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Of the other ruins of Ancient Rome the vast aqueducts support- 
ed on arches are the most remarkable, and can be seen in 
numbers to the south-east of Rome. The Aqua Marcia was 56 
miles in length, the Aqua Claudia was 46 miles, the Anio Novus 
was 62 miles. Aqua Julia was built by Augustus, B. C 34, and 
Aqua* Virgo derives its name from the tradition that its source was 
pointed out to the soldiers by a young girl. Older than all these 
is the ancient Cloaca Maxima of Rome, a part of which I .saw 
among the ruins in the Forum, and which was built by Tarquinus 
Priscus or Tarquinus Superbus to drain that low valley by connect- 
ing it with the Tiber. 

Among the tombs of the ancient times, that of Augustus is 
within the town, and that of Hadrian was in such a stupendous 
scale, that it has now been converted into a fort — the fort of St 
Angelo. The tomb of Metella on the ancient Appian way is also large 
and elegant. The tombs of the Scipios inside the wall of the town 
are interesting. The sarcophagi of the Scipios are preserved in 
‘ vaults under ground along a dark subterranean passage. But I must 
now bring sny account of Ancient Rome to a close. 

Mediaeval Rome boasts of one superb structure which combines 
with the stupendous size of the monuments of Ancient Rome, a 
beauty and rich elegance which has never been equalled in the 
world. 

St. PetePs church is beyond comparison the grandest work 
built by the hand of man for the worship of the Deity. 

f 

** But thou of temples old, or altars new, 

“ Standest above with nothing like to thee, — 

“ Worthiest of God, the holy and the true.'* 

The church is approached by two semi-circular colonnades con- 
sisting of 284 lofty columns, on which 192 statues of saints stand 
as sentinels ! But the loftiness of these columns is lost in the pre- 
sence of the church itself, and the loftiness of the church too is lost 
in its extremely just proportions. The proportions are so just that 
the.eye fails to grasp the stupendous height of the great edifice, and 
in this respect the St. Peter's church is certainly disappointing. 
The remark of Addison strikes every traveller who visits 
this church. “The proportions are so \/ell observed, that 
nothing appears to an advantage, or distinguishes itself above 
the rest. It seems neither extremely high, nor long nor broad, 
because it is all in ^ just equality. As, on the contrary, in our 
Gothic cathedrals the narrowness of the arch makes it rise 
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in height^ or run out (n length ; the lowness often opens 
in breadth, or the defectiveness of some other particular makes 
any single part appear in great perfection. " 

The same deception Continues after one has entered the 
church, but iu spite of his inability to grasp the vast magnitude 
of the building, the traveller is lost icu admiratioyn as soon as he 
crosses the portal. The magnificent gilded ceiling, the spacious 
marble pavement, the lofty marble pillars which rise on every 
side of him, the exquisite statues of saints and cherubS by 
which he is surrounded, the splendid bronze canopy supported 
by bronze pillars over the high altar, and the great dome tower- 
ing far above, form a scene which for richness and elegance 
and grandeur surpa3ses his wildest expectations. The glorious 
edifice bursts upon his view in all its richness like the picture 
of a dream ! It is an epic in marble, — but an epic of Virgil’s, — 
ornate, elegant, and replete with beauty, as well as massive and 
stupendous. 

Rich marbles, richer painting, shrines where flame * 

** The lamps of gold, and haughty dome which vies 

In air with Earth’s chief structures, though their frame 
** Sits on the firm set ground, and this the clouds must claim I ” 

The deception of the eye however is complete. Letters 
inscribed on the dome appear scarcely more than a foot in 
length though they are six feet each. A pen in the hand of 
Moses scarcely appears 18 inches, but is seven feet long! The 
Baldacchino, the rich bronze candpy over the altar, looks about 
25 feet high but is 120 feet in height ! And even little cherubs in 
marble on the floor of the church appear of the size of little children, 
but are quite six or seven feet when you walk close to them ! It is 
when you see the people in the church at a distance, creeping 
like pigmies on the spacious marble pavement that you can be- 
lieve the comparative height of the figures and pillars. But 
even when the mind is convinced of this fact, the eye still fails to 
realize the vast proportions of this magnificent edifice. 

I went all round the aisles and saw the exquisite marble 

figures on the tombs of the men buried here. One or two of 

these deserve mention. There is a tomb of the disinherited 
Stuarts of England whom the Pope of course took under his 

protection, and the fine monument over it is by Oanova. In the 

Chapel della Piet&, there is a marble group by Michael Angelo, the 
great architect of this great church. It represents the Virgin with 
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the dead body of Christ on her knees. The tomb of Pope Clement 
XI IL is by Oanova and represents the Pope in the attitude of 
prayer with figures of Death and Religion before him. At the 
angles are the celebrated lions, one sleeping and the other awake, 
considered among the finest works of modern sculpture. The 
monument on the tomb of Pius VI. near the altar is also by 
Canova. Under this altar is a gilt box, said to contain the body 
of St. Peter, — all but his head. The chair of St Peter is behind the 
altar, ei^closed in bronze and supported by four figures represent- 
ing four saints. 

The extreme length of the St. Peter's church within the 
walls is 607 feet and its width 445 feet, and the height from the 
pavement to the cross is 458 feet Outside the church is the obelisk 
of the Vatican, one of the most remarkable monuments o! antiqui- 
ty. It is said to be one of the two obelisks mentioned by Herodotus 
as having been erected by Phero, the son of Sesostris, on his i 
covery from blindness. From Egypt it was transferred by the 
peror Calisjula to Rome, — a vessel having been specially built f<jr 
conveying it. The length of this obelisk including the apex is 77 
feet, and it is said to be the largest wrought stone in Europe. 

Close to St. Peter’s church is the Vatican, the palace of the Popes 
who had a real kingdom until i87t when it was annexed and 
united with the kingdom of Italy. There are some very fine 
pictures in this palace which visitors are allowed to .ice. The mo.st 
celebrated is the Last Judgment of Michael Angelo, .covi iing r - 
entire wall of the Sistinc chapel. On the ceiling arc other Dir turc s of 
Michael Angelo on sacred subjects, — Separation of the JL ;ht from 
Darkness, Creation of Adam, Creation of Eve, &c. These pictures 
arc considered Michael Angelo’s master pieces, but as they arc on 
walls and ceilings, they have become discoloured, and cannot be seen 
to advantage. In a gallery above are some remarkable paintings 
among which the Transfiguration of Raphael and St. Jerome by 
Domenichino are considered the best. Raphael’s Madonna de 
I^oglio, Titian’s San Sabastean and Madonna, Murillos Mary and 
Infant Christ, Caravaggio’s Pieta, Corregio’s Redeemer and Guido’s 
Madonna are the most notable among the other paintings. 

Adjoining to the palace is the magnificent museum of Vatican 
containing the finest collection of ancient sculptures in the world. 
One might spend years in studying the immortal works of Phedias, 
Praxiletes and a host of other sculptors of ancient times, — men who 
worked in , the very infancy of European civilization, and yet 
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whose works have never since been equalled in any age or country 
in the world 1 These fathers of the art of sculpture did not try for 
effect ; they did not put human forms in fantastic attitudes or 
violent action to attract attention. They knew the natural beauty 
and the dignity of the human figure, and they have sculptured 
that figure in repose or in dignified action, in calm delight or in 
patient suffering, such as no modern sclflptors havfe ever since done. 
The celebrated Apollo Belvedere and the still more celebrated 
I.aocooii group are in this collection. 

Speaking of statues I ought to mention that there is'^inother 
fine collection of old sculptures in the museum of the Capitol, 
comprising the celebrated Capitoline Venus and the equally 
celebrated Dying Gladiator which inspired some of the most 
magnificent lines that even Byron ever wrote. 

Rome has more than 300 churches, and a few of them are worth 
ii visit, even after one has seen St. Peter’s. St. Paul’s church, just 
outside the town, was founded by Constantine, and rebuilt in 
3S8 A. D. and again rebuilt after its destruction by fire in 
1823 A. D. The magnificent gilded ceiling, the spacious marble 
pavement, the rich chaples with mosaic designs, and the 80 
Corinthean columns of granite, each of a single piece of stone, 
•nakc the church one of the finest in the world. If the building 
has any fault, it is that it is too rich, too ornamented, too full of 
costly decoration. Under the high altar, it is said, arc preserved the 
remains of St Ti ul, — all but his head. 

In the church of St. John LaUeran within the town are preser- 
ved, it IS sat’d, under an ornamental Gothic altar the heads of St. Peter 
and St Paul This church too was originally founded by Constan- 
tine but was destroyed by fire in the fourteenth century when Pope 
Clement V. began this new church. The facade is composed of 
four large columns and six pilasters, supporting a massive entabla- 
ture and balustrade, on which are the colossal statues of Christ 
and ten saints. The inside is ornamental as usual with Italian 
churches, and the ceiling is richly gilt. 

Close to this church is the famous Scala Santa, a marble stair- 
case of 28 steps, which, tradition states, belonged to the house of 
Pontius Pilate, and by which Jesus descended from the Judgment 
Seat. No human foot is allowed to touch these steps, — they are 
covered by wood, — and even thus, people are not allowed'to walk on 
them, but have to go on their knees from the bottom to the top. As 
I saw numbers of faithful bejievers slowly; and painfully ascending 
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these svood-cased steps on their knees, I was reminded of the still 
more rigid self-imposed penances imposed by a still grosser 
superstition io my own country, where pilgrims from the north of 
India measure their length, and thus creep along day after day and 
month after month along the high road to Juggernath. 

There is another magnificent church in Rome which I visited 
and which well repays a visit — it is the church of Santa Maria 
Maggiore. It was built in the fourth century but has been con- 
siderably enlarged and decorated subsequently. The richly gilt 
ceiling, \hc fine mosaics of the apse, and the splendour of the 
chapels of Sextus V. and the Pauline chapel charm the beholder as 
he enters this magnificent edifice. In front of it is the obelisk 
which at one time decorated the Mausoleum of Augustus. 

Such are some of the most remarkable monuments of Ancient 
and Mediaeval Rome. My list however, I need hardly say, is exceed- 
ingly meagre and defective. I could within the short period of 
my stay only visit the most prominent and celebrated among those 
countless monuments of olden days which have made Rome the 
marvel of r philosophers and moralists, of historians, antiquarians 
and tourists. There is one other monument however which I did 
visit and which I must not forget to mention even in this meagre 
account. It is a spot redolent of holy associations, and in some 
respects more interesting than the vast Colosseum or the 
gigantic baths of Caracalla. While tens of thousands of 
proud Roman citizens were daily crowding in these vast and 
noisy assemblages, delighting *ln cruel sports and spectacles, 
while emperors and generals were returning from the ends of 
the earth in triumphant processions along the Appian Way and 
under the Arch of Titus, a band of lowly, silent, persecuted men 
were worshipping their god after the teaching of Christ in dark 
subterranean vaults within a few miles of Rome. Who could have 
foresaid in the first and second centuries after Christ, that the 
ebbing tide was with the proud and haughty Romans, the conquerors 
of .the world ! that the rising tide was with these persecuted lowly 
vagrants, crouching themselves in the very bowels of the earth to 
escape observation and persecution I And yet this was what 
happened. Rome fell, and Christianity triumphed in Europe ! 

A little over a mile from the city gate, along the Appian Way 
are the catacombs of St. Callixtus. These catacombs were origin^ 
ally excavated by the early Christians as burial places and were 
subsequently used for meetings and rdigious worship. A monk 
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with a candle in his hand led me through the dark winding and 
subterranean vaults. The worshippers of Christ were buried in the 
walls on both sides of these winding passages, and their bones 
crumbling to^dust are still shewn to curious and religious visitors 
after eighteen hundred years. A skull or an arm bone here and 
there is entire, but most of what remains now of the * early 
Christians is crumbled, almost prowdfered bones. When Rome 
adopted Christianity at last, the remains of the more eminent 
among the early teachers, the “ Saints,” were removed from these 
catacombs to the newly-built churches of Romey ^^ut the 
great mass of bodies buried here in the first, second and third 
centuries after Christ were left undisturbed. No subsequent 
interment took place in these catacombs, as men were buried in 
Christian churches after Christianity became the religion of the 
people. 

The church of St. Sabastian was erected over catacombs where 
so many early martyrs had been buried. What a place this for • 
contemplation. The ruined temples of Rome mark the departing 
grandeur of an ancient religion ; the catacombs of Rome mark 
the lowly origin of a modern religion. 


R. C. Dutt. 
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WILLIAM PENN. 

II. 

At this period of his life William Penn’s time was much employed 
in arranging and carrying out plans for the settlement of West New 
Jersey in America ; he had become a trustee for one of the co- 
proprietors of the estate : yet, however much he might be occupied,r 
he made time for the furtherance of the cause of truth, which for him 
meant liberty of conscience as a foundation, with a superstructure 
. of self-conviction in matters of worship. This was a most troubled 
time in the history of the English people, the nation was restless 
and uneasy on account of the fear it entertained of designs for 
subverting the Protestant religion and restoring Popery. The dif- 
ferent Acts which had been enacted against Roman Catholics, began 
to be enforced with extraordinary rigour. Only a few years before, 
the Great Fire in London had taken place, the cause of which had 
been attributed to them. The fires on St. Margarets Hill and in 
Southwark which followed had been attributed to them also. And 
now, to add to the public consternation, a design of a most wicked 
and mischievous nature was said to be discovered, which, on 
account of its nature and intended effects, was denominated the 
Popish Plot. Under these circumstances both the Parliament and 
the people were so incensed against the Roman Catholics, that 
all the laws which had been passed against them were pressed 
to their full extent. Hence it happened that the Dissenters, against 
whom these laws were never intended, became unexpectedly the 
objects of them ; for wherever Roman Catholicism was suspected, 
it was sure of being put to the test. Thus almost immediately 
they experienced the same severe prosecutions in the Exchequer 
as the Roman Catholics for penalties of twenty pounds a month 
for absence from the national worship, or of two-thirds of their 
estates for the like offence, though there was actually no exsiting 
lav' ^igainst them. The evil then, as may well be supposed, where 
so many might be suspected, had been carried to an alarming 
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length, of which the Parliament itself had indeed become so 
sensible, that it took under its consideration a distinguishing 
clause in the Bill against Popery, ora clause for the discrimination 
of Protestant Dissenters from Papists, so that they who would take 
the oath and subscribe the declaration therein contained, should not 
suffer by such laws. Now this measure, though reasonable in itself, 
and suificient as it related to other Dissenters, was of no use to the 
Quakers ; for, being unable on account of their religious tenets 
to swear at all, they had not even the door, which was intended 
them, for their escape. Matters being thus it was not pdsSfble that 
William Penn would remain unconcerned. He therefore drew up a 
petition on their behalf, which was presented to both Houses of 
Parliament, and Penn was admitted to a hearing before a 
Committee of the House of Commons. In the course of a faithful 
and candid address to the members of it, he remarked — 

It is hard that we must bear the stripes of another interest, and be their 
proxy in punishment ; but it is worse, that some men can please themselves 
in such a sort of administration. But mark : I would not be mistaken. •' 
J am far pom thinking it ft, because I exclaim against the injustice of 
whipping Quakers for Papists, t/iat Papists should he whipp^ni Jor their 
consciences. No : for though the hand pretended to be lifted up against 
them, hath, I know not by what discretion, lighted heavily upon us, and I 
complain, yet I do not mean that mifj should take a fresh aim at them, or 
that they should come in our room, for %oe must give the liberty we ask, 
and cannot be false to our principles, though it were to relieve ourselves; 

I would have none suffer for a truly sober and conscientious dissent on any 
hand. 

The address is marked throughout by good sense and ability, 
and he was heard with the greatest attention. 

We now come to the time in the life of Penn when he was 
brought still more prominently before the men of his own day, 
owing to his becoming proprietor of a large estate in America. 
Penn has been chiefly known to posterity through his colony 
of Pennsylvania. In winding up the affairs of his father with 
Government, he found that the Government was indebted to him 
sixteen thousand pounds. He was, however, not anxious for the 
money, but wished to take land in America in lieu of it — having 
already had four years* experience as trustee for one of the 
proprietors of West New Jersey. Penn’s object was not gain ; 
he desired to make his colony as a model of Government on 
Christian principles, and as a vefuge for all that were oppressed 
for conscience sake, firfet for English men and English women, yet 
open to all the peoples of Europe. With such thoughts in his 
mind he petitioned Charles the Second, that Letters Patent mighty 
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be granted him for the same. The tract he solicited was to lie 
north of Maryland. It was to be bounded on the east by the 
Delaware River. It was to be limited on the west as Maryland 
was, and it was to extend northward as far as it was plantable. 
The King having read it sent it to the Privy Council ; and the 
Privy Council having considered its contents, sent it to the Lords’ 

i (> 

Committee of Trades and Plantations. Great opposition was made 
to it in both places, and for no other reason than because William 
Penn was a Quaker. Several sittings took place, in which the 
objections bf the Duke of York as proprietor of a large tract of 
land in the neighbourhood of that which was the object of the 
petition, and those of Lord Baltimore as proprietor of Maryland, 
were fully heard and debated. The advice, too, of Chief Justice 
North and the Attorney-General Sir William Jones was taken on 
the subject of the grant. The matter at length ended in favour of 
William Penn ; and he was by Charter, dated at Westminster, 
the fourth of March 1681, and signed by writ of Privy Seal, made 
and constituted full and absolute proprietor of all that tract of 
land whichr he had solicited and marked out, and invested with the 
power of ruling and governing the same. 

William Penn having now a colony of his own to settle, was 
obliged to give up his management of West New Jersey. The 
first thing he did, after obtaining the Charter, was to draw up an 
account of the Province of Pennsylvania in America for public 
distribution, so as to obtain colqnists ; and it may be proper to 
give here an extract from this circular, which was singular for its 
simple honesty. 

I desire all my dear countryfolks, who may be inclined to go into 
these parts, to consider seriously the premises, as well the inconveniency 
as luture ease and plenty ; that so none may move rashly, or from a fickle 
but from a solid mind, having above all things an eye to the providence of 
God in the disposing of themselves ; and I would further advise all such at 
least to have the permission if not the good liking of their near relations, 
for that is both natural and a duty incumbent upon all. And by this, both 
natural affections and a friendly and profitable correspondence will be pre- 
served between them, in all which I beseech Almight) God to direct us ; 
that his blessing may attend our honest endeavours, and then the conse- 
quence of all our undertakings will turn to the glory of his great name, and 
all true happiness to us and our posterity. 

He drew up next a form of conditions or concessions to be 
agreed upon between himself as Proprietary and Governor of the 
Province of Pennsylvania, and those who should become adven*- 
turers and purchasers in the same {irovince. These conditions 
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related to the building, forming, and settling of towns, roads, and 
lands, and to the treatment of the natives and other subjects. 
They consisted of twenty articles. Among other things it was 
stipulated in behalf of the Indians t)iat, as it had been usual with 
planters to overreach them in various ways, whatever was sold to 
them in consideration of their furs should be sold in the pdblic 
market place, and there suffer the test; whether*good or bad : if 
good to pass : if not good, not to be sold for good ; that these poor 
Indians might neither be abused or provoked. That no man should 
by any ways or means, in word or deed, affront or wrong anHfhdian, 
but he should incur the same penalty of the law as if had com- 
mitted it against his fellow-planter ; and if any Indian should abuse, 
in word or deed, any planter of the province, the planter should 
not be his own judge upon the Indian, but that he should make 
his complaint to the Governor of the province, or his Deputy, or 
some inferior Magistrate near him, whose duty it would be to com- 
municate with the Chief of the Indian, and to see that all reason- 
able satisfaction was made to the injured planter. All differences 
that might arise between planters and Indians should be settled 
by twelve men, tliat is, by six planters and six Indians, that so 
the}^ might live friendly together, as much as in them lay, preventing 
by this procedure all occasions of heart-burnings and mischief. 
These stipulations in behalf of the poor natives should forever 
immortalize the name of William Penn. He soared above the 
prejudices and customs of his time, for in those days navigators 
and adventurers thought it right to consider the inhabitants of 
the lands they discovered as their lawful prey, or merely as 
animals, whom they might ill treat, use, and take advantage of 
as they pleased. Penn regarded them as creatures endued with 
reason, as men of like passions and feelings with himself, as 
brethren both by nature and grace, and as persons, therefore, to 
whom humanity and justice were to be extended, and who, in pro- 
portion to their ignorance, were the more entitled to his protection 
and care. Noble sentiments these ! 

As many purchasers of land had now come forward, Penn 
thought it was necessary, before any of them embarked, that 
they should know something of the political constitution under 
which they were going to live, and as well have an opportunity 
of approving or otherwise the clauses in the frame of Government 
which he desired should become the future and permanent one 
of the province. He, therefore, drew up a rough sketch and 
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submitted it for their opinion. It consisted of twenty-four articles 
which were preceeded by the following grand declaration : — 

I do for me and mine, declare and establish for the first fundamental 
of my province, that every person that doth or shall reside therein shall 
have or enjoy the free profession of his or her faith and exercise of 
worship toward God, in such way and manner as every such person shall 
in conscience believe as most acceptable to God. And so long as every 
such person useth not this ^Christian liberty to licentiousness or the 
destruction of others, that is to say, to speak loosely and profanely or 
contemptuously or God, Christ, the Holy Scriptures, or commit any moral 
evil or injury against others in their conversation, he or she shilll be protect- 
ed in tii< enjoyment of the aforesa-d Christian liberty by the civil magistrate. 

With respect to the articles it may be sufficient to observe, that the 
purchasers and adventurers were well pleased with them and 
that they unanimously signed them. 

The conditions and frame of Government having been mutually 
signed, three ships full of passengers set sail for Pennsylvania ; two 
from London and one from Bristol, and safely reached their 
destination, though one owing to bad weather was driven out of 
her course and reached the colony much later. In one of these ships 
went Colonel William Markham, Penn's Secretary, and he was 
accompanied by several Commissioners who were specially sent to 
confer with the Indians respecting their lands, and were to endea- 
vour to make with them a league of continual peace. They were 
the bearers of a letter from William Penn, who had most solemnly 
enjoined them before departure, to treat the Indians with all 
possible candour, justice, and humanity. This letter is so remarkable 
for its honest sincerity and justice that I think an extract from 
it will not be out of place here. 

There is a great God, and Power, who hath made the world and all things 
therein, to whom you, and I, and all people owe their being and well-being, 
and to whom you and I must one day give an account for all that we 
have done in the world. 

This great God has written his law in our hearts, by which we are 
taught and commanded to love, and to help ; and to do good to one 
another. Now this great God hath been pleased to make me concerned 
in your part of the world; and the king of the country where I live hath 
given me a great province therein: but I desire to enjoy it with your love 
and consent, that we may always live together as neighbours and friends ; 
else what would the great God do to us, who hath made us (not to devour 
and destroy one another, but) to live soberly and kindly together in the 
world ? Now, I would have you well observe, that I am very sensible of 
the unkindness and injustice which have been too much exercised toward 
you by the people of these parts of the world, who have sought 
themselves to make great advantage by you, rather than to be examples 
of goodness and patience unto you. This I hear hath been a matter of 
trouble to you , and caused great grudging and animosities, sometimes 
to the shedding of blood ; which hath made the great God angry. But 
I ain not such a man, as is well known inf my own country. I have great 
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tove and regard toward you, and desire to win and gain yOur love and 
iriendship by a kind, just, and peaceable life j and the people I send are 
of the same mind, and shall in all things behave themselves accordingly ; 
and if in any thing any shall offend you or your people, you shall have a 
full and speedy satisfaction for the same, by an equal number of just 
men on both sides, that by no means you may have just occasion of being 
offended against them. 

The terms of this letter were faithfully kept by both sides while 
Penn and his descendents held the reins of Government in Pennsyb 
vania. 
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THE LATE HOETBLE KRISTA DAS PAL. 


The good fortune of the late lamented editor of the Hindoo Patriot 
has not deserted him even after his death. In this ancient land of 
ours, there have been certainly far greater men than the deceased 
representative of the Indian tiers etat. But never had any native 
of India such an excellent biographer as the learned author of the 
book* before us. We do not mean to say that Mr. Ghose's hero does 
not deserve the worship that has been accorded to him. But in 
this country, such honor to the memory of a departed genius must 
strike every one as exceptional. 

The work under notice is not a mere biography. There is a 
short account of the life and doings of the deceased journalist and 
councillor in the book. But the sketch is rather brief. Perhaps 
the author did not think it prudent to throw too much light on the 
subject, following apparently the principle de mortnis nil 
nisi bomim. There are, however, in the book before us, some im- 
portant details which bring out f>rominently the salient features 
in the character of its hero, and show the nature of the metal he 
was made of. We read in it that “ when the mutiny ceased, it was 
he who suggested to older heads the idea of sending a congratula- 
tory address to Government.” When it is remembered that at 
the time he was not yet passed his teens^ it is impossible not to 
admit that he was born a politician. There was surely something 
extraordinary in the stripling who, in spite of his poverty and his 
h&mble birth, could originate such plans, and assume an attitude of 
such importance to the Power at whose feet even the crowned 
heads of India lie prostrate. 

Political addresses, congratulations, deputations and mass 
meetings are things with which -the boys of our English schools 
are "now quite familiar. But the juvenile enthusiasm for local self- 
gbvernment and volunteering is of recent ^origin, as every one 
knows. In the earlier days of the late Baboo Krista Das’ life^ 
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even older heads fought shy of politics, and were content to play 
the role of religious and social reformers. The phenomenon of 
a boy, aspiring like a fire balloon to soar high and to shine among 
the heavenly luminaries, was at *that time quite unusual. Mr. 
Ghose in one part of his book observes : — 

The people of India do not live a political life; they have no political 
enthusiasm. Not being a self-governing people, they have little interest jn 
the proceedings of Government. They view the Government as a huge 
machine grinding out laws, taxes and resolutions — a machine which it is 
hopeless to resist, and whose movements it is useless to observe. They are 
poor, and occupied with the struggle for existence ; or they are _^athetic 
and take things as they are. 

The correctness of these observations, with reference to the state 
of things 30 years ago, being unquestionable, it must be admitted 
that the late Babu Krista Das was one of that exceptional class of 
men who can devote their energy to the study of questions which 
have either no concern whatever with their sphere of life, or are 
very remotely connected with it. 

In addition to the biographical information in the book before .• 
us, it contains very valuable dissertations on some of the most 
important topics of interest to Indian journalists and 'politicians. 
The dissertation on the philosophy of success and failure in life, 
and those on the arts of Journalism and public speaking, are 
masterpieces both in point of sentiment and style. As an 
English writer Mr. Ghose’s reputation is too well established to 
require any encomium that we might feel inclined to pass on him. 
The simplicity and expressiveness of his style render it eminently 
adapted for practical purposes. In point of sentiment also, the 
book before us clearly proves the author to have an eminently 
practical turn. In fact, considering the ability displayed by Mr. 
Ghose both as an author and a journalist, it seems to us that he 
also has in him the possibility of having a career almost as brilliant 
as that of Krista Das, if he would only care to aspire for similar 
kind of success in life. 

In his work * under notice, Mr. Ghose has propounded certain 
views and opinions, the justice of which may not be readily accept- 
ed. For instance, he takes the zeminders of the country to task 
for the mannei* in which they squander their resources, and for their 
selfish apathy in all matters relating to the welfare of their ryots 
or of their country generally. No doubt, there are among them 
some whose life and doings render them deserving of the strongest 
condemnation. Bat as a class they are nlore to be pitied than to 
be denounced in sweeping terms; The majority of the zeminders • 
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of this country live, in a manner hand to mouth, their incomes just 
sufficing'to make the two ends of their accounts meet. Nominally 
some of them have big rent roHs. But, even in the best managed 
estates, the amounts actually realised fall far short of the demand- 
able rental ; and the balance, which is left after paying Government 
revenue and taxes, is more or less completely eaten up by the cost 
of litigation, the exactions of the police, the misconduct of servants, 
and the official demands for charity. Persons born in wealth are 
expo^d to risks and influences from which men in mediocre 
circumstances are comparatively free. The son of the big zemin- 
der has no friend in this wide world. Even if he happens to be so 
fortunate as to have an honest and disinterested adviser, the influ- 
ence of such friend is more than neu tralised by the little army of 
swindlers who surround him. By the manoeuvres of these people 
he is either made to pass his days in drink and debauchery, or to 
rusticate himself in the frivolities of some remote hill sanita* 
rium, or to turn a religious devotee, and to become indifferent 
to the affairs of this world, like the famous Raja Ram Kanta 
of Natof, and the equally wellknown Lala Babu of Pikepara. 
Any how, he is kept in ignorance of his affairs ; he is plunged 
in ruinous litigation ; he is made to pay for enabling his Managers 
and Private Secretaries, by giving balls and dinners to high offi- 
cials. For a time, things go on thus merrily as a marriage bell. 
But in the end the estate becomes heavily encumbered. Then the 
eyes of the prince are opened, perhaps, not even then ; for there 
are. swindlers who can keep their* victims in foofs paradise, even 
when they are on the brink of total ruin. For a time the 
catastrophe is delayed by mortgages and putnee leases. But 
ultimately the crash becomes unavoidable. Sometimes the crisis 
is tided over by that economy and prudence which are usually 
taught in the bitter school of experience. But in any case the 
estate is seriously crippled for ever. 

Mr. Ghose has instituted a comparison between our zcminders 
and the landed aristocracy of England, and has placed the latter on 
a higher level. So far as we are aware, there are at least some 
among the hereditary Peers of Great Britain, who, in point of intel- 
lectual culture or moral character are the exact counterparts of 
those Indian princes who are ruined by wine, women, parasites, 

. landagents and jewellers. The commercial prosperity and the indus- 
; trial progress of England are not due to its hereditary landowners, 
r but to the enterprise, skill and ambition of its middle classes. No 
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doubt some memberS of the British nobility have, in every genera- 
tion, attained great eminence, and have rendered great services to 
their country* But that is because the House of Lords, existing 
side by side with the House of Commons, kindles a spirit of 
emulation and rivalry which is impossible in any other form of 
Government It is worthy of note, however, that the aristocracy 
of England cannot claim one single great name in science, 
literature, philosophy, mathematics, engineering or medicine. India 
is not a free country, and it is for this reason only that even the 
greatest and best of our men cannot attain the positions jwkttfh are 
held in the country of our rulers by the scions of their ancient 
aristocracy. But in other respects the difference between English 
and Indian Zeminders is not very considerable. 

Some of Mr. Ghose’s observations with reference to our zemin- 
ders are fully justifiable, however offensive they may be to the 
parties on whom the strictures are passed. Our author observes : — 

The Indian aristocrat fancies that he has no higher duties than to 
enjoy life in complacent indolence. He hardly understands what it is to 
make a sacrifice for a public cause. He has not a single bright or original 
idea to which he clings with persistence and which he is prepared to carry 
out. 

So far we are quite prepared to agree with Mr. Ghose. But we 
cannot accept the ideal of philanthropy which he inculcates. His 
recommendations are embodied in the following extracts : — 

The zeminders must protect the ryots ; not fight them. In the parts of 
the country which they own, they should establish schools, hospitals and 
dispensaries ; cut down jungle, dig wells and tanks, construct roads : in times 
of flood or famine or outbreak of disease, they should render every help, 
and, if possible, relieve and encourage the distressed by acts of personal 
kindness and courtesy. 

As a matter of fact, most of our zeminders do all these things 
whether out of vanity, or for the selfish motive of ultimate pecuniary 
gain, or with the object of propitiating the authorities. But we 
cannot quite approve the direction which is usually given to the 
charity of our men of wealth by official preaching and pressure. 
Schools and dispensaries are good things no doubt. But Charupath or 
Nua Vomica cannot directly serve to give food, shelter or clothing 
to our masses. It is sheer mockery to open schools and dispen- 
saries among a people who, for want of capitalists to provide 
them with work, live, for the greater part of the year, in a state of 
semi-starvation. Considering the causes which render the con- 
dition of our labouring classes so miserable, it seems to us that the 
amelioration cannot be effected until our countrymen see tb 
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necessity of concentrating all their energy and all their resources, 
for the purpose of having free scope given to the manufacture 
of salt on the sea-board of Bengal and for opening as many cotton 
mills and iron founderies as are required to prevent that huge loss 
which India has to incur at present in freight, insurance, ware- 
housing and in feeding the labourers of Manchester and Birming- 
ham. But for khe premature repeal of the import Duties on 
piece goods and ironwares, these industries would have flourished 
in thc^untry in the natural course of trade. By yielding to the 
cl amours 15f Manchester for party purposes, the Home authorities 
have not only made the Income Tax inevitable, but have inflicted 
a death blow on the great but infant industries of the country. 
We cannot expect now that any future Ministry, whether Liberal 
or Conservative, will have the moral courage to undo the mischief 
that has been done. We must therefore depend entirely on our 
own efforts, if we would do anything in the matter. The country is 
poor. Its surplus wealth is so completely drained by an abnormal 
foreign commerce, and by the demand of Home charges, that we 
have very ‘ few capitalists amongst us. Our only hope, therefore, 
lies in concentrating all our resources towards giving new life and 
vigor to the struggling industries of the country instead of squan- 
dering our small stock of wealth in idle luxuries, or in charities 
which give only momentary relief, but in the end serve to intensify 
the misery by the unproductive consumption of capital. 

We must here conclude this notice of Mr. Ghose\s admirable 
book, in order to avoid being too tiresome. Some of the topics 
discussed in it are handled with such ability that we almost feel 
tempted to make more copious extracts. But we have not space 
enough for the purpose, and all we can do is to recommend the 
book itself for the perusal of our readers. 


Editor. 
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Memorandum on the question of amending th§ provisions of section 
260 of the Code of Civil Procedure 1882 regarding execution^ decrees 
for restitution of conjugal rights. 

The letter from the Government of Bombay founds the deniand 
for a change in the law in regard to execution of decrees for 
the restitution of conjugal rights on the single case of Dadaji 
V. Rukhmabai (Indian Law Reports IX Bombay, 559 and X 
Bombay, 301). Neither the merits of the case nor any special 
grounds are stated for invoking the interference of the Legislature, 
The aforesaid case is still before the Court of Appeal, and it is 
not mentioned in the reference now before us what is the special 
hardship or hardships of the case which would justify the upsetting 
the maiy'iage institutions of the whole country, because as I shall 
show further on that would be the effect of the measures which 
foreshadowed in the letter of Mr. Secretary Mac Donnell. 

When the above case was remanded by the Appellate Court 
(which reversed the decree of Pinhey Justice) and the matter 
came before Mr. Justice Farran, there was no defence whatever 
on the merits, and the judgment passed by Mr. Justice Farran 
has been again appealed from and the case is still sub judice. There 
has been no application for execution by imprisonment or other- 
wise, arid I fail to understand that passage in paragraph 2 of the 
Bombay Acting Under Secretary's letter which says “ and it is 
understood that Rukhmabai is determined not to obey, because 
there is no document in the published Reports* nor in the reference 
now before us which supports this assertion. The Appellate Co.urt 
finds that at the time of marriage Dadaji was about 19 or 20 and 
his wife of ii or I3 years. Not one oT the allegations against 
the husband's physical or moral character has been proved. I 
therefore fail to understand the data upon which the proposed 
legislation is to be basec}- 

In Poona casq ( Yamunabai Pendse and Narayan fagannath 
Bhide. v. Narayan Moreshvar Pendse. Indian Law Reports, I 
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Bombay, page 164,) decided by the Bombay High Court in its 
Appellate Jurisdiction by Melvill and West Justices their Lord- 
ships have held as follows • 

“ In a suit by a Hindu husband against his wife fbr the restitution of 
conjugal rights, the criterion of legal cruelty, justifying the wife’s desertion, 
is the .same in this country as in England, viz : — whether there has been 
actual violence of such a character as to endanger personal health or safety 
or whether there is the rea§onable apprehension of it. 

Every person who receives a married woman into his house, and suffers 
her to continue there after he has received notice from the husband not to 
harbour her, is liable to Sn action for damages, or injunction, unless the 
husban^xy:. by his cruelty or misconduct, forfeited his marital rights, or 
has turned his wife out of doors or has by some insult, or ill treatment, 
compelled her to leave him.” 

In the above Poona case all manner of allegations had been hurled 
against the unfortunate husband, but their Lordships held that under 
the Hindu Law, except on certain grounds which they have laid 
down they could not allow the wife to desert her husband. In the 
present case none of the wife’s allegations has been proved and 
^ therefore I must take it that they are untenable. That being the case 
I fail to perceive the grounds on which the Bombay Government 
asks the Government of India to subvert the marriage laws of 
the country on account of a case the merits of which have, I 
apprehe nd, not been properly understood. 

Government will remember that in the case of nearly all the 
native communities and especially among the Hindus and Maho- 
medans, the fifth condition laid down in paragraph 3 is virtually 
making a new law of divorce for the whole country opposed to 
the Hindu Law, the Mahomedan Law, and even the new act made 
for the Pa’rsi community. It is said that non-compliance vdth 
the decree shall be deemed a desertion, and a suit for judicial 
separatidh may be forthwith instituted. And again in paragraph 
4 of Mr. Secretary Mac Donnell’s letter it is said that with refer- 
ence to point S above, that non-compliance with the decree 
should be made a ground for dissolving a marriage upon the 
application of either party, ” I venture to say that this innovation 
will revolutionize the whole of native India, nullify the sacredness 
of the marriage tie, rnake a new law of divorce where none exists, and 
open a new door to all forms of licentiousness which will ruin the 
community. An eminent writer in the Encyclopaedia Britanica, Vol. 
Vril, 8th edition, page 71 observes .as follows:— 

“ It ha$ sometimes been urged that cruelty should have a more extended 
signification ; that other causes of divorce, or at least separation from 
bed and board should be alio wee^ such as mutual dislike, incompatibility 
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of temper, neglect, severity, and repeated provocation ; and that these 
separatiorife might even be voluntary, if the parties were forbidden to seek 
such a dissolution of the marriage contract as would leave them at 
^liberty to marry again. We cannot assent to these suggestions.*' 

In the case of individuals if there be a sacrifice required it must 
be made for the greater and more general good of the comnjunity. 
It is only upon this footing that any j^tatestnan <;an proceed,, and it 
is not shown in the correspondence now before us, what are the data 
on which this boulverscment of our social structure is to be made 
for some supposed wrong which has not been made ou^T-be Parsi 
Marriage Law was made in 1865 and no case whatever has been even 
suggested for removing the penalty clause of section 36 of the Parsi 
Marriage and Divorce Act XV of 1865, except the fanciful one of 
introducing greater.uniformity. If anything has been proved during 
the last 22 years, -it is this that for the good of the Parsi community 
itself, its social organization requires to be more strictly guarded 
than it has latterly been. The proposed change, therefore, I submit, 
will not only do no good but aggravate the evil by opening a cheapo 
door for divorce which will sap at the very foundation of our social 
morality. 

I have thus endeavoured to make brief remarks on what I may be 
allowed to call the non-technical phases of the present question. 
The new innovation will affect the laws of inheritance of guardian 
and ward with all its ramifications and open up a variety of questions 
which will no doubt be taken up and amply dealt with by those 
learned gentlemen to whom this subject has been submitted for 
criticism. To my lay mind the very basis upon which this proposal 
is founded does not exist, and I respectfully but carnestly deprecate 
any action being taken by the Government of India on such a wide 
reaching subject for which the native communities are not only not 
prepared, but any more in which by Government is justly looked 
up6n by an overwhelming majority of the Hindu public as sapping 
the very foundations of their social and religious system; and which 
other communities look upon as an impolitic expgriment for 
reasons above submitted. 


R. D. Mehta. 
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OBSESSED / 

Why haunt me still ? — Long years have past away, 
Since I, thy willing captive, was set free, 

And thou didst trample, in thy wanton play, 

On the fond heart that worshipt only. thee. 

Hast thou not wrought on me thy wicked will? 
Awa,y ! — why haunt me still ? 

At morn or eve, in crowds, or when alone, . 

I know, tho’ pone perceives, that thou art nigh. 

Ever I hear thy low and dulcet tone, 

Which drew me to thy feet in days gone by ; 

And in hard work I seek relief from pain, 

Alas ! I strive in vain. 

But most at night thy influence I feel, 

An^ by thy spell I see thee face to face. 

Thy lips draw close to mine, — my senses reel, 

I long to hold thee in my warm embrace ; 

My Will is vanquish’d — in thy toils I lie. 

Till morning opes its eye. 

But I will wrestle with my grief and pain. 

But I will battle with the fiend Despair, 

And I will try again, and yet again. 

The unfailing potency of ferveni prayer. 

Off Vampire ! — of my blood thou hadst thy fill ; 
Away ! — why haUnt me still } 


O. C. Dutt. 
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THE BURMAN DACOIT. 

I. 

For months •before the British ultimatum and. consequent 
forward movement of the British forces, the Indian public had 
been educated nfost df the newspapers, to look on* annexation 
as inevitable ; and to believe King Thebaw to be a monster 
of a very dark type. A man whose pastimes were drunkenness 
and debauchery, coupled with cutting off of heads innumerable 
and crucifixions. This Thcbaw*s greatest pleasure seemed to be 
the wholesale oppression* and destruction of his peojSle. Such 
being the case as stated, the most simple person could not but 
conclude that th'e sooner such a man was removed from his 
mischievous position of power, the better would it be for mankind 
in general and for his subjects in particular. Most people, then, 
asked if the British Government could be quiescent while such 
atrocities were being perpetrated, if not under the eyes of its 
officials, at least within the comf>as3 of their information. Could 
a power notable fq;’ its advanced' principles of Government, and 
for its doctrines of the liberty of the •subject, and the voice 
of the people being paramount and able to set aside the authority 
and rule of kings and ministers, could such a power remain 
passive? Impossible! The best instincts of manhood revolted 
at such a thought ! Money in large sums would have to be 
spent, and many valuable lives would have to be sacrificed ! 
True ! But what of that ? A suffering people called to us for 
deliverance and British gold has ever been poured freely forth 
for such a purpose ! and the British soldier holds his life cheap 
in such a cause. 

It is true that Upper Burmab is a highway to China, and that 
this highway could be wonderfully expanded by the railway. 
It is also true that .the great manufacturing cQptres in England 
arc continually clamouring* for new qiarkets for their products, 
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and that the wealthy and powerful lords of trade, who exercise 
authority in such places, have a tendency tp look on the British 
soldier as an opener up of wa^ys and channels for their use and 
benefit. These lords of trade often exercise a subtle and occult 
• influence over Cabinet Ministers, as was shown in fhe repeal of the 
Indian cotton duties. Of course such thoug[hts are only proble- 
matical. The great powe^ of the British manufacturer was not 
as a feather’s weight in turning the scale in favour of annexation. 
We v^nt to deliver an oppressed people who were waiting with 
open arrtHs to receive us. 

I am not at all concerned to show King Thebaw as a malign- 
ed martyr ; he may be very bad man, and may have come 
very comfortably through a career of murder and violence ; but 
before condemning him in iotS we should n-ememt^r that Burmese 
civilization is not English civilization. Our unreclaimable fault 
is a continual looking at foreign peoples through the medium of 
English glasses, hence these peoples not only appear grotesque 
but often repulsive and provocative of a feeling of horror. Let us, 
however, put on the glasses of the people we are looking at and 
things assume a different form. Let us look at crucifixion as a 
capital punishment, through Burmese glasses, "and our views of 
it will be much modified. Be it also remembered that the Romans 
crucified culprits ; and no one will deny that they were a highly 
civilized people, and have left the impress of their civilization 
throughout the Kingdoms of Europe ; in fact to this day we 
display a good deal of the leaveniitg effects of Roman civilization. 
Can any Christian help avowing that the Bible^ if viewed through 
sentimental English glasses, would cause a revulsion in the mind, 
for it is full of pictures of cruel slaughter. We have a prophet 
of God, decapitating with his own hand, and in cold blood, captive 
kings ; and his action has been commended because there was a 
needs be. 

Viewed through such a medium the Jews stand revealed as a 
most cruel people, and their history as conveyed in the Old 
Testament becomes unreadable. How do the Covenanters appear? 
And what can be said in favour of Cromwell’s Puritan soldiers? 
These fifth monarchy men were guilty of some terrible deeds ! 

Whether we invaded and annexed Upper Burmah, solely on high 
moral principles, or whether there was a commercial under- 
current, itisnow^too late tp inquire. It is^ however, evident, 
4hat we were greatly misinformed as to the people being ready 
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to receive us as deliverers. The people of Upper Burmah are 

the same in. national traits and characteristics as our own subjects, 

and are quite as intelligent It dops seem surprising that these 

people who have had the advantage of associating with their fellow- 

countrymen under British rule, for over a generation, and have had 

the opportunity of becoming acquainted v^ith the good Government 

under yvhich they live, should still so tenaciously manifest a desire 

for their native method of Government. Such a desire seems 
* 

a conclusive answer to those who declare that the native Govern- 
ment was but another name for the oppression of the subject I 
again say that the Burman Is no fool, be he a resident of Upper 
or Lower Burmah. I have known Burmans intimately, at 
different periods of my life, and men in different social positions, 
from the Burman gentleman to the * artisan, and there are no 
Asiatic people that I know of who resemble Europeans so much 
in their ways and customs. A European feels quickly at home 
as a guest in a Burmese house. There is certainly more politeness 
and ceremonial observable in a Mahomedan or Hindu gentleman 
in Calcutta, but no doubt many have felt that on such bccasions 
a tinge of Bohemianism would be a relief ; it is all so oppressive. 
They say that the Persian is the Frenchman of India, but if they 
excel the Indian Mahomedan or Hindu gentleman in politeness, 
it must be worth one's while travelling to Persia to Become 
acquainted with their manners. 

I do not venture to state that the Burmese are still struggling 
for the restoration of Thebaw, of that lawless men are not taking 
advantage of the change of Government to commit depredation, 
but I do state that the majority of the Burmese are struggling for 
the restorjition of their own princes and natiye rule. It is cruel 
to brand such men with infamy ; let it suffice that they are 
sacrificin^their lives ; it may be that they arq doing so for an 
ide^, while we are offering them the advantages of British govern- , 
ment, coupled with British commerce. Such men are not re- 
bels inasmuch as they have never acknowledged or accepted 
.British supercession. Hang them ! shoot J:hem I Wc have better 
weapons and the power* of possession. Let the dead rest in 
honoured graves I These men are not dacoits. The Buddhist 
priests have never sanctioned ^ lavylessness and no dacoit has ever 
been able to say that he has had the sympathy or the presence of 
his priest to sanction ^his proceedings. The men who are waging 
a guerilla warfare have the sympathy expressed or implied, of the ♦ 
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whole Buddhist hierarchy and phoongyees are often in their 
Camps. The Burmese dacoit of Lower Burmah was feared 
by the villagers, and they wfre only too quick in giving the 
authorities information about him. Is that the case now ? 

To make my meaning clear I will give an illustration or two. 
The French overran Spain, and Napoleon set his brother up as 
a puppet king. The Spaniards resisted, but when they found 
they were not strong enough to cope with the Marshalls of 
France they had recourse to guerilla warfare ; and during the 
struggle did they not make those of their countrymen suffer 
who had submitted to the Invader? It is the* necessary outcome 
of such* a mode of warfare. How fearfully these Spaniards 
repayed the Frenchmen, when opportunity afforded, for their 
dominance of the country fthey were merciless fn their pursuit 
of the French. In those days the sympathies of England was 
with the struggling Spaniard, whom she helped with men 
and money. Who has not felt morally invigorated by a perusal 
of the events at Corunna, Budajos, Vittoria, Salamanca, and 
other heroic British efforts in behalf of the downtrodden ? 
These Spaniards live in history as patriots, not as dacoits and 
rebels. The only difference is that our occurrence .took place 
in Europe and the other is happening in Asia. Again let us 
suppote that the French invaded Belgium, because the king of 
the Belgians happened to be as mad as- Thebaw was said to 
be, (of course we must suppose Belgium to be outside all inter- 
national compact ), supposing the Belgium acted as 'the Burmese, 
and the French acted on the same lines we are following 
in Burmah. What indignation it would cause in England ! 
•While the right of the conqueror to pacify the country conquered, 
even by extreme measures, might be admitted, there would be 
a strong protest against branding the vanquished with the • 
infamous terms of robber and rebel. The same facts present 
themselves in Asia and what different conclusions are arrived 
at 
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THE COMING CONGRESS OF'TNDIA. 

The time Is fast approaching when the third Congress India 
will meet at Madras. The Southern Presidency is showing signs 
of life and political energy it never manifested before. Grand 
preparations are being made in several districts for electing com* 
petent delegates for this National Assembly. Not only in the 
Southern Presidency, but in the other parts of the empire the 
leaders of thought and action are vigorously co-operating with 
each other in a cause which has enlisted the universal sympathy 
of the nation. Slowly but steadily are the various races of 
India approaching a condition full of promise. It was left to 
England to dispel the darkness of ages by the vivifying rays 
of western education, and to raise India up in the scale of 
nations. Already has the light dawned and disclosed the truth, 
the lesson which the past history of nations has taught, that 
the political regeneration of India can be effected only by 
unity. 

The histoty of this Congress furnishes an interesting chapter 
in the regeneration of India. Such a National assembly binding 
in one common interest, though for a time, the various conflicting 
elements of this vast empire, was considered three years ago, 
as a utopian institution which existed in the imagination of 
some ed^ated men in Bengal. For it must be admitted that 
the torch, in this respect, was lighted in Bengal, a torch whose 
rays have now illumined the whole of India. The Ilbert bill contro- 
versy brought into strong relief the necessity for such a union. 
This was followed by the memorable reception of Lord Ripon 
when he started on his memorable tour. All the Indian races 
forgetting their differences, united themselves to give a fitting 
ovation to the most popular Viceroy India had ever seen. 
To leaders of public opinion the truth*presented itself that the 
nations which could weld themselves into one homogeneous mass 
to shew their respect to a. retiring Viceroy, could also unite 
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more strongly on any other occasion in a cause in which the 
whole empire might be interested. Then Bengal took the lead 
and she was strongly supporte4 by Bombay and Madras. 

The first Congress met at Bombay and even its enemies declared 
it to be a success. Its admirers, among whom numbered .some 
Europeans of great experience, remarkable for their sympathy 
with the Indian races, thought that the initial success which 
had crowned their efforts was beyond their most sanguine expecta- 
tions.^ The first Congress was not a representative institution, as the 
niembertf*who had Joined it were not duly elected by con.stituencies. 
They were simply men of light and leading who had evinced 
an active sympathy in the proceedings of the Congress. 

The proceedings were published, and they drew the attention of 
some of the statesmen in England and evoked their sympathy, 
h was admitted by foes and friends that the proceedings were 
conducted with great wisdom and moderation and the arguments 
which were adduced to support Some popular demands of 
the day were unassailable. The proceedings of the secbnd Congress 
have also been published. It is admitted Oh all hands that they 
were conducted with great Toyalty, moderation and wisdom, 
and they at once shew that they had been controlled by men 
of ripe ekperience and political knowledge, who in congenial soil 
and in a free country would have been considered great statesmen 
and patriots. 

The third Congress is about to meet. Madras is certafn- 
ly the best place for such an JVssembly. There self-governing 
institutions have grown and flourished fn a way nowhere 
to be seen in India. Almost every district in the presi- 
dency, Which ten years ago bore the sobriquet of Benighted, 
has become the nucleus of a representative constituency in imita- 
tion of the English system, and the formation of thes<?^epresen- 
tative institutions is rapidly advancing. The people of Madras take 
the greatest delight and interest in ^liticSi matters, and there Is 
nO doubt that the coming Congress will be a great success. The great 
defect in the constitution of the last two Congresses was that the 
delegates Were not duly elected by their constituencies. Hence the pro- 
ceedings did not possess the strength and political significance which 
cftherwi^ th^ would have possessed: England is the thisfieiS of 
i^i^esedtitlveinstttutionb which have attained a degree of perfecttoh 
oh her which cannot be-seeh in iity other .part of fhte civiliiSsd 
#ofld. Tlte pblitiCal regeneratibhdf- India ttiuSthegiA froth EhgMnd, 
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where imperial exigencies, which lire superior to every other considers 
^tion ia India, do not exist. The best st^tespian in England wh<r 
has attained a reputation for wide ^mpatbies wjth subject people, 
yields in India to those exigencies, and the interests of the Indians 
are sacrificed to them. lienee to make an impression op the 
thinking public in Englapd, it is absplptcly necessary th4t we 
shopld so n^anage and control our proceedings) as to make them ac-f 
ceptable to that public. If this Congress wants to claim for it the 
status of a national asseipbly^ delegates coming to it must be duly 
elected by their constituencies; in fact the Congress must be consti- 
tuted strictly upon th^ elective principle which finds favor in 
England. These election proceedings should be published and the 
names of the candidates who are returned for the Congress by 
each constituency should also be made public a short time before 
the Congress holds its sittings. Gentlemen who are fully acquainted 
with the English system of election should be deputed to each 
centre without loss of time, and they should train the body 
of electors in the manner in which elections are to proceed. 

These elections should be managed under certain trules and 
bye-laws which should be published at once under the authority 
of the Executive-Council of Congress. The ultimate success 
of the Congress depends much in the manner on which it is formed, 
and if the leaders succeed in giving it the shape of an Indian par- 
liament, the time will not be distant when its moral strength will 
be felt in England and India. 

The Mahomedans in Bengal did a great injury to the 
national cause by holding off from this great representative 
assembly. The object of the Congress is to establish unity 
among all classes of the Indian people, but this object — the 
very moving principle — will be defeated if our Mahomedan 
brethren^do not join. They can have no objection to join, 
when they see that the proceedings of the last two Congresses 
were conducted in a true and genuine spirit of loyalty in which 
neither the Hindus nor the Mahomedans have been found wait- 
ing. While their accession gives strength, their secession leads to 
weakness and disunion amongst a respectable people who are aspiring 
to be strong and united. Let not the future historian of India cast 
a stain on the conduct of the Mahomedans in Bengal when the 
history of this critical period comes to be written. The national 
Congress will deal only with questions possessing an imperial 
interest, in which all races living in India are equally interested. 
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So long as these grievances are loyally laid before the Govern- 
ment, with moderation and practical wisdom, I think every true 
born Indian who is not blinded by improper sectarian consider- 
ations ought to join. 

The kind reception which the Viceroy accorded to the delegates 
must at once convince our Mahomedan brethren that His Excel- 
lency did not in the least look with disfavour on the proceedings 
of the Congress or that the delegates lost his favour by joining 
the Assembly. A true born Englishman of Lord DufTerin’s sym- 
pathies cannot possibly view with disfavour the attempts which 
the Congress Is making to raise the nation from its fallen state, 
and although he cannot yet legally recognise the Cong^ss, he 
must have every sympathy for Its objects. 

K. P. Sircar. 
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Naba-Jugai A monthly matrazine and review: Barat Press, 
Calcutta: We have received the first number of this Bengali 
monthly. The present number contains three articles besides the 
preliminary notes. The preliminary notes explain the object 
of the undertaking in a neat and concise way. The character 
of Padmabati of Bankim Baboo’s “Kapal Kundala” , has been ex* 
cellently analysed by Baboo Girija Prosunno Rai Chowdry, the dis- 
tinguished author of “Bunkim Chundra” . And Mr. P. Mukerji’s 
article on "Surkarabhuk-Udvida" seems to us very thoughtful, 
and may be advantageously read by lovers of Science. The long , 
list of contributors is itself a certificate of honor to the magazine. 
We wish the venture every success. 

Punchayet Karjya Bidhi : By Baroda Das Bosu, Sub-Deputy 
Magistrate and Collector. It contains Act VI. 1870 of the Bengal 
Council as amended by the Acts I of 1871 and 1886, and 
has been intended chiefly for the use of the Punchayets, and for 
those of our. countrymen who cannot afford to know more of 
the above Act than what can be told in a little book written 
in the Bengali Language. It is written in very simple language, 
and will prove highly interesting to those for whom it is 
intended ; and the low price places it within the reach of all. 

A Junior English Qrammar, Complied by D. N. Basu, Calcutta. In 
our days, we are hardly in want of good English Grammars for our 
schools, when the books of men like Messrs. Bain, Morris, Latham, 
Angus', &c. are available. The compiler’s excuse for attempt- 
ing to write a grammar, is that books like the above are deficient 
|n some points which though quite intelligible to advanced English 
students, present difficulties of no ordinary character to beginners. 

In the present work the explanations of the various grammatical 
terms convey the exact meanings in very plain and simple 
language ; and we ‘are glad to 1^ able to say that it is a most 
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successful fulfilment of the author’s promise. We can fairly 
recommend it to the students preparing for the M. El. 
Examination. 


Pagaler Smasan : By Hart Pada Chah^abarti ; Stfapiir^ Howfak r 
As appears from the preface, it is the first attempt of the author 
in poetry, — a juvenile pastime, and not the careful production 
of a practised writer The author is very successful in his des- 
criptions of nature and in the delineation of the character of his 
hero. We notice something fresh, vigorous and simple in the mind 
of the writer. We wish the young poet every success. 


Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao on Hindu Marriage^ 

Dewan Bahadur Raghunath Rao has favoured us with a copy 
of his lecture which discusses the following question concerning 
Hindu marriage : When docs the bride attain the Gotra, 

Pinda and Sutaka of the bridegroom” ? It appears that this 
question has assumed a special Importance in certain controversies 
now being carried on on the other side of India. The most import- 
ant point, says the Dewan Bahadur, between him and his “ would- 
be orthodox brethren in the matter of Hindu marriage laws,*' 
is that they believe that as soon as the saptapadi ceremony is 
gone through, the bride becomes one with her husband in Pinda, 
Gotra, and Sutaka, while he holds that this unity of Pinda, Gotra 
and Sutaka comes into existeijce three diys after marriage. 
It seems to be admitted on both sides that civil rights, conse- 
quent on marriage, are obtained after attaining the aforesaid unity. 
It is only upon the attainment of this unity that the bride becomes 
a member of the family of her husband and loses her hold on the 
family of her parents. The question, therefore, as to the point 
of time when unity commences, is one of great importance as 
affecting the status of a female in her hasbaud’s family and in that 
•of her parents After this point of time and not before, the bride 
b^mes “ entitled to participate in the funeral ceremonies of her 
bridegroom and renounces her right to the sam^ in her parent’s 
feraily.” The Dewan Badadur cites several auchorities in support 
of his contention that the unity commences three days after 
snarriage. 

The Sutras are declared by pneof the Honorabje Judges of thP 
High Court of Madras io be collections pf important Vedic.te^pt^^ 
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constituting the foundation for rules of conduct'’^ They are 
called Aswalayana, Apastamba and Gobbila Sutras, and they all 
decalre that unity is arrived at on o|- after the fourth day from the 
marriage (Aswalayana Sutras 1-8-12; Apastamba Sutra 2-6-iS-io ; 
Gobhila Sutras 2-13-15*2-5-!). The following Smritis assert 
the same: Manu, Yama (page 29, verse 86, Bombay Edition) 
Likhita (page 377, Calcutta Edition), Vrihaspati. his view 
is further supported by Hary Vamsaof the Mahabharat and Vishnu 
Puran. It is maintained in the Viramitrodaya (P. 608, Cal(:utta 
Edition ; vide Mitakshara, page 306, and Sir T. Strange’s Hindu 
Law, vol 11 . p. 32). After adducing the aforesaid ‘'conclusive 
authorities **, the Dewan Bahadur observes: “ If this one point 
be admitted by the majority of my countrymen, we may all unite 
in asking the Government to declare by a legislative enactitierit 
that the aforesaid is the correct view of Hindu Law”. 
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CENTRAL ASIA AND INDIA, 

An event of much interest which in the last few years has attrac- 
ted notice mainly, or, indeed entirely, from only one point of 
view, has escaped notice from the point of view which is destined 
to be more durable and to have wider influence than the single 
aspect now presented to us. The military significance of the 

annihilation of the barbarous domination of the Turcomans in 
« 

Central Asia, has attracted in India attention to the consequences 
which might ‘follow the renewal erf a barrier which for centuries 
has effectually separated the inhabitants of Hindoostan from in- 
tercourse with the people of the sandy deserts of Turkomania. 
It is unnecessary now, and it is not intended in the remarks that 
follow, to make any criticisms on the purely military aspect of 
affairs. beyond the borders of Afghanstan ; but the remark may be 
correctly ventured that the military view of this important event 
is already dissolving, or, if that be thought too sanguine, the 
evidence of hostile movements, previously conceived and thaterial- 
ly assisted by the events of the past few years, is dwindling down 
to the probably far more just opinion that the Russian Empire 
in its progress towards the East, its natural tendency, has reached 
its borders in the direction of Central Asia and India. 

When the history of the extension of the Russian Empire over 
Central Asia has been written, the remarkable similarity between 
the course of events’in India. in the last century or more, and the. 
course of events in Central Asia in the last thirty years, will be made 
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more manifest than it is now. And of both conquests the same 
remark will in time, we may predict, be made, that the improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the people has been the result, even 
although it may be equally truly said that the welfare of the people 
was not at any time seriously taken into consideration in 
either instance. Conquests in the olden times, when Rome was 
in the height of its glory, were made for personal aggrandisement 
almost entirely ; trading profits formed no part of the reasons for 
undertaking those predatory excursions ; but the extension of 
empire, the leading captive prisoners of war, and the gratification 
of pride at the results in that way obtained, sufficiently rewarded 
the generals for their efforts; but laid -no foundations of future 
empire which could not easily be removed by the successful at- 
tempt of foes as adventurous and as unscrupulous as themselves. 

But although the improving of the condition of the whole people 
of India or of Central Asia cannot be affirmed to have been 
the origin of the attacks made on their independence by two 
such distant nations as those of England and Russia, the 
" march of events ” has tended towards that result and nothing 
apparently could now happen which could effectually overthrow 
it. If, therefore, we take only a glimpse at the future life 
of the inhabitants of Central Asia or India, we shall get a view 
only of their material advancement ; tljeir military history 
will not come before the eye that has closed ; its future pages 
will bear records different from <ts past, the army in India will 
be as it has been for some years past an institution preserved 
by the wisdom of the Government, patiently awaiting events 
which may never happen, and which may, we may suppose, 
become less likely to happen as one year succeeds another. 

This is not an exaggerated prospect, but is simply an opinion 
culled from the events that have passed away, some of the most 
impressive of which have occurred in the lifetime of a large 
number of persons who can, by an act of memory, verify the 
conclusion that is now put forward. But, nevertheless, the 
balance on the side of happiness which most of us anticipate, 
may now' be easily struck by the least enthusiastic of our 
friends, and there will be deductions to make from it, which 
may arouse a discussion at some future period as to the advantages 
suhotantially ensured by a crowded population, a continuous 
and perhaps more difficult struggle to exist, as compared with 
the sparse ‘population and the wild lawless life of centuries 
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long since passed away, when the calamities: of an invading army 
on its march were unexpectedly encountered, when lives were 
ruthlessly sacrificed, homes destroyed and misery and want imposed 
in the midst of plenty, the abundant crops burnt or carried away 
at the very moment of gathering them. . 

The great and durable event,, then, that wo must all look 
forward to, is the commencement and continuance of commercial 
intercourse between the people of India and of Central Asia. 
The advances from India in this direction remain much the 
same as they have been for several eenturies. The Hindu 
merchants of Shikarpur, who haive kept up their intercourse 
with Afghanstan, and, as far as possible, with countries beyond„ 
continue their undertakings with less hindrance than heretofore. 
The roads are better and safer, the routes are more expeditious, 
the profits come quicker and more surely, and the number of 
their transactions is yearly increasing. The traders in Kandahar 
and Cabul are reciprocating, and trade which has languished 
for years is being revived and carefully nourished. The 
Russians, too, in Central Asia have begun in earnest ; the 
Government of the Czar conspicuously aids the merchants, admit- 
tedly regarding increase of trade as the sole advantage to be 
expected from conquests gradually advancing and, apparently, 
permanently secured. 

The commercial spirit is peculiarly characteristic of modern times. • 
The natural* love of gain, parent of the hope that inspires 
enterprise, has ever been the motive power for trading with foreign 
nations. But the present day is provided with means and 
methods altogether unknown for long centuries in the remote past, 
and in this way all classes of people are more or less interested 
in, and larger numbers derive their incomes from, foreign trade. 
In the earlier ages commerce was the occupation of a few only and 
so rare were the opportunities of carrying it on that the novel 
and interesting work was usually undertaken either under the 
direct control of the sovereign or under his patronage and 
protection. So far did this interference of t!he4rulers .extend that 
they often fixed the prices of the goods ,aiKi they made the use . 
of proper weights and measures imperative. The caravans left 
under escort provided by the ’King and * were accompanied on 
their long journies in a similar manner atrf their arrival at their 
destination was an event of vast importanqe and o‘f sincere congra-, 
tulation* The roads that were used for these trade routes arc 
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in existence now ; the caravans that in the present day leave 
the northern limits of the Chinese Empire and wend their way 
for months slowly across the west and south, making for 
India as one of their destinations, pursue the same routes that 
their > predecessors have taken and nearly under the same 
disadvantages and with the risk of similar disasters occasionally 
overwhelming them, which have existed throughout ; but the tales 
of which have never been told in accents sufficient to prevent 
the incurring of the same risks again and again, the traders 
frequently escaping the dreaded fate, and, whenever successful, 
deriving new hopes for new adventures. 

The trade carried on within the limits of Hindoostan was 
subject to the same difficulties, disasters and calamities that have 
existed at all times up to quite recent years. The journey from 
East to West in India and from North to South, was performed 
after months had passed away in going from one city to another, 
over routes never free from marauders, and through cities where 
the arbitrary authority. of the Prince might either impose heavy 
taxes which annihilated profits or prohibit the further progress 
of the patient merchant During ail this time trade was carried 
on extensively by a few merchants only, their enterprise made the 
manufacture of valuable goods advantageous to the few whose labour 
made these costly fabrics ; but extension of this trade or of any 
trade whatever was impossible, the time occupied in going from 
place to place and then returning, home again, limited production, 
and the lack of regular information as to the success of their adven> 
tures prevented the merchants from sending orders, and thus the 
requirements for a caravan for the one adventure of the year 
were never exceeded and commerce for centuries must have 
been carried on at a dead level of production and consumption 
which must have materially interfered with new undertakings 
and have sometimes entirely crippled the oldest struggles. 

Some time may pass before the trade which is destined to 
thrive between India and Central Asia has fairly begun. 
Hostile tariffs may do much to hinder its development, but 
hostile movements of armies will be the subject of discussion 
only and may keep alive for a time the nervous feelings 
which- still control the ' foreign policy of the British Government, 
but'actual results will show in the immediate future the ground* 
lessness of the alarm which has prevailed • for many past years 
and which has caused the expenditure of money in futile attempts 
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to stem the current of events which have steadily followed 
each other from year to year till the barbarous tribes, who ruined 
cities and laid waste cultivated* lands for centuries, have at 
last been themselves brought under control and connpelled to 
acknowledge the power and influence of a civilised nation. 
Trade, which under the most depressing influence's has been kept 
alive through countless ages, will assuredly have little difficulty, 
especially if allowed to use its own influence unrestrained, in 
opening out new routes and in extending the old ones.* The 
Governments of both England and Russia are themselves deep- 
ly interested in the successful progress of commerce, and the 
facilities that commerce has itself created, can be used to the 
advantage of merchants, and at the same time the large 
numbers, who share in these days the enterprises because 
they can avail themselves of the railroads equally with the 
wealthier traders, will join their efforts to extend commerce 
in new directions. We may, therefore, justly anticipate that 
the intercourse, once more begun between the people of Central 
Asia and of India, will tend to the consolidation of’ two great 
empires and the promotion of the permanent interests and 
welfare of the loyal subjects of both nations. 

J. C. 
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2^I/£ BURMAN DACOIT 

IL 

The trae Burman dacoit is rery similar to hii confreres In 
India or elsewhere, and is no fit object for sympathy or 
advocacy. He is led to adopt his profession not from pressure 
of circumstances, or from a chivalrous desire to rob the rich 
to bestow on the poor, but from innate lawlessness, and 
because dacoity including castle-lifting is lucrative employ^ 
ment ; for timber and other traders wander for inland with 
cash and^ merchandise in their possession, and form a ready 
prey; while border inroads into Siamese or British territory 
was easily effected and generally safely accomplished, and 
Burmah being such a well-wooded country, these forests afforded 
safe retreats in case of pursuit. . 

One Nga Shoay Bho will serve one typical dacoit. This 
Nga Shoay Bho was a powerfully built man ; rather light in 
complexion for a Burman, but ^instead of the usual cheerful 
open countenance that characterize this race, his feature denoted 
a sullen humour ; he was possessed of a sort of reckless courage,, 
but like all law-breakers his courage had no staying qualities ; 
of tenderness of conscience or feeling he appeared void^ 
and was impartial in robbing and ill-treating the king of Ava*s 
subjects, or those of the British and Siamese. He began 
his career in a small way in Upper Burmah, and soon became 
distinguished for his successes, and numbered over a hundred 
followers ; then he crossed over into British territory, where 
he increased his reputation and obtained recruits from the 
wild Karens and lawless Burmese and Talieus, till his followers 
numbered several hundreds. Some have said that he at one 
time bad over a thousand men. Being so strong Nga Shoay Bho 
confined his depredations to British territory, with an occasional 
visit to the Siamese, which he signalized by looting and then 
burning the and laying the country around waste during 
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his retreat The divided biihdis of his people ravaged the 
country for great distance and parried away their booty on 
ponies. Though Shoay Bho served to live and riot in British 
territory, he was wise enough to have his strongholds among 
the independent tribes ; to these stockaded encampments 
he sent the principal part of his spoil, likewise sucli merchants and 
others who were held captive for ransom. He often had a con- 
siderable number of Shan traders thus in bonds. They .were, 
however, not otherwise ill-trdated and were allowed to depart 
with their merchandize when the sum required was paid. So 
great did this man’s influence become, that bodies of Shan traders, 
and Burmese timber and other dealers, who knew that they had 
to pass localities infested by his bands, thought it wisest to come 
and pay blackmail before proceeding on their journey ; when 
captured they were released- His name was a terror to the 
people for more than a hundred miles round. 

The British authorities determined at length to capture him or 
drive him out of their territory, and for this purpose t\vo strong 
parties of troops were sent after him. Nga Shoay Bho drew in his 
scattered parties and retreated before the troops, till a favourable 
opportunity offered of drawing one detachment into an ambuscade 
and inflicting considerable loss on them, which obliged them 
to withdraw from pursuit. He kept the other detachment 
employed in following him about, never permitting them to 
come with him, till the rains Set in, when of course the troops 
had to return to cantonments. Then Nga Shoay Bho returned 
and traversed his old haunts and in revenge burnt more villages 
than he had ever done before, carrying off hundreds of men, 
women, and children, as captives. Besides this he plundered and 
cut up nearly fifty timber merchants and became so emboldened 
by success that he actually built stockades and standing camps 
in different places in British territories near the principal forest 
routes, and held possession for a time a good portion of the country. 

After the rainy season was over and the state of the country 
permitted military operations, a nondescript force was sent 
into the disturbed district : it consisted of about 500 irregulars, 
Policemen, and Burmese and Karen volunteers, with some half 
a dozen European artillery-men, vho were in charge of two small 
hoivitzers. The Burmese and Karen volunteers were under the 
commatxl of their several . “ Myo Thorgyees," or head of dis- 
tricts while the whole force was in charge of a 'civil officer, 
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who was assisted by a non-commissioned officer. Such was the 
force that was supposed to c^ar the country of these lawless 
men. Very different from an army of occupation assisted by 
strong levies of Punjab policemen ; but then, of the time I am 
writirfg of, we had to deal with puckak dacoits. Another note- 
worthy fact was that the Burmese and Karens, who composed part 
of the force, volunteered'to serve without pay on condition of being 
provided with arms and food during the expedition. 

This force entered the disturfied locality and encamped a short 
distance from a few Karen villages. Hardly was the encampment 
set up, when the Karen Tsokays or heads of villages, came flock- 
ing in with their little presents of fruit or grain, expressing their 
joy at the appearance of a force to aid them, and their earnest 
hope was that the dacoits would be soon driven out of the district. 
They gave a most lamentable account of Nga Shoay Bho’s doings, 

. enumerating burnt and plundered villages and men, women, and 
children, carried off captive. These Tsokays offered the service of 
the young* men of their villages in driving out the marauders ; 
but the officer in charge could nbt increase his numbers as he 
was carrying his commissariat supplies in the shape of rice and 
salt fish with him on elephants, for he knew that the pursuit of 
the dacoits would lead him through pathless forests and over 
mountainous ranges, where it would not be possible to obtain 
any supplies. He also thought that the men with him were suffi- 
cient to be able to give a good aocount of Nga Shoay Bho and 
his following. 

Whether Shoay Bho had incorrect information of the movements 
of the detachment, or whether success had made him over-confi- 
dent, like all Asiatics, certain It is, when the British force entered 
this district, Shoay’s men were scattered in various bands all over 
the country, engaged in their usual work, and he himself was out 
at the head of a rather strong party, but his whereabouts was not 
known: thus every one of his stockaded and standing camps in Bri- 
tish territory, fell one after another, into the hands of the punitive 
force. The force was now divided, one-half going overland and 
the other proceeding by water, on light rafts and canoes to a point, 
where it was said a large band of dacoits were devastating the 
country.' The stream the water party proceeded down was a nar- 
rowione with a'lot of serub on its banks; they had not proceeded 
fttway hours when they saw a band of dacoits ready to dispute the 
passage, when two boats crews were immediately landed, who after 
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9 , short struggle drove the dacoits inland. A little lower down the 
stream one of the rafts was snagged, and its occupants were soon 
floundering in the water, the canoes however soon came to the 
rescue and all the men were landed safely, though the stores on it 
were partially lost and those recovered, were found completely 
damaged. Every effort was now made to float the raft and to re- 
pair injuries as there was no room for tlie men in the other rafts, 
or the canoes. Some hours were spent in this work, and when at 
last the raft was afloat, it was too late to proceed further, 
so all the rafts and canoes were moored round a sand bank 
and the force camped for the night. 

The next morning as the party was still proceeding down 
stream, two Karens were descried on the opposite bank, and on 
being communicated with, gave the information that a large band 
of dacoits were then a little distance inland engaged in plundering 
a village and carrying off its women and children as captives. 
The officer in charge of the expedition immediately landed with a 
hundred men, while the rest proceeded on their way, and taking 
the Karens for guide set off for the village indicated. After 
several hours brisk marching they came upon the band, laden 
with plunder and captives, when the officers ordered his men to 
charge, the dacoits gave way before the rush and were soon flying 
over the country, having relinquished their spoil and captives. 
The dacoits were doubtless taken completely by surprise and besides 
were hampered with their booty and prisoners. The British force 
followed in pursuit and hunted them through a dense forest, as 
far as they could go, till the band appeared completely broken up, 
when they returned to the river bank, and camped for the night, 
having left the villagers assured that they would be free from fur- 
ther molestation. 

The next day they marched along the river bank and late in the 
afternoon reached the point at which the canoes and rafts were di- 
rected to wait for them; and the whole party were soon on board. 
The whole of the craft were moored for the night along side* a 
s^nd-bank. The next day they had rather a dangerous portion 
of the stream to proceed down, and the result was the complete 
wreck of three rafts, the men from which were saved with the 
greatest difficulty, happily no livq? were lost, but a large quantity of 
stores waj gone beyond recovery. The whole party camped on 
the river bank with the purpose of preparing fresh rafts as it was 
found impossjble to raise those lost They obtained a few canoes in 
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, the neighbourhood with a supply of bamboos and strips of cane an4 
were soon busily engaged in preparing new rafts, by lashing two 
canoes together and covering them with a bamboo flooring, and 
were hopeful of being able to proceed on their way the next day. 
Early the next morning while the men were employed preparing 
their morning meal, the camp was suddenly and boldly attacked 
by a party of about 150 dacoits. They had stolen up behind 
some rocks, within a distance of fifty yards ; their shots perforated 
the officei's tent, and struck some men, before any one was aware 
of their proximity. There was hardly time for the men to seize 
their arms and for a few men to make a rush to a rock that com- 
manded the position. There were a few yards of sand between 
this point and the rocks held by the dacoits, and this space some 
of them tried to pass with a dash, while others kept up a sharp 
fire from the rocks. This effort failed, however, as our men who 
took possession of the rock kept up a steady fire and were soon 
supported. The Burmese and Karen volunteers were then advan- 
ced in line, while the one howitzer with the party was brought 
to bear ori the dacoits position. The volunteers advanced stea- 
dily and pluckily and drove the dacoits back with loss, following 
them I p in to the dense forest, when they were recalled. When 
the volunteers got back to camp it was too late to proceed that 
day, so another night was passed on the same spot. 

The rafts and canoes were proceeding suddenly a dropping fire 
was opened on them from the high wooded right-bank. A party 
of Karens supported by a body *of irregulars was sent to drive 
them from their position, but this was a difficult task as the bank 
was rocky and well-wooded, all they could accomplish was to 
make the dacoits fall slowly and steadily back so as to permit the 
flotilla to proceed on unmolested. 

Two days later, the river force came in sight of an encamp- 
ment of dacoits, and a strong party posted in advance of their 
camp, which position they seemed determined to hold. They 
had chosen ground on the top of a high ridge of rocks jutting 
out into the river and round which it would be necessary for the 
rafts and canoes to pass, if they were to proceed further. As it 
could not be hoped to carry the position in front without serious 
loss of men, a party of Karens were detached, who were ordered 
to make their way through the forest on the top of the high bank, 
after 'take dacoits in flank and rear, their first discharge being the 
signal for others to rush in. This arrangement failed, owing to 
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the density of the jungle and the difficult ground to be passed 
over. The howitzer were then landed and two shells were pitched 
with beautiful precision into the* dacoits position ; at the same 
time Karens advanced instantly at a run and the place was carried 
without the loss of a man. Then the whole force passed on to 
the camp of the enemy, which was situated on a hill commanding 
the river. Our force was divided into tfiree partieS so as to attack 
the camp on both flanks and in front, which was carried out with 
such spirit that the dacoits were compelled to fly precipitately. 
Their camp was given up to plunder and burnt ; while a strong par- 
ty followed in pursuit and obliged the dacoits to relinquish all their 
baggage, which was being carried away on elephants, and a greater 
portion of their arms and amunition. A little lower down the 
force was joined by*the party that had proceeded overland. This 
party had encountered and dispersed with loss two bands of dacoits 
and had placed guards along the route at parts indicated. At this 
point the rafts and canoes were abandoned. 

The force was now reduced to 350 men, who marched inland 
with the purpose of scouring the country right up to our frontier 
with Karen territory and back again, placing guards all along at 
necessary spots. For two. days they made long marches, over 
high hills, and through dense forests, along the bed of a stream, or 
by a deer-paste, without meeting a single soul, or a vestige of 
human occupation till they reached Huime-longyee, which they 
found had been burnt down by dacoits, though little injury was 

0 

done to the extensive stokade, \t^hich formed a parallelogram, with 
irregularly shaped wooden towers at intervals, capable of being 
easily defended against musketry alone. It is situated on an ex- 
tensive open plain, surrounded by distant mountains, and watered 
by a fine stream of some magnitude and of^the clearest water,, 
along the banks of which and those of its numerous tributaries, 
teak of magnificient growth is the prevailing forest tree. 

The high level plateau on which the place is situated had evi- 
dently yielded a rich harvest of rice, maize, and sugar-cane, and 
was planted with various descriptions of fruit-trees; game of all des- 
criptions, particularly hare abounded ; indeed the deer of the coun- 
try, Germs russa, and the wild hog, afforded good sport throughout 
the expedition, and proved of great assistance to the coml^sariat. 
They marched again in two days and reached Poung-met-seh in five 
long marches, over ^ very difficult country. The tops of the lofty 
mountain, here appeared crowned with fir-trees, which grew in ^ 
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dumps; the valleys, watered by numerous mountain rills, produ** 
cing the wild citron, the orange, and a variety of plantain with 
Strange tapering stem. All around bore marks of the devastating 
hreebooters ; the Karen hamlets were burnt, their granaries rifted, 
and the dead lay unburied by the wayside. 

At‘ Poung-met-seh the British force received information of a 
party of dacoits who were then engaged in pillaging a neighbour- 
ing village, and a party was detached to attack them, but they took 
to flight on the approach of our men; they appeared to the Red 
Karens, who are said to be the most fierce of the mountain tribes 
of Burmah. Those Karens have a peculiar dress of their own and 
are thus recognizable at a distance. The dress consists of a 
loose short trowsers generally red, with black wadded jackets. 
They wear their hair long fastened in a knot on the top of the head 
and covered with a broad brimmed straw hat. After a da/s halt, 
the force marched on, passing charred and blackened posts, which 
, marked the site of three very large villages. The route became 
now more easy, but it was still mountainous, with intervals of forest 
or brushwdod. Later in the day a party of Karen hunters brought 
information that a number of dacoits were lying in ambush, on the 
path by which the force was advancing, detachments were sent out 
to surround them, who succeeded in taking them by surprise and 
making twenty prisoners, without bloodshed. 

The next day in the afternoon, the force reached the river Sal- 
ween and descried on the opposite bank, in Karen territory a strong 
encampment, with large and well-lfuilt houses and which was said 
to contain some 400 or 500 armed men. This was Nga Shoay 
Bho’s head quarters. Daring the day a considerable body of daco- 
its, fully armed crossed over and demanded the release of the twenty 
prisoners in the British Camp. They were of course refused and 
retired vowing vengeance. They were allowed to retire unmoles- 
ted as they had come from beyond the British frontier. Daring 
the same evening and part of the night large bands of armed men 
passed through the British Camp and crossed to the opposite shore. 
The dacoit leaders were evidently mustering their men for a trial of 
strength. It was, however, ascertained from the prisoners, that 
Nga Shoay Bho was not in the encampment, but was still in 
British territory. 

The following day the dacoits became more emboldened, and 
crossed over in boats, in large parties, all of whom were more or 
less intoxicated with their favourite liquor, which is a kind of 
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•* Sbam-Shoo ” distilled from rice ; these men danced and howled 
in their boats, opposite the British Camp, while they shouted they 
had no chiefs and did as the}' pleased. The officer in charge with 
great forbearance kept his men in check, as his desire was to try 
and first obtain the co-operation of the independent Karennee 
chiefs, so as completely to break up this nest of hornets ; but all 
these intentions were frustrated by the dacoits capturing shortly 
afterwards two of the Burmese volunteers who had strayed some 
distance from camp, A canoe was therefore sent across with a 
request to deliver up these men, to this message the dacoits replied 
by shouts of derision ; but one of the prisoners broke loose and 
rushed down to the canoe, pursued by a band of hooting, shouting 
men, armed with spears, swords, and dahs^ the poor man almost 
dead with fear, succeeded in reaching the river bank, when he 
plunged into the river and was brought off. He reported that 
himself and companion were tortured and that the latter would 
be murdered. A rupture could not be avoided now. A simple 
ultimatum was sent to give up the Burman unhurt or we would 
come and take him. The answer was renewed shouts of derision 
and the first shot fired. 

The dacoits* position was close to the river, on a high steep bank, 
protected by a chevaux de frise^ and contained now considerably 
more than 500 armed men. The breadth of the river between 
the two camps was above 400 yards, the stream very deep and 
rapid. Unfortunately only four canoes could be procured, and 
these were obtained with the gre&test difficulty. There was a long 
sand-bank in the river within 300 yards of the dacoits* position, 
to this bank our men crossed and drew up ; the two howitzers were 
also placed in position here. The dacoits opened fire, but their 
shooting was random, their shots generally passing over our men. 
The howitzers soon replied with shell, which appeared to throw 
them into great confusion, A large body of dacoits held a high 
points above our ground, where they were protected by large trees. 
To dislodge them from this position forty-five picked men headed 
by the officer crossed over in the canoes, but instead of crossing 
right opposite as the enemy expected, the canoes shot down with 
the current and our men landed some 200 yards lower down ; and 
when the dacoits left their cover and ran along the bank to prevent 
the landing they were exposed to the fire of our guns, which so 
shook them, as to render the volley they poured on our men in- 
effectual, and before they could reload, our men with loaded pieces 
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had dashed up the bank and were on a level with them ; seeing 
the disadvantageous position they were in, they broke and fled, 
leaving several dead on the grdund. The remainder of our men 
crossed quickly, when the stockaded encampment was stormed in 
grand style. The dacoits fought well and stubbornly at the first 
onset, but soon were flying precipitately in all directions, leaving 
a large number of dead and wounded. The poor Burman was 
recovered but so mutilated that he died soon after. The camp of 
the dacoits was burnt A large party of Shan traders and others, 
prisoners for ransom, were found here ; they were immediately 
released and their property restored to them. 

The following day the force crossed into British territory, and 
pickets were placed in Ambuscade in all paths leaving out of 
it The news of the destruction of their stronghold was soon 
conveyed to the numerous bands of dacoits still scattered in 
different parts of British territory, filling them with surprise and 
terror for they had never dreamt of such a result These bands 
came trooping over the country, laden with spoil, and dragging 
their captives with their young women and children, torn from 
their parents, with their arms so tightly fastened behind their 
backs that the cods cut deep into the flesh, while their little naked 
feet left blood-marks on the sharp stones, as with tears and 
agony they were goaded along by the points of the ruffians* spears. 
A great number of these parties fell in to the hands of the ambush- 
ed pickets, and were very severely punished and their captives 
released. On two occasions they*rcceived the most severe, punish- 
ment, and on both these occasions the picket was a 
Burman leader. In these instances the chiefs of the dacoits were 
shot, and nearly half their number killed. The dacoits were always 
well armed and offered shout resistance. 

During the next few days the force made rapid marches of 
fifteen to eighteen miles daily ; and parties were detached on both 
flanks, to sweep the country of the numerous bands of armed 
phmderers. Then it wheeled about and marched in an easterly 
direction, sending out scouts and parties right and left so as effec- 
tually to scour the whole country. 

At this time a rather large body of dacoits were advancing from 
the centre of the district with th^ greatest caution ; their advanced 
guard With ponies and elephants laden with booty were met by 
one of our searching parties, when they fled at once, without 
waiting to be attacked, leaving every thing behind, and so great 
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was the panic inspired, that their main body, though nearly double 
the British force, reduced as it was by detachments out in dif- 
ferent directions, fled and dispers(^d before they could be come 
up with. 

A few days subsequently information was received that Nga 
Shoay Bho was in the neighbourhood, having with him a consider- 
able body of men, he was, however, end€?avouring tb escape out of 
British territory, having heard of the destruction of his stronghold 
and the subsequent cutting up and dispersing of his numerous bands. 
The day following our force came on the track of a large party 
of men, who had one pony, and apparently one woman with 
them ; this corresponded with the description of Nga Shoay Bho’s 
party. A amall party of the stongest Karen Volunteers were 
selected by the officer in charge, and he set off in pursuit, having 
the other to follow. They marched rapidly and in two days 
had proceeded sixty miles at least, climbing up and down 
water-courses, over steep mountains, and through dense forests, 
when the trial was lost in a beaten foot-path, leading out of 
British ^ territory. The exhausted pursuers threw themselves 
down on the ground. 

The country had now been thoroughly swept and there was 
not a single armed party or dacoit left in it ; and all this was ac- 
complished in a little more than three months ; because the villagers 
in every place willingly gave information about the dacoits. Thus 
ended Nga Shoay Bho's career, for he was never again heard of 
in British territory. This hurried sketch of the Burman dacoit 
I think will show that he differs from the ordinary Burman as 
light differs from darkness. The ordinary Burman is a gay 
light-hearted being, and one who shows generous sympath>^ for 
his fellow creatures ; of course 1 mean the Burman of to-day, 
and the Burman of fifty or a hundred years ago. The people 
of Burmah have been, and are progressing in civilization, just 
like the rest of the world. We ought all of us clearly to under- 
stand that thus is the period so vividly described in prophetic 
scriptures. The period when men are running to and fro and 
knowledge is being increased. It shows ignorance of the 
signs of the times ” to say that any people will be left in the 
dark, that on the face of this great globe, teeming with men 
and women, there will be some of them who will not receiye 
the benefits derivable from the light which civilization gives. Such 
a thought is quite contrary .to the teaching of history and the 
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still more certain teaching of scripture. Soon, very soon, will 
not only the light of civilization cover the whole earth, but what 
is much better for the happiness of peoples, the knowledge of the 
Lord will cover the earth as the waters cover the sea. That blessed 
line of happiness is right, even at the doors ; that period of 
universal joy, during which the swords of men will be made the 
instruments of blessing instead of being a curse, for the swords 
will be converted into plough-shares, and the spears also, will 
serve for pruning hooks ; and then nations shall not learn war 
any more. Bright as the picture is, students of prophecy know 
that it can be fulfilled, till man first passes through much sorrow, 
affliction, and trial ; and this period of bitterness and sorrow is 
alas nearer than he period of universal joy I The whole 
race of man must first pass through this period of suffering, 
every kingdom, all peoples, and all tongues, none shall be 
exempted. But even nature teaches us, that sunshine follows rain, 
the storm is succeeded by calm, and the greater the storm, the deep- 
er the thick darkness, the more perceptible is the after calmness, 
and the light, and not only is it the more perceptible, but also the 
more welcome. Metaphysics also teaches us that sorrow is the 
germ of joy, that men and women can only be perfected by suffering; 
experience tells us that this is true of all peoples. Conceive a man 
or woman who have known no suffering and are unacquainted 
with grief, and you concieve a shallow-hearted being, who knows 
nothing of the music resounding heartchords produce; and of that 
deeper, sweeter, more celestial nvisic that crushed and bleeding 
heart-chords give forth. In a word such a being know nothing of 
love. It has been so, and while time and earth last, it will still 
continue to be so, man is perfected by suffering. There is no 
golden rule, no royal road, to thq beatitudes. 


V1CARIOU& 



THE CLASSIC LAND OF ITALY. 

- IV. 

Leaving Rome about midday on the 5th December I travelled 
for hours tbrcwigh classic land, replete with ancient associations> 
The Campagna of Rome is covered with the ruins of some 
of those magnificent aquaducts of ancient Rome, fitly described 
as ** Rivers on many an arch high overhead.** 

The Claudian arch, portions of which are here visible, is 46 
miles long, of which 10 miles are on arches. And the Anio Novus, 
bits of which can also be seen here, is no less than 62 miles long 
of which 14 miles are over ground. These huge lines of arches, 
colosal and striking even in their ruins, show at once the untir- 
ing industry of the ancient Romans, as also their ignorance of 
the simple law of Hydrostatics that water will always rise to the 
level of its source ! These high arches were perfectly unneces- 
sary therefore, as water conveyed in pipes under ground would 
have risen to, its proper height in the town! But such criticism 
on ancient and classic labours Is ungracious or at least irreverent ! 

Twenty-six miles from Rome, I come to the ancient Volscian 
town of Velletri which was engaged in hostilities with Rome in 
the time of Ancus Marcus. The great Volscian patriot and 
warrior Coriolanus fortified this place against the Romans ; but in 
338 B. C. the Romans at last dismantled the fort and transported 
the principal citizens to Rome, 

Forty miles from Rome I pass by the ancient town of Segni 
colonized by the Romans under Tarquinus Priscus, The ancient 
walls and 2 gates still remain. Ferentino is another old place where 
many old remains may still be traced. At last we reach the 
important town of Ceprano at sunset It used to bfc the last 
frontier town in the south of the Dominions of the Pope before those 
Dominions were all amalgamated with the kingdom of Italy in 
1871. The town is. beautifully situated, and the view from it, 
extending to Monte Casino ih one direction and through the 
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valley of the Liris to the lofty Appenines on the other^ is very fine 
indeed. The sunset too was magnificent, and was such as can 
only be seen in these southern climes. The whole range of rocks 
and mountains were illumined with lovely and variegated tints, 
Wending almost imperceptibly into each other, and changing 
their "colour until they all disappeared in gloom as the sun went 
beneath the horizon. 

I could not see much of the country between Ceprano and 
Naples, where I reached late in the evening. 

The beauty of Naples is in the lovely bay on ^ich it is situated. 
It is like a vast ampitheatre which seems almost closed by the 
island of Capri in the south and those of Procida and Ischia 
on the north. A great part of this vast ampitheatre is studded 
with white buildings which look all the prettier from a distance, 
while the great Visuvius rises in the back ground, with its eternal 
film of white smoke ascending in a blue cloudless Italian sky. 
Such is Naples as viewed by an artist or a partial tourist. But 
a closer view of the town somewhat disenchants him 1 In spite 
of some Bne roads and many fine buildings, Naples is a dirty 
town, one of the dirtiest, I think, even of Italian towns. The 
streets are badly paved, and pools of mud and water collect every 
where in rainy weather. Some of the roads are so dirty that the 
traveller stops his nose when driving along them, while hundreds 
of lazy and dirtily clad people swarm everywhere. Beggars too, 
rare in countries like England, France or Germany, are a nuisance 
in Italy, and many of those f^ho publicly practise begging in 
the streets are by no means deserving of charity. 

The palace of Naples is a historic building and has been the 
residence of long lines of kings who reigned in Naples when 
Naples was a separate kingdom. In front of the palace 
is the church of St. Francisco de Paolo with a graceful semi- 
circular portico on either side. The old castle is now appropriated 
by the Municipality. The Via Roma is the finest road in the 
town, and runs through nearly half its length. 

The Museum and Aquarium of Naples are its chief attractions, 
but of these I will speak further on. 

To climb to the top of the Visuvius and to look down on the 
boiling crater below had bepn my cherished desire since 
m^iny a long yfear, and its fulfilment was luckily at hand I 
There is a company in Naples which spares modern tourists even 
the trouble of climbing, and takes* them nearly to the summit 
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of the volcano by a railway car ! Early one morning then I 
paid my 28 franks at the office of this company and found myself 
along with a German traveller whg^bfee English, and an Italian 
priest who did not, journeying in a comfortable carriage drawn by 
two powerful horses, towards the summit of the volcano ! We sooni 
left the town behind and then began our ascent by a zigzag 
road up the side of the mountain. Fol* miles and miles in every 
direction., the sides and the base of Visuvius are covered by vast 
masses of lava which have rolled down during long centuries and 
have congealed and formed themselves into all fantastic shapes and 
designs ! As we slowly toiled up the winding path we saw nothing 
on all sides of us but this uniform unending sheet of lava stretching 
in black masses in every direction, and filling up every crevice and 
every slope of the hill. The weather was not fine, and torrents of 
rain descended as we drove upwards. 

From time to time however it cleared up, and as we ascended 
we had a most beautiful view of the town and the lovely bay 
sleeping below. I do not think I have ever looked on a prettier 
picture than this^ The blue and placid bay of Naples with 
its magnificent curve bounded far off by Capri and Ischia 
slept gentle and azure and motionless far below. On its shores 
the lovely town of Naples and its su herbs of Resina and Torre del 
Greco stretched their “ far white walls and white houses in 
pleasing contrast to the blue waters of the sea. While behind 
the towns stretched lovely green fields and pastures for miles and 
miles, looking from this height more like a beautiful and exten- 
sive picture on a canvas than a real landscape ! 

We descended from our carriage at last and I stepped into a 
hotel where a little hot luncheon with a half bottle of Italian* 
wine were not altogether unwelcome after our long journey in- 
this damp weather. Thus refreshed we began our ascent over 
the remaining portion of the hill. 

The slope here is so precipitous as to be impracticable for horses. 

A railway has accordingly been constructed, but the car is pulled ,up 
this almost perpendicular height not by steam or electricity, but 
by ropes and pulleys, along the rails ! In this way then we were 
gradually “ ptdled up ” nearer and nearer to the summit. 

The temperature was rapidly growing colder and we saw 
patches of snow on the sides of the hill which contained living fire 
in its bowels ! At last we reached the terminus, and from this point 
we were to walk up to the summit. 
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The walk was one of about twenty minutes, but a crowd of 
soi-distant guides of the true Italian type here invaded us, re- 
presenting to us the great diffic\)lties of the walk,, which they said 
would take quite an hour, and offering with excessive kindhess’ 
and courtesy, the help of their arms to support us, or even seat» 
on which to carry us up. 

The unsuspecting tourist who accepted a seat was afterwards’ 
informed, — quite incidentally of course,— that the charge of a seat 
was only 26 franks ! And the tired traveller who had leaned oni 
the arm of a sympathetic and affectionate guide was as quietly 
told afterwards, that the help thus offered for 15 or 20 minutes,, 
was priced at 6 franks ! Should the tourist then venture to remons- 
trate, the guides would immediately bring out their printed tariffs- 
of which they always keep a good stock, and thus silence argu- 
ments. 

Declining therefore with many thanks the help of a sympathetfc 
arm and the honor of a seat I walked up over the lava dust which 
covered the mountain side, and reached the top. 

I stood ^on the very brink of the crater and looked on the 
volumes of white sulphurious smoke issuing from below. The 
Visuvius is active now, and the smoke is accompanied every now 
and then by showers of stone issuing with great violenccr 
The smoke issues with such great velocity that beside the big 
crater in the centre it has worked many small holes all around 
from which also it issues with great velocity. The mouths of 
these small holes are encrusted with sulpher. We threw a piece 
of crumpled paper into one of these small holes, and instead of 
going down it shot upwards with the velocity of a bullet through 
the force of the smoke issuing. Fresh lava rolls down from the 
crater almost to the foot of the hill on the Pompei side. 

1 was considerably amused when 1 came back to my hotel to 
hear some Americans talk about the volcana What a waste of 
hot air, — they remarked. If it had been in America, we would 
haye utilized this fine stream of hot air by means of pipes to heat 
our ovens and rooms 1 And by sending some shafts from the sides 
down to the bottom of the volcano, we might have given a new 
direction to the lava and so prevented destructive eruptions &c &c. 
All these proposals were made and discussed seriously 1 —Very 
American they sound, — don't they ? 

Nothing however which I had yet seen in the course of 
my continental tour had excited keener interest in me than. 
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the ruins of Pompei, disinterred from the ashes and dust 
of eighteen centuries, and disclosing to modem nations the 
habits and manners and the daily^ life which men and women 
lived in ancient times I As I walked along the stone paved 
streets, loitered among the ruins of ancient temples, forums or 
courts of justice, or examined minutely the courtyards and (vails 
and paintings of private houses, as I 'surveyed' the ampi theatre, 
the larger theatre and the smaller theatre, or walked past the 
public baths, the wine shops, and the fruit shops, or looked into 
the house of the poet Sallust or of the Vestal Virgins, I could 
vividly realize, without any great effort of imagination, the 
joyous and vigorous if somewhat coarse and cruel life which men 
and women lived in this very town, two thousand years ago. I 
could almost imagine their showy processions and public worship 
along these rough paved streets, their vociferous gatherings in the 
public places or near the stalls, the meetings of men in the 
outer courtyards of houses and the meeting of .women in the inner 
courtyards, and on great occasions their tumultuous gatherings 
in the great ampitheatre to see prisoners and gladiators die a cruel 
death among the riotous joy and applause of multitudes. The 
scenes so often and so vividly described by writers seem to be 
passing before one’s eyes, — ^ancient Roman history seems to be 
repeating itself as one strolls silently and thoughtfully along 
these streets, conjuring up the venerable shades of an ancient 
world. 

Unlike Herculaneum, Pompei- is not covered up by the lava of 
the Visuvius, but only with lava dust which is soft as earth, and 
the process of disinterring is therefore an easy one. The hard 
incandescent matter thrown out by the volcano caused the first 
destruction and probably set the roofs on fire or broke them down, 
and also killed many men. As only a small number of skeletons 
have however been found, it would seem that the inhabitants were 
mostly able to run away. Torrents of water and ashes and dust 
soon filled up the whole town, and the layer has thickened in 
subsequent ages to its present depth of 13 feet. To disenter the 
ancient streets and houses from this soft lava dust and ashes is 
easy, and it is scarcely creditable therefore to the Italian Govern- 
ment, that in over a hundred years they have scarcely yet disin- 
terred one-half of Pompei. The destruction it is well known took 
place on the 23rd November 79 A. D., and the buried city was 
first discovered in 1748 A. D. 
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I do not propose to give a detailed account here of the entire 
town that has been disinterred. An account of a few notable places 
will convey a fair idea of the whole. 

The quarter of the Forum is the finest There are three tri- . 
umphal arches here built of brick and encased in marble. The 
civil Forum paved with marble and surrounded on three sides 
by porticos is a noble place. The Forum was the centre of all' 
Roman towns, and naturally therefore we see here some of the 
finest temples of Pompei ; the tempte of Jupiter, the temple of 
Venus, the temples of Augustus and Murcury, the tribunals and 
the prisons. 

Not far from this place is the quarter of the Theatres, with 
its great triangular Forum, the temple of Neptune and the ex- 
tensive Barracks in which 63 skeletons and a great number of valu- 
able objects have been discovered. Here are situated the large 
theatre and the small theatre, the first of which could probably ac- 
commodate nearly 4000 people. Here, too, is the temple of Isis 
in which Lord Lytton lays one of his most striking scenes in his 
Last Days' of Pompei ; and not far from it is the great ampitheatre 
of the town with its 34 rows of seats which could accommodate 
probably 30,000 people ! The skilful noveKst has very justly laid 
the last scene of his immortal novel on this spot 

In the quarter of the Public Baths, we ses the ruins of the 
Public Baths, and close to them we find wine shops and fruit 
shops and other establishments to which the people must have 
crowded daily from the baths. The temple of Fortune is not far ; 
the houses of the Faun, of Apollo, Meleager, the Nereids, the 
Quaestor, of Pansa and of the Tragic poet, are all in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

One of the most important quarters however of Pompic is that 
near the northern gate, calTqcJf^the gate of Herculaneum. Tho 
street outside the gate is called the street of tombs on account 
of the number of funeral monuments with which it is bordered. 

In < this street is the villa of Diomede one of the largest habitations, 
in Pompei. The bodies of 17 persons were found here during the 
excavations. Near this villa is another c'^lled Cecero*s Villa. 
Inside the Herculaneum gate are the house of the Vestal Virgins,, 
the house of dancing girls, and that of the Poet Sallust, one of the 
mo^t elegant in the city. There are bakeries, laundries, stablings, 
fuller’s establishments and all other establishments such as are 
tnet with in the busy towns. 
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The most careless observer walking through these streets and 
houses of an ancient world cannot fail being struck with some im- 
portant distinctions between ancient and modern methods of living. 
The splendour and beauty and magnificence of all ancient public 
places, be they forums, temples or baths> contrast with the utter 
insignificance and, one would think, the positive discomforts of 
private houses. The ideas of comfort"and even of sanitary laws 
were very crude in ancient times all over the world. The largest 
and finest houses in Pompei would scarcely equal the size of a rich 
man's house in an ordinary modern town, while in most of the 
houses the roojns are so small as to be almost uninhabitable. 
Travellers who are surprised at the small windows and the 
scant ventilation of old houses in ancient Indian towns like Ujjaini 
or Benares, will learn with astonishment that among a highly civi- 
lized European nation like the Romans, windows in private 
houses did not exist at judging from what we sec in Pompei, 
there was very little ventilation. As in India there is an outer 
courtyard for men, and an inner courtyard for women ; the 
men’s appartments, small and without windows surround the 
outer courtyard, and the women’s appartments still smaller 
and closer, surround the inner courtyard. To come out of 
then dark cells and sit in the courtyard, was apparently the 
only way of enjoying a little of free air and heaven’s light. 

Of decorations there is a profusion, both in the way of statues 
and of paintings on the wall The paintings are not daubs such 
as we see irt the old palaces and temples of Indian cities, but 
arc really beautiful. Nothing can surpass the grace in expression, 
figure and attitude which marks these ancient Roman pain- 
tings. Modern painting excels in character, and in the expression 
of passions and feelings; but in mere elegance of figure and 
altitude and in the beauty and comeliness of face, the art of 
painting has made little progress in 2000 years. The subjects 
are mostly mythological, and some historical. There are in- 
delicate paintings too in many houses. 

The streets are paved with huge blocks of stone scarcely levelled, 
as one sees in many ancient Indian towns. The widest street 
would be called a lane in a modern town, and is just wide enough 
for two carts, while most of the streets were barely wide enough 
for one. Over these narrow and rough-paved streets, which served 
as drains as well as streets, were witnessed, 2000 years ago, rio- 
tous processions, joyous religious festivities, assemblages of thousandii 
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and thousands of human beings, warriors from distant climes, mat- 
rons and Vestal Virgins in their gala costumes, senators and guards, 
thinkers and poets, and a miscellaneous and vociferous multitude, 
all proud to call themselves Roman citizens, the conquerors of the 
world ! What a tale could every stone trumpet forth, if it could 
but speak, of a glorious and triumphant past ! what joyous scenes 
every one of .these disnriantled houses must have witnessed f 
But the stones and the houses are not altogether silent, there 
are no more valuable materials of history in its true sense, than 
these silent ruins. They tell us how the ancients lived and died, 
how they assembled in their forum, worshipped in their temples, 
gathered in thousands in the amphitheatres. We see the houses 
where they lived, the rooms which their women occupied, the 
shops where they purchased their food, the wine stalls where they 
gathered in crowds. The very sins of this ancient people are 
laid open to modern eyes. Close to temples or market places are 
brothels with four or five or six small chambers designed for so 
many women. The chambers are so small as to be simply 
loathesome to the lowest pleasure-seekers of modern days, but 
were in keeping with the size of houses in the olden times. The 
very beds are there, beds of masonry which were probably covered 
with mattresses, while the walls aire disfigured by paintings, the 
most obscene that human imagination can invent. It is curious 
that these indelicate paintings are not confined simply to houses 
of ill fame, but are also found in many private houses, Domestic 
articles like lamps or vessels were® often very indelicate in their 
designs, and a large collection of such things are kept in a separate 
room in the Naples museum. Outside the walls of houses too one 
not unfrequently comes across indelicate figures. Just facing the 
house of the Vestal Virgins is a house of ill fame, denoted by a most 
disgusting sign sculptured over the door-way. This public expo- 
sure of indecency is shocking to modern ideas. I do not think the 
modernshave improved very much over the ancients in morality, but 
modern nations choose wisely to throw a veil over their sins which 
ancient peoples thought unnecessary, because so transparent. 

There is a small museum in Pompei vdth a collection of 
pottery and bronze and other articles found among Jthe ruins. 
There are some dead bodies here, found in course of excavations,, 
of men and women encased in lava dust, and thus preserved for 
i8 centuries since the great eruption. A dog too is thus embalmed 
and preserved. 
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, Herculaneum is nearer the foot of the Visuvlu% and is therefore 
covered over, not by lava dust like PomfMt, but by hard sollid 
massive lava which flowed into it as it poured out of the crater ot| 
the eventful day of the 23rd November 79 A. D. New towns like 
Portioi, Resina and Torre del Greco have now been built over this 
solid foundation covering the ancient city. To disinter Hescula’* 
tteum therefore it would be necessary ndt only to dig out the hard 
lava which covers it, but to destroy the new towns which have been 
built over it For both these reasons Herculaneum has not yet 
been disinterred and probably never will be disinterred, the 
more specially as such disinterment is not likely to lead to 
any. fresh discoveries, beyond such as have been made in 
<Pompei 

A portion of the great theatre of Herculaneum has been. cleared. 
It consists of 19 tiers of seats and could probably accommodate 
10,000 persons. The orchestra lies 26ft below the modern town 
of Resina. Other excavations have also been made disclosing 
several private houses, similar to the houses in Pompei. The garden 
of the principal house disclosed is enclosed by an arcaderof twenty 
columns and six buttresses. 

The treasures and mementos of the ancient world found in 
Pompoi and Herculaneum have been collected and preserved in 
the National Museum in Naples, which is therefore unique in its 
value and importance among the Museums of the world. A 
collection of no less than l6oo wall paintings gives the visitor 
a fairly correct idea of,theart*of painting as it was practised 
among the ancient Romans in the days of their highest prosperity 
and civilization. The very materials of paintings, — chalks and 
stones and earths of various colours have been found among the 
ruins of the burned cities and have been carefully preserved. 
Even more interesting than these are the beautiful bronze statues 
both large and small which have been found in the burned towns. 
Six dancing girls with eyes of enamel adorned the Theatre of 
Herculaneum. A colossal figure of Antonio wife of Drasus the 
younger and a fine bust of Scipio Africanus are among the 
historic figures. Mercury in repose is one of the most exquisite 
'statues in the Museum, while a sleeping Fawn, a dancing Fawn 
and a ' drunken Fawn are among the gems of the collection. A 
group of Bachus and Ampelus was found in the house of Pansa 
in Pompei, while a 9tatue of Apollo holding a lyre is one of the 
feejt ip tbc room. • 
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Still more Interesting than these remarkable bronze figures of 
antiquity are the industrial bronze things preserved in this collec- 
tion. No branch of industry seems to be unrepresented. Pots 
and pans and cooking utensils^ lamps of various designs and 
patterns, scales and weights and balances, sacred vessels and 
sacrificial vases, carpenters’ tools and agricultural instruments, 
armours and toilet requisites, surgical and musical Instruments, 
all the various arts and industries of a busy and civilised past 
are exhibited before the eyes of the antiquarian, the historian 
and the general student. Passing from room to room the visitor 
examines with curiosity the carious colored glass which was in 
use in olden times, and the finer rock crystal beautifully cut and 
engraved for the use of the wealthier people, and the beautifully 
worked gold and silver trinkets and ornaments which graced 
the fair foreheads and rounded arms and necks of the 
stately dames and damsels • of old. In one room he sees 
the very clothes worn two thousand years ago, — the very food- 
grains, eggs and vegetables as they were used by the ancients,— 
the very pVeserves and fruits which h ad been stored by careful 
Pompeian houswives, ignorant of the great catastrophe which 
b; ought untimely ruin on their flourishing town and at the same 
time preserved these their handworks for the curious gaze of 
future generations of men. The visitor as he inspects th^se 
curious relies of the almost forgotten past cannot help losing 
himself in contemplation, and almost seems to be surrounded by 
those long forgotten men and women who wore these clothing, 
ate these grains, and stored these preserves in glass bottles for 
their brothers, their children or their husbands ! 

Beside the treasures from the buried towns, the National 
Museum also boasts of a fine collection of ancient sculptures and 
paintings. The famous Venus Callipyge is considered a work of 
Praxiteles is in this collection. 

Before concluding my account of Naples I must make a brief 
mention of the Aquarium of the town said to be the best in the 
world. There is certainly a finer collection of sea fishes and 
animals here than I had seen In Brighton or Amsterdam. Of sea- 
animones there is a large and splendid variety, some of them of 
great delicacy and beauty. I saw .also four huge octapuses with 
their huge ugly arms, and an electric fish sent a" shock into my 
arm as I pressed it at the bedding of my guide I I saw 
live conches, huge snail like animals drawling in and out of the 
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shells^ and I also saw a great variety of Hve sponges of all colors, 
and siaes. Corals of all shapes and colours beautified the 
collection, while a great variety of «ea fishes flitted merrily in their 
native element, apparently unconscious of their confinement. 

Leaving Naples on the 9th December I slept that night in 
Rome, and on the loth I was in the maratime republic of Pisa, 
In the early dawn of modern civilization, Pisa took the lead of the 
Italian commercial republics in the tenth century of the Christian 
era. In the eleventh century, the fleet of Pisa was supreme in 
the Mediterranean, commanded the coasts of Corsica and Sardinia, 
Sicily and Africa, and helped the early crusaders ia their memor- 
able expeditions to the East In the 13th century, as Genoa rose 
in power, the power of Pisa began slowly to decline, and in 1298 
A. D, the fleet of Pisa was destroyed by its rivals. Still however 
the city maintained its importance until in the sixteenth century 
it was merged into Tuscany. 

This beautiful town on the Arno is one of the prettiest towns in. 
all Italy. The beautiful town of Florence is higher up the same 
river,— but the river view at Pisa, with its gentle' curVe and the 
stately streets and houses on both sides, seems to me even prettier 
than the view of the Arno at Florence. Standing on the bridge 
near Via Solferino at night one has a magnificent view of the river 
rushing below and of the lighted streets and stately houses on its 
both banks. 

Modern Pisa is known to Tourists best for its ^‘Leaning Tower” 
i.e. the Belfrey. The Cathedral, ♦the Baptistry and the Belfrey are 
three separate buildings, close to each other but totally detached. 
The Cathedral is the most ancient and was built in the eleventh 
century. It stands on a platform of five steps above the ground 
and is divided into three stories, all adorned with marble half 
pillars. Tradition states that it was the oscilations of the bronze 
lamp in the nave of this Cathedral that first suggested to Galileo 
the theory of the pendulum. 

The Baptistry is a beautiful circular building of remarkable 
structure and was built in the 12th century. The interior 
is beautifully proportioned and is remarkable for its echo. 

The Belfry or the famous “leaning tower of Pisa” stands 
at one end of the Cathedral opposite to the Baptistry. It consists 
of eight stories with a total elevation of 180 feet. The form 
and proportion of this marble tower are graceful, but it is the 
obliquity of the tower which makes it so famous. It leans^ so 
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much in onb direction, that one almost wonder ft dobs' not fall 
down with a tremendous crash Nevertheless' it has stood there 
for six centuries, and may stand«for as many centuries more 1 

The Campo Santo of Pisa is like those of Bologna and Genoa 
)^ite worth a visit, but I had not time to see it. It was here that 
distinguished Tuscan artists displayed their powers in the dawM 
of modem painting. 

The University of Pisa was founded on the 13th century, and 
was renowned in Europe in the middle ages and still bc^ds its 
own among the unversities of the modem world. The Academy 
of fine Arts in Fisa was founded by Napoleon Bonaparte irt 
1812 A. D. 

Coming from Pisa to Genoa one passes through some splendid 
scenery where the Appenines gradually approach the sea. At last 
the mountain chain runs quite close to the sea, and the train rut^ 
now over a narrow ledge of the mountain and now throi^h it 
by numerous tunnels. Genoa itself is situated in its beautiful 
harbour of the shape of a horse shoe, — with the sea to the south 
and the mbuntains forming a splendid ampitheatre on the other 
three sides. It is in this beautiful natural ampitheatre thdt the 
ancient Republic of Genoa, — the rival and then the conqueror 
of Pisa, the pioneer of modern civilization and maritime dis- 
covery, and the birth place of Columbus, is enthroned in her glory I 

As one leaves the railway station and enters the town, almost 
the hrst object that strikes him is a fine marble monument with 
the figures of Religion and Geography, Force and Wisdom on 
the pedestal. It is needless to say that above these figures, on 
a circular pedestal, is the figure of Columbus ! Prows of ships 
adorn the circular pedestal, and America kneels before her im- 
mortal discoverer ! 

The Daomo or the Cathedral of Genoa was built like the cathe- 
dral of Pisa in the nth century. The ashes of St. John the 
Baptist are said to be deposited in this cathedral, and are paraded 
through the streets of the town on Corpus Christi day. 

Perhaps more magnificent than the cathedral is the church of 
the Annunciation with its magnificent navo and aisles supported j 
by twelve columns of white marble inlaid with red. 

Like most Italian towns Genoa, boasts of a lat^e number of 
places built by the princely Italian families of the middle ages, 
and containing many valuable treasures of - sculpture and paintings. 
The only, palace, however, which I visited was the historic^ palacf 
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of Andrea Dorea, the great admiral of the time of Charles V of 
Spain and Francis I of France. He served as the admiral of 
both these august personages as weU as of ‘the Pope, and prepared 
this palace as' a place of repose for his old age. The palace still 
belongs to the elder branch of the Dorea family. Inside it are 
paintings of Charles V and. of Andrea Dorea, and of the great 
Christian victory of Lepanto over the Turks. How different the 
fleets of those days were to those of the modem times. Vessels 
in those days were mostly galleys with numbers of oars pulled 
by galley slaves, and the picture of the battle of Lepanto is 
instructive and interesting. In size, too, the biggest vessel in the 
Spanish Armada sent to conquer England was about 1,200 tons, 
and such vessels were considered monsters, for Drake and others 
had circumnavigated the world in vessels of less than half the 
tonnage. An ordinary modern passenger steamer, is often more 
than four times the tonnage of the proudest vessel of the Invin« 
cible Armada, and is above ten times the size of the vessels with 
which Drake described a girdle round the Earth 1 

The one thing in Genoa which no visitor should omit ‘to see is 
the Campo Santo or the Cemetary. It is outside the town and 
is beautifully embosomed in an ampitheatre of hills. The build- 
ing is imposing and the graves are arranged in long Arcades 
as in Bologna, with beautiful and elaborate marble figures which 
defy description. There are graves and monuments also on the 
second and third storeys. 

The Mazzmi gallery is one of the finest streets in Genoa,— -and 
is in fact an Arcade, arched over with glass. Some of the finest 
shops in Genoa are in this Arcade. 

On the i 2 th December I left Genoa for Turin. We crossed 
the Appenines and passed through some magnificent hilly scenery 
and then came to the plain of Piedmont, stretching from the 
Appenines on the south to the Alps on the north. This plain 
has been the scene of some of Napoleon’s most brilliant campaigns 
and we crossed the river Bormida within a mile of the celebrated 
field of Marenga We then came to Alexandria and then to Asti, 
the birth place of the poet Alfieri, and it was dark before we reached 
Turin the capital of Piedmont. 

Turin seems to be the "show town” of Italy, and without boasting 
pf natural beauty or the historical association of Florence or of 
Pisa, Turin is, so. ffr as modern improvements can make it so^ 
undoubtedly the finest town in Italy. No Italian town can boast 
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of such magnificent and straight streets and avenues, such fine antf 
spacious squares, such noble and imposing birildings. It has heeir 
built with all the latest imptbvements of modem capitals and 
it takes its place therefore by the side of Paris and Brussels, of 
Berlin and Vienna. 

NoVis the natural position of the town by any means against 
it Situated on the valley of the “wandering Po” it is embosomed 
in the wide plain overlooked by the snowy Alps on the north, 
west and south-west Walking along the straight and spacious 
roads of Turin one can look on the snowy mountains to the north, 
and the snowy mountains to the south ! 

The castle, known as Palazzo Madama or Lady Palace is the 
centre of the town both m position and in point of interest The 
castle was first built on the i 3 th century and enlarged by Amadens 
VIII in the 15th and then formed the residence of the Dukes of 
Savoy. Surrounding the square round this castle are the Royal 
Palace, the theatre and other buildings of imposing architecture, 
underneath the first stories of which run handsome arcades with 
beautiful shops. From the castle northwards as far as the Pa 
runs the via Po which is lighted along its entire length by electri- 
city at night Most of the principal squares, too, as welt 
as the Railway Station are lighted by electricity. Southwards from 
the Castle runs another beautiful street with handsome and uniform 
buildings along it, and called the Via Garibaldi. But the finest 
street in Turin running north and south along its entire length 
and planted with rows of shady trees like the Boulevards of Paris 
is the Via Victor Emanuel. 

On the 13th December I left Turin and soon passed by 
Rivolie, the scene of another of Napoleon*s brilliant victories. 
In the evening we crossed the Alps by the Mont Cenis tunnel 
19 feet high and 26 feet wide and 7 ^ mil« in length. Half 
an hour is required for the transit through the tunnel which 
is one of the longest in the world. We then came to Modane,. 
the frontier town, where our ‘baggages were of course examined, 
and a little dinner was ready for us. We then crept into our 
carriages again and the next morning we v*ere in Paris. And 
the next day, (15th December) I was back again in London f 

Thus I completed my six weekfe tour, — I must say, to my com- 
plete satisfaction, I had within these six weeks travelled through 
Belgium, Holland, Germany Austria and Italy, and I visited, 
though in a tourist’s fashion, a good number of the historical 'citidi( 
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of Etifopoi The following is a list of the places which I visited, 
during the six weeks from Tue sday the 2nd November to 
Tuesday the 14th December, * 


1. 

Ostettd, 

16. 

Dresden. 

2. 

Bruges. 

17 * 

Prague 

3 - 

Ghent, 

18. 

, Vienna , 

4. 

Brussels. 

t 9 . 

Salzburg. 

5 - 

Waterloo, 

20. 

Bavaria & Rosenhiem 

6. 

Antwerp. 

21. 

Inspruck & ^rener Pass 

7 - 

Rotterdam. 

22. 

Verona. 

8 . 

Hague. 

^ 3 - 

Bologna 

9 - 

Leyden. 

24. 

Florence. 

10. 

Amsterdam. 

25 

Rome. 

11. 

Harlem North Sea CanaL 

26 

Naples cC’ Visuvius. 

12. 

Helder & North Canal. 

27. 

Herculaneum & Pompei, 

13 - 

Mindeii & Zuider Zee. 

28. 

Pisa. 

14. 

Hanover. 

29 

Genoa. 

IS* 

Berlin. 

30- 

Turin 


A few notes on practical matters may be of use to my* country- 
men. In all the respectable hotels in the continent, English, French 
and German are spoken, so that a tourist knowing any one of 
these languages has no difficulties in hotels. Of guide-books, 
Badcker*s series are the best, they are so good that a tourist 
having these guide-books does not require a guide any where, and 
saves a great deal more than the cost of the books in this way, 
and also sees everything thorougfily and to his satisfaction. Bede- 
ker tells you every thing you require to know. He tells you 
which are the best hotels in each town, with the charges in each. 
He gives you a plan of every town with a plan of every museum 
or picture gallery which is worth seeing, and tells you which are 
the most important statues and pictures in each room. He leads 
you to all the important bights of every town, indicating to you 
the important houses in each street, I never knew till I used 
these guide-books to what perfection guide^-books have been 
brought. 

From the morning of the 2nd November when I left London 
to the evening of the isth December when I returned to London 
it was 44 days, including both the days. In these 44 days I had 
spent a little over £ 66 . In other words I had spent a pound and 
a half a day. This js a high average, as a pound a day is consi- 
dered sufficient for your expenses when you are staying in the 
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continent. But then I travelled so fast that I could not maike It 
cheaper. European travellers generally select a small area of a 
country where they spend a sutAmer or a' winter, and then choose 
another place for the’ next year and so on. According to this 
plan you can reduce hotel expenses, for most hotels make 
special arrangements when one is living for a long time, and then 
the railway fare comes to next to nothing. A pound a day is 
quite sufficient under this plan. But this plan was of course not 
suited to me peeing that I have scarcely the chance of coming to 
Europe once in lo or 15 years I I had therefore to travel fast, 
and that means much Railway fare and high hotel charges. My 
Railway fares alone come to over £ 20, and my hotel charges 
including hotel extras over £ 30. I had, therefore, only £ left 
for cab hires and occasional guides, for entrance to museums and 
picture galleries and for sqch guide-books and a few photographs 
and mementos as no tourist can help buying. I don't think there-^ 
fore I have spent too much. 

I travelled 2nd class all through. Second class carriages are 
thoroughly comfortable, and the passengers you meet in them are 
all respectable. In Italy only there was occasionally a rush in 
the 2nd class carriages of passengers not of the best or the clean- 
liest description. But this was rather the exception than the rule. 

I might have saved about £$ from the hotel charges if I had 
taken Cook’s coupons in London. Cook & Son issue coupons 
which are accepted by respectable hotels (though not by tlie very 
finest hotels) all over Europe. Vou pay Cook & Son in London 
and then give these coupons to the different hotels that you go to. 
Your expenses then are about lO or ii shillings, including bed 
and three meals a day. I did not provide myself with these 
Coupons, and so I thought it best to go to the best hotels, like the 
Central in Berlin, the Metropole in Vienna, and the Quirinale in 
Rome, and my hotel expenses came to 13 to 14 shillings a day. 

The best shopkeepers all over the continent speak English, 
as well as French and German. French and English gold are 
accepted every where, and a Bank of England note is accepted 
as readily in Berlin or Naples as in London. The coinage is 
diflferent in each country and gives the tourist some trouble. Irt 
Norway and Sweden the kronor is the silver coin and is worth 
a little more than a shilling. In France the frank is worth 10 
pence, and the coinage in Belgium is the same as in France. * In 
Holland the guilden is about 2 franks, i, e, is, id. In Germany 
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the mark is exactly equal to the shilling. In Austria the florin 
is 2 franks i. e. is. Sd In Italy the lira is equal to the French 
frank. Different Governments might bring about something like a 
universal silver coin^ with small effort If the English Govern- 
ment without giving up Ihe shilling were to coin a silver ten 
pence piece, and the Germans followed suit, and if the Dutch * and 
the Austrians would coin a hal^ guilden and a half florin respec- 
tively, something like an international silver coin could be had 
in the lO pence piece equal to a frank, equal to a half guilden, 
equal to the proposed German coin, and equal to the ^ira ! How- 
ever Governments are not yet of the same mind as the perplexed 
tourist rapidly whirled about through six countries in as many 
weeks ! 

In about a week more, on the 23rd December I left England 
for home again ! I escaped by just two days the severest storm 
that has visited the south of England and the English Channel 
within living memory. 

. ' R. C. Dutt. 
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WORK FOR THE NATIONAL CONGRESS. 

The practic^of Indian administration is often called in question. 
It is only lately that the theory also is coming under review. So 
long an immunity from criticism being apparently due to the 
fact that while the practice is in the hands of a few living men, 
the theory was believed to rest" upon ages of British experience 
and to be therefore invulnerable. It is within the province of fhe 
movement that has given birth to the National Congresses of 
1885, 1886 and 1887. to make a change here : to alter the basis 
of criticism of the administration of India from one of British, to 
one of Indian experience. 

So far, taxation has been regulated by the former only (Indian 
facts being fitted in as found possible) : foreign policy has been con- 
demned by it ; social and political development promoted on its 
lines and on its precarious sanction, a policy lying under the 
imputation of being un-English become suspected being un-Indian 
also. Probably no country was ever so wedded to an idea as is 
England at present to the notion that India can be civlized after 
English fashions alone, and tha‘t on the lines of those fashions 
success is eventually •certain. 

The National Congresses of India must dispel this illusion. The 
voice of remonstrance though as yel faint is fast gaining strength, 
and at no distant date a rupture may be expected between home 
native opinion as to the right way to govern India. Moreover 
English constitutional , fashions and economic dogmas, both 
suitable and unsuitable to India now, may become still more 
so hereafter when even their mother country may not impossibly 
repudiate them. 

In order to understand how the. policy enforced on the people 
of India is mistaken, it is necessary to have clear ideas on three 
matters of fact. First, the manner in which the policy was ar- 
rived at Second, what it actually is. Third, what are the 
main points in which it can be proved to have failed to reaefi the 
high ideal claimed for it 
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These matters, it may be said at once, can be discussed by all with* 
out prejudice to right an estimate pf the vast benefit conferred* on 
India by British rule. Only abuses have grown with the benefits. 
Weeds are mixed with the flowers, and in many instances threaten 
to choke them. That is the position. The errors are suqh as 
must inevitably have been fallen into by any great Western power 
which, full of its own cares and concerns, gives a fitful though 
honest attention to a huge Asiatic Empire. And the attention,' it 
should be remembered, was at first purely one of self-mterest ; only 
in this half of the nineteenth century haS it changed its character. 
But as eg9ist or altruist the errors to which England has fallen in 
governing India are not such as to cause her shame. British policy 
in India has reached its present phase, which may be dated from 
1858, by two earlier stages. May the fourth end in a glorious fullness 
of achievement The first was a puny commercial epoch that ended 
with Lord Clive’s last visit During this epoch India was a source 
of manufactured goods against which England set a determined 
and almost prohibitive custom’s tariff. And she was right 

Then came the military period during which conrynercial divi- 
dends were sought as much by the sword and diplomacy as by 
trade, and during which the direction of trade was gradually 
changing its course, partly no doubt owing to the protective tariff 
above referred to. 

During these two periods, considering that an empire that is the 
marvel and envy of the world yas in course of construction it is 
extraordinary how little interest was taken by England in the ex- 
periment. Home opinions at that time shewed but a passing interest 
in India. Chiefly it was a question of dividciids, and only when the 
nation was deeply moved by some signal success of arms or policy,, 
or else less auspiciously, when rarely a great man and a great 
statesman forgot he was also an Englishman; did England think . 
much about hidia. Then everything was left to •the Indian 
officials. Since 185^8, however, and after the great economic 
revolution that made England the apostle of free trade to an 
unbelieving world, the power and influence of the Indian officials 
have palpably waned. The H. E, I. C’s power lapsed to the Crown, 
and since then it is British theory that has dpminated the Govern- 
ment of India : of an India brought nearer by steam, by electricity 
and by Lesseps, and opened up by telegraphs, railways and a strong- 
ly*growing'native prfess, the latter at first seeing in British econo- 
mic and educational liberalism a deliverance from a despotic Go- 
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vernment. Even then England did not give much time to India. 
The duty of attending to her w^nts was transferred on the one hand 
to philanthropists who took only a theoretical interest in the 
country and on the other was still left to the gentlemen embarked 
in the Indian trade. This had now become primarily an immense 
importation of English manufactures into India. There was to be 
nothing in the advice of these counsellors that would be inimical 
to English principles, but with that reservation they might do 
much as they liked. Moreover as introducing capital and educa- 
tion into India they might be sure that their advice would not be 
too closely scrutinized. 

The Indian official conformed, with misgivings, to these ideas, and 
the administration of India notwithstanding .the misgivings, now 
works mainly upon their lines. 

Native unofficial opinion may be said to have had little real share 
in the building up of existing institutions though up to a certain 
point and for a certain time it welcomed the change introduced by 
the Queen’s proclamation. Its complaint is that the programme 
of the latter Jias not been carried out. It does not yet realise that 
there were in the Royal programme directly conflicting elements. 

The policy of British rule in India is a despotism in the interests of, 
and to some extent advised thou^ not controlled by the governed. 
All persons in India have equal rights before the law. And so far 
as the law itself goes, the despotism is mild and beneficent, and so 
far as the administration’s mere intentions go, they are good. The 
administration is a somewhat confused jumble of the past and 
present, of what it obtained during the Commercial, Military and 
Economic phases through wSich it has passed and is passing. 

It is too late at the end of this article to do more than glance 
thus briefly at the second matter of fact with which it opened. The 
third can merely be stated. 

The Government of India fails to reach its high ideal because 
it is allowing the people to be used for ^le advantage of the 
Home country. The programme of 1858 afforded education on the 
one hand and admitted free-trade on the other. But the effect of 
free-trade has been to disconcert education ard prevent develpment. 

Free-trade is making the people all agriculturists : education in 
these circumstances can raise them no higher than clerks. That 
‘was not the ideal of the Queen’s proclamation. 


F. BEAUCLERk. 
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Notes on Hindu Astrology, by Raja Sir T, Madhava Rao, AT. C, 
S. L Printed atthe National Press, Madras. 

The Raja has done a great service to the country by the publi- 
cation of this little pamphlet. It exposes the pretensions of 
Astrology without mercy, and conclusively proves that the so-called 
science is from its nature false and unreliable if not a swindle pure 
and simple. For practical purposes very few men attach much 
importance to the calculations of Astrology. In steering their 
course through life, men ordinarily trust more to the chart 
and compass of their comrnbn-scnse, and their knowlege of 
the world than to the influence of the planets in the heaven. But 
there is such an element of uncertainty in the affairs of this world — 
even the best navigators run such danger of having their fortunes 
more or less completely wrecked that at times our reasoning faculty 
is overpowered either by fear of evils to come or by the desire of 
having a peep through the veil which hides futurity from our 
view.* Likd the drowning man catching at a straw we then have 
recourse .to astrologers, priests and panaceas. In* fact, when 
men find no way of avoiding an appending evil, they are suc- 
cessfully duped by the swindlers who, have the audacity to 
promise the performance of the impossible. We recommend the 
work under notice to the attention of those who have still a 
lingering faith in the mock science which it refutes. 


Betal Pancha Binsati, by Jointi Chander Sen. Printed at* the 
National Press, Madras. 

The well known stories of the Betal Pachisi are narrated in this 
book in a versified form. We refrain from expressing any opinion 
with regard to it, and leave it, to those who will read it more 
carefully to form their own opinion. The book may be had 
.gratis on application to the author, or to Babu Sarat Chundcr 
Sen. 27 Dalhousie Square. ’ 
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A Senior English Grammar and Compnition, fy Ufiendra Nath 
ChatUrji. Published by^Guritdas Chatterji, Medical Library, 20\ 
Cornwallis Sheet, Calcutta, Printed by Cones & Co., Calcutta. 

This neat little volume is, we find from the prefoce, intended for 
youngr students preparing for the Entrance Examination.- The 
author has been at great pains to make the book *eally useful by 
consulting the best known authorities on EInglisb Grammar and 
Composition. The book is written in an elegant, easy style, the 
rules and expositions being generally clear and .lucid. We have 
come across several passages, however, which are rather peculiar. 
There is apparently something wrong somewhere in the following 
passages, for which, we have no doubt, the printer’s devil is, to a 
great extent, responsible. 

“When Grammar and Composition form a separate subject for 
the Entrance Examination, a ydung student preparing for the 
Examination is at a loss to find a number of volumes he has ta 
study.” Preface, 

. “Analysis of - Sentence and Rules of Syntax, with copious and 
varied examples from best English writers &c.” Preface. 

“As an art. Grammar is concerned with right use and application 
of such rules either in speech or in writing.” Page i. 

“This unsettled stater of orthography and the want of some 
fixed rule for it led the Students in many cases feel difficulty in 
writing English words.” Page 5. “As a general rule sylUible 
should begint as far as the pronounciation allows, with a conso- 
nant.” Page. 6. “Descriptive Essays — under this head includes, — 
description of places, animals, jglants &c. ** Page 186. 

The second edition of the book, we are sure, will be free from, 
all such inaccuracies as occur in the passages quoted above. In 
the preface the author expresses a hope “that his work may be 
deemed worthy of being introduced into schoo-l. ” In our opinion 
the book may serve as good companion to Messrs. Rowe and • 
Webb’s admirable work on the same subject The book is pretty 
well got up, — the exterior being neat and attractive, — though, we 
cannot say as much of the paper and type which are certainly not 
all that could be desired. 


^angsanucharita, by Hara Chandra Chowdhry. Printed By 
Umakanta Rakshit, Manager, ht the Charujantra Press, Mymensin^h. 

The pamphlet before us is, as its name implies, a "family biogra- 
phy” of the jchowdhry Zemindars of Sherepur, Zillah, Mymen- 
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sing. The talented author is a scion of this illustrious family. 
The book teems with interesting anecdotes and matters of antiqua- 
rian interest, and displays a great dtal of scholarship and diligent 
research. The following' interesting account is* given of the 
origin of the Chowdhry Zemindars. About the tenth century 
of the Bengalee era, when the fierce Afghan Shere' Ali 
Ghazee was lord of the pergunnah called after him Sherepur, there 
was employed in the Kanungo dufter^ in a small village close by 
one Romaballabh Mazumdar, a Vydya by caste, who had a very 
beautiful wife called Padmagandha, the daughter of a certain 
physician in the village. Shere Ali smitten wifh the charms of 
Padmagandha, and desirous of obtaining her, induced her husband 
Romaballabh to join in a pretended pleasure excursion by boat, 
and luring him into a lonely wood, caused him to be assassinated. 
The widowed wife, who was encieHte at the time, fled to HilSra the 
original village of her relatives. In due time she gave birth to a 
child, Ramnath, who was destined to be the progenitor of the distin- 
guished line of Chowdhry Zemindars who form the subject of the 
present work. When the child was about six years of age the 
bereaved widow l^id her case before the Subadar Aziz Khan 
Azum, and implored for justice; The result was that Shere Ali 
was made to forfeit the whole of his estate in Sherepur which was 
made over to the child Ramnath who thus became the first of the 
long line of Zemindars who have ever since been in possession of 
the same in Pergunnah Sherepur. 
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NATIONAL AWAKENING. 

Though India is asleep it is fortunately not necUsary to 
accept the gloomy view of her destiny that compares the national 
intellect to an extinct world, without power of useful change. 
A closer inspection reveals that the mind of the people, I speak 
of all castes, though very much suppressed and therefore dis- 
torted, is not killed and dissipated. The readiness with which 
individuals, the Brahmin and the cooly alike, in countries where 
new surroundings beget new idejis and aspirations, shew aptitudes 
for work and business and, I may add, pleasure, unsuspected here- 
tofore, gives promise that it is from intellectual catalepsy rather 
than crystallization that the people suffer. They require a gentle 
awakening. 

In this transition state I think India is now. The powerful 
intellectual currents induced by the approach of western thought 
and civilization are quickening the inert mass of Eastern despon- 
dency. Metaphysics (that fruitless tree) is giving place to produc- 
tive thought : fear to hope and courage : dependence on authority 
to ffree aspiration. 

At this stage a serious danger threatens. The danger is greater 
than anything that the cynic can cause, for he does not threaten, 
he can only jibe more or less good-naturedly. And sarcasm 
is an incentive in itself.. The danger is that interested politicians 
Ending the people awakening to the meanin^^ of political life may 
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lead them still dreaming astray, tempt them by plausible words 
to follow paths which their fully opened senses may afterwards 
regret. « 

The enlightened among the people can prevent thisK They 
can interpose to warn the masses that the first friend though a good 
friend is not always the best or the only friend. They can keep 
the people’s jud^ent in, suspense, and so prevent courses being 
taken that will lead to the very opposite goal to that which is 
desired. In fact, before deciding on their career this people, old in 
years but young in knowledge, awakening from a lifeless ilee|f of 
ages, requires education ; its powers brought out. 

It is the highest duty of such a Government as India now 
happily possesses, and which if India is wise it will cherish, to 
seek out every path of education for the people. But the Govern- 
ment of India is an English Government and as such too prone to 
follow English methods. Only the people’s own leaders can guide 
the well wishing of Government into safe channels. Indian deve- 
lopment requires Indian methods, not English methods, in detail. 
If English methods are stated to be the broad paths of justice, good 
sense and generosity, then let English method be so far followed 
by all means, but when it comes to detail, what is good sense in 
English ideas, may not prove justice in Indian results. 

Therefore is it unwise of Indian politicians to ally themselves 
too closely with any one English School of thought for practical 
issues. For the English are very fond of insisting that what has 
answered in. England must answer everywhere : a belief that has 
been rudely disputed, it may be said in passing, in every one of 
England’s own colonies. < 

I will mention in this note one educational method only. Eng- 
land having safely started her industries and so secured the education 
of her sons and daughters along an immense number of parallel lines, 
required cheap com for the rapidly increasing population. She could 
not produce it herself. She required cheap raw materials for her 
manufactures. She could not produce them herself. She therefore 
threw herself heart and soul into free trade. 

She now says, or, what is tire point here aimed at, the political 
party with which Indian liberalism seems to wish to ally itself, 
says, that free trade must develop in India the qualities and capacities 
that in* England were antecedent to free trade. 

But the opposite may be the case. Free trade in India, thox^h 
owing to the unexpected vitality of the people it is not altogether 
killing mechanical industry, is posiibly keeping it down and ifepriv- 
ing India of educational methods far beyond schools and books, 
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the methods of various employment, and the development thereby 
ot individual aspiration and achievement. If so it is killing ambi- 
tion, that breath of the gods in man’a nostrils. Government employ- 
ment will not supply the void. The dispute between free trade 
and protection, become in England a mere question of advantage, 
of the fiscal requirements of the Government and the distribution 
Mjd growth of wealth among the people, is in India still a quekion 
of education and of mental erdstence. 

So also the Ccdonies find it : for the peoples of the Colonies 
are drawn from the less educated of the home classes, and they 
openly resent any suggestion that might keep them to a particular 
employment and so arrest their general development. 

Diverse employment is probably the touchstone that will 
in the end reinstate India in her place among the nations. She 
should keep her hands free to secure it. She should use every 
political party only so far as it serves her to that end. 

F. BEAUCLERK. 
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THEBAW, SX^KWa OF BUEMAHi * ' 

I. 

Blkmah is, comparatively speaking, a wealthy countr)', thasoil is 
most fertile, and the univereal wealth great. The portion of 
Burmali which has been now for pver thirty years under British 
uile, lias not only paid for tlie Indo-Biitish administration, 
which is the most executive expensive in the world, but .has 
yielded a yearly surplus Of revenue, and that without burdening 
the people. The Burmese British subjects, are prosperous, happy, 
and contented. Upper Bumiah, or tliat portion which was till 
recently under native rule, is by far the richer portion of the two, its 
soil if anything is more fertile, its forests of •valuable timber, exten- 
sive, and, if judiciously w'orked, inexhaustible, wiiile its mineral 
w'ealth is considerable. In the Mogoung district gold abounds ; it 
is said that a held in this locality w^as some years ago tapped by an 
enterprising Australian, and he paid a royalty of -Rs- 35,000 a 
year for the privilege of w'orking it. This gentleman stated that 
in his e.xperience the field was quite as rich as any in Australia, 
but unfortunately, before he coul^ obtain the harvest that his pluck 
and enterprise deserv-ed, he succumbed to the climate, and di^ of 
malarious fever. Then again gold abounds in the Slum States, to 
the north-east of Mandalay ; it is stated that the field here is 
both rich and large. Gold q^a^tz is found in abundance to the 
south-east of Mandalay, w'here reefe of it actually crop up from 
tlie ground. If these reefs were properly worked, the results 
would doubtless be valuable. In the Yau district at Sagaing, 
Konnee, Seni-joo, and in many other parts of Upper Burmah gold 
is, found in the alluvial deposits, and it is found in large quantities. 
It is also found in the bed of the Kysudbeen river. As a matter of 
fact gold is procurable from most of the streams between Mandalay 
and Mogoung. These indications of the precious metal naturally 
lead to the inference that it must exist in large quantities, in situ, 
in some part of the country. “Silver, copper, iron, leach tin, 
platinum, graphite, coal, are all said to be found in the country in 
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workable quantities. Ruby and sapphire are the chief precious 
stones ;.they are of the finest descriptwn and are found in sucii 
quantities as to produce a considerable revenue to the State. Jade 
also yields a good revenue. The native method of working the 
mines is crude and superficial. When they are worked scientifically 
the product will be large. 

The people of Upper Burmah, sppaking generally, were not 
alt(^;ether Sadly governed. They were certainly contented. The 
vices of Tlreba'vyjmd the evils of his adnfipjstration liave been greatly 
exaggerated in certain quarters. It used to be stated ^phatically 
at one time that as soon as the invading British force crossed 
our frontier, tlie people would be found waiting to receive us with 
open arms. The resistance that has been offered, and the blood 
that lias been shed, is a sad and bitter comment on such a statement. 
Men talk of the pacification of Upper Bunnah. Pacify a people 
who wwe longing for delivery I 

One of our ablest public writers has made the following state* 
ment. ^ As regards the finances of India a i\’ar with rich Burmah 
would certainly be more agreeable than a financially barren victory 
in Afghanistan.” Another writer, a military ofiicer of repute, 
saya ; “ The viceroy would only think of war as a ‘ last resource,’ 
and, even then, with our hands so full, that * last resource ’ might 
be delayed to the heartfelt regret of Rangoon, Calcutta, Glasgow, 
and other commercial centres." Manchester, and the London 
financiers should have the honour of the first place in this list, and 
not be included in the vague term, “ otlier commercial centres.” 
It is the Manchester lords of trade, and the London bullion lords, 
who are responsible, through the preponderating influence they 
exercise, even over Cabinet Ministers, for most of the aggressive 
wars that England has waged in modem days. Enkirgement of the 
circle of their commercial enterprise is all they care about ; and 
to accomplish this purpose, they look upon the British soldier as 
an opener up of ways and means. The same writer goes on to 
say : “ About the end of March, intelligence was received that ^ 
deedtful quiet prevailed at Mandalay ; and King Thebaw, since 
the despatch of reinforcements, was reported to be in a conciliatory 
mood.” Another writer makes a statement which, if well-founded, 
would go to show that the British Government did not tlien intend 
annexation. He says : '* Nothing like the protracted struggle of 
the two foitner Burmese wars need be anticipated, for it seems 
clear that King Thebaw has completely alienated the affections'of 
hia subjects, and an invading’ army (British force) would be 
received with welcome, as a new era of prosperity would dawn 
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on Biirauih were Thebaw detbroned and the N}'oungyon Pzbkw 
( ar rehigee in Calcutta) established in his pku;e and made a feada* 
tory of the Indian Government." How has this anticipation-been 
falsified, more especially the- welcome that awaited the Hritidi 
force I I.ooking back from the present time it r^iids like satim 
Many of the towns and large villages of Upper ’Burmah 
have a handsome appearance, architecturally, that k, from a 
Bunnese point of view, thoi^ some of -them have be^ admired 
by Europeans. This is especially true of Mandalay. -'Some say 
that Mandalay looks much like a continental European dty. 
"The City, (Mandalay) with the palace in the centrev forms a 
square, and is surrounded by four brick walls, ^ch wall beit^ 
three-quarters of a mile long and twenty feet in height ; nine feet 
thick at the base, finishing oil> at the top to three -feet, all the 
slopes of tlie walls being inside, where earth is also packed up 
to the height of about iM'-elve feet. There are three entrances «n 
either side, and the twelve great doors are shielded on the outer 
side by blocks of brickwork. • !l'hese walls are s^in surrouhded 
by a moat fifty feet wide, the inner edge of which is about thirty- 
five feet from the city walls. The city, with its walls and moat, 
is considered by the Burmese impregnable ! " The folloAmg is a 
description of a view of Mancktlay obtainable from the house of 
Signor Androino’s, the Italian Consul, and the view is said to be 
charming. “On our left front on the other side of the- city was 
Mandalay hill, with its white pagodas (readied from the surround* 
ing level by great staircases ornamented with cdossal dragons) 
diining among the emerald vegetation. In the distant east the 
Shan Hills, gently rounded, lay dn purple shade. On the r^t 
rose a jagged peak, which local superstition avers to be the wild 
abode of the ' Nats ’ or evil spirits. At our feet was the city 'wall 
with its embroidered crest of notches, from behind which rose the 
roofe of the King's palace, and peaked Kyoungs and pagodas 
innumerable ; and tlien there was the splenchd moat, with its 
brilliant green mantle of lotuses^ decorated here and there with 
the large white flowers that are the true Buddhist's veneration and 
delight." 

• Mrs. Rowett who visited Mandalay shortly before the rupture 
between Thebaw^ and the British, was much pleased with her 
visit, and agreeably surprised at the coerteotfs treatm^t she 
received in the royal palace. She thus describes Mandalay : *‘Aa 
wb apptVHich Mandalay at sunset, the scene becomes more and 
more beautiful. Purple mountains loom in the distance^^tnd the 
river, which is verj' wide here, is bordered by richly wooded hills 
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studded with pagodas. I shall rmwober tiNs eotranoe to Mandalay 
as a thiiig of beauty such as I have aeMom wen. My husband 
haebeen rMing out ev«y day, and seeh^ everythfa^. He says 
the |dace is beatWifully laid out as to plan, the streets being very 
wide, and bordered eveiywhere with grand trees. These would 
form perfoet boulevards if the roads were but metalled. ,Tl)e 
Catholic Bi^(^ of Mandalay asked ivith some anxiety when 
another B^tish Residmit might be e^qpected, and he told us he was 
sure English people could reside here in perfect safety. My hudnuid 
who went all ove® the town, has the same impresskm t he never 
met with the slightest incivility from any Burman — quite the 
reverse. 

‘‘ The city of Mandalay is vN'alled. It is a high wall of red 
brick, battlemented, and a mile and a quarter square. We passed 
through a great gateway, and found ourselves in a crowded city, 
and soon after at the palaee gate. . Tlie palace again is inclosed b}' 
a high stockade about half a mile square. The royal guards are a 
most comicahlooking set, some clothed and wearing shiny red 
helmets, others looking mere coolies. They have a queer collection 
of old muskets in their guard-house — quite harmless 1 bejieve, but 
they have some nasty-looking spears." 

The Burmese monarch was a many-titled King. King Tliebaw’s 
official designation was, Thebaw Min, King of Upper Burmah, 
His Most Great smd Glorious Majesty, King of the Sea and Land, 
Lord of the Rising Sun, who rules over Samaparan, Zampo-deo-pa, 
and all the umbrella-bearing chiefs of the Eastern countries, 
Master of the Saddan (celestial) King elephant, Lord of many 
white elephants, Lord of Gold,t Silver, Rubies, and Amber, the 
su}^rter of Religion, the Sun-descended Monarch, Sovereign of 
the power of Life and Death, Arbiter of Existence and Great 
chief of Righteousness, the I^nd of the Golden Palace, King of 
Kings and possessor of Boundless Dominions and Supreme 
Wisdom." The chronicles of the A\a Court, however, state that 
though the titles of Thebaw are lofty and high-sounding, yet they 
are not unseemly for one whose ancestry is so ancient and illus- 
trious. According to the Royal Book of Kings 587,000 Kings 
have sat on the Burmese throne in regular succession. On the 
other hand, his lineage is only carried back to 1740 or so, or to 
Alompm, by more accurate historians. 

Alompra was a self-made man, for he began life as a Myo- 
Thuggi, or heaffiuan of a small village. Alompra was a mighty 
hunter, and acquired such a reputation for the huntsman’s craft, 
as to obtain the position of a leader of a band of noted hunters. 



hence his title of Mutsobo, nr tlw Htmter CapUiin; Alomipra's 
ambition rose w'ith his and he soon became a >lHttiter of 
nnm, and village after vilh^vsnbmitted to his authtwHy^ tfl) in a 
few years he ruled over a gr^t and populous Kingdom, luiy an 
empire, for his sway extend^^liroin the ^mese capital to Daioca, 
and from the Gulf of Martabsm to Western Chii«t. It was' bat a 
fragment of Alompra's great ompire that Th^ntw ruled, <bttt 
such as it was, it was sufhdent to make its Ruler a notable 
prince. The successors of Alompra had not his vigmous tnmd, 
nor his firm hand, and many of the native tnbes tlnct^ owned 
Alompra's sway, successively shook off the yoke under the fed>le 
rule of the later Burmese Kings. It has been estimated that 
Thebaw's subjects did not exceed two millimis. 

The house of Alompra after ruling in Burmah for upwards of 
a century has ceased to exist as a dynasty in the person of 
Thebaw. Tliebaw the last of the Burmese Kings, has* a look 
of sadness; there is a pathetjic touch in his expresaon, 
what We will, there is a divinity that doth hedge Kings in. Even 
the Americans, that most democratic race iit theory, are forced 
to acknowledge it in practical, every-day life. It is matter of 
current history, that these Rq)ublicans seek with avidity alliances 
with princely or noble ftimilies. Even broken-down Italian 
Cuunts and French Marquises are at a premium in the American 
matrimonial market. Thebaw, late King of Burmah, now a State 
prisoner of the British Government, offers a salutary lesson re- 
garding the truthfulness of the adage that pride goes b^ore a 
faH ; but if there is any truth in what scientists tell us of in- 
herited tendencies, 'W'e can make great allowances Tor Thebaw. 
Alompra, the founder of the dywtsty, was an exceedingly 
proud man. Alompra was a strong man ; a man who could be 
self-reliant, hence his pride did not appear unseemly. His 
descendants displayed to the^ fhll Alompra's pride, that stubborn 
Eastern pride, which exalts to the highest limit the creed that 
teaches of the divinity that doth hec^ in kings, without inheriting 
his strength of character. As each member of his fijmily was 
ftirther removed from him tliis weakness became more and more 
apparent. Thebaw is an excessively weak, vacillating man ; a 
man with good purposes and resolutions, no doubt, but so weak 
of will as to be almost without personality * and yet this prince 
was the proudest of his race, prouder than Alompra himself. 
All the evil enacted at Mandalay and Upper Bitrmah, during his 
reign, thoitgh much exaggerated, ovred its origin to this duality 
of character. It was mad, senseless pride that prompted him to 
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try and force the British Government into such e position that 
an ulthnatam ■'was inevitable, and th^ hn weakness of character 
permitted him to think that he would m some miraculous way 
get out of the' f made next to no preparatfons for 

that which to a man who pmsessed common sense would have 
been nothing; less than a death strnggie* Thebaw had his eyes 
open whmi he adopted the course that led to his ruin ; he was 
folly informed as to thSir ^strength ' and military resources of 
England ; he knew the hghting quality Of tlie material that com* 
posed her troops ; he was wdl aware that in the most modem of 
detractive weapcms of war, England -was not behind the other 
nations of Europe. How could he have ever dreamt of success with 
his scanty resources and puny strength ? On what did he found the 
slightest hopes f 

The dynasty of Alompra appears, itom a European point of 
view, to have been reckless of luhqan life ; massacres in the 
palace, and by the reigning prince’sN^mmand, were normal. 
The slaughter of ro3ad princes was look^ upon as a matter of 
course. The root of such slaughter was jealousy, and the object, 
the removal of impedimenta foCm the throne ; and thi; was on 
the same lines as those followed by other Eastern princes. Have 
not Mahomedan' Kings and Nawabs, and Hindoo Rajahs as well, 
done the very same thing in India ? For that matter, Europe is 
not free from blame m like cases. As regards the little value set 
by these Burmese Kings, according to some accounts, on the 
lives of their subjects, and the summary and cruel punishments 
they inflicted on tliem, they did no worse than what our ally the 
Ameer of Cabul is accredited with doing now. His hand is said 
to be very heavy on his people and he holds their lives at the 
lightest value. Ihe House of Alompra cannot, therefore, besinjj^ed 
out. The Royal House of Burmah has always been distinguished 
by the same characteristics* The Burmese Kings who reigned before 
Alompra, were quite as haughty, and m a, jsensp, quite as careless 
of the wealth, happiness, and lives of their people. They were 
each one as imj»tient of restraint, and as arrogant, as miy absolute 
monarch, be his threme placed in the East os the West. 
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THB SNOW. 

\ 

\ 

(From tho Frendh,) 

t • . * 

From ivha^ far region com^t 
O snow, ^0 pt<re, so wfhitc ? 

— “ I come from tlie mountain's lofty brow» 
“ Hpme of ^ternal light;. 

“ Boldly the sky it seems to pierce, — 

** llie clouds its regal crown, 

“ And frpm it tfiundering, loud and fierce, 
•‘The avalanche rolls down.” 

“I found n)y dvfeiling'sad gnd cold, 

“ So keen the bitfer blast, 

“ And as the north-win^ ^roro his hold 
"With siidrt and shout rush’d past, 

" I stopt him In h|s headlong t^ce, 

"And begg'd’him me to bear, 

"On his pinions' ftom such drekty place, 
"To sDitaO large and fair.” 

I " And here I’v^q come 1 O sad release ! „ 
Whercformdi^s? thOu despise 
Thy home of ipuH^y ahd peace. 

To fall, — Ah I hfe’w to rise ? 

‘ For lol the end'bf thy desire, 

'the profit thob hast gain’d. 

Trod Under foot, mix’d with the mire. 

Thy dUszlit^ WKiteUess stain'd. 

O ibaiden, in thy tutal home. 

Midst birds, hnd fteids, and flowen. 

Ne’er let thy truant hincy roam. 

Nor wish to quit the bow^rf, 

Where peacefully thy days will how ; 

— Cities are not for thee, — 

For there thou’lt lose, as lost the snow. 

Thy virgin pori^. 


0. C. DVTT. 
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SOQUL OVSTOMS OF XM BINDJJS* 

[INOEPEMDEIft SBCtlOM.] 

(A Retrbspect.) 

[ ** WiiAt chanc* that If to fame so lUtle knowof 
Nor cokveiMlit with men or manners much, 

Should st>e4k to purpose, or with better hope” 

Wield the reformer’s pen ?] 

In considering the customs and social institutions of the 
Hindus, prominent place ought to be given to their division into 
castes. “Caste with the Hindu,” says a writer on the Indian 
Mutiny, “ is literally his God — ^it is all he lives for — ^all that he relies 
upon for a hereafter. The most potent of mankind will submit 
to every caprice of his conqueror, endure any form of oppression 
and even kiss the rod tliat smites him — so long as his caste remains 
untainted. But let that caste be menaced, and there is nothing 
which can restrain him from running into w'ild extremes." It 
was the knowledge of this fact thkt rendered the Court of Direc- 
tors so jealous of the subject of Christian proselytism. They 
refrained from offering any encouragement to Missionary enter- 
prise and even positively forbade their own servants to interfere 
in any way with the religious notions of the people of India. It 
was the interference of the Mahommedans with the caste preju- 
dices of our countrymen, more than anything else, that rendered 
their Government so unpopular, and it is this scrupulousness and 
forbearabce on the part of the British that have made their Govern- 
ment so popular. The caste of the Hindis suffered a great deal 
under the Islamite Faith, and brutal force was too often applied 
to batter downi the mighty strongholds of Hinduism. 

" Yet tonfd no pangs the spirit tmmttrtal^ffle, 

When Brahma’s childrm perilled fo* his name ; 

The martyr smiled beneath the avenging red. 

And braved the tyrant in hia torturing hour.” 
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I do not mean to say that the Maliommedan Kings were as 
a general rule determined to convert the Hindus at the {xnnt of 
the ^word ; but tliere was no sufficient check vqpon the force and 
violence practised by their anfoordinate ofiSoera and'the Mahom> 
medan subjects generally. The wisdom of the &it«sh roiars des> 
tined them to take a differmit and safer path. They have not 
only studiously abstained h^>all exercise of bnitd anthority 
and force, but have determine 4bat no force should over, he used 
in the matter of conversion said that everything should be left 
to time and education. And time and education, we find, have 
slowly and surely worked out their own frmts, and will do a great 
deal more. Caste is now not what it was before. It has lost all 
its fangs; much of tliat primitive exclusiveness and inveteracy 
has gradually given way. The sudra now sits on the same bed 
with the Brahmin, and the Brahmin now, in most case^ dpes not 
scruple to attend invitations at the sudreis house — circumstances 
which would have shocked the prejudices of our ancestors and 
brought down punishment on the hea^ of the apostate delmquents. 

But is this state of things desirable ? Is it wise to have no 
social order or distinction at all ? Can we altogether dispense with 
caste ? Things now are t^hding that way ; and liberty and 
equality are the ivatchwords in the mouth of every educated native 
of Bengal. But are these ever to lead us to unalloyed good ? 
Or are they likely to end as was the case with die great French 
Revolution — in nothing ? But no 1 This is a transition state ot 
sodety — the country is pasing through one of its most awful trials — 
things cannot stop where they now are — ^they must go either one 
way or the other; and considering the progress education is 
making and the enlightenment that is dawning upon the Hindu 
mind, it is possible a more reined system of order should be 
hereafter established, though we must say, we are not quite 
hopeftil of the results, since the great body of the rising generation 
of Bengal has exhibited few of the virtues we demanded and 
expected of them. But we need not be quite hopeless either. 
Caste is already on the M'une, at least it has lost all its orignal force 
and sway ; and we have reasons to believe that vdth the spread of 
Western education it will eventually die out. The ftibiic of hulinism 
too is mouldering away and it will soon cease to be a hereditary 
distinction. There has, of late, been a gfe# change in the taste 
and spirit of the public mind in this respect ; very little reverence 
is shown to hereditar}’' kulinf if they are Wanting in the requisite 
qualifications and virtues ; and we' have no doubt it will soon fall to 
the ground, and with it there will be an end to bu/lft polygamy. 
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<We lia^m^^^reasOM -to aoftidpate these liA|)py results but we 
should bo very tinoag to suppose th«^;th^e ^uld be universal 
equally establi^HSii in its place. Such s btate of things is impos- 
sibte 4n hfutnau sode^^ There mwt '-be order of some kind or 
other and Idr as ihope ibr the better. Let aS hope tint in the place 
of caste- and kttlMsm shall have^'ia 'system of order more 
refined w itS‘|MldSipieif and mom en%ld0h6d1ii ih) doctrines.' 

. Side isty sidO-with^ that abolition of whidtt is Iming gradu* 
afiy achieved^ we have to notice one^-or two other customs of 
an inhuman character which prevailed in this country to an 
equal extenb~-and which did not yield till governmental agency was 
employed.. I mean the customs of suited and infanticide^ Tlie 
heart shudders at the thought of these, and they have left a deeper 
and more permmient stain on the Hindu character, than all the 
other pernicious customs ivhich enslaved and benighted the 
Hindu mind. Both Itad the sanction of religion, as all things 
Hindu always have j and both rode rampant over the land with 
irresistible sway during the times of tire Hindus as well as of the 
Mahommedans. How many thousands of Bengali sons and mothers 
have fallen victims to these atrocious and murderous rite^ I 

The reader perhaps knows what Inftmtidde was. Mothers — 
hummi beings possessed of human feelings and human souls, — used 
to devote their first-born children as pioite offerings to the sacred 
waters of Gunga Saugor and consign them to the turbid and relent- 
less element, in the mistaken notion that they would be blessed 
witlv more oi&pring. Was humanity sunk so low ? Were the)' 
mothers that did this infernal deed ? Woe be to that head which 
conceived such a foul design I Woe to- the mothers of Bengal and 
"Woe to the hand which shed this costly blood 1 ” 

But how long was Bengal destined to groan under this bane- 
ful custom ? Was there to be no end to it ? Happily for the 
country, under the auspices of the British Government no such 
inhumanity was to be permitted ; and the fiat went forth firom the 
cabinet of Lord William Bentinpk making it penal to drown infants 
at Saugor. 

The other was a practice as inhuman ' and Imrbarous— the 

burning of Hindu widows on their husbands' funeral |iiles. 

♦ 

** Her last fond wishes breathed^ a farewell smile 
Is lingering on the calm unclouded brow 
Of yon deluded victim. Firmly tiow^ 

M She mounts, with dauntless mien, tlr^ funeral pile 
Where lies her earthly lord. The Brahmin’s guile 
Math wrought its wiU^fraternal haOds bestow 



The quick 4 eajAl-AaiQj|^ the cnckling eqabm gl«iir7- 
And &kes of hideow ^moke the skies defile I , , ^ 

The ruthless throng tfifir ready ai<f supply, 

And pour the kittdiing* oil. The stumming sound'' ‘ 

Of dissodant dMms^he priest’s extdtiag ' 

Thu fsfUng nthrtyris ptesriing ytdde havedtriwttud '• ^ 

While piareing buruiiqi rafters fall aionud » . 

Atfd shroud her ^amu lioin horrps’s stralautg eye Jl ” , 

The above will give A tfue piettffe of thfe rite. It vnis foH>idara 
by a Legislative Act in i8?9 tiiider the auspices of thdt great beite- 
factor of the Hindu race — the lamented Lord William Bei^dnck. ' 

The abolition of the Suttee rite, however, ought to have been 
followed by the institution of widow re-marriage. Without soine 
such provision as this, the condition of widows in Bengal will 
become more and more galling and degrading every day, and 
there will be no end to misery, and the crimes which have Already 
stained female reputation in it. Constituted as Hindu society ak 
present is, such an institution has become indispensable. The way 
has been shown by leaders in Calcutta ; let it be universally 
adopted and extensively practised whenever it may become most 
necessary.' * 

Speaking of widow-marriage reminds me of certain crying 
evils in our institution of marriage generall)' — I mean polygamy 
and ear^-marriage, which have done more towards perpetuating 
widowhood in this country then anything else. 'We may trace 
the cause of the institution of polygamy back to the days of 
Adisur and Bullal Sen. The first prince of the "Vaidya family 
of whom we know an}rthing is Adisur, who held his court at 
Nuddea, the great seat of Hinctii learning. It is said that he 
became dissatisfied with the ignorance of his priests and applied 
to the king of Kanouj, Beersing, for a supply of Brahmins w'ell 
versed in the Hindu sastras. That prince about 900 A. D. sent 
him five Brahmins, horn whom all the Brahminical families of 
Bengal trace their descent, while the Kayasthas derive their 
origin from the five servants who attended the priests. 

By the time that Bullal Sen became king, the five Brahmins 
who had settled in Bengal in the time of Adisur had got numerous 
of&pring ; and as many as fifty-six sons are mentioned. Bullal 
gave them fifty-six villages and classified them into four divisions — 
mahhya, gouna, coo tin and srotriya. The Kayastlias and 'Vaidyas 
were likewise classified in the same manner and upon the same 
principles. This gave rise to 'kulinism. Bullal's objeet* was' 
praiseworthy — only he made kulins hereditary. In this he was 
wrong. A kulin’s son is necessarily a kuliiiv though possessed 
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ol-iioyntttMi ^wiwtever. ' These m6h’gMd«B^)r.4efnte^^ and 
bdeame hnnuKiBl and having nai h6tter'<oce«{>alto o# avaeation, 
took-'to* manryaig as a professionV Thera >«ras^ w intdmiatTkge 
bet:iVeeftt oae'alaifc and another ; and‘tlwn'eveaalllOt^f‘pe(^e of 
the aaiheeaete then would sometimea be ab bianrhtge!. There were 
partuniiar &h|iliee among which only could marHageo take placet 
Hence there were diffi^lties in the making bf {rieper matcheSi 
and, guardmnS’ were . obliged to marry their danghtere to mm 
already marded,. This was the origid of polygamy in Bengal 
Thia^ however, was of alow growth and did not grow all at 
once. We have heard our grand&thers' speaking oi a man who had 
three htmdred wives. So when a single man died he left three 
hundred widows. 

On earlyxmarriage it is needless to dilate. Tlte evil effects 
of it are too well known and obvious. There iseomething in the 
affitir which » htdicroua. Before om* children have forsaken 
their toys, b^re they have learnt to understand the meaning 
of the word marriage, and its high purposes, the important 
ceremonies are performed and they bemme man and wife. In 
many cases the husband dies before the ago of puberty arrives and 
leaves his bride ^a widowed solitary thing' like a rose-tlmt 'in 
the desert Uooms and in blooming dies.' 

In connection with this, one cannot help deploring the non- 
prevalence of intermarriage amongst our countrymen. I fear 1 am 
broaching heretical doctrines ; I fear I am wounding the religious 
feelings and caste-prejudices of many of my countrymen. But to 
be serious, say, is not such a thing very desirable ? Does not the 
good of the country demand if ? What is there on earth that a 
race would not do, which would combine in it.the shrewd intellect 
of the natives of Bengal, the manliness of the upcountrymen and 
the enterprising energy' of Britain's sons ? I say what is thore on 
Earth that a race composed of the blood of these three races 
would not achieve ? But let us not be over-sanguine and hasty 
in our e.\pectations. We have seen caste-prejudices giving way. 
We have seen hulinism breaking down — ^we have seen Suttee and 
Infanticide extinguished from the land— we have seen vridow- 
marriage begin — and let us hope that in the usual course of things 
we shall see our wants and deficiencies on this head duly 
supplied. 

I wish to say one w'ord more with regard to our marrmge 
customs, namely, the w'ay in which our marriage-contracts are 
settled. Ghuttuchs — professional match-makers — are called, upon 
whom devolve the ^work of arranging the terms and prelimj- 
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naiiei <o£ contract^ and then come the parmits and gnat^iis 
for ’^ir share of the woilu ' Not a word is spcdtsn to< the 
parties who are to be wedded — not a chance is givcat to them 
to express their opinion on a subject to than at least 
of so engrossing a chatacter. True, the guardians would rarely 
do anything to injure the interests of those phused under 
their care— true also that the nuptials are so early contracted that 
the betrothed parties are scaioely coasidefed <xiiiipetent to pn>> 
nounce any vote in regard thereto. But now that early^tnarriages 
are gradually done away With, a change seems necessary in the 
manner of betrothal. Marriage forms an important era in the 
lives of men. Upmi that dep«ids their whole prospect of 
happiness and peace. ^ In how many cases have unfortunate 
marriages and ilhassorted aUiances ended unfortunately 1 How 
many of our brethren have had cause to^deidorethe circumstance 
of this unsuitable matching 1 It is doulH&l whetlier out swam- 
barism would do for an age like this. The practice as- we now 
have it, if modified' a little, might answer our purposes. Let those 
professional mercenary men — ^the ghuttucks — ^arrange the jnrelimi- 
nary articles as they have hitherto done, let our parents and 
guardians have the chief share in the matter, but let the parties who 
are principally concerned and whose interests are at stake also 
have scHue band therein. 


RAM KANAL 
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THE whoIe Niam. 

When the Queen of nectar awakes 
Through whole nighty ‘ 

When the tired world sinks iti sleep 
Through whole night* 

In sleep I enjoy thy sweet face 
Through whole night ; 

Awake I see thy heavenly, grace 
Through whole nigbr ! 

When thou shalt depart high above 
Shall thy charming heart O my love, 
Through whole night 
Wander around my dreaming eye ? 

In profound love shall lift me high 
Through whole night ? 

When thou art gone and no more here, 
Shall thy fairy self roam with me 
tn sleep through dream in woodlands green 
Through whole night ? 


BENGALEE POET. 
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FACTS ABOVfnUSSU. 

Il has been the fashion amcxngst a certain class of Englishmen 
to paint Russia in the darkest colours imaginable. Apart from the 
political mischief that results from s!3ntematic misrepresentation, 
it is in itself wrong that ^se ideas should be propagated about 
any country. It is. undeniable that the English constitution and 
laws are superior to the Russian constitution and laws, and that 
England is, in tire whole of Europe, the favoured home of liberty. 
But that is no reason why Russia should be painted blacker than 
she is. It is the object of this paper to bring into prominence 
certain facts about Russia, and the writer is bound to acknowledge, 
in justice to Englishmen, that he is indebted for those facts to 
English authors. 

The Russian sovereign Who was contemporary with Elizabeth, 
was John IV, better known as “ Ivan the Terrible." Terrible he 
was no doubt to many people, but he was a friend to England, for he 
it was, who first sent an Ambassador to Elizabeth, and opened 
friendly communications with the English Court, which friendliness 
continued iminterruptedly till w'thin the last half a century or so 
there rose up a spirit of mutual hostility. 

If we were not fortunate in having, at a most critical period, 
the Earl of Dufferin as Viceroy in India, not only because he is 
a strong man and an experienced and wise politician, but especially 
because he knows the Russians so well, and is one of that small 
band which seeks to know Russia, and to establish friendly relations 
with her, af&irs might have taken a serious turn in Central 
Asia. 

Well, to go back to Ivan the Terrible. We find that he had 
such good feeling towards England, and appreciated Englishmen so 
much, that he granted exclusive commercial privileges to English 
adventurers in Russia ; and to an Englishman, the seaman Jenkin* 
son, he gave pennission to hoist the English flag in the Caspian. 
“It was Ivan who offered Elizabeth a monopoly of commerce 
with Russia in exchange for an offensive and defensive alliance 
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against Peiand and Sweden; and, in a^cnt, it was I'van who 
begm those overtures to England for fnendstnp which all the best 
rulers of your eountry from Eli^beth to Chatham, and from Fox 
to some of the nx>d^ English statesmen, have cordially wel- 
comed." 

There is one boOk about Siberia which would strike 
any reader as candid and unbiased.* I allude to Through 
Siberia” written by the Rev. Henry Lansdell. The book 
has tins advantage ' that the author Writes in no j^arty spirit. 
“This testimony, therefore, is simply the best that exists, and 
henceforth in England' there is no'^esOuse’ for anyone who 
repeats the lying legends and calumnious traditions which seem to 
be handed from generation^to generation of English Russophobes." 

“ UnKke most accounts of Siberian prisons which appear in 
England, it describes Siberia as it was in 1879 and 1880*— not 
Siberia as it was twenty, ffity, or one hundred years ago. That 
little chronological fret really possesses more significance than you 
may think, even hi Siberia, where, as Mr. Lansdell remarks, days 
are of little importance, and hours of no moment. What would 
you think of a Russian who passed off upon his creduloos. country- 
men a frightful story of the horrors which undoubtedly existed in 
your penal settlements of Botany Bay, less than half as many 
years ago Us the time that has elapsed since The Exiles of Siberia ’ 
was written, as illustrating the fete of English convicts of to-day ? 
Yet this is the way English people are constantly treating Rus- 
sians, and when their mis-statements are pointed out, even journals 
with the largest circulation in the world refuse to correct their 
mis-statemeifts.” » 

From Mr. Lansdell’S book one gathers that he had gone 
from one end of the country to the other, and had visited nearly 
all the prisons and the mines where the prisoners worked, and 
he came to the conclusion tliat, “ on the whole if a Russian exile 
behaves himself decently and well, he may in Siberia be more 
comfortable than in many, and as comfortable as in most, of the 
prisons of the world." 

It is interestipg to learn that want of work is the great grievance 
of the exiles in Siberia. The prisoners beg for work, and often 
work cannot be found for them. The popular English picture 
represents exiles as being worked to death beneath the blows of 
the merciless “ historic kirout." “ Most generally," says Mr. 
Lansdell, “ we found they had a happy-go-lucky way, especially in 
the small prisons, of opening the doors in the morning and 
letting the prisoners, if they did not misbehave themselves, go 
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in and out of the yard, as they liked — to sleepy to Udky or walk 
in 'the sun, and in some cases to smoke.” LansdeU foes on 
to show that the Russian convict system is kx iam b^g exces- 
sively severe, on the contrary it is open to the charge of extmns 
leniency. 

A curious thing about this, book of Rev, X^ap^ide^'s is tire 
absence from it of even a single case of “ horror.” Then a(^, it is 
generally supposed that the ppliticalprisonejrs set^ to ^bgfia nwpber 
millions, and that most of these wretched people are JPol^. The 
reverend gentleman states that he was surprised to see, 9^ 
political prisoners, ‘‘ the majority were h^e and tolerably comfort- 
able.” And as to the millions, he found none, npr was the nupibar 
of Polish prisoners exceptional ; he was again surprised tp see in 
all the prisons and at the min^ he visited, how few the political 
jmsoners were : but let Mr. Lansdell testify. 

“The severest case of punislunent of a political ^psUK^ber I 
met with was that of, I think, a Nihilist, at Kara, wlio had daily 
to go to work in the gold mines ; but on returning, he had a 
room to himself, some of his own furniture, fittings, and books, 
one of which was on political economy. His wife lived in the 
neighbourhood, and could see him lawfully, and bring hun ^od at 
frequent intervals ; and it was not difficult for her to see him un- 
lawfully, for just in front of his windows passed the pubh'c road, 
on which she could stand and talk to him with ease.” 

This is Me. I^ansdell's illi^tration of the life of a would-be 
assassin of the late Emperor. " He was sentenced to the mines, 
and no doubt popular imagination pictured him chained, and 
tormented to within an inch t)f hjs life ; whereas I found him con- 
fined, indeed, but only to the neiglibourhood, and dressed, if I 
remember rigluly, in a tweed suit.” At Tobolsk a political Polish 
prisoner ofa pronounced type, is thus described : “He had surround- 
ed himself with small comforts, as Polish books, eau de Cologne, 
and cigarettes.” 

Further, says Mr. Lansdell : “ My impression is that the 
greater number of the political exiles either go to prison only for 
a short time, or not at all, and are then placed in villages and 
towns, and there expected to get their living. They do this in a 
variety of ways, ^me are teachers of languages, some are 
trade^en, and some are photographers. We met, for instance, 
two exile photographers at Tobolsk." 

“ The prisons of Tobolsk reminded me most of those I had 
seen in Vienna and Cracow, in which, however, in some respects, 
a comparison would result in fiivour of Siberia ; for at Cracow the 
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convicts hMif.iiot oaly^ to work at Uk l^otMsb by .day, but, if my 
ummory 4 «HNir<nat ^ me, to ^eep on it At Tobolsk a 

set poxtieb>i?tf ktbbus is knposed daily bt^^wW this is dmie, the 
prttoDier isiUt liberty to work U» himseli:," 

The Centml Siberian prison, is sweated at Alexandrbf^k. 
In < this*ptthbb''^e dblEi ate well Hghfed add Wiitrmed, and, 
‘*far mbrh eddbrable than those in somer Bi^liSh gaols/’ ^vtery 
Sunday' and holiday « set apart for prwoners to bee their “friends. 
At Totti^ the gofeffibr complained tbaf he Hdd no legal power to 
corapiei his prisoners to work, and thatihe mass Of prisoners m 
liis charge hwi literrdly nothing to do. Three days’ soh'tOdO, with 
a diet of bread and Water, was the severest punishment he had 
power to inflict. 

Mr. Lknsdell gives his experience of a visit to a Jewish poH- 
tical prisoner at Kara, who was condemned to the mines ; be it 
explained that Kara has the reputation of being the worst prison 
of the penal colony, for of its population of 2,000 convicts, over 
one-third are murderers. “Compared to the criminal wards in 
other prisons, his cell was a little parlour. It was clean and in a 
manner garnished. The Kara prison had certain pieces, of furni- 
ture and eating requisites, the placing and arrangement of which 
indicated fiimiliarity with the habits of decent society. One of 
his books I found was a treatise on political economy. The room 
certainly was not large, but there was abundance of li^t, the 
outlook from the long window being not on a prison wall sur- 
rounded by chevaux-de-frise, but commanding a view of the 
Kara valley such as a Londoner might env>' ; while just outside 
was the public road along which could be seen eveiything that 
passed. I speak only the truth, when I say that if 1 had the mis- 
fortune to be condemned to prison for life, and had my choice 
between Millbank in London or this political's cell at Kara, I 
would certainly choose the latter.” 

“ All the gold mining is done above ground. The convicts 
work thirteen hours a day for nine moiitlis in the yemr. During 
the three winter months they do not wofk. The food of the 
convict miner is 4 lbs. of bread, i lb of meat, f lb of buckwheat 
a day, together with quarter of a bride of tea p«r month-— a ration, 
which is double of the English convict allowance. But although 
they are twice as well fed they do no more work. They do not 
appear to be worked harder, 1 should think not so hard, as our 
own convicts at Portland. At night the convicts of the higher 
categories go to their families,* the lower grade sleep in prison. 
No women of any rank work in the mines of Siberia,” 
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' 'WtUi hoaipitod At Kara is described as a fine budding, witfoliCgeF, 
dean rooms. ''Thewimteof die Kara penal otfkmy, 
boee about it marks of the superintendence of a man irho eon« 
sdentiously acted from a h^ sense of duty.^ ‘ The itdiOie 
^iperieQce of Mr. Lansdell at the mines, is given in ihe foUoaring 
w(H:ds : *' That the men who worked in die nnnea had no easy 
task Vas pjain, but it was fqually plain that thdr Idbour,.^ codt' 
pared with that of an En^^i^ navvy or convict, was nothing 
extraordinary. Comparing Siberian convicts with Englidi, the 
Siberian has the advantage m more food, m<»e iateTcoutse with 
his fellows, and far more pennissioiis to receive visits from his 
family. The Kara comdot, when in the holier category, receives 
besides 15 per cent, of what he earns for the Govmvtment ; and 
even in the lower cat^ory he is credited with the money, tlmugh 
its pa3ntnent is deferred till he moiuits h^her. Political prisoners 
also may write to their friends; and thoi^h by strict right, I be- 
lieve, criminals in Siberia cannot do so, yet this rule is not 
carried out.” , 

Mr. LansdeU's opinion is based on personal inspection. 
We could, dierefore, have no more reliable authority. His 
testhnony then is that far from the Iberian jHisons being 
intolerably bad, they are better than English prisons, as regards 
Clothing; food, and shelter, which are generally suppos^ to 
be the principal needs of life; while the discipline is not 
so r^orous. He says : ** I had now fofiowed the exiles 
from Moscow all across Siberia, and with the exception of 
the mines at Nertchinsk and Din, had seen them vnder the 
varying chcumstances in which they live. Looking kt the matter 
calmly and dispassionately, 1 am bound to say that exile to Siberia 
no longer calls up to my mind toe horrors it did formerly. I am 
quite prepared to believe toat instances have occurred of bad 
management, oppression and cruelty ; but that the normal condi- 
tion of things has been exaggerated I am persuaded. Taken 
at the worst, ccmdemned to the ' mines ’ is not so bad as it Seems, 
uid in the case of peasant exiles, willing to work, I cannot but 
think that many of them have a better chance of doing well in 
several parts of Siberia than at home in Russia.” 

The following is culled from the writings of an able and 
unbiased writer. Nothing can be more astonishing than the 
change that has been wrought in Russian minds with respect to 
the omnioumame of Siberia, That region, which imagination had 
inveried with afl the terrors ot a place of expiarion and torture, 
turns put now, in sober reality, to be an Eldorado. Not only 
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is tl»er« w> UroU to its wral wealto, |)Ut large trocU of its soil 
m sfiito felto dimato, ^ve evidence of prod^ious fertility, and 
dfer a wide the energies, of colonfetog; enterprise. The 

condition of a prwoner at the present day, the Russians say, if he 
will <miy .vforfe, ought to appear not unepvfeble ; foe he is not 
only w^fed" and lodged and cared fear, but even free to choose 
an<idiange his abc^, to pursue the ^ occupation he prefers, to 
eani money and make his fortune while he rel^iUtates his 
character. So great his well-being ..appears to be, say the 
Russians, tb^ crowds of free and volumary emigrants follow in 
his track. Siberia and Central Asia are to Russia what Australia 
and Van Diemen’s Land were to England, with this diAfpre n y e, 
that the English Penal Colonies were at enormous Aistan/.,..; 
beyond sea ; Russia’s Asiatic possessions are integrant parts of 
her territory, and can be occupied and turned to .the purposes of 
civilization step by stqp and stage by stage, trade following on the 
settler's path and railways annihilating distance." 

Although the gold mines of Siberia yield yearly above a 
million and a quarter ounces of gold and give employment to more 
than 70y000 persons, yet these are not her great source of wealth ; 
the extreme fertility of the soil, which may without exaggeration 
be tenned inexhaustibly fertile, is her greatest source of wealth. 
Silver, copper, and iron, with coal mines, are other sources of her 
wealth. 1 will again quote from Rev. Lansdell's book. He says : 
“ But these are nothing compared with grain, fer the production of 
which the country is admirably fitted. From the southern borders 
of the Tobolsk province, for 600 miles northward, lies a district of 
fertile black *€3111) ; and so exclusively is it of this character in the 
valley of many of the rivers, which overflow like the Nile and 
leave a rich deposit, that the geologist finds it difficult to pick up a 
few specimen pebbles. It is like a vast tract of garden land, well 
suited for the production of wheat, oats, linseed, barley, and other 
cereals. Farther north are praries for cattle, and a Wooded region, 
inhabited by various fur-bearing animals, where the pine, fir, and 
birch abound. These remarks apply to the valley of the Obi no 
less than to that of the Yenesei. Again, north of the wooded region 
come the tundras, over which roam the reindeer, wild and tame, |pe- 
sides which, the rivers are so full of fish that the fishermen try not 
to catch too many because of the frequent breaking of their nets." 

The climate of the province of Tomsk is very good, and the 
land for agricultural purposes most valuable ; the mountains of the 
district are very rich in minerals' This is what Mr. Lansdell says 
of the prarie land of the lower Amour, which is in the extreme 
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east of Siberia : " The soil of this prarie is clayey, with an npper 
layer Of rich black tnould, which is covered with luxuriant j^^assesj 
attaining often the height of « man. Among them may be seto 
Manchurian panic grass, and Succulent, broad-bladed kinds; of 
which I do not know the names. Small shrubs of cinnainon*rose 
are hidden everywhere by the grass, and, with vetches and other 
climbing plants, render trarelling over these praries, aS Mr. Collins 
testifies, extremely difficult. This writer speaks also of grape and 
pea vines, and many vt^rieties of 'flowers, among which Um lily 
of the valley was so abundant hs to fill the air with its fiagrance. 
Below Aigun, the country on the north continues- flat, and is 
covered with a rich black soil, in places fourteen inches- thick." 

Even Kamschatka^ hitherto thought a barren and inhospitable 
country, receives a share of Mr. Lansdell's praises. He says res- 
pecting it : “The valley watered by the Kamsdhatka is’ composed 
of fine mould, and has abundant natural productions-^flr, birch 
larch, poplar, willow, cedar, and juniper, and that of larger size than 
in the same latitude elsewhere in Asia. Raspberries, strawberries, 
whortleberries, currants, and cranberries abound ; and flowers are 
seen in spring in almost tropical luxuriance.” As regards the cli- 
mate he says: “The great cold is not thought a grievance in 
Siberia, for a man clothed in furs may sleep at night in an open 
sledge when the mercury freezes in the thermometer ; and, wrap- 
ped up in his pelisse, he Can lie without inconvenience on the snow 
unddr a thin teht Whten the temperature of the air is 30* below 
zero." Of the summer in Siberia he speaks in high terms : “ The 
summer climate, therefore, of those parts of Siberia through which 
I passed I consider simply delightful — ^neither oppressively hot by 
day nor unpleasantly cold by night.” 

Living in Siberia is very cheap, though some thirty years ago 
prices were still lower ; meat can be purchased at six pice a pound, 
and the larger feathered game, such as grouse and so forth at six 
annas per pair. Many travellers have testified to the extreme cheap- 
ness of li-ving in the country, but I think it worthwhile in confirma- 
tion to quote Mr. Lansdell's exact testimony ; he writes t “ I was 
offered a pair of ducks for 2^ pence ; 10 brace of riafi chicks, 
a ‘sort of grouse about the size of a partridge, cost one shilling ; 
a couple of fish called yass, weighing I supposed i|lb. each, were 
offered for pence ; and 10 large fish, as a lot, for ^ pence each. 
At Juchdva I was offered for 5 pence a couple of pike, weighing 
probably zolbs,, and a live duck for pence; whilst at thO vil- 
lages in the district we passed, which are not easily accessible, a 
yoUng calf, 1 was told, could be bought for six pence," 
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, The price ia Sibeiia of a good horse ie about iifty rupees ; a 
similar horse would cost in India about five hundred rupees. Many 
individuals in Westeam Siberia own herds of horses niunbering from 
4>ooo to 5«oooy the '$ame men having droves of as mwjy cows. Tire 
above ^ quotations shour tlrat things in Siberia are dieap enough ; 
but south r of Topisk things are even 'cheaper, -according to^Mr. 
LansdeU t “The price ojf land mid provisions at Bannaul was such 
as might make ipafty a man sigh to live^there. The price for the 
hire of cleared black soil was 3I pence per^JBnglish acre. We saw 
them smtching the surfece of it (for -their instrument was so 
shallow that it was a mockery to call it ploughing), and yet sucli 
farming yields there an abundaiit crop. . They take just a little of 
their stable manure for cucumber betls, but burn the re^ to get rid 
of it, never thinking of putting it on the land ; but when they 
have used a field for a few years, and it is becoming exhausted, 
they take fresh ground. The cost of provisions in this fertile dis- 
trict is of a piece with the prices quoted on the Obi. Black rye 
flour costs hsilf a farthing per English pound j undressed wheat 
flour costs up to 16 shillings for a sack of 180 pounds. The price 
of meat is similar. In the summer, when jt unll not keep and is 
dear, beef costs peace per lb ; but in the winter, when it can 
be kept in a frozen condition, it sells for less than ^ pence per 
English pound. Veal is more expensive, and costs pence; 
whilst aristoaivtic persons, who Ih e on gi'ouse, have to pay as 
much as from 2 pence to 2^ pence per brace. In this part of 
Siberia it is rare to find a peasant without a stock of horses and 
cows, and a man with a tamily tq help him can make an excellent 
living.” 

Other w'riters, as I have said, give statements of the cheapness 
of living, from which one gathers that the cost of a salmon 
weighing from 15 to 25 tbs is often less than four pice. 
Turkeys are said to be purchasable at one rupee and eight annas 
each, while pheasants can be obtained at four annas each, Mr. 
Wahl, in his “ Land of the Czar," says : “ Life among the civi- 
lised classes of Siberian society consists of a perfect round of 
pleasure, enhanced by the exhilarating influence of a beautiful 
South Siberian climate and the splendour of a gigantic nature. 
The name Siberia, so startling to European ears, produces an elec- 
tric effect on whoever lias lived in that country, as it is sure to 
recall sweet remembrances. The low'er class ^ well as the higher 
both possess, more or less, the good qualities of Russian character 
without its usual faults. Although the greatest part of the popu- 
lation has sprung from criminals, their habits are ptire and simple, 
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and their general probity is such as to render the locks for the door 
a matter of superfluity.’’ * • 

Another writer who had opportunities of knowing the coun- 
try well, and wlvo may be looked upon as not likely to give a parti- 
cularly fevourable report of it, for he had been banished thither from 
Poldnd, says : “ Siberia will soon cease to be a region of terror 
and captivity; for it possesses all the means of becoming aland 
of prosperity and fre^om, Siberia has no nobility, no peculiar 
privileged class, very few officials, and a population which has 
never been in bonekige, and knows how to govern itself.” 

A Russian gentleman who had passed stevefal years in Siberian 
pnsons, as a political exile, speaks warmly in praise of the 
country ; be it remarked that be w'as a man of refined mind and of 
liberal education. I think an extract from his writings will fikting- 
ly close this paper. He says : " In spite of the Cold climate, Siberia 
is a nice snug place to live in, as the people are very simple-minded 
and conservative ; iniio\’ations are abhorred, and things go on 
much the same as they did two hundred years ago. It is a plea- 
sant country to live in. The climate is excellent, and there are 
many rich and hospitable merchants and vrealthy foreigners 
scattered about the different towns and settlements. In short it is 
a blessed cx>untry. The difficulty is to know how to enjoy it ; but 
there are some fortunate individuals who have learned the great 
secret of satisfectorily solving the riddle of life.” 

These are a few plain facts, and they teach a great deal more 
than vague and unfounded denunciations. 
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SHIFTING the foundations. 

^ t 

When the legislative measure njcknamed “ the Ilbert Bill " 
^Vsis pending in the Legislative Council 6f India, Sir James Stephen 
complained in an article which he contributed to one of the 
English magazines, tliat there was an attempt in certain quarters 
to shift the foundations of the Indian Empire. The Ilbert Bill is 
no longer pending, and it is of no practical interest now to discuss 
that opinion of Sir James Stephen’s. But there can be no doubt that 
at the present* moment there is an attempt in certain quaiters to 
“ shift the foundations of the empire, ” in a sense probably some- 
what diflferent from that in which Sir James Stephen used the 
phrase. Let us proceed to examine the nature of the foundations, 
and the way in which it is sought to shift them. 

In the reign of William IV there was passed an Act for effect- 
ing an arrangement with the East India Company, and for the 
better government of His Majesty’s Indian territories. When 
that Act was in the stage of a Bill, and the Bill had to be read a 
second time in the House of Commons, Macaulay took an active 
part in the debate. The following is an extract from his speech : 

“ There is, however, one parUof the Bill on which, after what 
has recently passed elsewhere, I feel myself irresistibly impelled 
to say a few words. I allude to that wise, tliat benevolent, that 
noble clause, which enacts tliat no Native of our Indian empire 
shall, by reason of his colour, his descent, or his religion, be in- 
capable of holding office. At the risk of being called by that 
nickname which is regarded as the most opprobrious of all nick 
names, by men of selfish hearts and contracted minds — at the 
risk of being called a philosopher — I must say that, to the last 
day of my life, I shall be proud of having been one of those who 
assisted in the framing of the Bill which contains that clause. 
We are told that the time can never come when the natives of 
India can be admitted to high civil and military office. We are 
told that this is the condition on w’hich we hold our power. We 
are told tliat we are bound to* confer on our subjects— every 
benefit which they are capable of enjoying ? — no ; — which it is in 
our power to confer on them ? — no ; — but which we can confer on 
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them without hazard to the perpetuity of our owtt.domioation. 
Against that proposition 1 solemnly protest as inconsistent' alike 
with'sound policy and sound morality. 

“ I am far, very far, from wishing to proceed hastily in this 
most delicate matter. 1 feel that for the good of !n^ itself, 
the admission of Natives^ to high office must be e^fected by slow 
degrees. But that, when the fulness of tinte is oomei when the 
interest of India require the change, we ought to refW to-make 
that change lest we should endanger our power ;;-~this is a doo* 
trine which 1 cannot think of without Jnd^atkm. Ooveroments, 
like men, may buy existence too dear, t Propter vitam vivendi 
perderc causas,’ is a despicable policy either in- individuals or in 
states , . 

“ The destinies of our Indian empire are covered witli thick 
darkness. It is difficult to form any conjecture as tOt the fete 
reserved for a state which resembles no other in* history, and 
which forms by itself a separate class of political phenomena. 
The laws which regulate its gro\vth and its decay pr© still 
unknown to us. It may be that the public mind of India 
may expand under our system, till it has outgrown that 
system ; that by good government we may educate our sub- 
jects into a capacity for better government, that, having become 
instructed in European knowledge, they may, in some future age, 
demand European institutions. Whether such a day will ever 
come, I know not. But never will I attempt to avert or to retard 
it. Whenever it comes, it will be the proudest day in English 
history. To have found a great people sunk in the lowest depths 
of slavery and superstition, to have so ruled them as to have made 
them desirous and capable of all the privileges of citizens would 
indeed be a title to glory all our own. The sceptre maj' pass 
away from us. Unforeseen Occidents may derange our most 
profound schemes of policy. Victory may be inconstant to our 
arms. But there arc triumphs which are follow'ed by no reverses. 
There is an empire exempt from all natural causes of decay. 
Those triumphs are the pacitic triumphs of reason over barbarism ; 
that empire is the imperishable empire of our arts and our morals, 
our literature, and our laws.’' 

Section 87 of tire .A.ct [ 3 & 4. Will IV. C. 85] runs as follows : 

That no native of the Said territories fHis' Majesty’s Indian 
Territories] nor any natural bom subject of His Majesty resident 
therein shall, by reason only crfhiS religion, place of birth, descent, 
colour, or any of them, be disabled from holding any place, office 
or employment under the said Covemment," 
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Tte Pro(^tnation of Her Majesty the Queen in Council, to 
the Priuces, Chiefs and People of India, dated November i, 1858, 
says among oth^ things : 

''We hold Ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian 
territorii^ by the same obligations of duty which bind Us to all 
Our othec subjects and those obligatjons by the Blessing of 
Almighty Godj We shall £iithfully and conscientiously fulfil . . . 
We dedare *it to‘ be our Tloyal will- and pleasure that none 
be in any wise fevoured, none molested or disqualified by reason 
of their religious faith or observances, bat that all shall alike enjoy 

the equal and impartial protection of the Law And it is 

our further will that so far as may be, our Subjects of whatever 
Race or Creed be freely and impartially admitted to Offices in our 
Service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their educa- 
tion, ability, and integrity duly to discharge." 

Lord LyttonV speech addressed to the Delhi Assemblage on 
January i, 1877, after the reading of the Imperial Proclamation, 
contained the following observations among others : — 

“On the first day of November in the year 1858, a pro- 
clamation was issued by the Queen of England, conveying to the 
Princes and People of India those assurances of Her Majesty’s 
good will which from that day to this they have cherished as 
their most precious Political Possession. 

“ The promises then made by a sovereign, whose word has 
never been broken, need no confinnation from my lips 

“ But ypu the Natives of India, whatever your race, and 
whatever your aeed, have a recognised claim to .>hare largely 
with your English fellow-subjects, according to your capacity 
for the task, in the administration of the country you inhabit. 
This claim is founded in the highest justice. It has been repeat- 
edly affirmed by British and Indian Statesmen, and by the 
Legislation of the Imperial Parliament. It is recognised by the 
Government of India, as binding on its honour, and constant 
with all the aims of its policy. . . . 

“ It is on the gradual and enlightened participation of the 
Indian subjects in the undisturbed exercise of this mild and just 
authority, and not upon the conquest of jpeaker states, or the 
annexation of neighbouring territories, that Her Majesty relies 
for tlie development of her Indian Empire.” 

Lord Dufferin, in the course ’of the spctech which he delivered 
in acknowledgment of the addresses presented on the occasion 
of Her Majesty’s Jubilee, said : 
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“ Within tlie period we are reviewing, educs^tion has done 
its Work, and we are surrounded on all sides by nativjs gentlemen 
of great attainments and intelligence, from whose hearty, .loyal, 
and honest co-operation we may hope to derive the greatest 
benefit. In fact, to an administration so peculiarly situated as 
ours, their advice, assistance and solidarity are essential to the 
successful exercise of its ftinctions. Nor do I regard with any 
other feelings than those of approval and good will their jna^ural 
ambition to be more extensiyely associated with their En^sh 
rulers in the administration of their own domestic aflfeirs, and 
glad and happy should I be if, during my sojourn among them, 
circumstances permitted me to extend and to place upon a wider 
and more logical footing the political status which was so wisely 
given a generation ago by tliat great statesman, Lord Halifax, to 
such Indian gentlemen as by their influence, their acquirements, 
and the confidence they inspired in their fellow countrymen, were 
marked out as useful adjuncts to our Legislative Councils.” 

In the principles here briefly stated, may be discovered the 
foundations of the Indian Empire. Here also we get a glimpse of 
the superstructure intended , to be raised on those foundations. 
Liberty and equality have been, in India, not the cry of the 
democrat, but the concession of the Sovereign. India is inhabited 
by people who differ in race, religion, language, manners, antece- 
dents ; but in all Royal and Viceregal Proclamations and other 
declarations, Indian subjects, of whatever race or religion, are 
treated as having the same rights and privileges, and the same duties, 
— in a word, the same status. Native subjects are placed on the 
same level as European subjects ; and every class of native subjects is 
placed on the same level as every other class of native subjects. 
There is no ambiguity in this declaration : “ We hold ourselves 
bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the same 
obligations of duty which bind us to all our other subjects. ” Nor 
any in this*: “ It is our earnest desire to stimulate the peaceful 
industry of India, to promote works of public utility and improve- 
ment and to administer its government for the benefit of a// our 
subjects resident therein.” No distinction is drawn between 
one class of subjects and another, on any ground whatsoever. No 
preference is shown to the martial races, no contempt expressed 
for the weak and timid Bengali, though Macaulay’s denunciation of 
the Bengali character had already been published. The mercantile 
classes are not given any particular importance in consequence of 
their having improved the country by their capital and enterprise. 
The European and the native, the Hindu and the Mahomedan, the 
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Mahratta and the Bengali, the merchadt and the clerk, are all 
given the same legal position, the same political power. 

The policy which has been repeatedly declared to be the true 
policy for governing India, is justified not only on principles of 
morality but bn grounds of political expediency, on the common- 
est considerations of prudence and neoessity. The recognition of 
an equal status of all inhabitants of British India is not merely 
a compliance with the demands of abstract justice but is essential 
to the successful working of the Indian Government, The hd- 
ministration of India would be impossible if all the races and sects 
which inhabit it were treated as so many castes governed by dis- 
tinct laws. The principle of non-interference demanded that in 
such matters as those concerning inheritance, marriage, &c, every 
community was to be governed by its own laws and usages ; 
otherwise, the law was the same for all. In particular, the 
political rights of the people, — ^the right to publie^ offices, the 
right to a share' in the administration — were the same for all. 
The business of the country could not otherunse go on. All were 
to be judged by a common standard. A variety of standards 
would have created endless claims of an incommensurable charac- 
ter, would have caused serious embarrassment to the Government, 
and ultimately paralysed the administration. The common inter- 
ests of the country would have disappeared in the presence 
of an unceasing struggle between interests of a minutely 
local and sectional character. If India was at all to be governed 
as a united country, it was impossible not to recognise an 
equality of legal and political status. If different races and sects 
were confined to particular tracts of the codhtry and prm’’ente<l 
from settling in large numbers in other tracts, a different method 
might be followetl. But then India would be a group of several 
distinct countries, or, at best, some sort of “ United States.” A 
different policy, however, has been followed. England has 
determined to govern India as a \inited country. There are 
immense difficulties in the way of the peoples of India being 
united into a nation, having one religion, one language, unifomi 
manners and customs. Such a union would mean the extinction 
of Hinduism, for if a Hindu marries any one but a Hindu, the 
offspring cannot be Hindu. Things unexpected happen very 
often, especially in this country ; and it inay be that at some very 
remote period or under very strange conditions, there may come 
to be formed a real Indian nation like the French or the Ehglisli 
notion. But at present the difficulties in the way of such a consrnn- 
mation appear to be very great indeed. There seems to be no reason- 
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ablepro&pect of a making of India in the same ^vay as theare has been 
a ‘'making of England." The Engh'sh people is the result ofthe iitsion 
of various elements. Fusion always takes an appreciable time ; 
but it has not even commenced in India. Left to themselves the 
various races of India would have gone to war with each other and 
ultimately evolved themselves into a nation. The Efl^iah Gov- 
ernment cannot allow any struggles to take place even thoi^h 
the struggles may be natioii-maldng. As it is customary to talk of 
Development, Laksez fairs, “Spontaneous EvolutioB," it is just as 
well to bear in mind that the English Government by making internal 
conflicts impossible, may be hindering the natural processes which 
fonn a nation. It is the duty of a civilised Government to main- 
tain peace and prevent bloodshed, and not to allow the rough 
processes of nature to go on undisturbed. And, therefore, the 
English Government very rightly exerts its strong arm to maintain 
peace between the difterent races and sects of India. It allows all 
to flourish equally side by side, and does not allow any to absorb 
by violent means the others. 

Therefore, only two methods of governing India are possible. 
Either there should be a segregation of races and sects, or all races 
and sects should be treated as having the same legal and political 
position. If Hindus, Mahomedans, Eurasians and other classes 
were distributed over distinct tracts, if a sub^vision of these 
classes led to a more detailed distribution, it would be possible to 
govern distinct classes by distinct laws, in the same way as differ- 
ent nations are governed by different laws. The international 
difficulties that might arise would be settled by a code of intemat- 
ional law framed By the English. In other words, we should get 
something like a modem reproduction of the ancient Roman 
method of governing the provinces. This, however, is not the 
method which the English Government has actually adopted. It 
has deliberately elected to govern India by the alternative method, 
namely by treating the peopde of India, in spite of their differences 
in race, religion, language, manners, antecedents, and civilisation, 
as legally and politically equal to each other and to the English. 
It has thus, so to say, attempted to create a nation, not in an 
ethnical but in a political sense. Not community of blood or 
faith, but community of rights and duties, the recognition of a 
common sovereigi>, is the tie which holds together the various 
peoples. The attempt may prove unsuccessful, or partially so. 
In that, case the policj'^ of segregation will have to be adopted to 
such an extent as circumstances may rendernecessary. In the 
meantime the other policy which has been formally announced 
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and largely practised, must not be tinkered or intermitted, but 
be bCrtiSistently persevered in. The statutes and proclamations 
cited at the commencement of thi9 article indicate the policy in the 
clearest pebble manner. And the wholecourse of In<han legislation 
^d adiitiliistration has been generally in accordance with it. Seats 
in the IrCgis^tive Council were opened 'to natives of India ; the 
o>venanted'bivil' Service thrown open to competition ; scarcely 
any disability was attached by law to natives of the country. 

The system of En^ish education 'Which prevails in different 
parts of India, though introduced by the Government for other 
reasons thm the effecting of political Union, has, as a matter of 
feet, operated as a bond of union. A common language has been 
established among the educated classes ; common aspirations have 
possessed them, not the least of which is the desire for nationality. 
If at the present moment there are, as Professor Seeley says, 
“germs out of which we can conceive an Indian nationality 
developing itself,” it must be admitted that those germs have been 
the product of English education. If an Indian nation is formed at 
all by other means than a violent revolution, a great many 
changes must occur in the social life of the peoples whicji inhabit 
India; and English education is calculated to facilitate those 
changes. Such changes are already occurring on a small scale 
amongst the educated people. There have also been other results 
than these. Educated Indians have bera of great service to the 
country and to the Government. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton truly 
observes in his New India : “ The natives, as of course they must 
be, are the backbone of our administration.” It is not only 
for intellectual merits that they are distinguished. They have 
exhibited in the discharge of their public duties moral qualities 
of a high order. Sir Henry Maine, in one of his annual addresses 
to the Calcutta University, as its Vice-chancellor, bore eloquent 
testimony to the unblemished character of the educated men 
who in different capacities administered justice, and contrasted the 
improved moral tone of the present system with the corruption 
which at one time was the disgrace of the Indian Courts. In their 
attitude to the English Government and the English people, also, 
educated men exhibit their superiority to the uneducated. What- 
ever suspicious men may think or say, the English people have 
no better friends in India than the educated natives. The men 
who are the best educated are among the most loyal subjects of 
the English Crown. Those who have travelled to England, have 
been educated there, and have 'assimilated English ideas, are the 
stanchest admirers of the English people and the English 
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G6v<rfnment. Men like Kristo Das Pal, Sir T. Madhava RoMr, sliid 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, might really be called “Pillare of tlih 
Ertipire.” It is educated itteif like them, howeief crittcitl ’thd^ 
ttllght be, that are in the last resort the intefpretera of ihe 
Government to the pfeople. If the masses are’ cohtent’ed, ' it ttrtliit 
be remembered that that contentment is the result df thd Whole- 
some influence exercised 'upon them by the upper claksesl The 
masses, the uneducated people generally, knOw little Of the |)tdeeed- 
ings of the Government. TTie educated men, hoWever, af6 sfabject 
to a double misfortune. They are vietved with jealousy by a latge 
number of Englishmen} and at the same tittle their backivard 
countrymen regard them as anglicised, and as identified in interest 
with their rulers rather than with themselves. The feet, however, 
is undeniable, whatever the appearances may be, that English 
education has produced the best of England's bulwarks in the East. 

The foundations of the English empire in India have now 
been briefly sketched. One cannot help observing with tegret 
that there has been now and again, particularly in recent j-ears, an 
attempt to shift them. The reactionaiy' tone of a large body of 
Anglo-Indian opinion is most evident from the view which is 
expressed of English education and its results. It is said that 
English education has produced a race of discontented, disaffected 
men who are a source of trouble to the empire. Whose demattds 
are self-seeking, and who lack the moral qualities necessary for 
the discharge of public duties of a higher Order. The chat^ has 
no foundation in feet, and, indeed, represents the reverse of truth, 
except in so far as imperfectly educated men claim the rights of 
the educated, and so fer as educated men arc somewhat discontented, 
in the sense of being critical. As a matter of fact, educated men 
have turned out to be verj' nearly kll that they were expected 
to be. Lord Macaulay in his famous Minute on Education, dated 
February 2, 1835, said : " We must at present do our best to form 
a class who may be interpreters between us and the millions 
whom we go^•enl ; a class of persons, Indian in blood and coloUr, 
but English in taste, in opinions, in morals, and in intellect." 
Such a class, though small at present, has been formed, and 
if is precisely this class which is viewed with the greatest 
jealousy. There is a large number of Englishmen who are 
better disposed to the persons that are unrefined in taste and 
backward in opinions, than to those that are English in taste 
and English in opinion. SuCh Englishmen may be divided into 
two classes, — those that resettt any sort of approach c^n the part 
of a subject face to their own level of life and thought) arid thdW 
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too ^rpngly possessed with the theory of “ spontaneous 
development.’’ Against the first class it is liMess tp argue ; and 
^g'^ioat ijbe second it is only neeessary to point out that the 
spootait^US d«vYeh)pment ” of a community does not exclude 
th® infiuepees of edyicatipn, and that any developnxent that may 
now he looked for, must be a development of the present system, 
of which English education forms an* essential part, and liot a 
deyelppmeud of ?the system whidi existed centuries ago. Educa- 
tion js a developing and not a disturbing process ; and the disturbance 
if any, which mscessarily results fiom the propa^tion of truth, 
is wholesome. The demand for European institutions is regarded 
in some quarters as one of the evil results of education. What 
tlid Lord Macaulay say upon tins point ? “ It may be that the 
public mind of India may expand under our ^system till it has 
out-grown that system ; that by good government we may edu- 
cate our subjects into a capacity for better government ; that, 
having become instructed in European knowledge, they may, in 
some future age, demand European institutions. Whether such a 
day will ever come I know not. But never will I attempt to 
avert or to retard it. Whenever it comes, it will be thf poudest 
ilay in English history,” A nervous race of men now seems to 
regard it as the blackest da)'. What Macaulay viewed as a glorious 
result, almost too good to be realised, seems to be considered 
as one of the most dangerous consequences which the highest 
statesmanship must endeavour to avert. English education, Eng- 
lish ideas, English institutions, are intimately blended with each 
other ; and repugnance to English education, whenever felt by the 
governing body or any section of it, is symptomatic of aversion to 
progress and of a desire to perpetuate ignorance and irresponsible 
power. There are, however, clearer and more specific indications, 
than a protest against English etlucation, of the tendency to shift 
the foundations. Some of those indications are as follows. 

1*. Except in a few specified cases and under specified con- 
ditions, native Indian judicial officers cannot try accused persons 
who are “ European British subjects,” in the same w'ay as they 
can try accused persons who are natives of India. In criminal 
trials, accused persons who are European British subjects ha.ve 
several privileges which native Indian subjects of Her Majesty 
have not. How this practice is compatible with the theory of 
equality of legal and political status, as between the European and 
the native, it is difficult to see. There was a time when Euro- 
jjeans were excluded from tin? civil jurisdiction of native Indian 
officers. When tlvat privilege was abolished, Anglo-Indians 
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raised a violent hue and cry and predicted all sorts of evil conse-* 
quences, none of which have been realised. - i 

2*. Natives of India havefnot the same right as Eutiopeaits 
to enlist as volunteers, and to form a Volunteer Amiy. It is 
worthy of note that Eurasians have in this matter the same right 
as Europeans, though several of them arej and would claim 'to be 
treated as, “ Natives of ’India," under Statute 33 Vic. Cap. 3. 
Section 6. The Viceroy, in rej^ying to an address presented to* him 
by the Indian Association, ^id } “ 1 said that there was no doubt 
in my mind that their desire to enrol themselves as Volunteers was 
promoted by the purest spirit of loyalty and patriotism ; but when 
the Government of India came to consider the practical method by 
which effect could be given to the movement, it very soon became 
apparent that the dithculties and disadvantages attending the elabo-* 
ration of any plan for the embodiment of a Volunteer Army altoge- 
ther out-numbered and out-weighed the military and practical ad- 
vantages to be derived from the realisation of the scheme. Nor can 
I hold out to you any hope that either the Government at Home 
or the Government ef India will be likely to change its decision." 
Native Indian Christians may enlist as volunteers ; so that the 
disability attaches, in this instance, not to a Race but to particular 
Religions. 

3*. Natives of India cannot, though Europeans can, possess 
Arms without a license. 

4*. In addition to the scholarships which Government grants 
to successful students without distinction of race or religion, espe- 
cial scholarships have been established for Mahomedan students 
in Bengal, in the North-Western Provinces and in AsSam. 

5*. A Resolution of the Government of Bengal, duly publish- 
ed in the Calcutta Gazette, has declared that “ in offices in which 
there are at present no Mahometlans, the close attention of 
the controlling officer will be required to procure suitable can- 
didates.” Furthermore : " Those who have the privilege of 
making appointments should realise that something more has to 
be considered than the cenvenience of the moment ; that, besides 
the efficieyicy of the public service, which is always the first thing 
to be regarded, it is necessary also to attend to the due distribu‘ 
tibn of places of emolument, so as to prevent the depression 
of a numerous and influential class, and secure their co-opera- 
tion for the general benefit of the administration.” 

6*. The Calcutta Municipal Corporation has been constituted 
on a representative basis since ’the year 1876. The rights of 
European and native electors have, so far, been the same. But 
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in the 'Municipal Bill which is now passing through the Bengal 
Legislative Council there are some Sections which create inequality, 
and those Sections? have already been passed. The Bengal Cham- 
ber of Cmnmeice, and the Calcutta Trades’ Association have been 
given the right to, elect four commissioners (representatives on the 
corporation) each j and the Calcutta Port Trust will elect two 
Commissioners. 'TImkw are European bodies. Of a tofal of 
seventytfive commissioners, these European Associations are given 
the right to elect ten. Not a single native Association, however 
laige or influential, is given the right to elect a single member. 
Voluntary Associations have bemi given a lai'ge franchise, and tliey 
are all European. This, be it remembered, is an innovation. 

These are illustrations, it is easy to see, of a '^Shifting of the 
foundations.” The “shifting” process has been going on within- 
creasing vigour in recent years ; and one may very well inquire, 
Where is it to tenninate ? Are we to have a complete reversal 
of the policy of liberty and equality, so often proclaimed ? We 
hear the most dangerous principles enunciated by influential 
officials with regaid to Election and Competitive Examina- 
tions. Under the existing law and according to the exist- 
ing practice, natives of India may obtain seats in the Legislative 
Councils. They are appointed to those seats by the heads of the 
executive Government, and are not elected by the people ; they 
are always a small minority in the Council ; they have no pow'er 
of interpellation, and practically no control over the Budget. 
Besides the few cx-officio members, all members of Council, Eu- 
ropean or native, are appointed or nominated by the Government, 
and not elerted by any constituency. The advanced classes of 
the Indian people now' demand that the Legislative Councils 
should be, as far as possible, constituted on a representative 
basis, and that non-official members should liave some control 
over the Budget and have the right of interpellation. In con- 
nection with this demand it is necessary to bear in mind that 
the system of Local Self-Government, upon an elective basis, is 
now in operation, and it is universally admitted that the system 
has worked wonderfully well. What is now wanted is not a 
creation of a new* system, but a devrlopniettt of the existing sys- 
tem, not only in the sense of an extension of the area over which 
the system operates, but in the sense of an increase of powers and 
responsibilities. Indian Home Rule is not wranted ; the abdica- 
tion of the English Government is not wonted ; nothing is wanted 
which would virtually take awajr the rale of the country from 
the English. All that is wanted is that the number of non-official 
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memliers of Ck>uncil should be increased, that a cerU^ fi^ppoiitfqn 
of ?n^l>Brs should be elected aiid not nominated, tl^t in t^^ 
Gjuncils there should be a real and not a nominal disqiisai^ili of 
measures, and that opportunities of interrugating the Gcjvem- 
ment should exist. Little need be said on the priiv^plos 
involved in the (lemand, for such a careful ruler .ae oyr pre- 
sent Viceroy has acknowljpdgejd the necessity of ekpan^g t.he 
Legislative Councils so as to admit a larger number of Wiitives 
of India than can now obtain seats. But in this matter details 
are of as much importance as principles. It is not enough 
that the number of members should be increased, but it is 
necessary that they should be admitted by a particular method, 
namely election, and that they should hav6 particular powers. 
The reform is, no doubt, attended with great practical difficulties. 
For mstance, it is not easy to determine the qualification of elec- 
tors, and, generally speaking, to frame a scheme of election. Nor 
is it easy to determine the relative powers of the Government- 
party and tlie popular party in the Councils. But whatever diffi- 
culties there may be, the proportionate representation of races 
and sects is not one of them. All races and sects are, for political 
purposes,* One. There are men who may feel their breath taken 
away by this proposition ; but it is one which we are not the first 
to lay down, but which has been laid down by Englisli Sovereigns 
and Parliaments and by Indian Viceroys in the most solemn 
manner. That majorities have no inherent right to t)T:annjse over 
minorities, is as true in India as in England. Let schemes be con- 
structed for the representation of minorities. In the meantime, 
to hold, as several men do hold,, that a Hindu can oivly represent 
Hindus, that a Mahomedan can only represent Mahomedans, that 
a Parsee can only represent Parsees, and that an Englishman is 
fitted to represent Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees and all other 
classes alike, is to shift tlie foundations of the empire. Even if 
Hindus and Mahomedans and Parsees, were allowed separate 
representation, there would be the grievances of minorities. 
Whenever .a man is not unanimously elected by a constituency, 
however homogeneous it may be in religion or race, there is 
a. minority with a grievance. Such minorities and such griev- 
ances may deserve consideration. But that is no reason why 
in a country, where religion or race is no factor that determines 
pc^tital figkts, particular races and sects should be £|>oken of 
as s^t^mding '‘minorities" entitled to special protecrion- To 
describe the Mahomedans and *such other classes as " mino- 
rities” that can only be protected by bmng prevented frotn enter- 
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ingiW«aniee!ed(D^l weiia mth the Hmdos, is a device not 
My JnllNiods, to rousethesympathyof Englishttien.bythte 

ifefe of thO word « mintmty 

Facts are worth more than theories, and facts shew that though, 
so fit, Hindus find Mahomedans have not been treated as separate 
constituencies, the elective system has been working admirably and 
Mahomedans have been fairly represent^. In Calcutta, it is well 
known, Mahomedans have had their due share of representation on 
the Municipal Board. And as regards the thterior of Bengal, I may 
quote the following testimony of the Pioneer : “ On the whole, it 
must, we think, be conceded by the bitterest opponents ofrefonn that 
Self-Government as applied to the Bengal Municipalities has proved 
itself, beyond doubt, successful. There has, of course, been plenty of 
scope for hostile criticism ; but to us, and we believe to most sober- 
minded people, the wonder is that it has not been possible to pick a 

great many more holes There can be no doubt that every 

instance of shortcoming has been duly chronicled and proclaimed ; 
and it is as surprising as it is satisfactory that in so many centres in 
widely distant districts, non-official native gentlemen have been 
found in such numbers ready to sacrifice time, ease and money to 
pay close attention to the local affairs of their fellow-townsmen." 
The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, in an address delivered 
at Patna, said : L^cal Self-Government, so far as District Boards 
arl5 concernced, is scarcely yet at work, and it is too early to 
say anything of its working. In regard to municipalities, there 
has been sufficient experience to judge. I have been a believer 
in the principle from the beginning, and have taken great intetest in 
its development. It has disappointed its opponents, inasmuch 
as the work has gone on not less smoothly and efficiently for the 
riiost part than before. If its more unreasoning worshippers 
expected it to perform miracles, they will have been equally dis- 
appointed. On the other hand, it has shown conclusively that 
there are plenty of native gentlemen of education and ability With 
sufficient public spirit to work and work efficient^, ftt Municipal 
afifeirs .... The time, however, has really gone by for disclosing 
these matters. I look upon the success of elective Municipalities 
as sd fiir established that no one will ever propose retrogression 
ftoih the principle. It no longer needs the encouragement pven 
to kill exotic plant by the protection of a hot-house and the artificial 
zephyrs of forced praises. It is strong enough and sturdy endUgh 
to by its own strength, and to endute the harsh winds of 
hdsHle criticism." The following table, based upon certain facts 
Cdlldcted by the Behar Herald, will shew that Mahomedans, ih 
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the reeent Municipal elections held in the province of IQiehai, t)»ve 
obtained a great deal more than their proper share of represen:tetion» 
though they do not form a sepaiifte constituency from the Hindus;— 


Names of ^^unicipaUties. 

Hindu Population. 

Mahomedan Population. 

1 

1 

a 

J 

*§ 

Mabomedaiv Commissioners 
elected: 

TotaLof the Hindu Population 
in 7 MunidpaHties. 

1' 

1 

' .1 
'oS 

1' 

2 

mT 

1 

§ 

1 

s 

1, 

V) 

Patna 

127,076 

43.086 

1 

10 





[ 

Durbhanga 

48,276 

17.566 

6 

6 





Motihari 

7.492 

2.77> 

6 

2 


1 



MoziifTerpnr 

29,746 

«i479 

6 

6 





(Jya 

60,181 

16,161 

12 

4 





Arrah 

30.5” 

12,346 

6 

6 





Chupra 

39.651 

11,912 

9 

3 



i 


■ ^ — 





3»427933 

1,16,321 
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Yet it is said that in any system of election in which Hindus and 
Mahomedans vote indiscriminately, the Hindus wll swamp the 
Mahcnnedans. Upon this assumption, and upon analogous assump- 
tions, several Sections of the Municipal Amalfamation Bill, now 
pending in the Bengal Legislative Council, are founded^ Some of 
the provisions clearly tending to an artificial exaltation of the 
European interests in the town have already been pointed out. 

Representative Councils are still in the stage Of discussion. 
With regard to the disposal of appointments in the public service, 
rules have already been passed, “ shifting the foundations ’’ -to an 
appreciable extent. Reference has already been made to the 
Resolution of the Government of Bengal which declares that 
though efficiency is the first consideration to be regarded in giving 
away appoiatm^nts, it is by no means the only consideration, and 
that heads of offices in disposing of appointments must pay due 
regard to the claims of nationality. This is a most dangerous rule, 
utterly subversive of established principles and existing practice. 
It seems to be the settled policy of the Government that in all 
offices Hindus and Mahontedans should be appointed in equal 
proportion, though the Mahomedan candidates selected may be 
inferior to the Hindu candidates rejected. How it is possible to 
make the claims of nationality oVer-nde the claims of “ education, 
ability and integrity,” or how it is possible to regard nationality as 
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a at all, in addition to the cbima of ■“ edacaitum, ability toid 
nrtegnty/’ it is difficult to see. Mahomedanism, faimever, is not 
a nationality but a religioB ; And th say that Mahomedans as suth 
shall have certain claims, is really to put a premium on a particular 
religion. The Prodamation of Her Most Gracious Majesty states 
it to be the " Royal will and pleasure that none be in any^ wise 
favoured by reason of their rel^ious faith or observances.” 

Special scholarsliips have been established by Local Governments 
for Mahomedan students 1 Surely if free trade is anywhere 
unexceptionable, it is in the intellectu^ spliere. But in India, 
nrhile the fetish of Free Trade is so devoutly worshipped that 
import duties on cotton goods have been repealed, and no 
Government can make up its mind to re-impose them in the 
midst of the greatest financial embarrassments, Mahomedan students 
and Mahomedan applicants for offices are protected in their com- 
petition with the Hindus. Such protection may or may not be 
consistent with economic principles ; it is certainly not consistent 
with promises and pledges. What is remarkable is that men 
who hold these views antagonistic to estaUisbed principles, and 
w’ho carr)’^ out a revolutionary policy, call themselves Conserva- 
tives. Conservatism implies conservation ; and to effect sudden 
and violent changes is certainly not a policy of conservation. 
Conservatives must secure and not assail the foundations of the 
empire. 

The fact ts, all these recent innovations have sprung from 
a feeling of jealousy for the Hindus of Bengal. It is their mis- 
fortune' to haA'e received some measure of English education. 
They have been eager to acquire* English education in the hope of 
pleasing their governors ; in the hope of being patted 
on the back and advanced in life. Precisely at the moment 
when they expect from their rulers the rewards of their 
honest, industrious work, they are told that they are a con- 
temptible class and ought not to have the same favours as 
those that have been backward and indolent. There w'as a time 
when receptivity of English ideas would have been regarded as a 
commendable quality of the native of India. To-day, the best edu- 
cated native excites the greatest amount of suspicion and anger in 
many an Anglo-Indian breast. The Bengali has always been given 
credit for his quiet, law-abiding character. That character is now 
called by a different name, and men are ready to boast of their 
expertness in the use of the knife. The Bengali, true to his loyal 
instincts, is ready to receive a military education if that will please 
his ruler. If the use of the pen is to be called cowardice or servility » 
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the Bengali will be glad to leam drill and thei use of the gun. 
Only he wants to be sure that his rulers desire him to receive this 
education. At present he is not sure. He is not allowed to enter 
a military college, not admitted into the army, not allowed to 
enlist as a volunteer, not allowed to possess arms without a license. 
Yet he is constantly taunted with his inability to bear arms. To 
put a man in chains, and then to complain that his locomotion is 
not rapid, is hardly fair. The Bengali has great plasticity. When 
it was proposed to give him an English education, men argued 
that the only English education which he could receive^ 
would be an extremely imperfect, inaccurate, “spelling-book 
education." The Bengali has falsified those predictions, and 
lie may live to falsify the present prediction that if he is given 
arms he will sink under their weight. 

Government would do well to consider the ultimate drift of a 
policy - of revolutionary reaction. History seems to have 
given her verdict against it. There are errors in statesmansaip 
which may cause little or no harm. Thei'e are other errors 
which are serious, which produce irreparable mischief. Such 
an error' is the attempt to fight against nature. A policy 
which seeks artificially to bring about a survival of the intel- 
lectuall)' and morally unfit, can succeed no more than a policy 
of keeping alive the physically weak and infirm, and destroy- 
ing the able-bodied members of society. Statutes and Procla- 
mations raa)' be cast to the winds, but Nature will not lie 
rebelled against. To conduct a body politic with the assistance of 
its weakest members, rejecting the strongest, is not only foolish 
but mischievous. Nature is swift 'and certain in her penalties ; and 
some catastrophe quickly convinces the architect of his error, who 
seeks to serve with sand the purposes of granite. In political life 
Ihe claims of fitness, of justice, are higher than those of 
sentimental likes and dislikes. They are higher not only on 
grounds of morality, but on grounds of expediency. To disregard 
them in India would be disastrous ; to give effect to them w'ould 
lead to the realisation of those visions of glory which did not 
spare Macaulay’s aching sight. 


N. N. GHOSE. 




a l»rg£ ^ Qhths fyr wear Htm^ tki frrm*it iha^on^ of 

Bhw aftd BUfk ikk^irml Coat%nge^ Weet of Bn^4md Mroad OUiiho^ JPa^wy Slm^n^e^ 
Trouserw^e^ Wh^orde^ Sidford Corde^ OoUm Cmhi VUter Chthe, mdoJH Mute^ 
nnUfor Biding, 


Hress Suit*. 

Ha. A. 

Superfine West ot Engiand Broad 
Cloth, very light m texture, 

Uned «ilk througbout, suit com* 
plete .. «0 0 

Snpeifine Broad Cloth, veiy thin, 
comfortable wcai 05 0 

Black (^oikscrow Coating, lined 
thioughout with fsilk, amt com- 
plete 96 0 

Sijpcifltie Broad Cloth, vciy strong 75 0 


^ I - ^ - 

li. A. 

Fancy Angolas, Shepberd^s 
Plaids Ha. f5 0 to 17 0 

Fancy Angolas, Obeoks, plain 
shades and fancy stripes, 
tboiougbly sbiunk, per 
pan Rs 12 0 to 18 0 

Black Doeskin Dress Trou*^ 
seis Rs 18 0 to 25 O 


Blucoi Black Diagonal Tiou- 
seia lls 15 0 to 18 0 


J>1ack Blastic Coatings, lined 
Italian oi Alpaca bO 0 

Morning: and Visiting: Coats. 

JlililKd and Diagonal Coatings, 

Bine 01 Black, in a \aiiety ot 
icxtnies, all wool, beyt West of 
JJn^land Jls 25 0 to 35 0 

Vest ditto ditto , 7 8 to 11 0 

Frock Coats. 

Ml ()] Black Diagonal C oatings, 

} c ‘•ulj«‘tarice and well finish 
\\ Rs Sj 0 t 50 0 

test <litto ditto „ 8 0 t( 12 0 


Bine 01 black Seige Ttou- 
scis Rs 12 0 to 15 0 


Cricketing: and Tennis Suits 

Best ^axony Twilled Flannels, 
fhoioughly fthnink, c oat and 
Tionsci 30 0 

W bite Serge, thoroughly shrunk, 
good t|aality 30 0 

htuped Tennis Coat% in an> (oloui 20 0 

r ip to match 2 8 

V\hit( I lannol Rs 12 0 to 1”> 0 


I imy Vohtings ifl Diab, White 

md Ciey Rs 7 0 to 12 0 

Sac or boungre Suits. 

■single Breasted, well finished, 
best Cheviots, 01 Tweeds 
from Rs. 86 0 to I J 0 

sac Coi|t and Troiiseis, fioiu best 

Yam dyed Blue or Black 

Seige . Rs 26 0 to 35 0 


Ulster and Overcoats. 

Best Beavers, heavy Cheviots, Pilot 
Cloths, Whitneys, &c Rs 36 0 to 50 0 
Light Overcoats . . . 40 0 

We have always a large stock of 
double Breasted Ulsters, ready 
made for immediate wear, m 
all colours and sises, from 35 0 


Riding* Trousers and Brddc^&es. 

Be»t Bedtoid Coid Riding Trousers 
oi Biceches 24 0 

Gaiteis to match .. 9 0 

WRipcord in several shades of 
coloui, Dmb, Blown and Giey, 
suitable foi hard weai 10 0 

Riding Trousers of Biceches . 24 0 
G.aiteis lo match 0 0 


Best Drab Cotton Ccid Riding 
Trousers or^Breeches 16 0 


Constitution Cord Breeches 18 0 

Gaiteis to match 10^ 0 


One trial of our goods always ensures future favours. 

The above prices are all sut^ect to a discount of 10 per cent for cash. 
Pattern and instruction for seif^measurement form sent per return of 
post to any part of India. ^ 



THE 

STANDARD 

life assurance (Sompanje. , 

E8T/(BIISHED 1829 


Oovemor~Sis the Duke of Buooleuch and Queensbeny, K T. 

£ 

ACCUMULATED FUNDS 6,450,000 

ANNUAL 15EVBNUE 880,000 

DONl'S DISTRIBUTED TO ASSURERS... 3,500,000 

N ative gentlemen win and this institution of 

great service, useful for Investment, Family Provision, 
Self-Endowment for Old Age, and Protection to Partners or 
Creditors. , ' 

SECURITY.— Security is the point to be coiLsidercd 
by Assurers, and no Life Office can surpass the STANDARD 
in this respect. 

THE RATES OF PREMIUM.— Will be found 
inoderate, and the conditions, of a Standard Life Policy are 
most liberal in every way. • , 

Copies of the last Rjport, Prospectuses, Porro.^ of Appli- 
cation, and all information regarding the Coinj)any’s Retire- 
ment Scheme (which reciuiivs no medical examination, and 
the subscription for which when commenced at young ages, 
is very small), the Endowment Scheme, etc., etc., may be 
obtained on applicatitm to an\ of the Company’s Agents in 
india. 


Calcutta branch : 
27, Dalhousie Square. 


GEO. L. KEMP, 



KRISTO D«S PAL: A STUDY 

" ' BY 

‘ *'N. N . G'HOat. 

Thii^ ii a book which .... we woAld comii^od to the atteation qf those 
who tak^ their ideas ofjhe Bengalee Baboo** from the calumnies of the 
En|[lfjAi ?re$s . . . ^ . Confsideting the absurd ^[jr^fance drsr^; prevails about 
“Baboo English** it ihay perha]» be as^wed asHo th 4 t he writes with a 
perfect command* of our language^ and with a Studied simplkrty of diction . . 
. . , The story of Kristo Das Fal*s life^tis of extreme interest for all who 
concern tbesnsehns wUh that pressing problem, -^the future government of 

India His biographer laments that he has left no successor. But the 

influence of bU example must needs be very great in bis own country ; and 
this “ study ** of his career ought to be of no little service in dispelling the 
gross delusions that are entertained in England concerning the capacity of 
“ Bengalee Baboos ” for public life. Academy. 

Is, as the title will suggest, a character sketch of a distin^iihed native of 

Bengal The book is therefore interesting, as showing the results of 

English education among the natives of India by the examples of both the 
author and the subject of his sketch 'fhe life of such a man is worth 

study, both on its own account and for the insight it gives into the conditions 
of British rule in India. The book is worth reading, moreover, as an 
example of the literary work of a native of India, educated in this country. 
It shows perfect facility in the English language, intimacy with Western 
literature and thought, and a 6alm and sober judgment. — The Scotsman. 

Mr. Nagendra Nath Ghose has done his work faithfully and well. He has 
not overdrawn the picture of his noble countryman, to whose wisdom nearly all 
rulers of India in Calcutta, from the Governor-General to the lowest official, 
were at one time or other indebted for guidance and help.— Political News- 
Letter (London, Swansea and Birmingham). 

The study which Mr. Ghose has produced is a worthy record of his public 
and private life, the more so that it is not open to the charge of indiscriminate 

hero-worship This promise is faithfully carried out, and in the course of it 

many of the great problems of life are ably discussed.... Mr. Ghose has put so 
much of his own individuality into bis woik and has discussed with so much 
originality and intelligence the great problems of life and the springs of human 
action, as exemplified in the life of Kristo Das Pal, that We regret that our 
space will not permit our giving a fuller specimen of his powers. We can only 
add that the book is well worth the perusal of every one who is interested in 
the development of life and character.-' The Indian Afajt^’asinc (London). 

Price Rs,. 2 -4 As. a copy ; packing and postage 4 As. extra. To be had 
of all booksellers in Calcutta ; of Messrs. Gopal Narayen & Co., Bombay ; of 
Mr. V. Kalyanarama Iyer, Madras ; of Messrs. Trubner & Co., London. 


COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW 

BY 

PUNDIT JOGENDRO NATH BHATTACHARJI, M.A.,D.L. 


The result of his labours is an accurate, well-arranged, comprehensive 
and convenient manual of Hindu Law eminently fitted to hwe a text book for 
students, and a guide to practitioners in all cases where questions of principle 
are involved. — Indian Nation. 

1 think no student 01 practitioner should be without a copy of the great 
v^'ork. 

(Sd.) NanabhaI Hari Das, 

22nd May 1887. Jud^^e^ Courts Bombay. 

I have read it with great pleasure and have found it useful in practice, 
and I may say that in a very difficult case submitted to the Advocate- General 
and myi&eir oh which we are now advising we received some valuable ideas 
from your book. ' " 

^ (Sd.) J. P. Kennedy. 
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Tam LAND OF THE PHA RA OHS. 

THEBES. 

Continuing our course down the river we reached Thebes, the 
''City of a hundred gates/' on the 25th of December. It was an 
odd place for a Christian on Christmas-day, surrounded by lonely 
ruins, o'er-tumed Colossi, under crumbling propylaca, distorted 
heaps ol‘ massive stones that have caused some visitors to question 
which was the most wonderful effort of man, the piling them up 
into lofty edifices, or such complete destruction, without the aid 
of gun-powder, as some have suffered. 

Tottering columns and sliattered obelisks lie strewn around 
as I sit on the fallen capital of what was once a lofty pillar, and 
survey the remains of this city once so powerful that, according 
to the authority of ancient writers, it could furnish 20,000 armed 
chariots. The period of its foundation is unknown, but according 
to Josephus it was the capital of Egypt before the days of king 
Meneo, who, according to the same authority, W’as the fijist king 
of Lower Egypt and ascended the throne 2320 B.C., or upwards 
of 1300 years before the days of Solomon. The ruins and tombs 
extend over many miles on both banks of the river. On the 
27th December we started early in the morning, taking our break- 
fast and Imich with us, and spent the whole day amongst the 
ruins of the temple of Karnak — ^ruins so extensive that although 
I spent two whole days examining them, it is difficult to give an 
idea either of their present state, or of what the temple must 
once have been. 
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The approach is through a long dronios of sphinxes, a row of 
them being on either hand. These figures are much mutilated, 
and in many instances only the pedestals remain. The visitor 
then passes through the very lofty pronaos, or portico, flanked 
on either side by two massive propylous or pyramidal towers, 
covered with gigantic sculptures, and enters the sacred enclosure 
or lemenos, oncb probably a garden, planted with trees; and 
still showing the remains of a thick, crude brick wall round it. 
Still proceeding between sphinxes, through another portico ilai|ked 
like the first with towers. We enter a large hall with ante*rocans, 
on either side. Corridors are pillared off' on both sides of the 
hall. Another gateway, ver}' lofty, is then passed, and the visitor 
is all but lost amongst columns, pillars, obelisks, and statues, all 
more or less mutilated, with the fractured edges as fresh as if 
broken yesterday. At length a small isolated building is approach- 
ed. It is composed of enonnous blocks of polished red granite. 
Here sit the remains of three marble god« ; for this is the adytum 
or sanctum sanctorum, where the high priests of the temple 
alone might enter. 

The^'e appears to have been six entrances to the temple, like 
the one I have described. It would be an endless task to attempt 
a delineation of the whole building, which is a mile and a half 
in circuit, and surrounded by an outer wall 25 feet thick; yet 
a few particulars may be given, which will afford some idea of its 
magnitude. The principal hall is 329 feet long, by 170 feet broad, 
having i2 massive columns down the centre, each 66 feet high, 
without reckoning the pedestal and capital, and 36 feet in circum- 
ference. Besides these, there are 122 pillars in 7 lines or rows 
on either side of the fonner ; these are 27 feet in circumference. 
All the walls and pillars are covered with ' sculptured symbolical 
figures in basso~re!m<o and vitaglio, representing battles, pro- 
cessions, feasts, triumphs, offerings, and sacrifices to gods of so 
strange an appearance that the wildest dreamer of the present 
day could not have imagined them ; some are unearthly and 
horrible, others of a character that cannot even be whispered to 
ears polite. In short, the temple of Kamak is unquestionably 
tlie most splendid ruin in Egj'pt, perhaps in the world, 
and it is the most ancient ; probably it was built by a number 
of successive monarchs, each trying to surpass his predecessor 
by increasing the dimensions and propoitions of the buildings 
he added. A great portion of the edifice, fonning in itself a perfect 
temple, with adytum, and so forth, although not the oldest part of 
the whole ruin, was built, as recorded in hieroglyphics, by 
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Osiitftsen the First, who was reigning" "when Jos^h (the son of 
Jacob) arrived Ih Egpyt. * 

There are several illustrations*ol' several '|ttrts of the teniples 
and' of the obelisk of Luxor, with the adjoining propylon of a 
temi^e, oiice Oonnected with the temple of Ktunak a dromos 
of sphnixes, a <hstance of about two miles ; portions of them still 
remain, but the deposit from the river has in most places covered 
Up their remains. These illtetrations, however, give but a feint 
idea of the real. This obelisk of red granite is tme immense, 
beautifully polished stone. Its exact counterpart was removed 
by the French, and is now in the Place de la Concorde at Paris. 
Its removal cost a very large sum of money, and was only accom- 
plished after repeated feilures, and by ar S^ch engineer. It will 
ever remain the wonder and astonishmen\of modems how the 
ancient Egyptians managed to bring thesT two obelisks from the 
distant granite quarries, and set them up here without the 
machinery and many mechanical applications of the present day. 
They were erected in honour of Sesostris, and bear his name within 
the usual oval or "Cartouche, ” 1355 years before the Christian 
era. A Frenchman had been busy excavating one of the temples, 
and had just opened it, the sculptured wall has been plastered over, 
and on it the Twelve Apostles are painted in good style, 
showing that at some early period it had been used as a Christian 
Church ; the Frenchman supposed the paintings to be Roman. 

The next temple at Thebes deserving notice is Gooneh, 
dedicated to Amun, the Theban Jupiter, by Pharaoh Osiris, the 
father of Sesostris. By the way, this title is not written Pharaoh 
in hieroglyphics ; the proper word is Phrah. It is remarkable 
that this is identical with the Burmese word for God or Budh, 
and is always used for or coupled with King. We next come to 
the palace temple of Sesostris, termed the Memnomium or 
Remeseum. It was seen and described by Strabo, who gives it 
the former name. This has been a very large building; and, with 
the exception of that portion which has been built as a palace or 
residence, is much on the same plan as Kamak. Here is the 
stupendous statue of the king, thrown down on its face ; it having 
been seated on a throne in the usual attitude of Egyptian figures, 
with the hands resting on the knees. The shivered throne shows 
what force must have been used by the invaders who levelled this 
colossal monument with the dust ; this solid mass of stone having 
bien estimated by calculation to have exceeded in weight, when 
ewtirc, 887 tons. On© may form some idea from this of its gigantic 
size, and wronder how' the Egyptians could transport from Aswan 
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and erect such a mass. -Its overthrow, together with the destruc- 
tion of man)' other monuments, is generally ascribed to the qpooh 
of the Persian invasion. ♦ 

The sculptured battle-scenes on the walls of this temple, 
although they have suffered much from the .hands of the de- 
stroyers, are ver)'^ curious. In one place a town is attacked hy an 
enemy who look, from their dress, like Asiati<s. In another, there 
is a camp with corps of Infantry or chariots. Here may be seen 
I)lundcr-laden oxen and asse@ and horses tliat appear tottering 
under the weight of the booty 5 there a soldier beards a captive, 
while others are being beaten. The kmg appears in his chariot 
ten times as large as his men ; in one place he is discharging arrows 
at the enemy ; in another he receives the homage of the con- 
quered people after the victory. Further on, the enemy are 
represented as liaving crossed a river, and are under the walls of 
their fortified city, w'ith towers and a double fosse round it ; they 
luive cluriots, and large bodies of infantry posted on the opposite 
bank, apparently covering the retreat of the main body, who arc 
evidently being routed by the Egyptians, for many are giving 
way, anjl trying to recross the river. The stream, how'ever, is 
carrying them down ; and one made much larger than the rest, 
pnjbably their king, lias been drowned, and his people are holding 
him up by the heels to pour the water out of his body. All these 
sculptures have much vivacity, and must be regarded as something 
W’onderful, considering that they were executed over 3000 yeare 
ago, and without iron tools — ^at least so far as can be known, for 
no iron instniment of any sort has been discovered in Egypt. The 
instrument they used, to judge from many that have been found, was 
made of copper, but hard aud pliant, as steel. The method of 
making it so has been lost to us. and not all the machinery and 
boasted knowledge of Birmingham or Sheffield can make one 
atom of it. 

I must not omit to notice a beautiful ruined temple at a short 
distance above Thebes, called Hermont, or Hermonthis, and built 
by Cleopatra in honour of her having given birth to Caesarion, her 
son by Julius Caesar. On the w'alls of the sanctuary there are 
some very curious sculptures, representing the accouchment in 
various forms j the child is being suckled by a cow-headed god, 
and is receiving the emblem of life and truth, ^nd various presents, 
from otlier strange deities. Tliis famous Queen having herself 
represented at .such a time w'ith her attendant nurses and hand- 
maidens, must be considered an "odd fancy, W’hen wc remember 
the nature of her connection with the Roman Conqueror. 
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. Wq. frequently visited, the vocal Memnony once the vronder 
of the aacisnts. It is recorded that when the tising sun toudied 
its 1 ^ it gave forth a sound. S* w-e rose early one morning, 
detmmined lo t^ the tradition, and mounting our horses> gallop- 
ed across the open plain, and reached the statue a few tiunutes 
befe«!e.>the suq rose. With a strange feeling of interest, we 
awaited under tins colossus the gradualappearanoe of the glddous 
orhin the clear morning atmosphere on the sanse^'spot where 
daring ages thot^ands have watched before; and a multitude of 
inscriptions in Greek and Latin testify to its mimcnlous powers, 
and to the credulity of numerous visitopi, including emperors and 
mighty conquerors. We listened atteirtively, as tlie first sunbeam 
lit up the mutilated face ut the monster, but he was provokingly 
silent. Even the cool breeze that usually accompanies the rising 
sun fiiiled to cause any audible sound. There are two colossi sit- 
ting on thrones, the easternmost being the Memnon. They are 
sixty feet high and are seen from a distance across the ^plain. 
They have been carved out of a solid mass of stone ; but the 
upper portion of the Memnon has been broken down, and 
ailerw'ards repaired with blocks of a different stone. Stipbo says 
l)e was told when he saw it, that the injury had been done by an 
earthquake ; but it is considered now much more probable that it 
was doneby Cambyses and the Persian invaders. The ancient Greeks 
and Romans gave the name of Memnon to this statue. But now 
that the Eg5T>tian hieroglyphics are read, it appears that 
the Pharaoh Amunoph erected the statue to perpetuate his own 
name, doubtless — and one of his titles was Mi-amun, or the 
“ Friend of Amun" (one of the Gods), from which probably the 
.ancient historians gave it the name of Memnon. 

We spent a day at another o(’ Thebes’ great temples, 
Medeenet Haboo, the palace temple of Raineses the Third, who 
reigned 1235 B. C. The ruins are very extensive, and the sculptures 
are most interesting ; many ot them have been beautifully preserved 
by some early Christians, who, after the fall of the ancient 
Egyptians used a portion of this temple as a place of worship ; and, 
with a view of hiding the pagan sculptures, plastered them over 
with mud, and thereby unintentionally saved them from injury. 

On entering this temple, the visitor passes through a fine 
granite doonvay, which has evidently been forced open with 
great violence, the massive granite door-post being shattered, 
leasing through an open Court, a well proportioned Colonnade 
appears, its pillars b^utified ^’ith the most elaborate carvii^. 
To this succeeds another magnificent hall, -which again is succeeded 
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by namefom apartments, and the peristyle of the temple^ The 
S^^rtttres on the columns and "whlls prove this edifice to^ve been 
the residence of the King or Pharaoh of the -time. Some of them 
in the private apartments are very singular, d la Pompeii. ■ Here, 
inspired by that strange fency, the deity of generation, the King 
is represented in his harem ; there are couches, chairs, and tables, 
and on one of the latter a chess-board, with the men hi position ; 
this best of games, therefore, was played upwards of 3,000 years 
ago. The ladies of the Court, in light transparent dress, offer 
the King flowers and the bowl ; at the same time, one fans him ; 
and as he sits on a chair, he marks the favourite damsel by 
chucking her under the chin. To judge from her tender smile, she 
has no intension of resenting the liberty he takes in the mode 
most usual in these modem days. I may here remark that the 
game of chess is represented in more than one place in Egypt. 
Wilkinson calls it ** draughts,” probably because the men are not 
like those now in use, and are all nearly of the same height ; but 
the chessmen used in some part of Asia at this day are exactly 
similar to those. 

On the walls of the principal hall and court, the sculptures are 
so numerous, that they take days to examine. There are more 
battle-scenes ; some ofthe enemy have unmistakbly Jewish features 
others would appear from their dress to be some Einopean or 
rforthem nation. Again, the King is represented returning 
in triumph, and his scribes are seen counting and recording in a 
book the bands of the slain enemy, large heaps of which are piled 
up before them. The king is represented smfting his captives with 
a sword before the hawk-headed' God, “Amun Re.'’'This I have 
frequently seen sculptured in the temples ; and it would certainly 
lead one to suppose that the Egyptians did offer human sacrifices 
to their Gods ; but the most learned savans say they did not. On 
the outside wall of this building, there is such a profosion of 
sculptured scenes, that it would be impossible to describe one-half 
of them. One scene, particularly interesting, represents a sea or 
river fight, in which numerous large galleys, with two rudders, are 
shown on either side full of men, armed with swords and spears, 
bows and shields; slingers occupy the shrouds of the masts, and 
the prows of the boats are spiked, apparently 'for transfixing 
and sinking the enemy's craft in the raanner*described in ancient 
Kfstory. 

We spent several days among the ever-wonderful tombs of 
Thebes. These mummied millions, these spacious sepulchres 
hewn into the verj'^ centre of mountains, looking like a place of 
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fm a whole world, would alpno vmik oth^ 

aati^tutiee waotmgi to the vastnoas of tld& Clii|iitfil of ^ 

universe. So mimerous and Gdmplea; tiMue l^ottoe tmd 
mununey-iuts, that one scarcely known whei^ tO Odntmiiice 
description. Yhe tombs are made in the dhsert bdin nut* 
rounding the site of the ancient City, and sjre all eu<9vated in the 
rock* Kings and priests, and all others with sulSieient wMith 
appear to have excavated sepulchres for themselves and the 
members of theur own hunily during life time, vrbile the poom 
classes were piled hundreds upon hundreds together in nmrow phs, 
with long passages leading in various chrections ; when full, the 
mouth of the pit was built up* Here, also, there is strong eyidinuie 
of the people having been divided by caste as in Ind» at the 
present day ; the dead in different tombs showing pe<niliaritie8'' of 
dress and of preparation as mummies. 

The father of history, Herodotus, gives an account of the 
mode in which the Egyptkuis embalmed their dead, from whicli 
it appears to have been done by professional people, and not by 
the families of the deceased,^ some have supposed. There were 
three different methods of embahnmg for the three passes of 
people. By the first and costliest method, the brain was removed 
through the nostrils, and the intestines taken out tlirough an 
incision made in the side ; they were then washed in spirits and 
replaced in the body, with pounded aromatics, and the whole cavity 
filled up with pounded spices, including pure myrrh and oasM. 
The body vras then left for seventy days, covered with nitre; 
then wrapped in bandages of cotton, dipped in gum ; and, lastly, 
'returned to* the deceased's family for interment in the sepuldire, 
which was usually done with great pomp. The deceased had to 
undergo a trial before an appointed Court before being consigned 
to the pit ; and if it was proved that he had led a wicked life, 
the corpse was denied the rite of sepulture. For the second and 
third classes or castes a less expensive process served. A Hni . 
ment of cedar, or something with like properties, still more eaMly 
obtained, was simply injected into the body, which was than 
kept in nitre for seventy days, as in the former case. 

All sorts of animals appear to have been ffequently mummied. 
1 met with dogs, cats, and birds. The ibis and o'ocodile seem to have 
been preserved with the greatest care, being regarded as sacred 
animals. The cloth on the mummies is also of various texture, some 
as good and beautifully fine as we can make it in the present day. 

The first tombs we visited Were those of the queens, whish 
appear to have been greatly injured by fire. We observed, how* 
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ever, that they were spacious excavations, and the walb are 
covered with paintetl hieroglyphics. Ear more carioeb' IhSut 
th^ are the tombs of the kinlis excavated in the limestoiMt'-MUfi, 
three or four miles from Thebes. One of the best Of these was 
discovered by Belzoni, in A. D. 1815, and the paintings <m the 
walls still retain the most vivid colouring. At the entrance two 
women are represented in ‘the attitude of devotion, well executed ; 
also two foxes, which are usually made to watch at the doors of 
the tombs. Passing these, we first descended by a Steep staircase 
into perfect darkness ; but w© had provided ourselves with candles 
and torches, which threw a bright glare of light on the numerous 
painted figures around us. We then groped our way along a 
passage still deeper into the centre of the hill, the air becoming 
very offensive ; and having passed another door and staircase, 
which would have led to a still greater depth, we came to a 
chamber, at the end of a long passage, and from thb chamber 
passed into a large ball having pillars decorated, as well as the 
walls, with highly-finished and well-preserved sculptures and 
paintings, looking, in fact, like the 4york of yesterday 1 Through 
this hall xe again passed on to a second, where many of the 
SCTilptures are unfinished. It was interesting to mark where the 
draughtsmen had outlined the figures that the sculptors were to 
have completed. To this succeeded two passages, separated by a 
chamber, communicating by a door with the grand hall of the 
sepulchre, supported by pillars. Here, in a vaulted saloon at the 
upper end, we were informed that Belzoni found the beautifiil 
alabaster sarcophagus, which he took to England, and which is 
supposed to be the cenotaph of the deceased mortarch. From* 
behind this saloon still another long passage descends into the 
heart of the mountain for about 200 feet, where the rock has 
fallen in ; it is supposed to have been a pri\'ate entrance, perloaps 
known only to the priests, that they might enter and take away 
the wealth deposited after the main entrance was sealed. I do 
not know the total depth of this tomb from the mouth, but it 
must be something very great. On the pillars and walls the king 
is represented standing in the presence of various gods, who are 
recemng him after death ; among them are genu and figures 
weeping : but the most interesting is a long procession with Kneph’s 
boat, in which are introduced red, white, and black people. The 
red are evidently intended for Egyptians, as may be inferred from 
their dress. The white have light hair, blue eyes, and long bushy 
beards, with a short drees of pVobably some animal's skin, and 
ate doubtless some northern nation, Others, also white, have 
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tong fiowtig Mrith pointed beards. The blacks are evident. 
ly ^fHcans, Many of the sculptfares seem to rehd:e to the life 
and actions of the deceased, while others represent the riUttU 
mysteries of Egypt, and will not bear too close a description. 

The next tomb we visited is what has been called the 
“ Harpers," on account of the representation of men playidg on 
that instrument. Its total length cut into the rock or hill, is said 
to be 405 feet. It dates from tlie time of Rameses the Third, B. C. 
1,^35, and is most interesting from tlie feet that various subjects 
painted on the walls throw much light, on the manners and cus* 
toms of the ancient Egyptians. In the first room men are 
engaged slaughtering an ox ; joints of meat are being cooked, soup 
is being made in a pot hung with a tripod over a fire, men are 
employed making bread and pastry, and one carries it in a tray 
to the oven. In the second cliamber there are various kinds of 
boats, with masts, sail, cabins, oars, and numerous crews, showing 
the considerable size of the boats. In another room men play 
harps and other instruments : here arms are introduced ; helmets, 
spears, daggers, and coats of mail are amongst them. Ii^ another 
chamber there are chairs, couches, and sofes, of really elegant 
form and highly ornamented ; some are covered with rich drapery, 
all showing much taste, and proving that these ancient Egyptians, 
were, for the period in which they lived, wonderfully advanced 
in the arts of civilization, as well as the comforts of domestic 
life. 

It would, indeed, be a lengthy task to describe all these tombs 
or grottos, containing agricultural scenes, the various productions of 
the country, deities, offerings and emblems ; in fact, on all the 
walls, columns, ceilings, and architraves, there is' no {dace un- 
occupied by figures or hieroglyphics. *Some of the tonfes, I may 
here remark, have been open for centuries. They were visited 
by the Greeks and the Romans, whose inscriptions may be 
distinctly traced at the door-ways. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that in these tombs of the kings nothing remains of the mummies 
except a few bones and scraps of cloth. 

Having determined to \isit the tombs still filled with unih- 
jured mummies, we started early in the morning on horseback, 
accompanied by asses loaded with all the requirements of a 
substantial breakfast. The cook, with his red turboosh and flow- 
ing garments, the guides, torch-bparers, and. pipe-bearers, made up 
a long and gay cavalcade as we wended our way from the ever- 
verdant banks of the Nile to the white limestone rocks of the 
distant desert, where few travellers reach, and where, therefore, 
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the mummy pits are undisturbed. The first we entered betdnged 
to the priests. After crawling along on our hands and kneeSj we 
shortly reached some spadous halls with a bWk, greaisiy; damp 
deposit on the w^lls ; distorted limbs and shattered boAes lay 
strewed around ; the foul air made our lights bum dimly'; the 
stcndli— and, indeed, the whole scene— wras so disgusting, that'^one 
of our party all but fainted, and we were obliged to help him out 
to the fresh air. These fat old greasy priests send out worse 
effluvia than thousands of the working classes. We feiitered some 
others less close and foul, where paintings portray the various 
emplo5nnents of the deceased when living ; but having by this time 
arrived at the conclusion that an empty stomach is hardly 
suited to such places, we proceeded to a sheltered spot, and found 
that a smoking omelet, cold pigeon pie, a cup of hot coffee, and 
the fragrant chibouk, had their due share of interest even here ; 
and, after a short rest, we all declared we were Up to anything. 
“ Well” said our Arab Guide, but if any one faints in the place 
I will show you, he will never get out again” — and looked mys- 
terious. We had been urging him to show us a mummy pit that 
had not been rifled, which at last he agreed to do. 

Accordingly, we set off still further over the hills, and soon 
reached a petty excavation in the sandstone rock, at the farther 
end of which there was a small hole, just large enough for a man's 
shoulders to be pushed through. Here we each lighted a candle, 
and, by the advice of the guide, took off our coats and waist- 
coats. The latter then worked himself feet foremost into the 
hole ; and, though I looked dowri, he was not ^^isible,* b\it I could 
hear a faint rumbling noise, as if he was still proceeding in what 
he termed Jackal ” fashion, I tightened my belt, felt my hunting 
knife was all right, looked to my candle, then backed into the 
hole feel foremost, and do^m I slid at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, puffing a cigar for fear the candle should go out, and to 
rectify the not over salubrious atmosphere. I was brought up at 
the bottom by the heels of my shooting boots going crash through 
the ribs of an ancient Egyptian, and as a natural consequence, I 
was instantly enveloped in a fine pulverised dust, through which I 
could but dimly see the guide holding out his hand to assist me to 
rise, which I instantly grasped, but, yal) ! if crumbled to powder — 
it was- the extended arm of a mummy leaning up against the wall. 
I now called out to my companions, who descended also. We 
were not a Uttle horrified when we found ourselves walking on 
dead bodies, piled up so liigh, that one could not stand erect. Some 
after a hurried look round, returned to the light of day, not, how- 
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©yer, cojiaideraWe difficulty. I atuJ. another of our party 

foilo^yed the guide -on our hands tand hnees through a passage, 
within winch mnipwes were piled up fieheath and on both sutes 
of usj ^11 we a room of singulsp- interest. 

At'^ l^t^a hundred mmnmies lay around us, and they were 
apparently of the better class of people> for the doth was* fine, 
and the. bodies very perfect — hard and dry. The Arabs had 
brutally divested some of them of their entire winding-sheet 
to sell to travofiers for a few miserable, piastres* On one side 
lay the strong muscular ma% with ©haven head , and white 
projecting teeth ; in another place appeared a slight figure, whose 
long tangled hair streamed over the small face and bosom 
that but too dearly disclosed the sex. I here sat down on a 
coffin, and waited the return of the guide, who was conducting 
the last of our party out of the place, he having liad enough 
of it j while for ray own part, I was determined to prosecute 
the adventure tp the end. At last, the guide returned, having 
left me longer than I expected, through taking a wrong turn- 
ing, and losing his way for some time. We then^ set out 
afresh, and wended our way through long passages and low vaulted 
rooms for hundreds of yards, turning and winding along far 
underground through narrow low places, with mummies heaped 
up on either side, so low that I was unable to grope along 
without ray chest, and even .face, coming in contact with the 
decayed Egyptians. It was a scene I never can forget, crawling 
along on hundreds — nay, thousands — of decaying bodies, fi-om 
which a fine dust arises and chokes the nostrils and lungs. A 
ver)' faint light is given bj' the candles for want of air ; and as one 
creeps along, bang goes the knee through a coffin like a band- 
box, with a crash of bones, brittle flesh, and sinews. At length, 
I reached the end of these dismal passages, where there was a 
black-mouthed well or perpendicular pit, from the bottom of which 
there could be no returning, I looked round for something to 
throw down to try the depth by sound ; and, seeing nothing but 
the remains of the dead, I stuck my candle in a niche of the 
limestone wall, and raising a mummy, hurled it down the pit. 
There was a short pause ; then “ thud ” it fell with a distant 
hollow sound at a great depth. With great exertion we groped our 
way out, and returned to the light of day. No words can describe 
the pleasurable feeling of again breathing the pure fresh air. 

After this, we visited three other tombs, with deep and sud- 
den falls to climb down, and long winding passages with various 
arts and trades depicted on the walls. There we beheld- men in 
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the act of building pyramids and carving colossi ; therei others 
making baskets, brass lotahs, land earthenware pots, or various 
instruments of agriculture. In one a well-spread table is laid ; 
some of the guests are seated, while the host receives one who 
has arrived at the door in his chariot. Dancing girls and players 
on various instruments are in attendance, performii^ just as they 
do now at Esuch or in India. Here the dancing girl, with hennah- 
stained nails and khole on her eyelashes, performs her pirouette, 
while the old fiddler lends his approving nod and quaint leer. A 
girl is also represented in the act of handnig a tray to the guests, 
all of whom are of a fair or reddish complexion, both males and 
females sitting on chairs and couches, showing what a won- 
derful degree of civilization these Egyptians had attained upwards 
of three thousand years ago, while other curious sculptures mark 
an admixture of barbaric indecency, though sometimes also prov- 
ing a good perception of the ridiculous. 
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LORD D^FREUm 

ThIe" natives of India have it in thoir power at this momeni 
to do in the face of the world an act of justice, which wliile it 
will be grateful to an eminent statesman and to the European^ 
resident in this country, will not compromise their political de'- 
sires in the smallest particular, and will hereafter be remembered, 
as all acts of justice are remembered, solely to their honour. 

Lord Dufferin has signified his retirement from the Viceroyalty 
of India at the end of this year, and has stated that he leaves 
for private reasons only. His own countrymen are joining to 
give him a farewell fitting the love and esteem they ■bear him 
both as a man and as an administrator. But the natives of India 
appear to hold back. To note the probable causes of this reti- 
cence, and to shew why they should not interfere with a national 
farewell to Lord Dufterm is my present object. I hope I may be 
successful. It is a truly national matter. I take the opportunity 
of the February number of the National Magazine being printed 
late to introduce it here. ♦ 

I read vCTy recently in one of the CalciitUi daily papers that 
Lord Dufferin’s rule had, the Editor feared, been a disappointment 
to the people, and they felt no regret at the prospiect of its earty 
termination. The writer went on to say that “ Lord Dufferin's 
failure to secure the good will and confidence of the people is a 
serious political phenomenon, upon our right reading of which 
very grave issues are depending. If Lord Dufferin, who is amia- 
bility, courtesy and sympathy itself^ has failed thus signally to 
gain the confidence of the country — what hope we ask, is there 
for those who are to come after him ?'’ 

These words are true. They are not the words of a man 
seeking to stand well at Court, or with a class, or particular race. 
They are words that will raise a sympathetic echo in the breast 
of every European in India. They deserve long and an.vious 
consideration by the native races, naturally anxious to be in 
accord whenever pos'iiblc wntli their English fellow subjects. They 
especially deserve notice because the serious political phenomenon 
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mentioned may prove to be that India’s Viceroys are ruling Ojtwjler 
a system unsuitable to India, xfhich if pursued may admit of only 
one Viceroy in a century gaining the people’s affections, ^ and 
which may lead to a permanent alienation of the rulers Irom 
the ruled. It may be the measures, not the man that the natives 
disliKe, and the man may not be properly responsible for the 
measures. 

It may be assumed at once that the reasons why more regret 
is not being expressed by th’e natives at the termination of I-ord 
Dufferin’s rule are political solely. Personal dislike there cannot 
be. Lord Dufferin's character and practice are as respected by 
the natives as by Englishmen. But in politics he has no doubt 
disappointed certain e.xpectations. It is necessary to see what the 
disappointments are, and wliat is their weight. The disappoint- 
ments may have been inevitable, or at least not easily avoided. 

Lord Dufferin has not been able during the three years he has 
been in office to continue the movement towards natioualisni 
initiated by Lord Ripon. He has made no move towards elective 
assemblies. He has annexed Upper Burmah. He has gone to 
great expense for the protection of the N. W. frontier. His 
budgets have shewn deficits, and he has had to enhance taxation 
to close them. He has not abolished the hill exodus. He has 
not enrolled natives of the country as Volunteers. 

Lord Dufferin, to proceed at once to important matters, has 
not followed in the steps of Lord Ripon. That is true. He has 
not legislated on the same lines. But on the other hand he has 
done no single thing nor shewfi any wish or inclination to do 
any thing that would obstruct the working of his predecessor's 
measures. He began his nile by affirming a strict continuity of 
policy as essential to the well being of the Empire, and Lord 
Ripon’s measures have had the genuine and sympathetic assist- 
ance of his Executive. To go to particulars it would not have been 
wise of Lord Dufferin of himself to push local self-government at a 
more rapid rate than so novel a SA'stem for India can naturally bear. 
It may confidently be asserted that Lord Ripon had he remained 
in India would not have attempted more in the time that Lord 
Dufferin has had at his disposal. He certainl)'" could not have 
granted elective assemblies. The representatives of the people 
are not yet in accord on that point. Neither Mahommedans nor 
Christians like the suggestions of the National Congress as they 
stand. On the other hand. Lord Dufferin can be credited with 
sympathy for every good thing Lord Ripon did, without his need- 
ing to exhibit legislation to prove his sincerity. It is unfair to 
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aiSfectbn fi'tmi himdn tlie that he ^ 

abt advaihti^- tiidikn 'rihtionalism. * In tht! &oe of the extraofdin* 
ary di^c^ttes surrowiiding that niomentoius inovein«it he has 
cleariy not had the time. He lias not opposed it. 

As a matter of &bt Lord Dufferin has had the ansdeties of 
a proper defence of the frontiers to attend to. Whatever the 
fiiture of Indian popular representation maj' be ; and if it makes 
the people contented and prosperous, it will he a most valuable 
safeguard against external aggression , any lasting arid satisfectory 
scheme will take many years to elabo^e. And in the case of 
the N.-W. frontier the Government could not wait. The Punjab 
and Sind, and, behind those frontier provinces, the empire, were 
open to sudden attack. They had to be made ready to resist 
invasion at any moment, and the army was not equal to a conflict 
such as might take place almost without warning. The aggressor 
was close at hand. A better • knowledge of the geography 
of the intervening tracts revealed many unexpectedly easy 
routes for his advance. The Penjdeh incident in which Lord 
Dufferin is said on authority to have displayed to perfeotion his 
cool and statesmanlike behaviour in the face of difficulty, can 
hardly have led him or anybody else to believe in the peaceful 
intentions of Russia. Tliis matter of preparation for war and 
defence is one that India must afford in order to be a nation. 
There must be a powerful army and efficient frontier outposts and 
communications. India requires them, and Lord Dufferin has 
taken steps to provide them, much remaining to be done before 
they are perfected. * 

The Burmah campaign remains. It has been criticised with 
extraordinary severitj' b)'^ the irative press. But I think under a 
misapprehension. The worst that can be said of the annexation 
of Upper Burmah to the Indian Empire is I venture to think 
that India could not afford it. Thebaw by the best evidence 
available was a bloody and treacherous t3Tunt, and if India were 
rich and powerful as it should be, his deposition and exile would 
have been welcomed by acclaim in every bazUar in the country. 
It is nevertheless a fact that India could not, as now appears, affofd 
the destruction of Thebaw’s tule and the annexation .of Ijis pro- 
vince : and it is open to the people to say that they bought the 
Burmans their liberty too dearly. But economies will adjust the 
account and nations usually reckon very lightly the cost of generous 
actions. , India must be poor inde^ if it has seriously to condemn 
Lord Dufferin to unpopularity for overthrowing the t 3 'Tanny and 
brigandage of this Eastern counterpart of the Two Sicilies. ' . 
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Neither of these causes anymore than the others are I rehture 
to believe strictly sufficient to Account for the alleged dislike of 
the natives to Lord Dufferin's rule. On the contrary Lord 
Duflferin would appear rather to merit the affection and trust of 
the people m that he has loyally and sympathetically carried out 
and ^Ven point to Lord Ripon’s great scheme. And in that while 
knowing how unpopular a military policy would be owing tq its 
expense, he had the courage to secure the peace of the N. W. 
frontier and to destroy the petty tyrant of Mandalay. 

As regards taxation and the larger employment of natives in 
the Government, the labours of the Committees on public ex- 
penditure and the public services have yet to bear fruit. It is 
possible that their results may be inadequate to the hopes formed 
of them, but Lord Dufferin will have earned the credit of ordering 
strict enquiries into both these important matters. 

Tire disappointment of the native press on two points may 
reasonably be set aside. Regarding the enrolment of the natives 
of India as volunteers, Lord Dufterin’s Government has made 
many and careful inquiries throughout the length and breadth of 
India, and I believe the answers have bfeen on the whole favour- 
able to the enrolment of natives as volunteers. It is a matter 
that will, as one can conceive, be certainly settled by Lord 
Landsdowne in accordance with the 'washes of the nation. But 
the request coming so suddenly as it did must have taken the 
present Government somewhat by surprise. Then with reference 
to the hill exodus it is impossible to blame Lord' Dufferin for 
following the practice of his predecessors. No single city of India 
has so far by its political influence and power, and facilities 
for political expression, placed itself on such an eminence of 
authority as to warrant its claim to be the capital of India. Till 
this occurs the Punjab as the place d’armes of the Empire, and 
Bengal as an important centre of native thought and educa- 
tion, may fairly divide the'honour. And if the Government moves 
to the Punjab, Simla is as suitable as Lahore, 'fire health of the 
Viceroy and his family, and almost in equal degree that of the 
provincial governors, is otherwise a sufficient reason for at least a 
partial ’ summer resort to the hills by the different governments. 
They must take enough of their secretariat and staff with them 
to carry on the business of the administration, a matter that 
can be left to their discretion. 

What then is the true cause of Lord Dufferin’s unpopularity, 
if it so be that he is unpopular, and, as the Calcutta daily says, of any 



fimQY ^ TOHst ^wceed Him. I thinfe.the answer is not far to 
;isek i|B4.tHat it does not carry the argument based upon it 
. it, is the poverty of India. /i are the wonds of 
"fee .written on the wall. And while India remains poor no Vicer oy 
under the system of increasing education can expect to be popuhu* 
Lord Dyfierinsufers .because the Indian peoples are being edu- 
cated tf)' learn that Uie country is wretchedly poor, and they are 
told it is poor because it is not independent. It is no part of my 
present intention to inveigh against education,® to complain of 
the .people wishing to be independent and to manage as much as 
may be their awn^ffeirs. Though m both these directions many 
believe the country to be going too fast. I am wncemed only 
with tile questions as they bear on Lord Dufferin's position with 
the people. 

Lord Ouifenn lifts not as yet taken any of the steps urged 
up<m biro by the native press and others for the ameliomtion of 
the financial condition of the people at large. It might be shewn 
that for parts of the Ernpiie his government has done a great 
deal. The Bengal Tenancy Act is in question. But during the 
pait of a year left him the present Viceroy is not likely to do 
more. It may be frankly admittted by the people that W could not 
do more if he wished. Such measures as legislative and commer- 
cial independence which are in the forefront of the country’s 
demands, even gianting thejr wisdom, and what is more their 
equal wisdom, have to be discussed in the Imperial House of 
Commons, which for years to come may be trusted to reject both. 

The Legislative Council was told the other day by the 
Finance Minister that certain .taxes though popular when com- 
pared with the salt duty, were not within the powder of the Indian 
Government to impose. That means that England will not allow 
them . and as one of the first steps of a free Indian legislature 
might w'ell be towards industrial protection, the native press can 
judge for itself if it will obtain such a legislature without a severe 
and prolonged struggle. A popular Viceroy of Canada such as 
was Lord Dufferin, is not likely to be out of real sympathy with 
a movement tow'ards commercial independence, whatever side he 
may take on the vexed question of legislative independence. 
Lord Dufferin has not publicly divulged his views on either point 
But at the end of his Viceroyalty is not the time to ask either 
measure of him. 

India will become rich some day. The commercial system the 
natives want is surely coming to India as to Canada and to other 
parts of the Empire. Also some measure of popular represen- 
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tation, the latter depending for its form on the progress the -world 
makes in the meanwhile towards deciding on the best form* The 
country must bide its time. In the meanwhile it will be a m<wt 
unfortunate result of national impatience to bring the popularity 
of a gentleman and statesman like Lord Dufiferin to a premature, 
if not to an impossible test. To expect him in the few months 
left to him to initiate measures that at the least must cause intense 
friction with England and which he cannot stay to carry out 
The Englishman that comes to India as a boy, who brings 
his physique, his independence of spirit and his education to the 
service of an adopted country, to leave it again excepting for 
brief periods of bodily and mental recreation, only when worn out 
and useless, if he ever leave it at all ; who all this time devotes 
his talents and his energies to the service of its peojde, is an 
Indian. He is a naturalized subject of the Indian province of 
the British Empire. His wishes and his sentiments deserve to be 
consulted by his native fellow subjects. For the latter to decline 
to sympathize with him is for them to encourage the race anti- 
pathies they deprecate, and which the sooner they can be buried 
the better for the welfare of all. If as the Hindus think the 
English in India fell short of their highest duty in their farewell 
to Lord Ripon, let the Hindus return good for evil, and in according 
a genuinely national farewell to Lord DufFerin, proclaim that India 
is about to become a nation, and unites its scattered races and 
units in a unanimous, loving and respectful farewell to a worthy 
and gracious ruler. They will not regret it. 


F. BEAUCLERK. 
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\ POPULAR EDUCATION. 

The itteHatieholy storjr of Sadhu Sahaij the Cuttack goldsmith 
has recently dmwn attention to the helpless condition of the 
working classes in Bengal. He did not desire much, to remove with 
his wife horn his native village, because the local landlord insisted 
on maintaining immoral relations with her. From doing this he 
was restrained by four guards, placed over his house by the 
landlord, to prevent his flight, and, after suffering r^ated 
outrages, he killed the poor woman in a fit of despair. The tale 
has been accepted without incredulity by all who know the country, 
as perfectly consistent with experience. It is true that we have 
a trained magistracy, an organised police, an army of village 
watchmen ; but it is felt instinctively* that these may be no 
protection to an ignorant man, who does not know how or 
where to complain. The Sadhu Sahais of Bengal sufier in silence, 
not understanding the constitution of the country in Which 
they live, or the means by which they can obtain redress. Amend* 
ments of our modem law, or of its administration, are of little 
use to them, as they live in an old-fashioned world of their 
own, which knows nothing of new ways. They need for their 
protection not so much new aids, as the light which enables 
men to see existing refuges, and banishes such deeds of dark* 
pess as that committed in Cuttack. It is the schoolmaster, not 
the Magistrate, who can give effectual assistance to such sufierers. 
Education is, indeed, no protection against crime generally, 
but its diffusion is a sure preventive of the unmasked, flaunt- 
ing, impudent oppression which is the subject of the present 
complaint. Knowledge, they say, is power; and those who 
possess that power, even in a limited degree, decline to become 
the victims of petty tyrants, while the means of resistence are 
presented to their hands. If the Guru and the Malovi had done 
their work twenty years ago we would not now hear of here- 
ditary serfs in one district, or of ill^l exactions in another ; 
in these respects an educated class, whether it ^be placed high 
in the social scale or low, takes remarkably good care of itself. 
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It is gladly acknowledged that much improvement has been 
effected in this matter in recent years, and that the -edlKatiim 
n3w given to the upper classes is a protection not (mly to t^OM 
who receive it, but in some measure to the whole commii|iit}r. 
If an humble sufferer can not speak for himself he may often, 
though not always, be able to find an able champion in his own 
village. But there is another consideration, which tells with even 
greater force in favor of popular education» and' it is daily gaining 
in strength. India is only now commencing to realize that, judged 
by the standard of civilization, she is a poor country, Tbfir 
average wages of a workman in India, away from the few cmitE«i 
of mdustr)', may be taken at two antms, or, accordhig to thO> 
present v'alue of coins, two pence a day ; and he is seldom sure 
of regular employment. Food is not cheaper hero than* in the 
colonies, only a little less costly than in England, and the extra- 
ordinary low rate of remuneration indicates, to a great extent, 
the degree of poverty in which the labouring classes exist, i, It is 
a hopeful sign that this indigence, which was formerly ignored, 
the standard of comfort obtained in European countries being 
altogether unknown, is now contemplated with impatience, and 
that everyone is enquiring as to its origin, and looking round for a 
remedy. The cause of this poverty can hardly be over popula- 
tion, as some of the most thinly peopled districts, particularly 
those of the Chota Nagpore Division, are the poorest, and furnish, 
the largest supply of emigrants to the plantations of Assam 
and the Colonies. Nor can it be the effect of free- Uade, and 
of the exploitation of the country by European capitalists, asthe- 
Districts where, these agencies are working with the greatest 
activity, for instance those round Calcutta, are notoriously 
the richest. Ignorance, dense ignorance, seems the necessary 
condition of poverty in most countries, and certaaily in Bengal. 
In the last annual report of the Director of Public Instruction 
the forty-seven Districts of this Province are arranged in order, 
according to the proportion of the population under instruction 
in each, and the list might have been diawn up to show the degree 
of prosperity prevalent among the working classes, so closely does 
the rank of every District with reference to primary education 
correspond with that which i( bears in relation to popular well beings. 
At the top of the column is placed Howrah, then Hoogly, Calcutta, 
Tipperah, Noakbolly in that order ; at the bottom 'Ffoijaribagh, 
Lohardagga, Darbhanga, Mozufferpore, andlaatly the Chittagong Hill 
Tracts. Everyone will, it is presmned, agree that this represents very 
fairly the phj^ical, as well as the educational, order in Beng^/tbat 



8W^«oimp9f!e«c»a84^ bs foundris to be souitbt in the-metropolitan 
awleeiibm dNsione, that'fei’tSe Tirhoot, with the half peopled 
tMetaNti- OhetatNagporei are the worst illustration of tho econotnio 
state of the country. If we extend our view beyond the previnofeB 
admini^ered^ by Sir Steuart Bayley, we find greater ignorance, 
with greats po^'erty, in Oudh on the west; while looking 
eastwaiid to' Bunmdi,. on the other hand, we notice an entire 
absence both* of gtoss ignorance, and of her squalid companion. 

'Ithoaer who oensider that the ignorance of the masses is not 
by itself aj cause sufficient to account for their poverty may not 
havycompletely realised what iHiteracy really signifies in Bengal. 

in England, according to the evidence given before the Duke 
ofNeweasUe's commission in ig$8, the introduction of an eiemen* 
tary school in a> village worked a change in the very appearance 
of* th&«{hildr^, so that a stranger could at once pronounce from 
their mere look whether they bad received instruction or no. But 
in* England thfiffe are -many other means of stirring the intellect 
of the Itdiourers j free institutionsi religion maintained by ministers 
of gfoat ability, the bustle and stir of an active, mercantile, 
dominating people> must continually excite and arouse dormant 
energies even in those who are cut off from the usual sources of 
infornKsdon. In India, on. the other hand, the intellectual state 
of toe classes which lieither read nor write must be descnbed as 
one of.alnwst' jffisolute stagnation. They know of nothing, beyond 
their daily work, their daily want^ their dmnestic life, and the village 
gossip. These run in grooves, and after a time scamely suffice 
to keep the mind of the labourer as occupied as that- of the wild 
animal, which has toguarditself by continual vigilance. In England, 
raweover, industry has been for generations conducted on a large 
scale, in factories, or farms of considerable size, where the hands 
of aaany. are directed by the mind of one. Under such conditions, 
as Umg as the management is that of a man of some education, 
it mattera less whether the subordinate agents are intelligent, 
they do as they are bid, and although all employers complain 
that the labor of the illiterate is inefficient, it may yet be so used 
a^to produce results not altogetlwr unsatisfactory. Bbt India is 
a.land of cultivators, working each for himself on his own patch of 
lai^,and of oott*«e industries, unguided and uncontrolled. If the 
labourers b« ignorant there is no one to enlighten or to aid them, 
and thw industry must therefore be unfruitful. This observation 
applies* to- all employments, and to none more completely than to 
tlmt in- whicH tho: majority are engaged. There can be no error, 
more<egtopeu»tthan that of aasumh^, as some pubh'c men in this 
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country are said to do, that agriculture is an easy art, iif Ui'Iddh* 
an illiterate peasantry can establislr suid prM^rvo tfailil^OilHl 
methods, capable of yielding the best outturn. Much 
truth was Virgil when he wrote ' ' h 

Pater ipse colendi 

Haud focilem esse viam voluit. 

It is not enough to plough, to sow, to weed, and td ttfup f if 
profit IS to be gained all this must be done in the best way, with 
adjustments to a hundred obscure conditions of soil and dSaiate. 
There is, indeed, a certain minimutn return which can be 
obtained from land when every rule d suocesshil cultrvatkm 
IS neglected ; the amount of this mmimum has been ascertrmied 
by experiment in Europe, and the result Corresponds precisely 
with the actual outturn per acre in India, as calculated by the best 
authorities. In this way a painful livelihood can be wrung from 
the land by the uUinstructed, following methods devised in former 
times by men as ignorant as themselves ,* but for sudi a profit as 
will yield the ryot a comfortable subsistence, and the landlord a fiur 
rent, intelligence is necessary, such as can never be found among an 
illiterate population. In Bengal large fortunes have, indeed, 
been made by agriculture, in opium, tea, and indigo, because 
these products have been looked after by men possessing the 
necessary degree of education. But the great staples of the 
country, rice, wheat, jute, and so foiUi, are still raised only by the 
ignorant, and therefore yield to the farmers a bare maintenance, to 
the landlords the lowest rent obtained in any part of the wOrhL 
Such meagre returns are all that Agriculture grants to those who 
seek her favours without skill and without guidance. * 

Some readers may suppose that in advocating such instruc* 
tion as will render labor intelligent, and therefore fruitful, we refer 
to technical education, of which much has been heard of late as a 
means of increasing the prosperity of India. Technical education is 
excellent, when directed (as it seldom is) by practical men : but 
what is most immediately required here is elementary education. 
Reading and writing are the keys by which the student opens the 
great store house of human knowledge, and can in after life carry 
away from it what he requires. They are the means of communica- 
tion for purposes of improvement, without which the masses, who 
are sometimes called the dumb millions, must remain deaf also to 
all instruction in the work by which they live. There is the same 
loss of efficiency, the same waste of power, in bringing up a gmiera- 
tkm ignorant of reading and writihg as there would be in bringing 
it up without being taught to talk. Some kind of industry could, 
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«(»t among: a population which l»i4 never learned 
'ixtikid^ and tholf lives could Im supported hy fishing, 

himts^ im)d><«pttdmps by an attempt at agriculture. And so 
those who are altogether illiterate get aa, after a fashion^ in 
the ways of theft ftfthmrs ; but if there is to be any improve- 
ment we must first teach them the ordinary means of communica- 
tion among civilised men. In doing so. we not only give them 
the most useftd knowledge, but we also awakmi intellects which 
would othmwise remam through life dormant. The labourer who 
can read sand write well is in every way the simerior of his 
illiterate compaaion« more observant with the eye, more attentive 
with the ear> more clever with his handg, Reading and writing 
should, ^mfefore, be tat^ht to every child thoroughly, before it 
reaches the'age of seven years>« just as spoken language is taught at 
a still earlier period. These constftute the irreducible minimum of 
knowledge, without which all work must be blundering and un- 
fimitfiil, all workmen poor and little regarded. They are the absolute 
necessaries of education, which a State resolved to benefit the 
masses should see that no child wants. If technical training can 
be added so much the better ; but to some extent an educated body 
of men, engaged in a common purstfit, train each other. The 
indigo and tea planters of Bengal receive no technical training, 
and yet, compared with native cultivators, they are skilled men, 
highly remunerated. We would be delighted to see every ryot 
reading an agricultural manual, not so much through a belief 
that he would thereby learn much about rice, as because it would 
prove that he was able to read. 

If it is a^ked whether elementary educatiem alone will suffice 
to improve the condition of the working classes, the answer must 
be that, apart from such instruction, all other remedies are futile, 
while education can do much directly, and bears in its bosom the 
germs of whatever else is required. The protection of cultivators 
in the enjoyment of the fruits of their labor follows as of course 
under a system like ours, where the laws are fair, and all that is 
wanting is the intelligence to seek their aid. The technical instruc- 
tion of each worker in his own art follows ultimately, the founda- 
tion for it having been laid. Emigration from overpopulated 
districts would be much fiicilitated, it is only the ignorant who 
remain rooted in the soil where they may happen to fiill. The 
great problem of the restraint of population within limits adapted 
to the resources of the country, though it is not solved, is ren- 
dered intelligible by education, and presented in its true propor- 
tions, as the ultimate condition of the happiness of the human 
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race. Without popular instruction all effort^ to ,)}ei^t s 

must be for ever vain and futile. When }t is j^bijihedr 
gained, at least, a starting poipt, from 
ment open out in many directions. ... 

That an effort will ultimately he mad©' 
education in, India may be, inferred from the rs|pid jafrthe- 

movement in Europe. „The ways of the;,ciidl^V.I»tiOb#.^f 
the west and these alone lead to ind,U3tnal.«8iM!?ce^ 
nations since the world, began, have .^bfien this 

respect; and, sooner or fete?, ap econon?ioal B|incip|e ,a^?e®PMid 
in Europe is adopted in Ipdia. .the, ffiiat g^'apt 
ment for education ii^ England, t?^de^ fn,. ^Ss^t ^ *^ig* 
nificant concession, , of twenty tho,u8a«d ,{^upds..,in!;%^^^ 
ings. There was an objection even .to .this. .meaf»re, -nt^ 
thinking that education- would make .the lower prj^rs jidle, 
presumptuous, and inclined to rebel. J^jow #.,1“ .%gtehd 

a statutory provision for, schools suflScieat .fer .the "Vdiofe popjila- 

tion between the ages of three and thirteen^, att^fd^ee is 
obligatory on boys and girls alike, frpm dve to thirteen, and th® 
fees of the poor are paid at. the public expense. , According ,to the 
Act of 1870 “there shall be .provided for. every school district a 
sufficient amount of school accommodation jn .ppblic efen^entary 
schook available for all the children resident in ,wch .district, for 
whose elementary education sufficient ppd suitable provirion is 
not otherwise made." The Act of 1876 prescribes that it shall he 
the duty of the parent of every child to cause spch.childft» 
receive sufficient elementary instruction in reading, writing ,and 
arithmetic, and if such parent fajl to perform auch duty, he shall 
be liable to such orders and penalties as are provided .by this Act.” 
No one is permitted to eniploy a child in labor until the pre- 
scribed course of education has been completed. These mensmos 
liave been carried out with energy, and at present the school 
accommodation is even greater than what is required. In attend- 
ance the deficiency is what, we would consider slight, the nupibcr 
of children on the registers being 4,412,148, oply half a miHioii,)4!j8S 
than it should be. The Lords of the Committee of the .Priyy 
Pouncil are not, however, so easily satisfied, .and in thefr. report 
to, the Queen for .the yea? 1885 express much concern about this 
missing half, million, promising, under JihS , system introduced, by 
a new code, to ensure in-feture uuivieusal compliance, with -t^ 
law, which is already obeyed by nine .children put of, tei)i. . 

The otlier Europeaji ,StatesJiave adopted the ,saxne ppncqjk, 
that of. universal and efficient education, compulsory on, the 



' ^ Jtargeiy il^a^j qr ettttrefy: ^tipporMi by Goveni- 

thqMj^y^ and aMute^iy: to reaped her rew'ard, 
hbt d^ymj^^e iiloc^ of to growing iiia^ also in the 

victorin^. wtoh .have, in recent times a^nd^ her arms. ' W||e 
fi^d ^ah#^"tonf n^nintain, was won iii the village schools of 
Pn)9s^; 4nd i{t M, hide^ obvious that ^perior efficiency of the 
ed^toed ih ail work ffinat extend to those .engaged in the *now 
complicato aitt of c^^ction. Such is certainly the opinion 
entertained; the vancjuished of 187O4, and the French imme- 
drttejy alter 'toir defeat began to prepare for the revattche by 
excelling thdir rivals at all cost in the matter of jnstruction. In this 
they toe hto entirely lucceasftil, their »3rstera of complete and 
tree education being now a mod^ of everything except economy. 
None of the other European States are much beliind hand, and an 
opponent of universal edU'^^etion vrould not now be accepted as a 
patriotic statesman in any civilized country. Some grumbling 
then is all the cost, but it is felt that this is a matter in which 
success must be obtained, cheaply, if it may be, but at any rate 
completely. The whole world is now engaged in the industrial 
struggle for life,, and those only can hold an advantageous place 
who are prepared to make the necessary sacrifices. 

The enthusiasm with which the cause of the education 
of the upper classes has been taken up in India and parti* 
cularly in Bengal, is one of the most hopeful signs of the times. 
It is no longer advocated merely as a means of personal advance- 
ment, but also with a patriotic fervor, kindled by the conviction 
that the power of the native community, and the respect paid 
to its members, increase with every educational advance. In 
no other political movement have the people displayed such 
genuine zeal, such power of combination, and management, or 
such effective generosity. The Muhunimadans liave lately entered 
the field of competition with as much eagerness as the Hindus, 
and engaged in the honourable rivalry with the greatest zeal. It is 
matter of regret that this feeling does not extend to the elementary 
erjhjcation of the masses, a matter of at least as great national im- 
portance. There is, indeed, little of the active opposition to popular 
education once inrmluced in Europe by the fear of revolution, but 
the attitude adopted towards the cause is generally tliat of stony 
iq 4 itoence. Popular education, that is tfi^e instruction of actual 
cultivaitors and artisans, is regarded as a fed of Sir George 
Campbell's, and of theorists in England, w'hich must be treated 
with sofne respect, on account of its high connections, but should 
be let carry off as little of our money as may be. That artisans and 
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ryots should be taught to read and write, just as if .th^ 
sons of clerks of the Kyast class, seems to the OT(d|ljMU:y |WWic 
man in this country, say the leading member of a 
or District Board, a little ridiculous. He has no ipihjetitjon to'sueh 
a proceeding, any more than he would haviti to (he dUli^n 
receiving sweetmeats twee a week from the QUeed's private 
purse ; but he declines "to pay for what he consdm absurd 
luxuries. He also dislikes the discussion of the subject,, as dis- 
tracting the attention of Government from what he regatds as 
the thing really wanted, a liberal education for the sons Of the 
1 uglier classes. That education may be technical, he has no 
objection to see his son an engineer building a bridge over the 
Barhampootra, or the Manager of a great factory ; but it must 
be stipenor. He is not jealous of the lower orders, and is often 
very kind in assisting the son of some cultivator to an education 
which may enable him to get profitable service ; his antipathy is 
confined to wasting public money on teaching those who are to 
remain common w'orkmen. The state of public feeling of 
special importance now, because the work of promoting element- 
ary education has recently been transferred from Government 
ofticers to District Boards^ and the public, therefore, have the 
matter in their own hands. If the Members of the Boards are 
m favor of popular education it will extend indefinite^, otherwise 
what little now exists will die out by degrees. 

The public indifference on the subject is preserved by the 
assurance often proffered that a great deal has been done, that 
tilings are going on very well at piesent, and will come right in the 
end, if only they are let alone. *The officiating Director of Public 
Instruction in his last annual report stated that one-fourth of the 
male population of school-going age was under tuition ; and many 
consider that a great advance. But in reality the proportion is much 
less. The census of i88r showed that 94 persons in a hundred were 
illiterate, or, if we limit the field of observation to ’males over 
five years of age, 90 in a hundred. The calculation of the Educa- 
tion Department is founded on the supposition that only 15 per cent. 
ol the population is of school-going age, a proportion apparent- 
ly selected as that for which provision is made in the English 
elementary schools, aftef ' deduction for those reading elsewhere 
and for those who do not attend. The proportion of children 
of school-going age in England, tliat is between three and thirteen, 
is now assumed to to be 2373 per cent., in India the number 
of box's between five and fifteen is 26'93 cent. It might 
be unfair to assume that the school-going age lasts for ten 
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yp»4f the reference were to children of the lower cla^s only, 
is ctone in Bngiomi when school ao(Xmnodation 
is ’ bht the Sgnres for jBe^ighl ioclude also the 

pt-Q^Sslotl^ c|a8S(i?.‘ The male poputoftioff^ of this Province, 
^Howling (k fhe ncatnal' increase since ' the lart; census, wll 
now ‘be 3^ thilftcKls, Of whom, according to the proportion 
given abo^, a llttile more than nine millione and a half are 
of schoo^gOing age. T^he number registered as under instruction 
is i,i78,S’34, ’Or less than 14 m roo of those who should be 
at school. And htoreover it is ncMiorious that a large part of those 
rqgist^ed as pupils never learn to read, 4heir attendance being 
merely nomin^,^ to catch the grknt. Even of the one-tenth of 
the male population eiitered ‘in the census^ returns as able to reail 
and write, fnany will merely have been competent to sign their 
names, a distinction which passes in the interior as a proof of 
having received an ediichtione Now whether we take the ten in 
a hundred able to sign their names, according to the census returns, 
or the fourteen in a hundred who have some connexion with a 
school, according to the education registers, these are sufficiently 
accounted for by the literary castes in Bengal. The Brahmins, 
Kyasths, Rajputs and Banjyas> for instance, form one-seventh 
(14.32) per cent, of the Hindu population. In India there is a 
large dass to whom at least elementary instruction is considered 
appropriate, the priests, the traders, the money-lenders, the rillage 
accountants, the collectors of rent, professional men of various 
grades. Many of these axe very poor, many are so connected 
with agriculture as to be easily mistaken foi’ cultivators, and are 
in fact entered as such in the educational returns. But they all 
hold themselves aloof from the actual task of production, whether 
as workmen or as employers of labor ; their function is not to 
create wealth, but to distribute, protect, save, or enjoy it. This 
class has availed itself of all existing educational opportunities 
from the Calcutta University to the village patshalla, and is now 
feirly instructed. But the cultivator and artisan, the men who 
among the native community of India produce the whole wealth 
of the country with little or no assistance from above, remain 
enveloped in their traditional darkness. Here and there a ryot may 
be found able to read, but so isolated as to produce no effect on 
his neighbours. The assertion that the whWe wealth of India 
is produced by men as illiterate as any savages hardly needs any 
qualification. There are some Europeans, and some natives work- 
ingfri the manner of Europeans, employed in agriculture as planters, 
jo nsanufectotes as foremen or managers, bat these are obviously 
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excepti6ii|,, wd in the main ,we leave the great work of {itodne|ie».- 
to the gtimhce of blind ignorance. , The writer has ,co9ifes$4<9^)|f 
personal experience of the, ^tate of education, 
and Orissa, as it affects the . condition of cnltivai^S 
He can assert as a matter within his own toowleci^, apaift frofla 
statistical evidence, that %ese classes, as elasise^,) a^. in . every, 
sens^ of the term illiterate, and that the primary ijretrne^on.^Ven 
in our schools, conducted W the present scale^, will- .ii<|ver,i*«actle 
them from their miserable intellectual state. t. 

It may be said, with much force,., that the present .time is 
not opportune for putting forward consideratiosps .which teS in, 
favor Of increased expenditure, ip as much as, , in spke of an 
enhancement in the scale of •taxatioa, gre^ . dijflSpiihyv is 
maintaining the finandal equilibrium. . This woul^ be most true if 
any immediate prospect could be seen of bett«|r;thjngp, <rf the 
approach of an era when popular education' cbuld be. promoted 
without any very great or disturbing dSbvt. the. polftieal. 
horizon offers no svfch vista. As Russia, with steady ..steps, 
approaches our North-Western frontier, as France assumes a position 
on our east, as Italy becomes a power in the Red Sea, as the. 
conquering nations of the West by degrees acquire domination 
throughout Asia -and Africa, it becomes &iily more evident that 
Indian military expenditure will ultimately be maintained upon 
something approaching to the European scale. There seems no 
probability of the arrival of a time when such a costly improve- 
ment as the introduction of elementary education among the 
working classes can be effected without considerable sacrifice,, or 
with less exertion than would be required now. And^it is certain 
that until we can brace our nerves for the required spring, .the 
Indian masses must remain in the dismal swamp of poverty. Ignor- 
ance and want are insepamble companions ; if we have not the 
cx>urage to banish the fiiit we must submit to the perpetual presence 
of its associate. No political change, no alteration in the ohannela 
of trade, no relief by the emigration of the surplus population, can 
render fruitful the industry of the uninstructed ; a bare pittance, 
the means of sustaining existence, being all that nature o£to ae the 
reward of unskilled labor. On the other hand it may fiiirly be 
said that the working classes, when duly educated^ wdE nave* 
permanently submit to destitution, their work will he sufficiently 
productive to earn them a decent livelihood, where their menbeis 
are not excessive, and they will so regulate their numbers, , and 
the distribution of their industry, by emigration and othonriie, 
as to prevent themselves frotn being starved by the oBtaols of 
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ovmsrawiitbig. When, then, it is ask^ W^lethhr we eam^afford to 
j«y the cost 'Of popular edytatioa, the "pejpjy vo^ b^ 'can we 
allfoni the mas' caused by popular ignofiipte^ Jt must be owned 
that thb bapenditbpe'to be &ced is latge, altitough very much 
less -than that iiltcurred in European countries, where salaries 
of elem<^tary teachers are so much higher. Jndeed nothing in 
connexion with elementary instruction in Bengal is so remarkable 
as its extraordinary cheapness, a school costing on the average 
to Government only nine rupees a year. But the numbers to be 
provided fo# SO eYiOmiobs that' the expense of universal educa- 

tion would Certainly be vast. When r^l we have the courage 
to &ce The hrst step towards suCh a consummation was 
taken in Btig^and by the combination of the friends of popular 
instnietion in such associations as the British and Foreign 
School Society, and the National Society ; if gentlemen of influence 
m this 'country would inaugtate a similar movement they wouW 
ceafer the greatest of all possible benefits on the people and cm 
the state. 
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THEBAW, BF EmMAQ^ 

11 . 

Thebaw, whose name is hakea a towp in^ the; Shan 
States, was the eleventh in sticcession ftORi AiotQ{MSt., His pjiother, 
the Loungshay Queen, was a daughter of one ci the Shan States. 
Thebaw was bom in that notable period in Indian histcny, 1857. 
His father was Min-done-Min, late King of Bptnah. Old Min- 
done-Min had such a large household to look ad;^, so many 
sons and daughters, that it is not surprising to leant that many of 
his children were neglected He must often have found it difficult 
even to . remember their names. Min-done was a wise, or politic 
King, and a fairly able ruler, nevertheless, he had the developed 
tendency of all Eastdm Monarchs, a love ,of pleasure, and the 
results attending a devotion to pleasure were shown m the little 
care he bestowed on his family arrangements, and the heedlessness 
he manifested to the up-bringing of hischfidren. 

Min-done had fifty-three recognized wives — the unrecognized 
were unlimited, — by whom he had forty-eight sons and sixty-two 
daughters, or a happy family of one hundred and ten childfen. 
What an amount of heart-burning, jealousy, and ftmily squabbles 
did such an Eastern household represent. If tlie patriarch Jacob — 
who lived in exceptionably fevourable days— experienced the 
bitter ftuits, resulting from an household of only four wives 
and their progeny of thirteen children ; if Jacob, though not a 
devotee of pleasme, but a primeval herdsman, found it 
impossible to train his children in righteousness and judgment, 
what must have been old Min-done’s experience 1 

His palace at Mandalay was the scene for the display of 
petty family jealousies, leading to family intrigues, and in succession, 
to dark family crimes. It is true that the etiquette in the court 
of the golden-footed monarch was as , strict as that observed in 
the Court of Ahasuerus. Yet despite the strictures of etiquette, 
the moral atmosphere of the palace was toned by the current 
of feeling present in this huge disorganized femily. Human feel- 



ing ’#iir either burst the bonds, thrbw off the venew ahtt the gild- 
inf^, leff state eer^onial, of glide bedeath it aU, and so find 
an outlht. History teaches us, that no bdiwhr^jte strong enotlgh, 
no strictures strai^t tsnough, to curb the ih^ings of the human 
heart, ibis demons df manifesting those feelings. 

Ea^ OiM> of Min-done’s wives telt'ft to be her duty to try 
and supplant her rivals, and to oust her rivals' children, in fhvour 
of her ovmn. ^The King’s ears were contihually assailed by tales 
of {nfideHty,, cpiKMikrning some ope or 9ther of his wives. The 
children too Vecaine t^e victims of tin; rivals. 

Min-done Was an Eastern Khig /ar Excellence ; and he formed 
his likes’ and dislikes lifter the'shnilitude df an Eastern monarch. 
It re(piired oaaly a fiivourite, or with still more Certitude, the 
lavounte of the harem for the thue being, to whisper in the King's 
ear regaidihg the frailtieS' and fi^ibles of some one of his wives, 
or use the same disparaghiff method respecting even his own chil- 
dren, and the pmpoSe was ncCOmplished ; and ever after the King 
found it difflciilt to t<de#ate the presence of the maligned ones. 
So it happened ithat many of the King's children IK'ed almost m a 
state of banishment frdm the presence of their father. To Eng- 
lishmen atfd English women such a state of affairs in a household 
appears dreadful. Surely such mbn and women can feel sympathy 
for Thebaiv, for he was one of these uafortnnate children ; and 
his future wife, Soopazeh-Lat, was another. The child Thebaw 
lived by sufferance. His education iti literature and manners, the 
manners pertaining to a prince, was completely neglected. 

No one would hate ever dreamt, while seeing the little boy 
placing about in his mother’s apartments, that theie was such a 
future in store for him, as the throne of Burmah ; and still loss 
w'ould this onlooker have been able to forecast, that after a short 
reign, he would bring down the dynasty of Alompra with a crash, 
and he himself the last of the Burmese Kings. » The little neg- 
lected boy had, however, great natural abilities, a certain quick- 
ness of intelligence, which waited development, as we gather from 
the subsequent mastery he acquired, of abstruse Bhuddist lore. 

When Thebaw was tw'elve years old, through the influence 
at the palace, of doctor Marks, the well-known Missionary edup- 
tionist, he was placed at his new' sclMol as fr pupil, but so sliort 
a time Was he allowed to be — doubtless -tfarou^ the jealousy 
of some one of the queens — ^under the good doctor’s care ; less 
thsin twelve months, tltat it is fiircical to say that he received 
cveh a prelinunaf>‘ English education. Aftei being removed 
from doctor Mark’s care, Thebaw was placed in one of the 
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Royal Monaiiteries, intime^e became a Budidfaie neopbyt^ i|i;i4 
so diligent was he in his studies, that he tooh 
law and other subjects. At one time it >vas l^%re4, 
intended adopting a monastic life. His mother ,Wia 8 ,«ey»|tilik 4 ue«i 
of Min-done, and there could be no question at the .tim^ h^ 
ever sitting as King in Burmah. In boj^iopd THehavr , fond 
of athletic and active gantes, more especwlly qifoheh , 

In after yecu-s, wlien Thebaw had gro^ tq be . t^Wthrhe 
adopted a somew'hat similar role . to that whfoh JPasha 

represented in Egypt ; Thebaw belonga4 fo . those days* to tihe 
advanced and liberal, but the natfo^aJ, psuty in Btfonah^ He 
looked with suspicion on fordgnem. Ho would have had Btoraah 
for the Burmese, His notions of a national pajsty were-very 
crude, and from an Englisli point of vfowt extramdy tpsatisitctcay . 

There is no doubt that while a young .prinoe} ThehaiW* frO)» 
some cause or other, had a strong feding of .aversion fcur Eng^'sh,- 
men. He was gradually outgrowing th;^ fooling, but. at ope ttfoe 
it was very strong. It was owing to this feeling, Uwt he never 
attempted, when he had the oppoitunitfos of so dding, to acqiure 
a knowledge of the English language. This feding ofThebaw’s, 
was a counterpart of thd feeling disp^ed by the older Miussul- 
men of India. It is only Mufsnliftans, of the; present day 
who show an appreciation of English education., That .Thelfew 
now cherishes a feeling of resentment , against the English, it 
would be silly to deny. TliatThebaw will qarry this strong 
feeling of resentment with him to the grave seems certain, He 
feels himself as much d^ed as Napoleon did at Helena. 
Though Thebaw possibly tliinks. he has more ji^t cause for com* 
plaint. And so he has. 

According to -the polity of civilized nations, a cartel of war 
must be thrown down in a significant niapner, and accepted 
like spirit. After the war has been waged and the victqr declared, 
the vanquished loses, or more often but pledges, territory, to pay 
for the cliarges of w'ar incuited by his foe. This polity of nations 
is based on equity and righteousness, and it is a .polity tliat 
acknowledges that the God of the whole earth is the, suzerain of 
Kings and the judgo of nations ;• and hence it behoves them in 
doling with one another to be just and even .^nerous. Jo tfeufl 
on a fellen foe, or to attack the unprepared ie deemed, a piM^nal 
dishonour. Thebaw, an independent King, did not eTen^^h.t, he 
^ve tlie invaders of his territory no trouble i was i^ply a 
w'alk over for the British troops. » All the trouble. Waste of,nioney, 
and the outpouring of the blood of many a gallant follow* has 
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ThtebaVs depositiofii. Th^sbaw has ««- 
fedfiiy fiiU punhihmfcTif. A h«£rd m^aiiuire indeed, has 

heeft'deatt to hi!hi. 

Of Kfttg Mitl-done Min*s many sons, the NyOimg yaiii Prince 
WkS'''the’‘’Ritdtfrite, kftd it Svas this Prince, whom old Min-dotie 
deSSced’ for, knd nominated as, his successor, but the old King's 
woteOn Wnd wete'loo Sftrong, or rather too subtle for him, and 
phlatfe ifttrigiie chan^M the eatds of succession and brought about 
a Wsult \rtilch was contrary to the late King’s wish. 

The Queen of the South, or the chief Queen of old Min-done, 
intrigued Wifii Tynedah MeOgj-ee, who wak even then a minister of 
iittfw/ttantJe'M MkiWfeUay, to putTliebaw in the place of the Nyoung 
yan Princte, on the King's demise. The Tynedah Mengj-ee was 
Caf)taft‘i of the King’s guard, ahd could owing to this office carry out 
the project successfully, if the/fcompact was only kept secret. The 
arrangement was kept as close as the grave. The prince who was 
most inter^ted in the niatter had not the slighest suspicions of the 
plot ; nor had of royal princes. 

The reason the Queen of the South manifested so earnest 
and ahsothing an interest in Thebaw’s career, was that old, old 
one, and tO which is attributable neatly all of man’s sorrow, and 
which, it fe regrettable that truth cCUapels one to say so, has been 
the cauke of so many deeds of darkness and violence, from the 
period of Adam’s fall up to the moment of writing ; a woman 
wds at thfe bottom of the queen’s interest, or to be quite accurate, 
tWo women were the cause which tempted the chief queen to 
contemplate evil doing. 

'Thebaw’at the time, 'W’as just that sort of youth to create mis- 
chief among the ladies ; being comely m appearance. Tall and 
well-btfilt, of fair complexion, and frank, manly countenance, the 
notable points of which are a good forehead, clear steady eyes, 
and a firm but steady mouth. Though from pressure of drum- 
stances Thebaw had at one time intended to adopt a monastic life, 
yet nature had carved him out tor a lady’s man, If the truth 
must he told he would have made a bad monk, for he was m his 
element wlren in feminine society, causing ft stir and flutter 
among his fair countrywomen, and captivating the hearts 6t 
many a one. 

The Queen of the South had two fair daughters, Seim 
Soopayah, the eldest, and Soopayah Lat, The Princess Soopayah 
hat fell friadly fn love with Thebaw, though at the time, he did 
not Irethfn her affection, but was much enamoined of her sister. 
It may he remaricable in passing, that both these Prmcessesdiad 
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strong opinions about the necessity of even dual wiveS) and 
they certainly never dreamt of contemplating their husband’s htaiw 
as being a Seraglio, such a Seraglio as their &ther had, ahd in 
which they vvere brought up. These novel ideas for Burman 
girls, who were Buddhists by religion ; this ability to rightly 
guage the evils of polygamy.; were received by from, the 
good Lady Superior of the Roman Catholic Convent and School 
at Mandalay. The Princess Soopayh^Lat was ad eSpecM fiivoth 
rite of hers and returned her ai^tion ; for this gO(^ lady, who 
was always a welcome visitor at old Min*done's palace at 
Mandalay, took special notice of the neglected child--whose 
presence in the palace the King barely tolerated-r-and never 
\ isited the place without a toy or some bon-bons in the pocket 
ui her dress as a present for the little girl, seating her on W lap 
and trying by her notice to make up fthr the dearth of love the 
child experienced. 

Well then the queen-mother settled the difficulty her 
diiughters were in this wise, she proposed that both should become 
the wives of Thebaw ; Soopayah-I^t, was so much in love that 
she dropt her objection to dual wives, and as expected her mother’s 
proposal ; Selin-Soopayah objected to the arrangement. Their 
mother having arranged the matter thus liad naturally henceforth 
an interest in Thebaw, and being an ambitious woman, she 
planned to place him on the throne, thinking both to rule him 
and the kingdom through her daughters, but the instrument she 
used to accomplish her purpose, firustrated in a great measure 
her high hopes. The Tyne^h Mengyee, after carrying out the 
Plot successfully, became too strong for her powers of control, or 
even for those of the young Prince, whom she had caused to 
wade through a sea of blood to the throne. Even Thebaw’s 
astute and strong-minded wife, Soopayah-Lat, was unable to 
manage the Tynedah Mengj^^ee. 

When the Tjmedah Mengyee became chief minister of the 
State, he joined hands with men of like desires and purposes as 
himself, and they formed a ring round the unfortunate Thebaw, 
the influence of which he was unable to overcome. Thebaw 
cannot be held to be blameless, and it is not the desire of the 
writer to hold him up as a saint, all he pleads is, that when 
judging him care should be taken not to judge him after a European 
standard. The English constitutional standard will be espedally 
unsuitable. One must always bear in mind that Thebaw was 
matured in the traditions of an ' Eastern Court, and that Court 
was the barbarically absolute Court of Bunnah. The traditioiis 
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of his HousO had taught him that it vm no crime to remove 
rmda out of' his path. It » therefore' utfeasonablo to expect he 
could' havo app^edated any othmr standard of rectitude. Thebaw 
has Shmedi atid'i^ined greatly. The question before civilized men, 
is not one of imhiaculateness, but of ju^^ment, of the measure 
of pumshmoit' that has been meted ottt to him. Has Thebaw 
received a just teoompense of his deeds ? Did he in the days of 
his pridoai^ofhia strength sow in cruelty and blood and is he 
reaping but the bitter firuits now ? If it is so man may pity him, 
but man cannot ameliorate his condition. 

I believe it will be found' that when the historj’^ of that 
bloody time at Manthday, comes to be investigated impartially, 
that the historian will record that Thebaw' sinned rather by weakly 
assent,' when he should have opposed firmly, than by direct com- 
mands. Thebaw has not a cruel nature. He is not a callous 
monster. He was fond of eastern display, of magnificence, of 
pleasure, and of wine. But his drinking habits have been much 
exaggerated, like evmy other matter that has been imputed to 
him. The Government of India has Thebaw now as State 
Prisoner, and they have every opportunity of reading his character 
rightly ; of course excepting the haughty reserve becoming a 
captive King. The Government can tell whether the man is 
a confirmed drunkard and a callous-hearted barbarian. I believe 
the general opinion regarding Thebaw has undergone a radical 
change. 

To go back to the causes that brought Thebaw to the throne 
of Burmah. When Min-done-Min died, the Tynedah Mengj'ee as 
Captain of the King’s guard had bntire control of the palace. To 
enable him to carry out the plot organized by himself and the 
chief queen, he concealed the King's death, till their plans w'ere 
ripe ror execution ; they managed to conceal the fact of the death 
for some days, so that none even of the Princes, the late King’s Sons, 
had the least suspicion that such an occurrbnce had taken place, 
though there were nineteen of them at the time at Mandalay : all 
of whom had better pretensions to the throne than it was said 
Thebaw had. Well, the object the Tynedah Mengyee had in 
concealing the King’s death was soon manifosted. He sent out 
forged letters to these Princes, lestters dwt purported to be written 
by the dead King, and requiring their presence at the Palace. The 
suspicion of some of these Princes, fortunately for themselves, 
was aroused in some way, or at the eleventh hour some informa- 
tion of the facts may have leaked out of the palace and had been 
conveyed to them, however it was, these princes were suspjpious 
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enpugh to disregard the mandate, a»d for security to $y tpj the 
English Residency, where they sought and obtained the prQteefiw* 
of the English Resident. The rest of the Prin<^ went t|n^* 
piciously lu the palace, and were seiaed and imprisoned, cmd the 
impedimenta being thus removed Thebaw was prodainjed Kpyf. 

The Burmese have a very elastic marriage code, nevertheless 
a Borman cannot marry hjs own half-sister, yet though this is the 
law for the people, it is not the law for the king, for rqyal etiquette 
demands that the Kiitg should iqarjry , one , of half-sisters. 
Another peculiar kingly rule is that which compels the eldest 
daughter of the king tp assume the Pame and position of Tadeen- 
deing, which means that the princess is not frpe to qmriy ti^ tM* 
king’s death. Selin-Sooppyah had occupied this.unenviahfo podtitwi, 
but now that the king was dead she .was. free tp jp^ny,, and 
fortunately not only was she a young wotpan yej, bqt her. future 
husband, Thebaw, was deeply enamoured pf her. Selip-Soqpayah 
had, however, her own conviction about the pi^^triiponial, ati^, 
and refused to consent to bcconm Thebaw’s wife unless she occupied 
that position alone, ^he especially objected to occupy it in 
conjunction with her sister. 

The Soopayah-Lat .bp£e great love to Thebaw, and at jthis 
time, of the two sisters she had morp influence with her njiptiuBr, 
the chief Queen, and who was npw, for a Ijttle vylufo, the real 
head of the government and the controller of Ufo rpyal Ivousehojdt 
Soopayah-Lat would not yield up her desire to become Tliebaw s 
wife nor would Selin^Supayah. withdraw fronj her finply expressed 
purpose never to marry Tliebaw expept on her q.wn stated pop* 
ditions. Thebaw was a true B,uH»an, and though h® loved Splin- 
Soopayah madly, yet could .nqt see the reasonableness pf hei^g 
called upon to give up tho.fotntetnorial privilege of the Bwiiese 
Kings, to have as many vyives as they chose, especially as there 
was a pietty young woipani who confessed her love for him and 
was willing to take the place, of the seepnd wife. Tljebaw copld 
not seethe justice of bpurg,.oalfed upon to ipake sucili a -sacrifice. 
Selin-Soopayah would nqt hq moved, by pemuasfon, feopi hep flrm 
resolution, and in the .end effected her escape frotn the pahiee 
and entered a convent. Thebaw waa so angered nt berfijgU-aud 
at the step she had tak^yJjat he inflicted saugmnary pumshotent 
on two maids of hopour ,whe had eonnrved at l^r eseapq, by 
ordering their hands to be cut .off, 
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MEMALB BDWATION IN INI>IA. 

It haa often been remarked that' the Hindus, by Hindus 
I inchide all laoes born in India inespeetive of caste and oreed, 
cannot a^re to be a great nation, unless their females are proper- 
ly educated and allowed the freedoni to mix in Society like 
their Farsi or English sisters. Any one who calmly considers the 
ooiuhtion of our females, must admit that it is impossible for the 
Hindus to retrieve the fallen fortunes of their country, unless 
their fsmales are properly educated. Male education is rapidly 
^reading in all parts of the em|»re and Schools are being opened 
almost every ^y. The number of males who are atmuEdly 
coming out of these institutions, has become so large that it 
presents a senona problem to our rulers to solve how they should 
be employed. A krge number of unemployed men in the country 
IS a diatiiHt source of danger to the Government, and it is tlm 
boupdcn duty of every stable and steadily advancing administra- 
tion to supply employnient to tlie unemployed. While a proftise 
diSiision of eduootion has created a plethora of educated men in 
the middk ranks of life, its advance amon^t our females, is only 
^[ipreaiafale when it is not quiescent. An educated woman hi 
India is like a rare bird of chamting plumage and tone, udiich can 
only he seen in a deaert country in a specially favoured oasis. 

The education of females must precede that of males, for it is 
from woman that man receives education, arid it is tlie decree 
of ProvideBce that the sterner passions should grow out of the 
softer emotions of the women. The portrait of the man in pefrfec- 
tkm is a happy blending of lights and shades which cannot be 
rsieeted in actual life unless the woman is perfected. The greatness 
of a natieiii is in a dhsct ratio to the gim^iess of the woman, and 
wheire the latter stands on a high ground, the nation is elevated. 
In Amedcft where dm females have attended a high position 
in seeiety^ very groat has been the advancement of the nation. 
There the woauui depends rni herself and hence the whole nation is 
se}f*reliiAt, lo France the women are much addicted to pleasure 
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and these pleasure-seeking propensities are consuming the vitals of 
this otherwise mighty nation— of all the European nations ; the 
Turks are the most backward, because their women ari^ slaves. 
Living in the midst of liberty and light, enjoying me oil^Mnttuiities 
of becoming a truly great nation, yielding to none in physical and 
martial prowess, the Turks are gradually receding instead of march- 
ing 'onward in the career Of national advancement And- this 
lamentable state of afi&irs is mainly due to the present^ deplorable 
condition of their females. The above remarks tq^ly to the whole 
Mahomedan nation, whether they inhabit the steppes in the 
Central Asia, the Mountains of Catml, the shores of Persia, or 
the plains of Hindustan, llie Mahomedan nation cannot rise 
above its present ler'el unless its women are freed from slavery. 

The condition of females is a safe index to the condition of 
the nation. In Bengal the nation faithfully rdlects the condition 
of the females. Amongst the educated community, we see the same 
v'ant of union, the same fear and n^ousness on occasitms of im- 
portance, the same eternal hankering after ornamental titles, petty 
jealousies, and quarrelsomeness, and the same desire for pleasure, 
poetry and the indulgence of the imagination. Royal proclamations, 
political demonstrations, and congresses, cannot make the nation 
prosaic and practical, united and free. The "better half” loaded 
with heavy weights, drags down the other half in its up-hill career, 
and the result is that a steady national advancement is impossible. 
The lessons of union and liberty in congresses, can leave no per- 
manent impressions on the minds of those who {nactise disunion 
and slavery at home and amongst their dearest pledges. Amongst 
the martial races in India, the Sikhs, the Rajputs and the Mahrattas, 
the nation faithfully reflects the martial spirit and courage for 
which their females had been remarkable from the days of old. 
The House of Commons exists in England, because similar political 
associations may be seen amongst English women who appreciate, 
discuss and sympathise with the various subjects which the great 
commoner agitates in the House. An Englishman is a statesman 
at home and abroad and learns to sustain his fight more at home 
amongst the females than in the battle field. The present struggle 
for Irish independence, would have long been over and suppressed 
by Government had not the Irish wonfan encouraged the 
national efforts. She accompanies the patriot in his manly 
endeavour to regain the lost liberty of his nation and she partici- 
pates with him, in his dangers and trials and consoles and enlivens 
him even in the darkness of the dungeon. What foils US' in the 
hour of danger is the ever-recurring thought of our family and 
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chikfa’Wij.-n ?igj(iaaii stern p^fonnaoce oCflur duti^ winch we 
owe to <njir may deprive ..ps of the wily means 

of jSpppipsriiiJi^ them; hut if these yeiry ,,person« for whom 
we are lamopsw by our side and their sympathy en- 
courage pa in oufjordinary work of self-sacdhce, qm strength to 
do our <lMri«e.heeom(eaii«uiieasurably greater. 

Is regard to echioation the Indian^females may be divided 
into four elaaaes*. • *, 

1st Cla$?Hj-Xh08e wlio are free and educated, 
and ClasaT-Thoae who are free but uneducated. 

3rd Class— Those who are not ffee,>ut educated. 

4tb Qass — Those who are not free and uneducated. 

Females of the drat Class may be found amongst the Parsis, 
the Mahrattas and the Riypoots^ but their number is so in- 
significant when compared with the entire female population of these 
races, that their existence, serves the purposes pf models only. 
I have not in hand the stat^ics of female education for the whole 
ol India, and it is difficult to compare the progress made in this 
respect amongst the various races in India. In the central 
provinces, comprising the territories of the Nisam, the Scindia, 
the Holkar, the Gaekwar and othw petty Fajput princes, 
female education has made very little progress and it is 
difficult to meet with any educated woman. Only the other 
day, in the vast provinces owned by the Nizam, a girl for 
the first time appeared in a public Examination and succeeded in 
passing the upper primary Examination i The Nizam's terntories 
may be considered the very centre of the Zenana Jail to which the 
Indian females have been consig^ied. In these tenltories females 
mentioned under the 4th class only may be seen. Among the 
Rajputs, females though free are not allowed to mix freely with 
the males, and in imitation of the Mussalman Zenmia system, 
restrictions have been imposed and their freedom much curtailed. 
In Hyderabad and other Mohamedan tcrritones, females of the last 
class are predominant, tliey being neither free nor educate. 

Females of the ist class may be seen in the southern Pre- 
sidency, where the females are free and a portion of them, 
however small, are educated— of late female education, h^s 
made progress in Bengal, while in Behar and Orissa, it is very 
backward. In these provinces, the Zenana system prevails and 
it offers the greatest hindrance to education, A girl's scholastic 
career, if any, ceases at a very early age, say ii or iz, wlien she 
is married, for it is outrageous to society to allow a married girl to 
attend a public institution. Any knowle<%c she may gather while 
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in st^odl at a tender age, or which she May obtain ih after 
life, can scarcely deserve 'the name of education. Her ;^yst<iai 
powers remam undeveloped and she is geherally ihcaptlbfe of 
doing any thing whidh /e^ires sustained botiily daeftfen. Nb 
eftbrt can be made to gitet W a physical training, as she is ^Ut 
within the four walls of her house as soon as she is hiiltfried. And 
the Consequence is tltaf dap never expedt physical 

education which riding, waling, running andswinindillgdah''iaibfte 
give her. This is one of iffe principal cahses viddei^ have made the 
inhabitants of these ProVinSes, wes9( and e^ynftdtm. Tfaoi^h 
intellectually superior to edier nations, they lagf behind in the 
maich of races. StrengtlToF mind is indfSSohib^ cdhhectbd with 
strength of body ; courage, intrephlfty and power bf eddUranbe can 
only be possessed bj’ persons who are phySiCaHy strod^, and the 
strength can only be secured ^y a nation whose 'women atO stfohg. 
Among a nation like the Bengalees, the physicid education of 
their women cannot be avd^b8tirtiated. This edtf6atioh is ks tthiCh 
required fbr boys as Ibr -giils, awd when IbaVe okrt from tour 
gymhasiunvs our girls, ow attempt to give a physical trahiftig 
t6 otor nation becomBs truly ’halfdiearted. If we ate reailynspifing 
to be a great nation, thecrfitst reqOisite Js to make ottrselvtos 
physically strong, bUt diis caimot be mfectfed uiftH We have mkde 
our females Strong. leaders of thbugbt and action shonld 
therefore desire the best piaCtiCal means, W'hereby oUr woirteA 
may receive a phjWicat tolfotalion tendihg to make ^em strong 
mothers giving birth to s^rptig children. 

K. P. SIRCAR. 


(TaiJie continued.) 
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TBB qvben op Modern Dities. 

1 . 

Th£RE is but onfe Paris In the Ivorld, — and that is Pans 1 
It MrOuld be difficult in any other part of the world to find such 
a crowd of public monuments’ and magnificent public buildings 
and fine specimens of architecture. It would be difficult to match 
her splendid Boulevards with spacious footpaths and fine rows of 
trees, and brilliantly lighted caffis on either side thronged with 
people until midnight ! The Bois de Boulogne is a perfect forest 
turned into a Park ! The limpid Seine with her numerous bridges 
is a perfect pipture, seen from any, eminence. And as the visitor 
standing on such eminence surveys the whole town of Paris under 
his feet, — surveys on the South of the Seine the double tower of 
Notfe Dame, the domes of the Pantheon and the Sorbonne, the 
gilded spire of La Chapelle and the gilded dome of the Hotel des 
Invalides — as he runs his eye towards the west over the Arc de 
Triomphe and the twelve beautifiil avenues stretching in different 
directions from the Arc, — as he admires the Champs Elys6, the 
Place de la Concorde, the gardens of the TuiJeries, and the 
magnificent palace of Louvre all in one line along the north bank 
of the Seine, and as he sees a forest of beautiful houses and fine 
Streets stretching far away from that river to the north, as far 
as the heights of Montmatre and La Vfllette, — he can scarcely 
believe that so lovely a picture is not file vision of a dream, — 
that a view so noble and so perfect can be a busy crowded city, 
the o^ntre of busy traffic, ind swarming with two millions of busy 
hardf working men and women t * 
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But the distinguishing and unique beauty of Paris coi^sts 
not so much in Jier numerous palaces and noble Churchea and 
fine public buildings and streets, as in the harmony and propor* 
tion in architecture which strikes the observer in every streM that 
he turns into. Thete ^e grander hotels in the world than the 
Grand Hotel of Paris, -^but it is only In Paris that the grand 
hotel is matched and fronted in every direction by bcMises which 
in style and architecture correspond with the hotel. The new 
Opera of Paris though one qf the nuMt magiufipmt* in 

Europe has its rivals in Qtl|^ citie^'-rhuyit » Paritfthat 

such a building is set off by lines of balding on every side, six or 
seven store}’s high, worthy of the O^era. The place de la Con- 
corde is perhaps the finest square in Europe, — but its beauty con- 
sists not only in its fine statues and founiahis and the Egyptian 
obelisk in the centre but on the perfect symmetry in buildings 
and architecture jn every ^roctiou. The gardppa of 4^e Champs 
Elys^ on the west correspond with the gardens of tne Tuileries 
to the east, and the beautiful Church of Madeleine to the 
north corresponds with the Chpmbrq df^ Efeput^ the 

Seine to the south 1 And this is >^bat strikes i^ho yi^tpr every- 
where in Paris. In every streef qial Bpqleyard thqre ^ a 
uniformity and hanqony in architqctqre which consi(|ef4hIy 
to the beauty and magnihceqce of thy houses and hipldhigs, 

I reached Paris on the nfght of the 25th September and a 
fortnight was scarcely sidhcient to enable me tq gq through this 
labyrinth of lovely sights and fine holdings which mqkes Paris 
the Queen of Modem cities in the world. 

How shall I begin au accouht of this wonderfql * city ? V^here 
shall I find a starting point* in this labyrinth ? Probably an qccount 
of Paris should begin naturally with that portion of it w;}pcli w^ 
historically the first commencement of this great city and which 
IS still considered its centre and called the “ cit^.’’ 

The Seine flows East and West and modern Pf^ris stretches 
to the North and South of this river. But in the far remote past 
Paris did not extmid to either bank of the river but wras eonfinqil 
to the two islands in the Seine which are now known the cjt^ 
Or Old Paris. It was in these two islands that the Parisu» a 
wandering tribe of barbarians, settled tbemlelyes some centuries 
before the time of Julius Caesar and of the poman couqt/^t, 
When the Romans conquered Caql they made thqse ti^ 
their head quarters fqr twq or three centuries tqgqthari hbt m the 
fourth century Constantins Chlonis founded qu 
of the river a palace the remains of which atiH O-xist at the I^qtel 
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Lt^ itf^ tEb ttoEbb»s had loft ^ two islafi^ stilt 
reflhdiieif and indi^ tho town scarcely 

eXtenlftid iKw^ 13 «^oil 4 'tbe^ i^nds. The Mdtovihgian Idnga^and 
the cesidbd in these ishtfido, add when Rollo 

th'O' o&iiee NoiWtad chiefe ssUled up tlie Seine and 
invaddd'‘P8ffis; the titnid dtizefas vainly attempted to defend 
theihselved within the wdlls of the^ fortified islands. The hardy 
Noitnansf re^atedly sacked the ihlands although unable to keep 
possession 01 them. At last Hugh Capet the founder of the third 
dynasty in Prance restored order in the kingdom, and built a new 
pafafce in one of tins inlands, and his successors Oontinued to live 
in it for centuries after. It was not till the twelvth century that 
Loni^ the Big left these historical islands and built the first palace 
on the north Side of the Sdne, on the site of the modem Louvre, * 
and the gredt Phillip AuguSths, the companion of RichmdCoeur de 
Lion of England' in the thiril Crusade, erected a circle of fortifica* 
tions round it. An account of Paris therefore should naturally 
begin Witfr an account of these two historical islands in the Seine. 

And thbse islands havh a very different appearance now from 
what they fahd au the time of the wandering Parish or even at 
the time 6 t the Rdmahs. Conspicuous among the many edifices 
that are c^ovtfted lipoh these islands stands the noble cathedral 
of Notre Dkifie the finest Church in Paris if not in France. It 
was’bnili: betWeeh 1163 and nfia’A.D., and is 417 ft. long and 158 
broad and its fine square towers m the ftont and its beautiful 
spire can be seen ftom miles and miles beyond the limits of Paris. 
The whole of the exterior of this splendid edifice is beautifully 
carVeff, ■While the general effect of the interior is solemn and 
imposing. Seventy-fi've lofty and graceful columns raise the 
vauithig to a height of no ft. while the long Cloisters running all 
rooifd make'theview imposing indeed. The otgimm the Cathedral 
is one of the finest in the world and has $000 pipes, and I do not 
thfittk r have ever heUrd anything finor or more imposing 
than thO sb^ce ih the Notre Dame on one of the Sundays I 
pUSSed'in Paris. • 

Xhnost fronting the Notre Daihe is the noble pile of buildings 
called thbPalkiC de Justice which is a court house, a Police office 
and’ a Prison, and also enclosed within its U'alls the ancient 
cathddral of La Chapelle. The greater part of this Court hpttse 
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has beet) built since 1871, when the older structure was ahupst 
entirely destroyed by the communist incendiaries. This e$b^Ve 
range of buildings witli its round towers stretches aloni; tW ^||iu 
for a considerable distance and has a noble appearance brom ^e 
north bank of the river, but its principal foquie is on the east side 
on the Boulevard de Palais. I walked through soysrel of the courts 
and the large waiting room, — Salle des Pas Perdus, — ope of the far- 
gest waiting rooms in existence, })mng 226 feet by 84 fept, The Gal* 
erie des Merciers contains the statues pf the fot^ Prmlch kipp who 
have distinguished themselves as legislators, va,, Phillip Augustus 
and St. Louis, Charlemagne and Napoleon Bonapartq. The 
Cunciergerie contains almost all that is left of the historic buildings 
licre, the Tour de Cesar, the Tour de I'Horloge and the Tour 
d’Argoit, in the latter of which Robespierre and the beautiful and 
unfortunate Marie Antoinette were imprisoned before their 
execution. 

La Sainte Chapelle is one of the most beautibil little churches 
■in existence and was erected in 1245*48 by St. Louis of France 
as a palace chapel and also as a shrine for sacred relics, (twice 
removed to the Notre Dame) viz., a portioa of the so call^ true 
cross and of the crown of thorns purchased according to tradition 
from the king of Jerusalem for 300,000 franks* Irrespective of 
its supposed sanctity this church is on account of its beauty justly 
regarded as one of tlie most valuable treasures^ of France, and 
during the war of 1870 the church was carefully packed in wood 
with a layer of earth between the wood and the structure ! The 
Palais de Justice all round the church was burnt down, but the 
church w’as thus saved from destruction, and when c disentombed 
was found quite uninjured I 

The edifice consists of two chapels, one lower and the other 
above it. The upper chapel is 1 18 ft. in length and 66 ft. high, 
and nearly the whole of the wall surface is filled up with fifteen 
magnificent large windows of stained glass. The slender grace 
of the stone columns and the beauty of the stained glass most of 
It six hundred years old makes this chapel one of the most beauti* 
ful of Its kind in existence, 

These are the most prominent buildings in the islands of the 
Seine, and we will now cross over tp themorth bank, where as 
I have already stated Louis the Big built the fimt palace as late 
as the 1 2th century of the Christian era. The great Fhillip 
Augustus, who won back, the north of France from Richard I 
'and King John of England built a fortress on this very spot in 
1204 A,D, Over three hundred years later, the munificent 
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has been tsentw <rf Ewopejui polities, tot .ovpt throe jiw>drad 
yeaie. The raattoifttont Rile of buiUUqga couMuwced by Frai»ds I 
in iS4l, was JhufUly dto^V^i^edby Napoleop III wJthin the ntetpory 
of living men. The entee area covered by. this, paigoe isaiearly 
fifty attesiriaad the. palace op the wliole is antong the. most 
sumptuous buildings in existence. , 

France is a republic since 1871, and’kingsand empefors re- 
side in this palace no longer. But the Irfmvre ftdfils a Wgher and 
a nobler destiny^ and contains the richest and most magnificent 
collection of art treasures in the world. The picture galleries 
are on the upper floor, and I walked for hours and hours through 
the ornamented galleries, the walls of wluch were hung with the 
finest productions of the ^eatest painters that the world has 
produced. There is a profusion of pictures by Rubens, while 
Van Dyke and the other Flemish and Dutch masters are not un- 
represented. Further on are the productions of Munllo and the 
Spanish masters and then come Leonard] di Vipd and Titien 
and Raphael and the other immortal painters of Italy. The 
world renowned painting of Leonardi, — the last suppqr of Christ — 
IS here. But the Salon Carr^ is the most important room in the 
Louvre. Raphael’s celebrated Holy Family and the Beljys> Jardi- 
niere and St. Michael overcoming the- epemy di^ringpi^ these 
walls. Murillo’s Immaculate Conceptimi which every loyer of 
painting has admired in copy or photograph, was purchased for the 
Louvre for ,^24,000, and is Paul Veronese is represented m 
large Canvas, — ^his Marriage at Cana is the largest picture in the 
Lou\Te. Corregio’s Jupiter and Antiope, Titien’s Entombment 
and La Maitresse and several productions of Leonardi Da Vmci 
adorn the walls of the Salon Carre. 

Then comes the fine Gallery of Apollo beautifully ornamented 
and decorated, and then a succession of other rooms where the 
French school is represented. The English school is scarcely re- 
presented, — ^probably because the English have scarcely a school. 
Hogarth is a strong caricaturist, Landse^ has painted dogs pd 
horses, Turner has painted scenes. Sir Joshua Reynolds is the only 
master paiqtor in the true sense of the world, — but he is much in- 
ferior to the continental masters. 

I will never end if I begin a detailed account of the art 
treasures of the Louvre,— and I will therefore conclude by saying 
that the scnlpture of different nations is represented ii\ the lower 
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floor as pSifttihg is in the ti]pper. Onei din spend 
nSeftdfy afldd the rndmimedts of an anOieht 'Vr6idd.-^m6ftti^du 
frons with thehr hierogtjfphics 2, $60 ' fe^i 'itei^re 
moMMients from Aisyrm and ^byloh tlfetr ddheifrii^ 
ScTiptions 1500 years befi^e' Christ, and tlhe' l^dmn^ehts 

of Greece and Rome never shtcfe exiled iii thenilSSW^ gridSfe'' df 
in then- nobility of strmigth<aftd demeanonr. THte, oili|maf ’'V'ehtis 
of Milo (whose facsimile one sSeS in e^efy* dfe^n|-r6tfln) is 
here— and is among the noblest ^rodtictioiis 16 
modern world has inhwited from ancient Greece. Ifrdia dlone 
among the ancient countries of the worfd iS not rejilreSented in the 
art museums of Europe, — ^because India, distinguished by her 
andent poetry and philosophy, neVer duftivkted sculpture until 
in comparatively recent times. 

I have already stated that the Louvre took some cehturies 
m completion and gradually extended along the north bank of 
the Seine from the east to the west. To the west kgaih of this 
historic palace stood at one time the scarcely less celebrated 
palace of the Tuilleries, but which alas 1 exists no more. Catherine 
de Medicis constructed the pdlace in the sixteenth century and 
for three hundred years the pafade had an evenfftil history. The 
great Henry IV and Louis XIII resided in the' Tuilleries from' time 
to time, and the “Grande Moiiitrque" Louis XIV aiSo resided 
there* during the commencement Of his reign bht hb left it for 
Versailles afterwards, atid the Tuilleries Were abaiidbned for about 
a century. 

It Was in the year of the French Revolution in 178^ thUl the 
populace of FariS went M ma^e to Versailles, — the market 
women of the Halles forming a Urge portion Of the crowd,— and 
brought the unfortunate LoUis XVI back to the Tuilleries. 
On the loth August 1792 the populace armed in thousands, attack- 
ed the Tuilleries, massacred the faithful Swiss guards, toOk the 
palace, wrecked the apartments and destroyed its valuable con- 
tents or carried them to the Hotel de Ville. The pOor king who 
had taken refuge in tlie riding school was after two days carried 
to the temple wdierd he remained till his execution. 

. The Tuilleries were aghin attacked and taken by the 
mob in the revdiution of 1830 and dt *84%. Napoleon III 
on bis accession restored and adorned the Tuilleries and 
" many men not beyond middle age have frequently seen him 
leave the Tuilleries with the Empress and the Prince Im- 
perial, in state, escorted by soldiers'and surrounded by thousands 
of enthusiastic spectators.” But the storm of 1870 swept away 
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in Paris 

after ; the whieb 

fe?«)l<ition^ WiliMly ftertioyed^l^ fire 
by or the,#4^- ||jty iSyi aad fiwr m 

yj9ap^«C,j^ sepaaitjei} pf )WfigRifieeR|«i»lace 

waf a .9^4, Bioul(|e^i!}g,w«i|p$ t. {n ^my laat^ visit 

tp rWs ,itt ^isyi i aiese4«id r^i|i4,|i)l^ wi*b ^ ruina of 
n^y mifl fwest edifines of .,^.bMr« 4 y dty, .For ten 

ypars afl;^ j;bat date ‘* fhe clock dial of ithe.PaviUon de I'Horloge 
reinained attached tq the i^de,— the h^^da marking 19-30, 
lulf ao hour after noon of the a4tb May that being the hour 
when the work of destruction planned hy the commune waa -ftil- 
filled." At last the Municipality 4 ecid^ pit the removnl-of this 
memento of ancient royal prjde and of modem popular vandalism. 
The ruins were sold by auction fmd werp cafted away >— and not a 
trace now exists pf , the palan^ Of the Xniheries where 1^ kings 
and ambassadors and the gsteat pnes of ^ufppe were (d one time 
proud to find a place by the ^dp pf the Royalty Franca, 

The Arc do Triomthe dP Carriwiael panstructed by prdwr of 
Napoleon Bonaparte to cptnptemorate his victories of ' ifio$ and 
1806 formed at one time the gateway to the palace of the Tuih 
leries. The palace has npw di8apf>eai^^>T.-the gateway alone 
remains. Designed upon ,the model of. the arch, of Severus at 
Borne it is 48 ft. high and 64 ft. wide. < It was only a pedestal 
whereop was placed the world — renowned Quadriga or team of 
four hprses carried away from the St. Mark of Venice by Napo- 
leon as a trophy of his victories 1 On the fell of the Empire the 
Quadriga was restored to Venice and rejdaced by another group. 
Marble reliefe on the different sides represent the (Rfiformt vic- 
tories. of the Great Napolean, and an inswptiim in French 
dedicates the arch to tire French army vitAprious at Austerlitz in 
1805, on,the*anniversary of the crowning of. Napoleom 

The Palacft of Tuilleries stood tq thq west of the palace of 
Lpuvre,, and tq the west again of the TuiU^ea stood and still 
stands the ce^brated J^din of TtpHesfes, The heautiftil gardens 
with, fountains and statues in it eatpnd eas^^and west and in a 
straiglft j^e \yith the palaces, spoken pf above. Extend the same 
straight' hpe further westwards, and you. come to the Place de la 
Ckmopide, tb*nf tp the gardcjiSf called th^ Qjwnps Elyseea extend- 
ing tjfer ..v^qshvt^d ag . W as the towering and magnificent Arc de 
Tnpmphe, The anar^^etnent’ is so perfect and the line h so 
straight and unlRoken, that standing on the ^Louvre see 
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straight before you the gardens of the TuSleries, the obdisfe; Off the 
Place de la C(Hicorde, the lovely gardens the Champs Efysees 
and .far off the magnificent Arc de Triomphe closing the vie#, • 
The Place de la Concorde is one of the largest and finest 
Squares in Europe, being 390 yards long and ^e. The Seine 
flows by the sooth of this square, and beyond the Seine is vfefble 
the Cliambre des Deputes with its fine corinthian pillars. The 
Rue Royale stretches to thei north, terminating in the Church 
of Madeleine corresponding in its noble architectnre with, the 
Chambre des Deputes. The gardens of Tuilleries bound it on 
tlie east and those of the Champs Elysees on the west. In the 
centre of this noble square is the Luxor obelisk, an Egyptian 
monument of 1 500 B.C., and presented to Louis Philippe by 
Muhammad Ali Pasha of Egypt. It is 76 ft. high, and is erected 
on a block of granite 13 ft. high. North and south of this Obelisk 
are two noble fountains, representing the rivers and the sea respec- 
tively, while all round the* square are eight fine statues represent- 
ing ^rdeaux and Nantes, Rouen and Brest, Marseilles and Lyon, 
and Lille and Strasbourg respectively. Since the loss of Stras- 
bourg in 1871 the statue representing that town has been draped 
in mourning, and the following significant inscription is written 
under it : — 

“ Qui Vive ? France 1" 

such is the Place de la Concorde now, but it has a long and mourn- 
ful history to tell. In 1763 the place was first levelled and the 
statue of Louis XV was raised in its centre by an enthusiastic and 
loyal people j — nineteen years afterwards that statue was melted 
and coined into pennies (1792) dnd the title of the^square was 
changed into Place de la Revolution ! In the next year Louis XVI 
was guillotined on the very spot where his father’s statue had been 
erected twenty years before 1 For two years the fearful instrument 
did its bloody work on this spot, and 2,800 persons, — some of them 
the bravest and noblest that France has ever produced, — ^were 
decapitated on this gloomy spot. In 1799 the place was again called 
Place de la Concorde, — in 18x4 the name was changed to Place de 
Louis XIV, — in 1826 the name was again changed to Place de Louis 
XV., — and finally in 1830 it again assumed its present name. Race 
de la Concorde. I have only to add that this square has been a 
sil^t witness not only of the crimes and cruelty of Frenchmen 
but also of their humiliation' and shame. Prussian and Russian 
troops occupied this place in 1814 and tlie allied Powers again 
occupied it in 1815. And after the disastrous war of tSjt the 
German troops bivouacked on the same historic ground, 
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3BiUS6'd»'ia Coaeorde sttetdied fiur weattiraed tlia 
land of i'the^ 0Nani^ ^th the celebrated 

gatdetie the saute nama on either sidb*of ft; Morning noon 
this is « dieli|^tful and orowdM resott. Equestrians 
are s^ ki it hy^ seores m the numing, on their ‘way to the Bois 
de Bethogne. < In the afternoon the broad Avenue is thronged 
by an array of carriagss ^oh as not even the Rotten in 
London cidi e^l I On the south side this Atenue is the 
Palais de Tlndustre 'where various huhiBtrial products are exhi- 
bited all through the year, and where besides, the annual Safoti 
or exhibition of modern pahitinp is held from ist May to the 
15th June. On the north side of the Avenue is tlie Palais de 
I’Elysees oelebratod in French history. Built in 1718 it became 
in the reign of I^outs XV the property of the celebrated Madame 
de Pompadour. Napoleon ^naparte, dwelt in it for scmie time, 
and after his fall the Emperor of Russia and the Duke of Wel- 
lington occupied K during their occupation of Paris. Subsequently 
Louis Napoleon dwelt in it as Present of the Republic in 1848, 
and it was here that he planned the hnnous coup d'ttal of the 
1st December 1851 wh^ made him Emperor on the following 
day. Four years later the Queen of England dined here with 
the Emperor. The Emperor has since paid the penalty of his 
u)np d'etat and France is a republic again, and this palace is now 
the official residence of the President of the Republic for the 
tune being. 

The Champs Elysees stretch westwards as tar as the Arc de 
rnomphe de I'etoile which is the most superb triumplial arch in 
the world, aftd commemorates the triumphs and victories of the 
greatest military genius that the world has yet produced. The 
design of the arch was prepared by order of Najioleon Bonaparte 
to commemorate his matchless victories, — ^but the work was not 
taken in liand till the time of Louis Philippe who constructed it 
in 1836 at a cost of ;^40o,ooo. The arch is 67 ft. high and 46 wide, — 
but the total structure is 160 ft. high and 146 wide. The facades 
of this arch are decorated with vigorous groups of collosal statues, 
and the victories and triumphs of Napolean are engraved on 
the walls. 

It derives its name “ Etoile ” or star from being the centre 
whence radiate twelve of the finest avenues of Paris in twelve 
different directions I one or two of these deserve special mention. 
The Avenue des Champs Elysees which comes from tlie East is 
continued westwards under the name of the Avenue de la Grande 
Arni^, because Napoleon's grand army passed by this Avenue, A 
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grander army however, — that of the Germans in i;87i ^tered Paris 
by this Avenue I Another road called the Avenue de Boi« de 
Boulogne extends South-West from the Arc -and i» almost « |Mrk 
in its beauty and its widths It was laid out by order of Na|Mdeon 
III and was called Avenue de I’lmperatrice imtilithe &11 of the 
empire. The procession of equipages which enter the ftsis- by 
this hne Avenue is one of the sights of Paris, ‘ 

Both the’ Avenue de la Grande Arm^ and the Avenue du Bois 
de Boulogne lead from the Arc to the fortihcationa of* Paris which 
like a circle surrounds the town in every direction and which kept 
back the great German army from Paris until hunger forced the 
citizens to surrender. Beyond this circular rampart, and to the 
west lies the celebrated Bois de Boulogne which was originally a 
forest and a game preserve and is now one of the loveliest and best 
wooded parks in the world. It covers 2250 acres of ground and is 
covered with timber of various kmds. It is intersected by broad 
roads and rides udder drooping trees and is adorned by sheets ot 
ornamental 'water. Two lakes were excavated here during the 
umpire, and an artihciai cascade having a fall of over 40 feet is the 
delight of Parisians as well as of strangers. A part of the Bois is 
enclosed and made into a Zoological garden, and called the Jardin 
d’ Acclimatation. It has a fine collection of animals and birds. 

We have now travelled along the entire line from the Louvre 
westwards to the Arc de Triomphe, and beyond the Arc to tire 
outer fortification of Paris and the Bois de Boulogne outside it. 
There are some places ho'wever of great interest to the north and 
east of the Louvre, — and of these we will speak in our next. 


R. C. DUTT, C.S. 
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, t flNDUPENDENl SECIIONJ 

VBRmCVMR LAmVAGES ANE TME EJrIst 
ARTS EXAMINATION. 

* A 

Thebe has been tai^ng a controversy about making the 
vernacular language (Bengali, Uri^a, Assamese, Hindi and Urdu) 
asr sedond languages for the First Arts Examination, so that tliey 
may be optional with Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and Latin. 

The Candidates at the Entrance Examination who take up 
a vemaeular language as a isecond language find it very hard if 
not impossible to go up for the First Arts Examination, which 
makes knowledge of a classical language compulsory. Hence the 
origin of the cry for change. 

In the Cambridge and Oxford Universities, a knowledge of 
Greek and Latin for the Mittle-go ' 'is compulsory. In tlte First 
Arts or First B.A. Examination of the London University a know- 
ledge of both Greek and Latin in additfon to that of Et^Ush is 
compulsory. As the Calcutta University is believed to have been 
established on the model of the London University, we may insist 
upon the Candidates having a knowledge of English, one classical 
language and a vernacular. Instead of following this straight- 
forward course, the University authorities have given preference 
to vernacular or classical languages, according to fencies. 

It will be a great mistake to revert to the old system of ne- 
glecting the Indian classics. It will be an equally grievous 
mistake to persist in the present style of ignoring the verna- 
cular languages (in F.A. and B.A. Examinations) altogether. 
Sanskdt is the mother language of Bengali, Hindi, Uriah, Gujrati 
add Mahndti. Ignorance of Sanskrit makes the wisdom of the 
glorious past of India a sealed book. Religion, philosophy, law, 
medidne, and aaitronomy of the ancient Hindus are all recorded 
in Sanskrit. 

Without a proper knowlei^e of Sanskrit, ho person in modem 
days has been found attaining ahy success in Bengali literature. 
The late Michael Madhu Sudan Dutt, Akhoy Kumar Dutt, Ishwar 
ChandiB Vidyasagar, Bankim Chandra Chatteijie, l^mesh 
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Chandra Dutt, Hem Chandra Bhattacharjee, Sivanath Sastri, 
Dijendro Nath Tagore, Raj Kisto Roy, Sasadhar Tarkodiuratnoni, 
Kali Prasanna Chose, — one and all are sound sanskritists, and are 
the best writers in the Bengali language. They will admit the 
obligation they are under to, their knowledge of Sanskrit. It will 
be a grievious mistake on the double grounds of the Sanskrit being 
the root language of the Ijidian vernaculars, and of all writing of 
the ancient rishis being in Sanskrit not to make a knowledge of 
Sanskrit compulsory in the Atts£i;Qat>iin!ittioA,knd{lhi!M^ 
the B. A. Examination as is c)|>s^ 

At the same time a knowledge of the candidate’s vernacular 
language should be tested in the F. A. and B« A. ^camiaation, just 
in the same way as the candidates at the Fust E^A. and secopdB^t 
Examinations of the London University arer^equiredtobe ej^unjned 
in the English language and literature. , , 

It is quite possible to extend the system of the Epitfance 
Examinatimi to the First Arts Examination* Instead pt having 
both the papers in Sanskrit in the First Arts Examinatioiv jet us 
have one paper in Sanskrit or Persian^ and another paper £9^ 
translation into the Candidate’s Vemaculsa lang;uage. Ia the B. A. 
Examination, we have three papers ia San^rit ; wa nw in hiture 
have one of these pcqwrs exclucuvely devoted to the candidate's 
translating English passages into their own vemaculaf. 

. This ia a compromise ; and as a compromise ,wilj npt fujly 
satisfy those who covet imiversity honours without (he hnpw* 
ledge which all universities must exact neither, wijLtld# com- 
promise satisfy others who in the fashion of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Universities and of the Sanskrit Tq1s,<> despise . the 
vernacular language of the countr}\ Although Latin is pot the 
root-language of English, you have the London. University 
insisting upon a knowlei^ of Latin both in the Matriculation 
and First Arts Examination. Sanskrit has certainly a greater 
claim upon the Indian graduates than Latin has upon English 
graduates. Nevertheless the Calcutta University permits, students 
to pass the Entrance Examination without the knowledge of 
Sanskrit ; and no one is compiled to take it up for theEpA^^^xami- 
nation. That there should be ^rong objections to n rudimentary 
knowledge of Sanskrit in the First Arts Epiminatmn seeipe tP 
prove in my mind the hollowness of the laudation which fhe 
objectors b^tow upon the wisdom and leammg of the anient 
rishis of India, and their vrant of appreciation of the oeav cemnpe- 
tkm of %nskrit with the Indian vernacular languages. ... . 

. ft E*' 
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• ' • ' ‘ (IJNPIMNOliNT Ssnicnt.} I 

SAmJtR/TVS. ROfESms m*0UB VNIYBBSITT. 

* / *f 

Since the pniblkation ei a short papev 4 « thte sabjeot in the 
June « 8 iie Concord, the subject of the prqmetjritf mdch^ 
Sawslgnt a eon^iiilaory sufajeet io£«tiidy in our UmwRtlty has hem 
tUUy dtacussed. The iurtiok) itself mm atUiohed by The TrUnmol’ a 
neurs])aper puhUshed m Laheee. The winter in the nemiuqier 
held tj^t Sanatodt shottld>be made a oompulscoy subject of stedy* 
Then-, some of the studentsiof eeitam ool^i^s in Calimttnsiibmit' 
ted a meiUortal tethe Ee^istxar of the Oalaotta Univoaity, pcayhi^ 
that the Bengali langoage.be made optieiml widi Sanskrit as the 
Seoond hu^uage for easunination in the First Arte ccHirae.; 00 in 
oUier words* Sanskrit may not be made a eompolsory subiBet of 
study for the students going up for the Baiat Arts Exanunation. 
TUs mentorial had the ajqsrowd of, two leading nsvapi^era in 
Cricutta* via,. The Imdkiu Mirror and the ^ataman, fiat 
the Uaivetaity utthoritiea did not consider it advisable to ecmsply 
with the stunts’ rei|uest>.-MSaadrrit therefore centiBues to ronain 
a compwlscuy subject of study in*our ,Codeg»i While the atndente' 
menmrial was b^g diacussed in the newspaper’s, Dr. Jogendra 
Chaodfa Khidtaeharya favored the public with his views <m the 
sutgect of Sandteit education in an article headed V A plea for 
Sanskrit, ” ih the October number of this journal. Tto title 
mfiefoRUy espressos the views of the writor* Lastly a <<com< 
munieated"' ts^cle appeased in the Jndiam Saturn of the 12th 
Decefifoei; last*fo which the writer advocated tine fofolitien of the 
SahdwitOollegA 

Whifo those dm^isaions were going thopnUie prints, the 

writfifTthad tins fdeastiro of reoeiving viewa jU&smxm of his friends 
whose odsimtfoa! gad infoUigeaee justly add a weight to their 
Opinion. 'Wdh,alf Jhase difioront views ibofare )um> the wider 
QMw mofe^enstwosto’^ttssthe wbjccUv, Jlmay he wed to 
statii.lwre, tjMthe.has iK>t> found it neomaary to alter hisophiiaiu 
believes that Sanskrit ought not to be a compsdaecfy 
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subject of study, and that Science ought to take the place of 
Suiskrit in our University. We are not against the study of 
Sanskrit, nor do we undervalue its worth. But, as we firmly 
believe that the study of science will help to a much greater ex> 
tent the development of civilization in our country than the study 
of Sanskrit, and as it is not possible for our young students to 
.study English, Sanskrit and Science during the period of their college 
career, we would make science, in prefermice to Sanskrit; aeompul* 
sory subject of study. Intbefi>UQwii^pages,'we will try 10 meet the 
argmnents of those who hol 4 «co;itmi^,yiew. First, «W0^Mhi8td)egin 
with the writer in the Tribune new^per. We confess ths^ most 
of his arguments appear to us meow seirtiiamdal than real. AUthat 
he has really been able to ,put forward in &votr oS con^ulsmry 
Sanskrit study is, that, that langui^e nnk>oks.the door to ** ancient 
Indian Philosophy andXfOgio which ^might yet throw some new 
light (m the constitution atnl working of the* human himd/'*- He 
does not think that " a thoror^h study Indian 'Medictne men 
versed in European medicine would be all fhiit^ess.”’ As r^rds 
the bellesdetters, he woidd have us believe that the Ratnofrana 
and the Makamrata contain life-like {notures of mountains, 
seas, rivers, dries and forests ; . the gyand vivid desciiprions 

of battles and of warfore " lifo-like pictures mdeed I 

Havana with ten heads and tlm heroic deeds of the ^monkey- 
god Hanuraana I He speaks warmly on the efficacy of tte 
study of Sanskrit in educating the mind. ^ There is nO' lan- 
guage or litOTature he says ** which like Sanskrit' educates the 
mind.'' A language like> this can only pam among a people 
like ourselves who have n0thing*but conceit to keep 'Up our head. 
This is not all. Another reasmi for nudcing Sanricrit « compulsory 
bran^ of study is that a knowledge of that kmguage helps the 
devek^ent of o&c Bei^i language and litendure—we shall 
have occasion to refer to this point later on. It would be too long 
to quote aU his arguments, but the above would'give a fidridaa of 
his reasons for making Suiskrit a compulsory branch 'rrf* study. 
Argum«its like these, to say the least, are extremely puerile. 
Gather the gems, if you like, which lie bid in Sanskrit - philtMU^ 
aqd l<^c, but why compel othm to do the same who wuUM think 
them to be mere pebbles ? Why compel the whole nation to 
study Sanskrit because the study of its ' medidtie m^ lead to 
great results, or that ks poems contain lifelike* pfetures o( loom* 
tains mid seas. Let us ask in all feimess whether is 'it 'figlk that 
thewlpole-body of ouratudenfe, all without exception, shoufai be 
compelled to study Sanskfk, to dream about the tritoscendenrid 
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speenJiBitioiii of Kin4ii phijk^ii^y or tur^ «j^iiKs mes the knotty 
bat u^eth^ {|pto9ti««s .jO^ftaiir aitciebt inone ehookl 

learn^to nniiMifiptiire soa^or know brateftm bohet or 

lay t^ogni^ No,< none wishes ^to -eJn^tsh tbe sttnly of 

Soneiuit .altogiitther»,ba| lit is not &u* thist ,thofiO< who give' pre^ 
feionce, txy ^e^tee Oftrer Sanskiit shot44 #ot> ime fiictHties' to 
I%pseiQutn^.tihehr. ^ 1 RQJ|nte^ sut^ of }U is <too moeli to 

ej^wet thot'41. m'kan},^8kri^>an4^S0|ebce «t the same 

time in addition ho las^^nage aad'iilerattire. Is thete any 

reason whatever why one shoold a(H^iai|rn>Sot(iny>or<i(isol^ if 
hepreiBsfs -these studies ' to reading abotd^ life-like" picture of 
the ten headed monster ,of Ceyltm h The writer in the TrUmm 
newspaper observes-^" hmey hia«Mhll^ or> Weber aakh}g mi 
Indmn educated man sometlung about the Raraayana, and the 
Iiuhaa opening his podfi^ editioa> of Gri^h’s tranehtUon rtf' it> 
instead of the ortginaJ^’ < Buh hutey an Indian gontleman when 
adted l^.an &mope<m about the manu&irtures of biscouatry has 
to oon£^ tliat he beloi^ tow people that cannot lay down one 
furlong of rail road> thm c^npt mant^M^re one }'aid‘<tf Noad 
doth, mq/’« has to depend on other natiomi evesi'for a steel pen and 
a .pin! Thetwriter oondudes Ins review by remarking that 
** culture/' he no doubt means such as is ol^ned by the atudy of 
light literature and philosophy, ** we place infinitdy above mere so- 
called Sdentific knowledge." It is almost hopeless to demonstrate 
the utttity of Sdentific. knowledge" to a people when the leaders 
of tbek thought are' so very indifferent to^it. Any <me who -has 
travelled in European countries must know what science has done 
m those countries for the oqmfert and haf^inees of the people. 
In puT'COuntry, the want of “ Scientific knowledge " of sanitation 
IS decimating ouc villages, want of “ Scientific knowledge ” regard- 
ing agriculture is* visited with dite femines, and want of ** Scientific 
knowledge ” regarding manufectures is reducing the whole nation 
to beggary, 1 Yet those who have taken upon themselves to instruct 
ttvrir countrymen are so dead against scientific study 1 
. , We shall next nmace the students’ memorial. As stated before, 
a few students, petitioned the educational authorities to make the 
Beagufi ^brnguage, a subject of examinafion in the First Arts 
Course. One very good argument they urged was that many 
woaild^ aftmr passing the First Arts Examination, go in for the 
stus^wf medfeine^^^here a knowledge of &mskrit was not wanted. 
The University Authorities refused, assmely they had the power 
to do, the prayer of the students. But did riiey thereby give any 
very intelligent reply to the j-oung men ? Did they show that the 
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study Sftnskrit for six wfaich'itnist bo 
fjtoaing the First Arts Exaihihatfo#, Mf<OulA be ‘Oftmy'ftVttft t# life 
students vrho take medidhe w etigiMsering or taW HA ‘ChtSi’ pvbfhs'-' 
Sion in life ? Would it not have been a mtliit ntote 
settlement of the question if an altertiaitive ediftW'of ^hlehlse 
had bera presented (br such stUdoVIs as do Adi "oare to fdMn 
Sanskrit? The authorities seem to haAreaet^oAthodiilfMHlfe 
principles of old firahmans. Vo6 tiatmot thiift Ibt'youietdie^, 'fioti 
must follow what we presntbe.' IRiJU may Mfe ' Ha scJeifee, 
but we shall make ^u study 'Sattsftrit. ' »• . 

We now come to the srtitiie' polished bj' ®r. Jt^fendra 
Chandra Bhuttacharya ; and we are bdiindto reihafki'that didst of 
the arguments of this leatHOd lenUOHian are OUrfous. Fof 
stance, he says at one phtOe, refuting to the sftttientsT WieOtOMal 
we bate spoken of abode, that if the hidulgence whft^ tINiStMKAMS 
asked ibr were granted the office of pandits In EngKsli' Si^iO^s 
would be made sineowes; that by Che ciiltiwatfbH bf Sanskrit 
alone we could leun to have'Setf-respet^. The only anrgiHbents 
advanced by this gentleman worth replying to are (i), that the 
sttriy of Sanskrit helps the devdopmont Of our vertmoidalr ; this 
argummt was also used by Che writer in the 7>#anc news- 
paper, and (2) that Sanskrit may form a ootnmon language fee an 
India. As regards the first we grant that it is so. But dobs it 
foHow therefore that all our young men should be bet by the ear 
to study Sanskrit, that they may devOlbp oUf ‘Vertiacfilttr f Is 
there no Other occupation in life but to develop out laiigbage, 
that dl without exception Shotdd be set to that task ? As regards 
the second argument about Stodefit being a cormnoaf langwge all 
o^wr India, a man must be vbry sanguine indeed who could dream 
so ; who could think that Sanskrit would take the place of 
Hindi and be understood in the pdace and in the field, by thegreat 
and low, the rich and the poor. Hindi already bids fair to be the 
Lingua jranca of India, and ah languages the difficult SanrfiLrit 
has the least chants to dispkoe Hindi. 'Can it even be knagihed 
that a peasant mi the banks of the Ravi win direct in Sanskrit 
the way to Lahore, to a tourist from Bengal, or Chat a ^ntlenmn 
from Poona will bargain with a shop keepw in IfEHhila in Bah- 
skrit 1 Happy dreamer, if Such be thy dream 1 

The next paper that we would review is of a very diffiWent 
character from the foregoing. It Was published ih the *' fUghm 
Nation ” of the 12 th Decemli^ last, as a "comrtitmfcaCe<!r a^kfte, 
under the Ireadrng " The Caf^ttU Sanskrit CoBege.” The Writer 
advocates the abolition of that College. Holding, as we do, that 
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Sg 9 «|^t 4 NlgbttQjMian opMoQAi 9ubj«ct olr^i^yjnovr ^oll^gea, 
4i»d4b>^ itMiJiovJd lu^ bol^i 4 .,vBiy,.|^roiiip(in«at j^aof mr 
Univffi8it}F. immcMbun^ ^9< cfianot I>at ^ 1 ^ tb^e to 
hp ^<Io 99 t (»« isifMwB* .in Bmgal Sanscrit langu^ and 
UMa^uto ia. ftR i^.bmnob^ should biB,4;tu)s^. There is iJie 
Mndresm Sop jtire benefit of the .Arabia and the PiersuiTi Isngua^, 

ttstipa why a similar ^iamiitutiioB should not be 
waintohred for the bisrae^ of the Sanskrit. Tbe writer says liiat 
tlm 3an$lHit47oUege eanuot now preteadJI» be a special institiition. 
It ougltf (d all events to be a specifd instittttion, Howaymmuch 
wa.imay dii% untb the writer, we are, nevertheless, much 
obliged toihim for pifoliahing at this moment extracts frmn a 
letter which jRaja Ram Mohun Roy wrote to the then Governor' 
GmMial India, giving his ppinnm as to the value of education 
whmh the study of .Sanskrit could impart. We are tempted 
to quote the opinion of that great man for the benefit of those 
who bold that the wbo]e.nation should be compelled to study 
Sanskrit because of the inestim^le lore it cmitains, and the 
culture ’’ it inqKirts to the mind such as no other educaden could 
give. 

<‘We find that the Government are estabhshing a Sanskrit 
School under Hindu Pandits to impart such knowledge as is 
already current in India. This seminary (similar in character to 
those which existed in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) can 
only be. expected to load the jpinds of youth with grammatical 
niceties and meta-physical dtetinctions of little or no practical use 
to the Professors or to sqiiijety. The pupils will then acquire 
what was known two thousand ye^ars ago with the addition of 
vain and empty subtleties since then produced by speculative men, 
such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India I 

* * Hk * 

“As the sum set apart for the instruction of the natives of 
India was intended by the Government in England for the im- 
provement of its Indian subjects, I beg leave to state, with due 
deference to your Lordship’s exalted situation, that if the plan 
now adicqited be followed it will completely defeat the object pro- 
posed, since no improvement can be expected from inducing 
youB^ men to consume a dozen of years of the most valuable 
period of their lives, in acquiring the niceties of Vyakaran or 
Sanskrit Grammar, for instanre, in learning to discuss such points 
as the feUowmg: iiljkdzfo signifying tp eat, 
eats, query whefi^ KhMati taken as a whole conveys the mean- 
ing he, she, or it eats, or are separate parts of the meaning eon- 
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voyed by distinctions of the vordSf as if in the Eh^tsh' Itthgltiiige 
it were asked how much meaninjif is there M the e<t#' ahd ilfow 
much in the s and is the whole tiieaniug -of the ‘woffi oonveyed 
by these two portions of it distinctly or by thwn tdkeh jointly. 

“Neither can much improvement arise from’euchf'specula* 
tions as the following— -which ‘are the themes Su^{eSted!‘%y«the 
PWaw/rt— in what maimer ^ the soul absorbed' ‘in'* the ? 
What relation does it bedr to the Divine essesme ? the 

youths be fitted to be better members of socfwy by "thUi^Vedanta 
doctrines, that all visible things have no real existence^ that as 
father, brother, &c., &c., have no actuftl entity, iheycousefipiently 
deserve no real affection, and merefinre-thesoon^'We estbpe from 
them and leave the world, the better^ ' ' . t 

“ Again no essential benefit Can be derived by the student of 
MimAnsd from knowing what is it that makes the killer ofn goat 
sinless, by pronouncing certain passs^ of the Vedanta, aiid what 
is the real nature and operative in^ence of the fUislages of the 
Vedas, &c. 

“The student of Naya Shistra Cannot be ’ said tO' have im- 
proved his mind after he has learnt from it into how many ideal 
classes the objects in the Universe are divided, what speculative 
relation, the soul bears to the body, the body to the souh the eye 
to the ear. . ' 

“ In order to enable your Lordship to appreciate the utility of 
encouraging such imaginary learning as above charaeterieed, I beg 
your Lordship will be pleased to compare the state of'Sctroce and 
literature in Europe before the time of Lord Bacon with the pro- 
gress of knowledge made Sihice he wrote. • 

“ If it had been intended to keep the British nation in 
ignorance of real knowledge, the Baconian Philosophy would not 
have been allowed to displace the system of Schoolmen which was 
best calculated to perpetuate ignorance. In the same manner the 
Sankrit system of education would-be best calculated to keep this 
country in darkness, if such had been the policy of the British 
legislature.” - ? 

This was the opinion of the wise men of our country two 
generations ago ; but w^e in our day would (uake Sanskrit' a com- 
pulsory subject of study, to the ^trknent of more important 
education, — we mean education in science. 

As regards the opinion whidi the writer of these pages* has 
been favored with by his private friendsy it may beetated that, 
among them, as among pidilic writers, the majority are in fetvor 
of making Sanskrit a compulsory branch of study. It may, how- 



ev«v»4M^ad(i»d)tk«t>it ws^ tibkose who^nscse i^rant of the 
SaOBkntr*iRagu«g«-A^'Wi^ed<^ abolHioft-a^a eomindsory sub* 
ject. A l^^^|Kiedj^at»d.fcntlffimiv oae idiOihaa takeQ degree 
of M.rAtj«of -the Qskmtto University ai Sent^fitjrand a few cabers 
who *had tahi^^Shifhehrit^in their B. A,' Eaaiainationi, agreed 
witb^fiiwritw,4ii^lh>Bli^ ths^ Sanskrit ought to g;ive place. to 
Sctenee hl^en}^^kdlagd*sttidies. Be that it mayj the very fact of 
the>ttiinotitf> being im. the side o| n)ald))|; San^erit an optional 
subjectrdcMie^net'ptiOve^tlhit they It is worth while 

reniembearing that every reformation >begmt v^h a minority. The 
quertion therefore slmuld be settled on its own merits. 

krMHi ^hardly necessaiy to d^uss theatsum^ts with which 
the sev^ friends were kind enoi^h to fovor the writer in 
support of their opinion ; as they are much on the same lines 
as those here discussed. There is something of an air of 
patriotism ui- t^hohhng thooaase of our ancient language, some* 
thii^ so gratifj^g in believing that it contains a highly valu- 
able literature, something so charming and sweet in the lan- 
guage itself ; and <ni the other hand* something so ungracious to 
believe that the wisdom mid the literature of our forekithers have 
wholly or in great part been ovmBhadowed by the science and 
literature of foreigners, that many are tempted to over-estimate 
the worth of, and stand as champions to the cause of Sanskrit 
education. But it must not be foig;otten that in compelling our 
yuUdg men to waste their time for such sentimental reasons in 
useless studies, and to prevent thorn from acquiring true know- 
ledge which has made nations great and civilized, wc are doing a 
positive harm -to the cause of our advancement and civilization. 
There is, however, one argument communicated by a friend of 
exceptional education mid intelligence, in favor of making San- 
skrit a compulsory branch of study in India, which we would men- 
tion. It may be thus stated : — 

Considering that Sanskrit language and literature had so long 
been - practically an exclusive property of ope sect, the Brahmans, 
and how that sect used it to impose a most appalling superstition, 
and a most servile tyranny on tlie mass of the people* it would 
be positive gain to the country and to the cause of humanity 
itself if the lore and wisdom of our ancestors were no longer an 
exclusive property of one sect, but made a common inheritance of 
alh so thtd Sdi may read them and examine them and interpret 
them their own light and reason, instead of an interpreta- 
tion being dictated to them by a selfish class interested in 
keeping up an intellectual monopoly. Every one may then see 
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what our ancient religion wa»» what the teachings of<0(n pb^ 
Sophy and dictates of our< ^ages were, and thua thnhugB.&brie of 
supe^tion may be broken down, never again- to be btidt» > 

We are ready to admit that a monopoly of education which the 
Brahmans enjoyed was a catee of disaster to (ho coontry at large. 
To such an extent the ancient literature of oor Ommtiyhas beennse^ 
and is still being used in majntaii)^ a grovelling ai^MHiCitMaattd iiT 
blocking up the way to progresarto sudi acLextentthd auldioarhy of 
our shastras has been set agahast the adoption of any iefonn^ Mid 
the so called glorious past,” inwked for continuing miscfaieivous, 
nay, vicious practices, that one would almost be justified in wiidi» 
mg that we had been, like the isbrndera, without a Uteerabure 
and witjiout a past. But we do net see that m mder to break 
through the shackles of this au{Mrstition we all need team Sanskrit 
First, because the superior influences of WesIwmiScienceaDd htera* 
ture are well able to drive away any superstition which priestly 
craft may invent or antiquity may sanction. In foct the opposi- 
tion which has been set up against the time-honored superstitions 
of our country bad already begun before Sanskrit became a 
compiUsory subject of study in our Colleges, and is due "to 
Western education alone. Secondly, if Santiuit be made a 
compulsory branch of study, would it lead to a general study 
of the Shastras and to the critical examination of the ancient 
writings of our country ? Some will no doubt do it, t.e., those 
who have a taste and inclination to study the subject, and they 
will study it even if Sanskrit be not compul^ily taught in our 
schools. But it is pretty certain that a compulsory study of that 
language will not lead to a wide ^read study and examination of 
our literature. The reason ia'not far to seek. Sanskrit is not like 
a modem language which if once leamt enables one to read any 
book in that language. One may have a very decent knowledge 
of Sanskrit, quite as much as is learnt at present up to the B.A. 
standard, and yet may be unable to understand readily any book 
that may be opened out to him. It will certainly take time and 
energy to understand a book, in Sanskrit, not previously read. This 
IS a serious obstacle in the way of studying Sanskrit literature. 
We shall illustrate the truth of these remarks by an instance. 
What a transcendental religion and ^eep phfiosophy almost 
beyond the comprehension of man were the Vedas supposed to 
contain, till a popular translation appeared which showed what 
the books are ? Sanskrit has been for over twm^ years a cmn- 
pulsory subject of study in our, colleges, and yet the Vedas 
remained unstudied by the general public and would have 
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reoiBiiied so, aiuiFUie myth about them t^emhitied to eontintte but 
fmr a poimhur transhitidOr If the mass Of the peojHe of Beng^ 
now know nuNre about these books than thoy did b^re, it w be* 
cause a Bengali toanslatkm appeared, and not because the com* 
polsory study of Sanidcrit enabled the peO|de to read imd 
understand them,^ Simihtfly if it be thoug^^ desirable that 
fhe religion and jA^kwophy, the more substantial portion of our 
andeiit literatuie should be popularly known, it must be by memis 
of traashdioii, mdlmoi bykmmpulsory in Smskril. Ihe 

popularizing of our classics, thei.un|dding of the gate to the store 
house ofour"^iterature musttbemfore be Ic^ to translations, and to 
specialists) tlmse who would study our atacient lorn even if Sanskrit 
wmse not a oompulsofy subject of^dsidy, and not to the mass of 
studente pressed >to learn a language only tofoigat it as soon as 
they are oat of iheir colleges. 

M the question of nudvmgSan^trii an q><ikm(d and Science a 
cmnpulsory branch ofstodyfot om tiamg graerationsisofhigh 
importanee, inaa much ason ddependathe future dviUzation of 
our coimtry imd the coodbit and happiness of our pecple, we have 
thpi^ it our duty to lay the subject once more before oiur 
countrymen, andour educsitional authoritiea. It is leit to them to 
dedde how the question, should be amtled. 


J. C. PUTT. 
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L0W-CAST£ amOUBM TM& MAmJSmiMa. 

msmioT, 

* .1 ^ 

According to tbe last' Gen^tt^' fhai«-' are ffindo ca^es 
in the District of Maimensii^.' * BetweM' tfa«'^Mgb-dasa Aryan 
Brahmin and the aboriginal Gate ofithe^f'lbtttO'lhffman sCoek, 
there are a good many castes^^^probably of fiinWd diacent-'^ine 
of which are classed {as ‘pure, others are noa^pure hmcAstas and 
the rest, semi-hinduized aborigmes. Und^ oUr very eyes, the 
low-castes are every day creeping* upwards to the^* higher 'Stand- 
aids of c^emon^ observance of the j^re Hindus and the 
aboriginal and semi-aboriginal tnbes are becoming slowly merged 
in the ordinary Hindu populatioii. The phenomenon Of non- 
aggressive proselyt^m by which .Hindnsm is slowly but surOly 
absorbing the less civilized tribes of the Garo Hills, is very 
distinctly observed, though on a small scale, in the distrkt ot 
Maimensingh. 

There seem to be three distinct stages through which the 
aboriginal tribes of the hills and jungle, pass before they are 
absorbed into the rehgious and social federation of the Hindus — 
before, m fact, they rise to the dignity of distinct Hindu castes. 

The first stage consists in the gradual change in their modes 
of life in order to suit the improved condition of society of the 
composite population among which they settle down and in the 
adoption of some of the respectable manners and cdstoms of the 
high-bred Hindus. They pass into the second stage when they 
are able to secure a Brahmin pnest to officiate at their domestic 
ceremonies of birth, marriage and death, still retaining, however 
sorpe of the primitive customs — such as remarriage of widows 
and the like. The process of transition is complete when they 
not only entertain a Brahmin priest to minister to th^ but also 
conform to all or nearly all the social rules, and Uie laws of 
custom as well as of conduct, of the pure Hindus. 

According to the above classification, the low 'Castes may be 
divided into three distinct groups : — the first group consisting of 
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1 t«b^i«f,*‘Dalu, Jlijah#' melt, Mm,^^ the second 

'grob|>^iffi4)tidli%^t}ieBhttteiilf,<'Chaimi^4^'4^ ; and* (he third 
group, ooiti^«ieiitig)tlu$)%)hoU, Jhalo^/KhiWto, Sihd Suhorhobimik 
and-^e^r; < iK'ttm.fi • <ik4'> > 

' It ls‘aot t!0<he <BttdeT8tood that the-blashifieation is an eichaus- 
ttirethQdb^‘'thht'tltd (Sasteadn the last tvrb'j^dups ^rere at ode time 
ahorigiiids. ^ They* flight hare been sidlK thd'dftitand the idistant 
‘ ^8t?ib»t ’^eee* feJUotlrfttg to ikovr at thO'^tfejeht moment, that 
ttoc5r.n««*efa*fw^fe»^ modiSeidt>y<^‘HiiMu admJtture 

exceptii^ ttMt thsae }$ still a ettongnthi'^ryah leaven traceable 
maongihemi AsSregatds the tribes in the group, there, can 
arise noendh doubt in rile mattes^' Thejr'VeT}’‘«mt of the ^uid-^nd 
some of therFr^Mescont beliefo' and euMOtti^ dearly Shew that they 
were at. do distant date the ^riginal'Udbes of tMhilhldiid fdteMs, 
who have gradnafiy'idelted^dowd to s^ed life, cop^dng Hindu 
rites and becoming hised with the genaml Hihdu Community. 

Let us, first, take th»Garoe< .' They, me admittedly an abori- 
^nal race. They aredOw^riivkledintd two WOllHiefined sections, 
vis .wthO'dd'aW, in^thebilite, and the la^doni, ?.e, living 

in the plains. The former form a Wri[t4naiked group in the wild 
tewets of'hfil and )Un^le>« while >' the latter 'present the curious 
epeoUtcl» of being gradiMlty^ pounded' in the morritr of Hinduism. 
Their System'of ‘tillage represents a stage half way betwemi the 
fhum cultivation of the ' hid Garos and the settled agriculture of 
the Hindus. They do not, on the one hand, burn a patch in the 
jungle, take a few crops off k aud then move on to fresh fields 
and pastures new nor om the other hand, do thej’’ go on culti- 
vatuig tbe> same fields firom generation to generation. They are 
gradually tearning.the use of the plough. 

Their religion paxtakes more of the demonolatry of the hill 
Garos than of the fetichisra and polytheism of the low caste 
Hindis. But they have been seen, in company with the seim- 
HkiduHed tribes, to worabip and offer propkiatory gifts to, a stone 
marked wkh.a daub.of red paint under a Mg banjran tree. 

They speak twoi languages Garo and Bengali — are called 
Dabhds*. They gk'^e both Garo and Hindu names to their 
ejaSMsmt Tkmr maie adults urear the. didsnary Bengali dktih, 
white 'their wennen and <kd men as a rule, wear their primitive 
GaromUtfbi iThey no longer bve in changs or huts raised on piles. 
Imtecb these Garos of the plains are approaching the first state of 
evotetion ondTherw^eems to be htrie dpitet— that a generation or 
two heooat irimy wMb loudly knock kt the gate of Hinduism for 
admittance ini^ its hiUlowed precincts. * 
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The Dalus have horly entered the first stage* l^hey formed, 
it is said, a clan of Hill gargs and m^ted about a eeniwy ago to 
the plains. Formerly, they had a dialect <d thek'Own-^whfoh 
they have all but forgotten (F)id« Hunter's ^tisticalaoemifit of 
Assam, Vol II., p. 147). They have, both males and , females, 
altogether laid aside their pdoiitive dress and adopted the Bengali 
dress and disown all relationship with the hill men. Vestiffsa of 
their primitive customs, howevm, are still found ammng them* For 
instance, their rule of succession clearly shows <timt they were at 
one time closely akin to the Caros. The suoeesnoo among the 
Caros, as is well known, is in the female Ima. The line of succession 
among the Dalus is, wife, daughtm;, wife’s stsjtmr, wife's sister's 
daughter and so on. Bid at pnesent the inhentance fe gradually 
gravitating towards the male line. They do not nuusy the widows 
of their maternal undes, as the Caros do, ahhou^ widow marriage 
and divorce are still practised by them. In feet, several customs 
of the Caros ccmnected with marriage and the rights of property 
are still practised by the Dalus, but there is observable a rapid 
sliding into Hindu customs and a amtinuous attempt at social 
assimilation with the Hindu castes. 

We have included the-Hajangs, Koch, Hadi and Rajbansis in 
the first group, but in reality these tribes are on the debat«^le land 
between the first and second groups. The Hajongs have pow been 
split up into two sections ; mie section still retainuig some^of their 
old non-tHindu customs and having no priests to minister to tbten ; 
while the other section has obtained the services of brahmin purohits 
to preside at their domestic ceremonies and assuming the airs of 
clean Sudras, has given up drinking pachwai beer and'has immune- 
ed all taste for pork and fowl. They now give themselves out as 
thorough Vaistnabs. The feet that a brahmin now officiates at the 
domestic ceremonies of these pure Hajangs is a sure sign that they 
have (hrifted on into Brahmanism. The Hadis and Koch have been 
similarly split up into two sections. Their primitive customs regard- 
ing marriage and rights of property have been considerably modifed 
in the course ages— but widow-marriage still prevails among 
all these tribes. The Rsybansis are altogether a superior race. 
They have got their Brahmin priests and their hifoits am scnipu- 
lously clean. They exhibit in a mmt striking form, the 
compromising spirit and as^ilative nature *of Hinduism, when 
brought in contact with races of dower dvfiization. The fime of 
all the tribes in the first group is of the Tfoeto-Bimnan (Mongo- 
lian) type, and this would gb to show that these snub-nos^ tribes 
have had an affinity with the aboriginal hill races ; but their adop- 
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eidJi df Sfeveral Hfftdli cuatdlfilft and thfeirl^^afnmdnt of Brahmin 
priests at theif dothestid eertSmohies ttal^ljTj'l^ot 'oiily their admis- 
sion into the' BrahnHnifcai oreed but' also their evdhttiOn ihto 
regular'Hhtdti castles or sub-castes. * ' 

We '’how cotde 'td’the ‘second ^frOup. '* Although it canhot be 
^vith any cettdMy predicated of the castas fnchided in this group 
that they have 'h ttehr' afHnity with the' hill tribes, a non-hryan 
element; hiore'c^ 'tess diluted,' is Stitt traceable among them, 
while sprite of' their habits an«^ custodts and their worship of 
stocks and stones show that thej’’, though in the esirHest and 
lowest phase of Hindufem, may be still called Hindus — theii 
partiality for pofk and their worship' of demons are a sure 
sign of a non-aryan leaven, which has not, as yet, Worited 
itself out. Widow-marriage is Itiil in vogue among these casti^ 
but it is interestihg to observh how this custom is gradaall)'’ 
disappearing among certain sections of these castes. For instance, 
the caste of the Chandals in the Maimensing TMstrict, has 
separated into three classes, that nevfer eat and seldom intermarry, 
with one another. They are sub-divided into fishermen, oilmen 
and agricftlturists, according to their occupations. Widow-marriage, 
which is one of the characteristics of Non-Aryan tribes, and which 
was formerly universally practised, has within a few years been 
abandoned by the agriculturist section of the Chandals. Although 
he has adopted many Hindu ideas, the agriculturist Chamlal 
still retains his partiality for pork and spirit. Similarly the Bhui- 
malis have been sub-dirided into two groups — in one of which, 
the custom of widow-marriage does not now obtain. 

We no^' come to the thir^ group of castes. Among them, 
all the Brahminicai rules regarding caste and all the Hindu customs 
in connection with marriage and rights of property are strictly fol- 
lowed. The only difference between them and the higher Hindu 
castes consists in this, that wlv'Ie the latter are ministered by 
High class Brahmins, degraded Brahmins or Bamobrahmins as 
they are called, officiate at the religious and social ceremonies ol 
the former. Now who are these Batmbrahmins * Mr. R. C. 
Dutt, C.S., in an article in the Calcutta Revim^ propounded the 
theoT)' that they were perhaps the aboriginal priests who used to 
minister to the religious wants of the ' tribes and who had now 
assumed the name of Brahmins; because the tribes had entered 
witKfti the pale of Hinduism. His theory, in a word, is the evolu- 
tion of aboriginal pridsts into Hinduized Brahmins and not the assi- 
milation of degraded •^Brahmins ‘with the Hinduized aborigines. 
Hfe theory however is not borne out by the facts observed in*the 
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Maimensing District. There, the Barnobrahmins were invariably 
pure Brahmins, having fallen from their high estate by some 
liaison with low-caste women or by marrying into inferior grades 
and so forth. Sometimes, a large fee is sufficient to tempt a pure 
Brahmin of the lower grade to act as purohits to those semi-Hin- 
duized tribes, and the high social position ^iven them by the caste 
for which they officiate is often a great inducement. To them, 
come great profit as well as repute by the addition to the crowd 
to whom their religious ministry has become indispensable. 
These Barnobrahmins are the most active missionaries of popular 
Hinduism, and to them, we owe, in a great measure, the gradual 
brahmanizing of the aboriginal non-aryan and casteless tribes 
throughout Bengal. 

There seems to be a sharp line of demarcation between the 
castes of the third group, and the pure castes of Nobosciks who 
are just above them in point of soci^ status. To use a geological 
phrase, there seems to be a " fault ” between these strata of castes. 
No instance has been observed, of a caste of the third group 
struggling to be promoted to the caste of pure Hindus and to be 
ministered by high class Brahmins. These castes seem t« be quite 
contented with their Barnobrahmins — who satisfy all their needs, 
social and religious, and who exact smaller fees than the pure 
high-class Brahmin priests. 

We have thus briefly shown how the aboriginal and semi- 
.'iboriginal tribes are creeping towards Hinduism and the low- 
castes adopting the caste rules and tlie higlier standard of 
ceremonial observance of the pure Hindus. As to whether this 
jjrocess is of advantage to them Or not, we shall content ourselves 
with quoting the opinion of an impartial authority. Dr. W. W. 
Hunter. “ To the aboriginal races, with their w’itch-finders and 
murrain-spreaders and perpetual fear of sorcerers and devils, the 
advantiige is more evident. A Brahmin has only to set up his 
leaflmt in the glens and to mark a stone or trunk of a tree with 
a daub of red paint and the poor malignant spirits of the forest flee 
before the powerful Hindu gods. The legend of the Arch-angel 
smiting down the demon with his sword is every year, enacted in 
some forest recess of India. An authoritative system of worship is a 
great comfort to these backward races, hummed in by the uncontrol- 
led forces of tropical nature, as it teaches them how to propitiate 
the mysterious powers and tends to liberate their minds from the 
terrors of the unseen. I have nb sympathy with those who would 
minimize the results of Christian missionary enterprise in India. 
But the Indian Census, in spite of obscurities of classification, 
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proves that Hinduism is a relig^n which has not as yet exhausted 
its mandate. For the hundreds vdiich it loses to Chnstianity or 
to Islam or to the new theistic sects, thousand of the lower races 
crowd into its fold. To those races, Hindodsm means a change 
from the fear of demons to the worship of Oods." 


N. K. BOSE. 
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A DIALOGUE. 

“ Wherefore love her ? If she loves not, 
Will to-morrow change her heart ? 

If with all thy prayers she nmves not, 

It were better you should part ? 

Ves ; but love grows sometimes slowly, 

In a heart that’s true and holy ; 

Blossoms on unkindly soil, 

To ro\vard the worker’s soil. 

And 1 too wait, through sun and shower, 
For Love^ snect immortal flower. 

Wherefore wait — if ^hc disdain thee 
loo mean to win her care ? 

Fortune, honour — these may gain thee 
Lovers here and everywhere ?” 

Ye^ ; but Love alone have I, 

Love that waits and will not die \ 

Love that never strives in vain, 

And may yet o’ercorfte disdain. 

Who knows? perhaps, as years decline 
]Jcr'> may stoop to welcome mine. 

“Why presume ? What can’st thou offer 
That will serve thee to atone ? 

Thou — a mark for’ every scoffer, 

Base to all eyes — most thine own ?” 

0/i/y Loi'e . and my endeavour 
To be woi thy of her ev er. 

She may rouse to generous deeds 
The soul that for her presence pleads, 

And teach me how, by God’s strong grace, 
To win for her a worthy place: 

But her love — her heart’s whole love, 
Unchanging, without end. 

That now so proudly soars above, — 

What hope that it will bend ?’^ 

Thi’j ; — that my loyal faith wnl reach. 
Better than vow, or prayer, or speech, 

A heart that sorrows have controlled, 

And earth’s vain fancies cannot hold; 
Perchance the need of love anfl rest, 

Some day, may bring hor to iny breast. 

BEL. 


March 
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WMBAW, EX-Kim OF BURMAH. 

III. 

Shortly after the flight of Selin-Soopayah, the marriage of 
Thebaw with the Princess Soopayah-Iat was celebrated with mucli 
magnificence, and she became his Chief queen or Oueen of the 
South ; and also Thebaw’s only queen for many years. Soopayah- 
Lat is a very fine looking young lady, with features that express 
mildness of disposition and gfoodness of heart. It is certain that 
any physiognomist, looking on the Burmese Queen, would credit 
the asseveration of sister Teresa, the good Lady Superior already 
mentioned, who has stated most emphatically, that Soopayah-Lat 
had nothing whatever to do with the massacres that have given 
Mandalay an unenviable -notoriety. In fact, the queen knew 
nothing of them till after their commission. 

Soopayah-Lat is unusually fair for a Burmese, and of (pieenly 
deportment, with pleasantly courteous manners. In the daj’s of 
her ascendancy and happiness, Soopay-Lat used to be remarkable 
for light-heartedness, laughing at the slightest provocation as 
heartily as any school-girl, and often, by so doing, upsetting the 
rigid etiquette and gra\nty of demeanour obsen’able at the Burmese 
Court ; tor the queen’s joyousness prpved contagious, and when 
she gave vent to peal after peal of liearty girlish laughter, the 
infection could not be resisted, and the maids of honour, princesses, 
and other ladies who might be present in Court joined in the 
merriment, until there was a general giggle. Soopay-Lat was 
extremely kind in her treatment of the royal princesses who re- 
sided at Court with her. Her kindliness of heart and queenly 
disposition displayed itself in her showering gifts on her people ; 
especially on the citizens of Mandalay, Queen Soopay-Lat’s 
maids used to be kept busy weaving tumiens and putsoes,. of 
brightly coloured and rich silks, and of unique and fantastic de- 
signs, which were all subsequently bestowed as gifts on the people ; 
in fact, these gifts were bestow^ so largely, that there was quite 
a manufactory for them, in. the royal household. 

Though so merry at times, Seopayah-Lat, when circumstances 
required it, could play the queen right ro5'ally. And she never 
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acted in a more queenly way than on the downfall of her husband. 
During that period of gloom and dismay at the palace at Mandalay, 
she rose above the circumstances, casting aside the nervousness 
natural to woman under such an ordeal, she stood spiritedly and 
laithfully by her husband’s side. She, has shown herself since that 
time, to be an affectionate and i&ithful wife, and a woman of a 
tmly royal spirit. Soopayah-Lat would undergo, more than 
ordinary difficulty and peril, if thereby she could hope to restore her 
husband to his former position, and recall the glories of her 
House. 

Thebaw’s queen — Soopayah-Lat — [the second wife Thebaw 
has taken being quite overshadowed by the graces and abilities of 
his first wife,] — is despite her refined and almost girlish features, 
a woman of no ordinary mental powers ; the strength of character 
she possesses is most remarkable for a woman. From the time 
she became the wife of Thebaw, she has exercised a remarkable 
ascendancy over him. Her power over him has been so great, 
that either she must have urged him to commit, and commended 
the committal of the massacres at Mandalay, which were 
all perpetrated subsequent to her union with Thebaw, or she was 
innocent of all- such design and knowledge, and Thebaw has 
sinned by passiveness rather than by active consent, for it seems 
unaccountable that he should have kept his wife ignorant of the 
intended cold-blooded and horrible crimes. 

Sister Teresa’s impartial and doubtless true testimony is that 
the queen was completely innocent, this good man has testified 
clearly and distinctly that Soopayah-Lat knew nothing of these 
terrible deeds till after they were perpetrated. The testimony 
Sister Teresa has borne of Soopayah-Lat’s character is certainly 
very favorable, but the testimony iS given in such simple language 
that it bears stamped, as it w'ere, on its face the force of truth ; 
the w'ords used do not permit of their being ascribed to the 
good sister’s imagination. This good lady has certainly spoken 
in warm terms of the last of the Burmese queens, when she re- 
counted the grateful feelings the queen always manifested towards 
her ; she said Soopayah-Lat showed an affectionate remembrance 
of the acts of kindness, and the notice of Jierself, shown wffien she 
was a neglected little girl. 

During Soopay-Lat’s rule. Sister Teresa was always wrarmly 
and affectionately welcomed at the palace at Mandalay ; and her 
advice was listened to with marked attention, and doubtless 
exercised an wholesome influenccon the queen. He would, indeed, 
be a most desperate maligner who would ever dream of stating, 
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that Sister Teresa could have counselled her liriend, to launch into, 
and continue a career of horrible cruelty ajid bloodshed, a career 
which laughed, so to say, scornfully at the rights of the people to 
be anything else but a mere machine, to furnish revenue for the 
King, and the units of whom served, as opportunity offered, as 
objects, for the King to display the cruelties tluit a bad heart 
could inflict. The conclusion, all impartial apd reasonable* men 
will come to will surely be, that from the moral ascendancy the 
queen, Soopayah-Lat, exercised over Thebaw, she was either 
the instigator and active participator in all the crimes im- 
puted to him, or otherwise, if ,she was innocent both in 
knowledge and deed of these offences, her husband, Thebaw, could 
not be guilty of them in the sense he has been held accountable, 
but only guilty in so far as he permitted them to be carried out in 
his name, at the proposal or bidding of a powerful minister, and 
a cordon of no less powerful co-ministers. In other words, he 
sinned by weakly assent, when he should have uttered a powerful 
and decided dissent. I would not be understood to say that 
Thebaw committed no arbitrary act, or deed of vrrong, of his own 
accord, far from it. Such a statement would only show a want ol 
knowledge of the way of Eastern absolute monarchs, and the 
systems in operation at their Courts. 

Some may ask why the Tynedah-Mengzee deemed it c.\- 
pedient to imbue his hands with the blood of the members of the 
royal family. The palpable answer is, to save his own neck, and 
that which is impalpable is the hard cruel nature of the man, to 
whom, human suffering and human blood was of little account. 
This cunning Burman reasoned thus ; he had gone too far to recede 
when as an accomplice to a plot to place Thebaw on the throne, 
he had beguiled so many of the princes and imprisoned them, 
besides he had not caged the whole of them. The principal 
Prince, the man who had most right to the throne was at large 
and under British protection. Well, suppose any of these captive 
princes succeeded in escaping and coming into a position of power, 
his life would most surely be forfeited, hence it was better that 
they should be destroyed. Dead men are powerless for vengeance. 
The murders were committed, also, with a view of striking terror 
to the hearts of the Nyoung-Yon Prince, and of the other princes 
who had escaped from Burmese into British territory, and to show 
them what they might expect should they fell into the hands of 
the paramount power at Mandalay. The Queen of the South 
was an active co-adjutor of the chief minister’s, in securing the 
destruction of the princes, and thus removing as many ot the 
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agcnib Hi possible, of the future supposed downfall of her son-in- 
law and lier daughter. 

Doubtless it was so pointed out to Thebaw, that the only 
n ,iy lie could hope to reign in safety, would be by destroying the 
]ii]nces who were then in his power, and removing persons from 
Ins path who might in the future be inimical to his interests, 
besides such action would' paralyze with terror, those of the 
princes wlio had escaped| and would probably prevent them from 
jiurposing to invade Upper-Burmah, and thus the country would 
be kept quiet and free from anarchy, which always results from 
waging a civil war. Doubtless such representations were the means 
used to obtain his assent to the carrying out of the terrible crimes. 

I'hebaw had barely been seated on tire throne for a few 
months, when a series of horrible massacres begun at Mandalay. 
Seventy of the princes and princesses of the royal blood, with 
many of their children were murdered. It has been staled, that 
one of the princesses was pregnant and that she was dis- 
embow'eled in the presence of her husband. The old prince, who 
was the Governor of Rangoon in 1552, ivhen it was captured by 
the English, was a man who liad a good record of service done 
for the State, but the remembrances of such services did not save 
him from a cruel death. They filled the old man's mouth ■with 
gunpowder and blew his head off. The perusal only of the revolt- 
ing atrocities perpetrated at this period in Mandalay, makes the 
blood run cold in one’s veins, and one only too gladly drops a veil 
over the scenes of cruelty presented to the mind, and desires 
most earnestly to forget the horrible story. 

The strangest part, connected with these awfuk incidents is, 
that many of Thebaw’s subjects approved of these massacres, on 
the ground that their perpetration ensured peace and order and 
prevented civil war in the country, and hence Thebaw did hot 
incur general unpopularity on account of these wholesale murd^s. 
The traditions of the nation so used the people to this sort of 
thing in the royal family, that doubtless the absence of blood 
shedding, on a new King’s accession, would be cause for much sur- 
prise. What, how'ever, ivas one aiuse of Thebaw's unpopularity, 
which degraded him in the eyes of h'S people, and which they 
could not forgive him, w'ks his having only one wife, and in per- 
mitting her to have such an ascendancy over him. All Kings of 
Burmah, hitherto, began their reign with four chief queens — the 
Queens of the South, East, West, and North, but here was this 
cfTiminate and degenerate prince content only with one queen. 
And his subjects resented such an innovation. 
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TUB LAND OF THE PB^BAOBS. 

THE PYRAMTDS, 

After spending ten most interesting days, we left Thebes, and 
arrived at Dendarah, where there is a very fine ruin of a temple, 
in which we spent a day. This is the temple at which the sepoys 
are said to have worshipped, when the Indian army was brought 
into Eg5fpt, and the frequent representation of the cow as a deity 
would fully account for the fact. On the ceiling of the pronaos there 
is also a very remarkable zodiac, and astronomical subjects, with two 
very long and extraordinary wide female figures on either side. 

This temple was dedicated to the goddess Athor, and is of 
much later date than man}' of the other monuments, having been 
built in the time of the Romans. On its back wall are figures 
three or four times as large as life, purporting to be portriats of 
the celebrated Cleopatra and her son Caesarion. I cannot say 
that either the features or figures correspond with the renown (;f 
her beauty, though both are pleasing. Probably Egyptian archi- 
tecture and sculpture were both on the decline when this temple 
was built, it being assigned to the age of the Ptolemies, while 
some of thq sculptures were nol; finished till the reign of Tiberius. 
There are a number of long Chambers built in the thickness of the 
walls, that have only lately been discovered, and to judge from 
the perfect and uninjured condition of the sculptures, were not 
known to the Persian invaders of Egypt. 

We passed the “ White Monastery,” which is interesting on 
account of its being one of the early Christian settlements. Some 
of the monks swam off to our boats, in accordance wth their 
long-established custom, and we gave them a few small presents. 
It is curious that these Copts or Egyptian Christians acknowledge 
Saint George for their patron saint. Pocoeke supposes this mon- 
astery to have been erected in the time of the Empress Helena. 
The Copts are still a numerous and very interesting race in Eg)pt, 
and claim to be descendants of the early converts of Saint Mark. 

We wandered for a day' through the tombs or grottos ot 
Beni Hassain, excavated in the rock on the side of a hill, and 
reckoned among the most ancient m Egypt. The paintings* ou 
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the walls are of much the same description as in the tombs of the 
kings at Thebes, excepting that manly sports are here represented, 
hunting the wild animals of Africa, wrestling, and so forth, even 
women being engaged in feats of strength and agility. Some of the 
columns supporting the roofe of these grottos struck me as being very 
chaste and beautiful, resembling what is known as the Doric style. 

■fhe antiquities of Memphis and pyramids of Sakarah next 
engaged our attention ; but only mounds of broken brick and 
pottery, and a few large fragments of stone, and dilapidated statues 
dug out of the earth, remain to mark the site of what was once 
the capital of Egj’-pt, a city that, according to Diodorus, had a 
circuit of 150 stades, or upwards of 17 miles. Here stood the 
famous temple of Pthah, the Egyptian Vulcan, now covered by the 
sand from the desert and alluvial deposit from the river. A verj’ 
large and beautiful colussus, which must at some period have been 
tlirown from its pedestal, is said to mark the probable site of the 
temple. A quiet, benignant repose is well expressed in the 
leatures of this statue, and round its neck is suspended a sort of 
small breast-plate, not unlike the Wrim and Thumurim of the 
Jews ; many other broken figures may be seen lying about, which 
were once covered with earth some ten or twelve feet deep, and 
have only of late been dug out. 

It was in this city that Moses was brought up and educated 
in all the knowledge of the Egyptians by Pharaoh's daughter, and 
it was here where the famous bull “ Apis" was kept. Some short 
distance off in the desert, beyond the pyramids of Sakarah, which 
are in a ruined state, the tombs of these sacred bulls have been 
discovered very lately, and are among the most interesting monu- 
ments of Eg>’pt. They were found and excavated by a French- 
man who has busily despoiled them of their most valuable anti- 
quities. The excavation, I may remark, is of vast extent. I 
greatly admired twenty-four very large and beautifully polished 
black and red granite sarcophagi found here ; they are by far the 
finest in Egypt, or, as 1 fancy, in the world. 

We had wandered from this some distance into the desert, 
examining some ancient ruins supposed to be those of the " Sera- 
peon,” mentioned by Herodotus, wlten towards of twenty Arabs 
surrounded us and demanded our money. ,iThey were armed with 
iron-bound clubs, and the sheik or head man had a gun, while we 
(one companion and myself) had our w'alking sticks, and I ^d 
my belt on, with pistol and hunting-knife binder my dress. Our 
servants advised and entreated us' to give up our money as the 
only means of safety ; and as we did not hearken to them they 
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soon made off, leaving us vrithin the ring formed by the Arabs. 
We first tried reasoning with the rascal^ saying we would have 
no objection to give them a present, as we had come into what 
they termed their territory, but that they in return must conduct 
us in safety back to our boat. They declined to do this, and would 
have stripped us of everything we had. The ^eik brought mat- 
ters to a crisis by pointing his gun at my companion, and repeat- 
ing his demand for our money or our lives ; on which my fellow- 
traveller very pluckily laid hold of the mmnile and tried to wrench 
the gun out of the Arab’s hands. 1 had considerable difficulty in 
warding off two blows made with clubs at his head, one of which 
would probably have been fatal. 

Finding the afl&ir likely to be serious, I drew my pistol from 
my belt, but did not wish to take their lives if I could help it, 
for however justifiable in self-defence, it would have oblig^ us 
to flee the country. I called out to my companion to let go the 
gun and allow me to manage the armed Sheik, thinking that they 
would leave us alone when they saw our determination to resist ; 
my friend complied, but the brigand by whom he was attacked 
instantly put the muzzle of his gun to my breast, Saying “ Ana 
dfl,reub^i.k ” (I’ll shoot you).’’ I had but time to dash it aside with 
one hand, while with my pistol I struck him a heavy blow across 
the forehead, which brought him to the ground, as if shot, his 
face covered with blood. As my assailant’s hands fell powerless 
at the same instant, I seized his gun, and using it as a club, we 
easily sent the rest flying across the desert, two of them carrying 
our mark along with them. I then smashed the stock of the gun 
over a stone, and threw it ajray, and we proceeded without 
further molestation. When all was quiet, we went on inspecting 
some curious mummy-pits of the Ibis, or sacred crane of the 
Eg)rptians, sbme perfect Specimens of which we found preserved 
in earthen jars, and returned to our boats in the evening. 

Such adventures are not common now in Egypt, and only 
occur probably to those who go beyond the beaten track. The 
Arabs of the desert are a strange, wild race, wretchedly poor and 
their lawless life is often a necessity. The bulk of the present 
inhabitants of Egypt, the fellahs, or agricultural class, are quiet 
and peaceable, but their condition is very miserable ; their lives 
seem to be spent in vain efforts to avoid a grinding taxation, and, 
if possible, to escape what is to them a stiU greater tyranny, the 
conscription, or m<Mre properly speaking, kidnapping, for the army 
of the Padsha, for whom or for whose welfare they can have no 
patriotic regard. The prophetic domn that they should be 
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“ trodden under foot and abased,” a nation that should ever be 
under the rule of foreigners," has most fully come to pass ; Cleo- 
patra was their last sovereign of Egyptian birth. 

To preserve them from service in their ruler's army, parents 
will put out a son’s right eye, and the young men thranselves will 
not hesitate to cut off the first joint of their right fore-finger. 
The number met thus mutilated surprises every strimger. Egypt 
would be the easiest ceuntry in the world to conquer. The 
people possess no liberty to ‘fight for ; they have no patriotism, 
how should they ! They cannot call their own bodies, hr less 
the land they till, their own. It is too often a weary fight with 
them to keep body and soul together. - In Upper Egypt I wit- 
nessed two heart-rending scenes of woe ; a husband carried off 
by force from his w'eeping, helpless fiimily; snatched up and 
dragged away by blood-thirsty, reckless Amout soldiery, when 
working for a bare subsistence in liis field, from which bis hard 
task-master drew the profits ; and a young man, still but a boy, 
lorn from his mother’s aims, who lay wailing on the river bank, 
and would not be comforted, long after the Amout’s merkeb had 
floated away with her son for ever. These stolen conscripts 
never come back again they told me. A large proportion soon 
pine and die in the barrack imprisonment they first suffer ; and 
if they suiwive this ordeal, is still no return ; desertion is punished 
with death, and there is no discharge or pension even for the old. 

Early in the morning of the following day, after about an hour 
and a half’s ride from the river bank, opposite the great pyramids, 
we arrived at the sphinx. This most fantastic animal, which 
has been ever looked upon as ope of the greatest w'onders of 
Egypt, is quite close to the largest Pyramid, and is supposed to 
have represented “ Royalty,” the union of intellect and physical 
force ; though some ancient writers considered it the Father of 
Terror. Its most striking attribute is its immensity. There is still 
a degree of placid beauty about its features, an abstracted expres- 
sion, such as may often be remarked on the very large Buddhist 
idols ; but time and ill-usage have made sad havoc with the mon- 
strous face. After removing all romance from it, it is simply a 
large sandstone rock or cliff, that has stood isolated in the plain, 
carVed down iirto the figure of a monstrous" animal, with a female 
human face ; the work must have been one of considerable time, 
and the conception, doubtless, a grand one, and well adapted 
for the purpose of inspiring terror into the weak minds of woniiip- 
pers. Here we saw a Frenchman working under the orders 
of the local government. He had forced an entrance into the 
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sphinx, not being able tp find a door wa^, which has been dug 
for in the surrounding sand by many sapatts. To impart an idea 
of the si%e of the sphfnx, 1 may remark- that the circumference 
of its head has been found to measure log feOt, 

Havii^ satisfied our curiosity with the view of this marvel of 
the world, we next proceeded to the great Pyramids of Goozah. 
Once seeing them is not sufl^cient to ^toable the eye to take in 
their vast .dimension® We first walked round the largest, and, 
after indulging in the usual reveries and exchange of ideas on such 
occasions, proceeded in a more practical spirit to a good breakfast 
that our servant had brought with them j and, after the pleasant 
fumes of our chibouks had induced a fitting state of mind, we 
commenced slowly and at our ease to climb the vast pile. The 
difficulty is not so great from the steepness as from the great size 
of the stones composing each layer. 

This vast mountain Of hewn stone was supposed b)' Hero- 
dotus to have been built by a Pharaoh called Cheops. Sir G. 
Wilkinson and other sdimns read his name " Suphis,” and allege 
that he ascended the throne of Egypt 2133 years B, C. or nearly 
4,000 years ago, about twenty years after the foundation of the 
Assyrian empire by Nimrod, the -mighty hunter. It does not 
appear, however, that they have any sufficient proof of either the 
time or person by whom these enormous wonders of the world 
were erected. Josephus, and the most ancient writers whose 
records we now have, evidently did not know, or they could not 
have failed to give a clear account of such a work. Let one picture 
to himself 366,000 men constantly employed for twenty years in 
building the great Pyramid ! Tlie present base has been tound, by 
careful measurement, to occupy twelve acres of ground, and its per- 
pendicular height to be 460 feet 9 inches, a good many feet oft the 
top having been at some former penod thrown down ; it is in fact, 
the size of what is usually called a good high hill. The solid con- 
tents of this Pyramid have been calculated at 85,000,000 cubic feet. 

From the top of this pyramid the view of the surrounding 
country is very extensive. In its interior are chambers, entered 
through a long dark passage, which we traversed with lanterns. 
The Sarcophagi found inside show that it was used as a tombstone, 
and render it highly probable that the great structure was built 
wth the sole idea of perpetuating the name of the builder. So 
much knowledge of architecture and levelling, which has been 
accomplished \vith beautiful correctness, is a striking fact for that 
early period ; and here, again, the question of what means weie 
used to raise these enormous stones bewilders the mind. Inside, 
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we found the pyramid very hot and close. I tried the effect of 
firing off a pistol ; it made a most deafening noise, and was heard 
outside with a peculiar sound. The long passage leading into 
the interior has all the properties of a whispering gallery. There 
is not much to describe about these vaulted chambers, in the 
heart of such an immense mass of stone ; the Only wonder is 
that they were not made lai^er, and more of them. It has been 
calculated that there niight have been upwards of 3,000 rooms 
of the same size as the one within the great pyramid as it now 
stands. The walls of the chambers and passages are, for the 
most part, cased with granite beautifully polished. One can 
scarcely walk along the passage with shoes on, it is so smooth. 

We also entered the second pyramid, usually termed Bel- 
zuni’s, because he found out the opening into it. The details do 
not materially differ from the other, only everything is* on a pro- 
portionately smaller scale. On one side there are the remains of 
some very large temples. Some of the stones piled one upon 
another are really enormotis, and still beautifully polished ; they 
have only lately been dug out of the sand, or rather the sand dug 
away from around them. Near this there are also tombs, which 
we examined, and, after a long day’s amusement, returned to our 
comfortable boat, now soon to be changed for a residence on shore. 

The following day we went on a second visit to the island of 
Rhoda, a pretty spot covered with gardens and country seats of the 
Careens. Tradition has fixed on it as the place where Moses was 
found by Therrauthis, the daughter of the then reigning Pharaoh, 
according to Josephus. We plucked and ate some fine oranges, 
growing here in the wildest luxuriance ; no one hindered us, they 
were so plentiful. The next day we returned to Cairo, and left our 
boat for an hotel, after a two months’ very pleasant and most in- 
teresting tour on the Nile. 

The first three weeks after our return, I resided in Grand Cairo, 
where the climate at this season of the year is very pleasant, 
and, generally speaking, the society agreeable, both at the hotel 
and in the town, while these old eastern bazaars have endless in- 
terest for one fond of watching human nature and its peculiar cha- 
racteristics in different parts of the globe. Besides, we made some 
delightful excursions to various places of beauty an^ antiquity in 
the vicinity, one of the first, of course, being a visit to Heliopolis, 
at one period the capital of Egypt. A fine, but much worn 
obelisk, and a few large carved stones, amidst hills of debris now 
mark the spot where it once flourished, and is all that has with- 
stood time and the invasion of Cambyses. Here stood the great 
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temple of the Sun uul the On ” of Scripture. Here grew the 
“balm of Gitead,” which Josephua tdls us was grown by 
Cleopatra, who fir^ introduce the plants from Judaea; it was 
considered the most precious of all drugs, asid was one of the 
principal gifts of the Queen of Sheba to King Solomon. Many 
wonderful occurrspices have happened and been forgotten ; much 
has been learnt ai^d lost in this HeliopoUs. Here arts and sciences 
and logic, probably now unknown, were irtudied 4,000 years ago ; 
here Moses and Plato, and afterwards Herodotus, lived for years 
under the tuition of these most learned Egyptian priests; and 
here, Jdso, it is recorded, a heathen astronomer saw and marked 
the awful darkness that veiled our Lord’s death on Mount Calvary. 

I wandered about this deserted spot during a fine cool after* 
noon ; the country looking green and rich, and the numerous 
fruit gardens most inviting. In one of them a very large and old 
sycamore-tree is pointed out as marking the spot where Joseph 
and the Virgin rested on their way to Egypt. Many Christian 
pilgrims believe in this, and make a point of visiting it, and drink- 
ing of the water of a well close by, said to be peculiarly sweet 
and good, ever since the Holy Family partook of it. I found it 
cool and refreshing, and did not feel at all in the humour to 
question the simple tradition. One day we rode to a place called 
the petrified forest; the name “forest" would certainly mislead 
the uninitiated, for there is nothing but an open desert, strewed 
with masses of petrified wood, resembling pieces of palm and 
something like bamboo, though it is a grass not now known 
growing in Egypt. Such a quantity of wood, now turned into 
stone all ovef this part of the desert, proves one very interesting 
fact, namely, that what is now dry sand and sterile desert, once 
bore green trees and flowering shrubs. 

A very pretty ride or walk to the gardens of Shoobra, 
through an avenue of large sycamore and accacia trees deserves 
notice. Within the garden is a palace, built by Mahomed Ali, 
the late powerful and bloody ruler of Egypt ; here is a portrait, 
said to be very much like him. The palace seems generally in 
bad taste, a mixture of the European and Asiatic ; there is a 
large fountain, with broad open bath or pond, in which the 
numerous harem collected from the warm countries of the south 
and the feir beauties of Circassia were wont to bathe and romp, 
with toy boats and galleys, for the amusement of the grey-beard- 
ed chief, who was accustomed to recline on the dewfoi, with his 
long chibouk in hand, and watcli* the gay crew, till one merry 
maid, more fearless than the rest, would upset one of the tiqy 
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boats, when the wild scramble, shrill shouts, dripping silks and 
streaming locks would make the old Pasha laugh till the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and his pipe-bowl split on the marble floor. 
The lately deceased ruler. Abas Pasha, did not usually reside 
here ; but if all reports are true, his amusements were still less 
edifying than those on which I have glanced. In the centre of 
the garden there is a really handsome Kiosk, with . fountain, and 
marble and alabaster pavement-; coloured lamps and glass in 
great profusion, a small aviary, and a few animals in the shape of 
a lion, a giraffe, and two or three gazels, complete the spectacle. 
One of the gardeners gave us, for btixees of course, some of the 
finest oranges I ever ate : he plucked as many off the trees as we 
could conveniently take away of the delicious, high-flavoured, blood 
orange of Malta, and the not less highly-scented Mandarin of China. 

The Egyptians, both men and women, are generally very 
plain. Their dress is neither convenient nor picturesque, at least 
to the eye accustomed to oriental costumes. The people of Nubia 
have generally a better expression than the people of Lower 
Eg}'pt, though their skin is darker ; their eyes are larger and more 
expressive, their dress usually white, and very simple. Boys are 
in their natural buff, and girls wear only an apron, made of leather 
in strips, till they are twelve or thirteen years of age. 

Alexandria, founded by the great conqueror of that name, 
has now little worthy of description ; in everything there is a 
mixture of the oriental and the worst European taste. It is, how- 
ever, a town of vast importance from its situation ; Napoleon 
said it would yet be the capital of the world. It is the stepping 
stone between Europe and' India. Here stood the Pharos, one 
of the seven wonders of the world ; here also was maintained 
the famous library of the Ptolemies, consisting of the wonderful 
number (for those early days, when tlie printing press was un- 
known,) of 700,000 volumes, .a copy of every known work in the 
world, of which the Caliph Omar was the last and most barbarous 
destroyer; and here flourished the first museum, the seat of 
learning, whence so many philosophers issued to benefit mankind. 
Here the Saropeon,’ with its colossal statue and its famed philo- 
sophy, the g}’’mnasium, panium, and the ^hippodrome, all flourish- 
ed ; but all have passed away, attd oflly the remains of ancient 
Alexandria are the two mutilated obelisks, erroneously termed 
Cleopatra’s needles, (since Vemov^,) and the equally mistaken 
Pompey’s pillar. The shaft of the latter is certainly very elegant, 
and forms the best monument oi the imeient capital of the w'orld. 
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SAMVEL JOHNSON? 

When I was asked to give a lecture at this debating club 
It occurred to me that 1 might address you on the subject ol 
Samuel Johnson for he has always been a great hero of mine, and 
It is such a pleasure to have an opportunity of speaking about 
him, and of showing in however an imperfect manner my rever- 
ence for his life and character. 1 shall indeed be fortunate if I 
can give you in hearing me one titlie of the pleasure which I 
have felt in thinking about Johnson, and in reading his life and 
writings once more. Johnson’s life by Boswell is perhaps the 
most widely known biography in the world, and it has been said 
by Macaulay that “ Homer is not more decidedly the first of 
heroic poets* Shakespeare not moie decidedly the first of drama- 
tists, Demosthenes not more decidedly the first of orators, than 
Boswell is the first of biographers. He has no second. He 
has distanced all his competitors so decidedly that it is not worth 
while to place them. Eclipse is first, and the rest nowhere." 
An(L here I would like to put in a good word foi John Wilson 
Croker, the editor of Boswell’s life. Macaulay's critical skill, and 
marvellous memory, sharpened by personal dislike, enabled him 
to find many errors in Croker’s remarks, but for all that the 
edition is a delightful one, and a mine of information about the 
literary history of England in the i8th century'. Croker adder! 
some two thousand five hundred notes to Boswell, and as Mr. 
Conington remarks in his erhtion of Veijpl, "a body of several 
thousand propositions on a great variety of subjects can hardly 
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fail to have a large percentage of error.” In Boswell’s life we 
see Samuel Johnson, not indeed a solitary figure, but rather bask* 
ing in the full tide of existence such as that of his own beloved 
Fleet street oi" Charing Cross, towering among his fellows, but yet 
sufficiently approached by them to be able to drink delight of 
battle with his peers. We see him folding his legs and leaving 
his talk out, as it was possible to do in the good old days when 
conversation was not swamped by hurry and excitement. John- 
son sitting surrounded by his Club, or enjoying the sweets of 
female companionship at Streatham reminds us of the symposia 
of Socrates, and the salons of Paris, and may call up to our minds 
the lines of Gray, where he says : — 

Girt with many a baron bold 
Sublime their starry fronts appear, 

And gorgeous datneb, and statesmen old 
In bearded majesty appear 

It is too much the fashion to speak contemptuously of the 
eighteenth century, and to regard it as a period of stagnation only 
redeemed towards its close by the gusts and whirlpools of the 
French revolution. In reality the eighteenth centur}'^ was, as 
John Stuart Mill describes it to hdve been, a great age, an age of 
strong and brave men. In the galaxy of distinguished men who 
made London and England illustrious in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century Johnson is the central figure, thanks to his 
own imposing personality, and the skill and fidelity of his bio- 
grapher. He seems to knit together all the literary men t)f that 
age, and also to link them at one end to the 17th century, and 
at the other end to the 19th century. We find him carrying on 
the tradition and preserving the good deposit of John Milton by 
the stateliness of his diction, and the loftiness of his character, 
and on the other hand we find him befriending and advising Miss 
Burney and Hannah More, who in her turn influenced Miss Austen 
and Macaulay. It is a striking and pathetic combination which 
shows us Johnson, the bigoted Tory and high Churchman interest- 
ing himself in Milton’s grand-daughter, and procuring that the 
Masque of Comus should be. performed for her benefit. It reminds 
us that in the noble republic of letters there is room for all, that 
it 'is emphatically a country in which there are many mansions, 
and that, however much literary men may quarrel there is still 
always a bond of union between men who seek to influence by 
brain, and not by muscle. I have spoken of Hannah More as a 
link between Johnson and Macaulay. Hannah More was a blue- 
stocking and an authoress whose writings have long since been 
forgotten. She wrote a novel called “ Coelebs in Search of a Wife," 
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but I fimcy very few people ever ascertained by readipg the book 
whether he ever found her. At all events Coeldi^ and his Lucilla^ 
if that was her name, have long slept the steep that knows no 
wakening. But Hannah More’s goodness and purity will not 
soon be forgotten, or that in her young days she sat at the feet 
of Samuel Johnson, and that in W old age she smiled upon 
Macaulay, and wrote of him as the boy Tom whb ^^’Ss talkative 
as ever. Hannah More wras distressed at the idea of Johnson's 
roughnesses being revealed to the world, and begged Boswell to 
soften them down in his biography. Bnt he ^ery properly refused, 
saying that he would not cut off his claws or make a tiger a cat to 
please an3’’body. I was reminded the other day of the friendship 
between Hannah More and Macaula/s fatlier by the inscription on 
a tomb in one of our old graveyards in this city. It is the same 
one as that which contains the grave of Thackeraj’-’s father. There 
I saw an inscription to the memory of a child, the infant daughter 
of Charles Edward and Hannah More Trevelyan. This Hannah 
More Trevelyan is Lady Trevelyan and Macaulay's sister. John- 
son’s personal appearance is probably familiar to us all from the 
engravings of his picture by his friend Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
Johnson’s statue in St. Paul’s Cathedral is one of the most strik- 
ing pieces of sculpture in that building. He stands there in 
rugged and colossal strength, the literary Goliath that he was in 
his lifetime. In his hand he carries a scroll with the Greek in- 
scription with which he terminated the last number of the 
Rambler. 

Auton ex makaron antaxios eie amoibe, or, as he himself 
renderetl it, • * 

Celestial powers that piety regard 
From you my labours wait their last reward. 

This expressed Johnson’s prevailing sentiment. He had a low 
idea of the happiness of human life, and of the pursuits of man- 
kind. Religion was the guiding principle of his life, and he looked 
for his happiness to another world, and desired to be remembered 
of God, rather than of men. To Bengali students Johnson is 
known, or at least used to be known, as the author of an English 
dictionary, and as the writer of two poems, “ London,” and the 
“ Vanity of Human Wishes ” which long formed part of the examina- 
tion-coume. Yet it would be easy to find more distinguished 
names in literature than Dr. Johnson’s. Indeed I am afraid that 
he is but little read now, and though I am sorry for this, I cannot 
be surprised at it. Much of his work is now of faded interqgt, 
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his dictionary has long been superseded, for a dictionary is 
specially liable to the misfortune commemorated by tlie poet. 

“ \Vc write in sknd, our language grows, 

And like the tide, our work o’erflows," 

Even a hardened admirer of t)ie past like myself can find little 
])leasure in many of Johu^n’s writings, and probably nothing of 
Johnson's is now really alive except perhaps his Vanity of human 
wishes, and some papers in his Rambler. But the memory of the 
man Johnson will, I hoi)e, live for ever. It is the man, and not 
his writings which the world should not willingly let die. We 
have many more brilliant witers, but where shall wc find among 
literary men so noble a character as that of Johnson ? Where 
indeed shall we find among any class of men one who in rugged 
strength, in steadfastness of principle, and in tenderness of heart 
was sO fitted 

To give the woild assuriince of a man. 

He was an Englishman and had the full share of an Englishman’s 
faults, his insularity, and his prejudices, but he was saved from 
being an Englishman of the ordinarj', conventional type by three 
things. I'he first was that he was a man of the people, and had 
to make lus own way in the world. Secondly, he had high 
talents, even if lie had not genius. Third, he had a woman’s 
tenderness of heart. And perhaps I may add that this was not 
driven out of him, or driven inwards and suppressed by the 
brutalities of life at a public school. 

We have heard enough and perhaps more than enough of 
lus uncouthnesses, and liis asperities, his rudeness, his mistakes, 
and his prejudices, and perhaps we do not sufficiently keep in 
mind that he was in all essentials a good man, and that in the 
happy phrase of Oliver Goldsmith, he had nothing of the bear 
about him except his skin. That man cannot justly be called 
limited or intolerant who, though a Tory and an Englishman, 
delighted in the company of an Irishman and bottomless Whig, 
like Edmund Burke, whose Clnirch-of-Englandism did not pre- 
vent him from admiring Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, and the 
works of Isaac Watts, who was eager tjiat the Celtic languages, 
especially the Irish, should be studied, who denounced the 
odious commercial jealousy of the English merchants as shown 
in their treatment of Irish manufactures, and who sympathised 
with the feelings of the Irish about the raisgovemment of their 
countrj-. Nor can that man be* taunted with narrow views of 
life and goodness, who prayed with and kissed the closing eyes 
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of his mother’s old servant lOtty Chambers, and whose loving 
kindness so triumphed Over an Englishman's solidtude for his 
respectability that like another St. Christopher he leed his giant 
strength in saving one who was lo8t> and carried home on his 
shoulders a poor diseased prostitute whom he found lying on the 
London streets, and tended her till her recovery. " He loved the 
poor," says Mrs. Fiojszi, “ as I never yet •saw any one else do,»with 
an earnest desire to make them happy, Wh^t signifies, said some 
one to him, giving balf>pence to common beggars? They only 
lay it out in gin, or tobacco. And why, replied Johnson, should 
they be denied such sweetnes.« Of their existence ? It is surely 
very savage to refuse them every possible avenue to pl^ure, 
reckoned too coarse for our own acceptance. Life is a pill which 
none of us can bear to swallow without gilding, yet for the poor 
we delight in stripping it still barer and are not ashamed to show 
even visible displeasure, if ever the bitter taste is taken out from 
their mouths." Mrs. Piozzi, or as I prefer to call her, Mrs. Thrale, 
adds that in pursurance of these principles he nursed whole nests 
of people in his house, where the lame, the blind, the sick, and 
the sorrowful found a sure retreat from all the evils whence his 
little income could secure them. In speaking to you about 
Samuel Johnson I cannot hope to say anything new or valuable 
on a theme which has engaged the pens of Macaulay, and Carlyle, 
and which has recently been admirably treated of by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen but as Carlyle says, the company of great men is always 
profitable, it is always good to discourse about them. I trust 
therefore that you will bear with me if 1 take you over ground 
which you have seen already, and under better guides. 

Samuel Johnson was born at Lichfield in 1709. His father 
was Micluel Johnson, a bookseller, whose head-quarters were at 
Lichfield but who used to itinerate among the towns of the 
Midland counties. Among the places that he thus supplied with 
literature was Birmingham, for that great town was then so small 
and uncivilized that it could not support a bookseller! The 
demand for books there was so limited that Michael Johnson’s 
bookstall set up there on market days was sufiicient for its 
rtsquirements, 'rhis singular fact h.'js not escaped the eagle eye 
of Macaulay and is raentionetl by him in the introductory chap- 
ter of his History of England. Connected with this trade of 
bookselling We have in Boswell’s Life a beautiful story illustrative 
of Johnson's filial piety and of the strength of his feelings of 
remorse when he had left undone what he ought to have done. 
One day Johnson’s father asked him to go with him to the town 
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UttoxeteT and assist him in selling books at the bookstall 
there. Johnson was then a sort of lumbering school-boy, what 
might be called a hobbledehoy. He was in his teens and after 
acquiring some local fame by hiS clever versifications he was 
loitering away his time at home without applying himself to any 
jnofession. When his poor father asked him to do hftft the ser- 
vice of going to Uttoxetenhis pride and bashfulness got the better 
of him and he refused. But the memory of his disobedience 
clung to him like the shirt of Nessus, and fifty years afterwards 
when he was staying again at Lichfield he disappeared one morn- 
ing early and did not return till the evening. The explanation 
was that he had been to Uttoxeter and had stood there in the 
rain bare-headed for an hour as a penance. He afterwards told 
the story to a young clergyman. He could not, he said, in gene- 
ral accuse himself of having been an undutiful son, “ once indeed, 
I was disobedient ; I refused to attend ray father to Uttoxeter 
market. Pride was the source of that reftisal, and the remem- 
brance of it was painful. A few years ago I desired to atone 
for this fault. I went to Uttoxeter in very bad weather, and 
stood for a considerable time bare-headed in the rain, on the 
spot where my father's stall used to stand. In contrition I stood, 
and I hope the penance was expiatory." 

Mr. Leslie Stephen in commenting on the story finely says, 
“ If the anecdote illustrates the touch of superstition in Johnson’s 
mind, it reveals too that sacred depth of tenderness which enno- 
bled his character. No repentance can ever Vipe out the past 
or make it be as though it had not been ; but the remorse of a 
fine character may be transmuted into a permaneiit source of 
noble views of life and the world." 

Johnson was afflicted with scrofula from infancy, and was all 
but blind of one eye. His parents were ardent Jacobites — or at 
least his father was, and they thought that if they could get their 
boy touched by Queen Anne, who was the daughter of James II, 
and so a Stuart, though her brother the Pretender was the heir, 
he might be healed of his disease. So when he was three years 
old his mother journeyed up with him to London and there had 
him touched by Queen Anne for the king’s evil as it was called- 
This was in 1712 and it appears tliat on one day in that year 
Queen Anne touched 200 persons. She was about the last sove- 
reign who did so though the office of healing was printed in the 
Oxford prayer books down to the time of George I. 

Macaulay has an interesting account of the matter and 
tells us that Charles II touched about 100,000 persons. The 
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touch did nothing for Johnson, though it impressed itself on his 
memor}' and be had, be said, a confused, but somehow a sort of 
solemn recollection of a lady in diamonds, and a long black 
hood. 

I think it is worth while to dwell a little on this curious 
instance Hof superstition, for it may help to remind us of the recent- 
ness of European civilisation and so encoui^ge the inliabitants of 
countries hot so civilised as Europe now ia to hope that the 
interval may soon be bridged over. There was touching, for the 
king’s evil in England so late as 1712 and later, and we learn from 
M. Renan tlmt the superstition lasted in Brittany down to the 
French Revolution, for some of the old nobles of that province 
were supposed to possess the miraculous power. Sati was long 
a disgiace to India and was only put down m the time of men 
still living, but two centuries ago there was some thing worse 
than Sati in England — there was the burning of women for treason, 
or rather for what was called treason. Let the ashes of Elizabeth 
Gaunt witness to this ! Burning for witchcraft lasted still longer, 
a witch having been burnt in Scotland so late as 1722. 

When he was 19 Johnson went to Oxford. His good father 
accompanied him there and spoke, poor man, to the dons, of 
his son's gifts as a poet and a Latin scholar. How Michael John- 
son contrived to get his son to Oxford, it is diflicult to say, for he 
was then in deep waters and not long afterwards became bankrupt. 
He might have done well enough if he had kept to his shop, 
but unhappily he made a speculation in parchment which ruined 
him. 

It does •not appear that Johnson learnt much at Oxford, and 
his poverty exposed him to many annoyances ami was keenly 
felt by him. It was characteristic however of Johnson that his 
poverty did not quench lus spirit and make him a sycophant or 
a toady. He was too strong for such a fate. On the contrary 
he put on an air ol reckless independence and was described by 
his friend Dr. Adams as a gay and fashionable fellow. This 
\ras what the world saw but when Johnson was told in after years 
of Adams’ description, he said, “Ah sir, I was mad and \nolent, 
it w'as bitterness which they mistook for frolic. I was miserably^ 
poor, and I thought to fight ray way by m}' literature and my 
wit j so I disregarded all power and authority.” 

It is to this time that the incidept of the shoes belongs. 
Johnson used to gp to a neighbouring college to have the ad- 
vantage of liearing his friend Taylor's account of some lectures 
which he valued, but the students of Christ Church sneered at lus 
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worn out shoes with the toes protruding through them and so 
he went no more. Some kind-hearted person put a new pair of 
shoes at his door, but his independence, in this case perhaps a 
little savage, would not brook such aid and he indignantly flung 
the shoes into the street. It is evident that a man like this was 
not fitted to go through the world long or to win favour in the 
eyes* of the dispensers of patronage. 

Some years after leaving Oxford a kind friend (Mr. Gilbert 
Walmsley)' tried to obtain for him a livelihood as teacher of 
an obscure school in Warwickshire. The letter conveying the 
answer of the trustees of the school declining to engage him 
has been preserved in the records of Pembroke College and is 
worth reading. The writer says that the feoffees, i.e., the pro- 
prietors or trustees of the school, had made inquiry of the 
character of Mr. Johnson and had ascertained that he was an 
excellent scholar, and was deserving much better than to be school- 
master of Soliihull. But then, the letter goes on to say, he has 
the character of being a verj* haughty ill-natured gentleman, and 
yet he has such a way of distorting his face (which though he 
can’t help) the gentlemen think it may affect some young lads ; 
for these two reasons he is not approved, the late master 
Mr. Crompton huffing the feoffees being still in their memory. 

Another attempt to get an ushership failed from a similar 
reason, the proprietor fearing that the school boys might imitate 
or ridicule Johnson’s grotesque contortions. So he had to leave 
the provinces and journey to London which, hard and cruel 
though she often is, yet has for centuries been the nursery of wits. 
He went there in 1737 when he was 28 years old and in company 
with Garrick who afterwards became so fiimous as an actor. The 
same kind friend who had tried to get a schoolmastership for him 
now gave him an introductory letter in which he described him 
as a veiy good scholar and one who, he had ’great hopes, would 
turn out a fine tragedy writer. 

I suppose it was the MS. of Irene which made Mr. Walms- 
ley haza^ the prediction. He did not turn out a true prophet. 
Irene was afterwards produced on the stage by the kindness of 
Garrick and ran for several nights, but it was a failure and 
Johnson manfully accepted the verdict of the public. 

Mr. Stephen says that Irene can be read by men in whom 
a sense of duty has been abnormally developed. Well, I have 
read it, though not I admit without some skipping. The best 
thing about it perhaps is the Pfologue. Its closing lines are in a 
manly strain. 
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Unmoved thoegh mtUnge sneer nnd rivals rail, 

Studious to please, yet not ashamed to &il, 

He scorns the meek address, the sapplUnt-straio 
With merit needless, and without it vain, 
tn keason. Nature, Truth, he dares to trust. 

Ye Pops, be silent ; and ye Wits be jdet. 

The line Studious to please, yet not ashamed to fjul," should, 
I think, be the motto of every one who addres^ the public. 

These lines show us Johnson’s abhorrence of cant and remind 
us of the opening essay in the Rambler when in speaking of the 
difficulties of an author in making a first address he says : 

“ Who can wonder that, allured on one side, and frightened 
on the other, some should endeavour to gain favour by bribing 
the judges with an appearance of respect which they do not feel, 
to exert compassion by confessing weaknesses of which they 
are not convinced ; and others to attract regard by a show of 
openness and magnanimity, by a daring profession of their own 
deserts, and a public challenge of honours and rewards.” 

For years Johnson had to contend with great poverty. His 
“ London ” only brought him in 10 guineas and his “ Vanity of 
Human Wishes ” only fifteen. 

On one occasion he was arrested for and was indebted 

for his release to Samuel Richardson the novelist. This was in 
1756 when Johnson was 47 years of age an^had published his 
Dictionary. 

Rasselas which was such a favourite with our ancestors was 
written in one week and in order to raise money to defray the 
expenses of Johnson’s mother’s* funeral There is a singular 
resemblance between it and the “ Candida ” of Voltaire which was 
published at about the same time. Indeed we find that in several 
respects there was a close parallelism between Johnson and 
Voltaire, far apart though they thought themselves. Both of them 
wrote a philosophical romance on the subject of human happiness, 
both wrote a tragedy on a subject taken from Mahomedan history, 
both were struck with the career of Charles XII and wrote, the 
one a history of that king, and the other, a poetical description 
of his fortunes. Both had a l^tred of oppression and cruelty and 
while Voltaire exerted himself and with success to deliver the 
Calases, Johnson tried, but in vain, to prevent the judicial murder 
of Admiral fiyng. Johnson also endeavoured to save the life of 
Dr. Dodd, who was hanged finr forgery in 1777, and he attacked in 
the Rambler the severity of the priminal laws. It is pleasant to 
remember that Blackstone — ^poor, old Blackstone who has been so 
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belaboured by Bentham and Austin, was active in the same good 
cause, and denounced in his Commentaries the increase in the 
number of capital crimes. 

Before writing Rasselas, Johnson carried on for two years a 
bi-weekly paper, or rather leaflet, called the Rambler.. I confess 
that this work is a great favorite of mine. I like its sententiousness, 
reminding one of Tacitus and Montesquieu, and I admire its 
many happy turns of expression. 

The point for which Johnson is especially to be commended, 
and on which we should all' try to imitate him, is his power of 
communicating his ideas. No doubt he was some times too- 
grandiloquent, and his style is one easy to ridicule, but when he is 
at his best, there are few better styles than his. One has to “go 
back to Tacitus to find his equal for telling sentences and then 
Tacitus has an advantage in his vehicle, for Latin is especially fitted 
for terse and weighty expressions. 

When we inquire into the means by which Johnson acquired 
such mastery of words, we find that here as in every other matter it 
was hard work — the labor improbus of Vergil — ^which led him to 
success. I think that it is a wise maxim to lay down that there is 
nothing good that is easy. Chalepa ta kala, was the old Greek 
expression. Whenever a man or a boy says to himself that he 
will take things easily he fails. Happy is he if he finds it out 
and reforms his plan, and most unfortunate if the flatteries of his 
associates or of his own thoughts hide from him the fact that he 
has failed. 

Boswell tells us that Sir Joshua Reynolds once asked John- 
son how he had attained his extraordinary accuracy and flow of 
language, and that Johnson answered that he had long laid it 
down as a fixed rule to do his best on every occasion, and in 
every company to impart whatever he knew in the most forcible 
language he could put it in ; and that by constant practice, and 
never suffering any careless expressions to escape him, or at- 
tempting to deliver his thoughts without arranging them in the 
clearest manner, it'became habitual to him. It is well observed 
by Malone in a note on this passage that this rule of Dr. John- 
son is sanctioned by the authority of those great writers of anti- 
quity — Cicero and Quintilian. ' 

This I think must be the real meaning of the advice given 
to one of the Trojan heroes by his filths, Aien aristeuein— ^ways 
do your best. Otherwise the advice is vain and cruel. It is vain 
and cruel, I say, to tell a boy (hat he should always strive to be 
first. It is as bad as it would be to tell hhn to try to be six feet 
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bigb, or to tell a girl to make herself as beautiful as Sita or 
Aphrodite. After all possible exertions there will always be a vast 
difference between the bests of different people, and men and 
boys must o&m experience the mortification of fincfing that their 
best is but bad and- that they are equallech or surpassed even 
by those who havo not done their best. ‘ But so long as we do our 
utmost we escape self-reproach — th%t greatest of enemies to 
joy. 

That Johnson had early devoted his attention to the subject 
of the proper expression of his thoughts we find from the fact 
that even in his earliest work, viz., his translation of the Voyage 
to Abyssinia of Father Lobo, there are indications that his style 
has already formed. And when he drew up in 1 736 a paper of 
instructions for teachers, after minute details as to what books 
were to be read, &c., he conduded by saying, " The greatest and 
most necessary task still remains, to attain a habit of expression, 
without which knowledge is of little use. This can only be ac- 
quired by a daily imitation of the best and correctest authors." 

Dr. Johnson’s remarks about always doing one’s best to ex- 
press one’s thoughts are of use everywhere, and not less so in 
Bengal than in other countries. It is true that Bengalis have 
what Sir Louis Jackson once called “ oriental fecundity," and that 
every one in Bengal, Jrom the rj’ot to the rajah, can roll out 
sonorous periods, but I am not sure that really good speaking is 
commoner in Bengal than in England. Indeed the contrary appears 
to be the case. Speaking is in Bengal somewhat in the position 
of learning in Scotland, according to Dr. Johnson’s account of 
that — " It js like bread in a besieged town, every man gets a 
little, but no man gets a full meal," or, as Mrs. Thrale more strongly 
puts his phrase, “ Every man gets a mouthful, but no man a belly- 
ful.” A small portion of the famous discourse of Buffon on the 
art of writing may here be quoted, “ In all ages there have been 
men who have known how to dominate their fellows by the 
power of their words. But it is only in enlightened ages that 
men have Written and spoken well. True eloquence requires the 
training of genius and the cultivation oi the understanding. It is 
very different from that natural facility of speech which is only a 
talent, a quality granted to all whose passions are strong, whose 
organs are flexible, and whose imagination is prompt." 

Johnson, hamg once acquired the* feculty cff expression was 
able to make it act at his call,, and had not to sit cudgelling his 
brails for worcb like less practised craftsmen. Most of his work 
was done rapidly and often he did not even revise the proof 
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sheets. He followed the method which has lately been rec<Hn<‘ 
mended by Mr. Goschen, that is, he carried on his thoughts with* 
out the help of pen or paper. In this respect he resembled 
Auguste Comte who after he had worked out ihe ideas in hiS 
head wrote them doum rapidly and seldom revised what he had 
written. I do not know however that this is a practice which' is 
to be recommended. It is ^o perilous. There is nothing after all 
like the “delay and the use of the file” recommended by Horace, 
and it has been suggested by Dr. Donaldson that the obscurities 
of some ancient writers, e.g., Thucydides have been caused by 
their not having the same facilities as modem authors for correct- 
ing their first drafts. What was written had to remain because 
it was expensive and troublesome to erase and substitute new words. 
Even Johnson with all his readiness admitted that he could have 
improved his papers by rewriting them. 

Johnson was by nature a very indolent man, and in spite of 
all his good resolutions he never altogether got the better of his 
sluggishness. Yet, as we have seen, he kept up the Rambler, 
unaided, for two years, thus showing, as Boswell remarks, the 
truth of his own maxim that a man may write at any time if 
he will set himself doggedly to it. In 1762 Johnson received a 
pension of £100 a year. There was some inconsistency in his 
receiving it, some labefaction of principle, to use one of his 
own phrases, for he had defined “ pension ” in his Dictionary “ an 
allowance made to any one without an equivalent ; in England 
it is generally understood to mean pay given to a state hireling 
for treason to his country.” “ Pensioner ” he defined as “ a slave 
of state hired by a stipend to obey* his master.” 

Johnson however made such good use of his pension in re- 
lieving the poor and needy that I cannot find it in my heart to 
blame him for receiving it. It seems really to have been given 
by George III and his minister as a reward for literary merit and 
as a Scotchman I feel proud that Lords Bute and Loughborough 
had a hand in the gift. 

No notice of Johnson would be complete which did not 
quote some of his pithy sayings, and fortunately these are so 
numerous that we can perhaps give some which are not altogether 
hackneyed. Johnson's fevourite advice was to clear your mind of 
cant, and it was one that he followed himself on sill oocasioos. 
Sometimes perhaps he went too fiur and decried as cant what in 
reality were the words of truth and nc^leness. But 1 think, that 
many will admit the truth of the following remark about the 
ancient Romans. 
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'' 1 know qot, he said, why any one but a school-boy in his 
declamation should whine over the commonwealth of Rome, 
which grew great only by the misery of the rest of mankind. 
The RottianS) hke others, as soon as tlxey grew rich, grew corrupt; 
and in their corruption sold the lives a^d freedoms of themi^elves 
and of one another." 

In another place he described them as a people, who while 
they were poor, robbed mankind ; and as soon as they became 
rich, robbed one another." ' 

He liad not much admiration for some things which are 
fashionable now-a-days, and I shall only venture to indicate Ins 
comparison of female orators to <logs who ran staml on their 
hind legs. 

One of his hard sayings, but which is susceptible of explana- 
tion is that patriotism is the last resource of a scoundrel. 

Another and more celebrated one is his praising his fneiul 
Bathurst for being a good hater. But before we condemn this \vc 
should hear the whole phrase. " Dear Bathurst, he said, was a man 
to ray very heart’s content, he hated a fool, and he hated a rogue, 
and he hated a whig. He was a veiy^ good hater." Speaking ol 
the society of the young he said, “ I love the acquaintance of 
young people, because, in the first place, I don’t like to think mj'- 
self growing old. In the next place young acquaintances must 
last longest, if they do last, and then Sir, young men have more 
virtue than old men, they have more generous .sentiments in every 
respect.’’ This may remind us of the remark of the elder Mill 
that he had never known a hapjiy old man, except those who 
were able to live over again in the pleasures of the young. 

Speaking of Spain and Salamanca, he said, “ I love the univer- 
sity of Salamanca ; for when the Spaniards were in doubt as to 
the lawfulness of their conquering America, the University of 
Salamanca gave it as their opinion that it was not lawful." He 
spoke this, says Boswell, w'ith great emotion, and with that 
generous w'armth which dictated the lines in his “ London " against 
Spanish encroachments. 

He prided himself on his being able to take interest in all 
subjects and to talk with all sorts and conditions of men, and was 
greatly pleased with a compliment paid to him by Mrs. Thrale’s 
mother, Mrs. Salusbury. Some gentleman was complaining to her 
of the dearth of conversation in .the provinces and said that people 
there only talked of runts (cattle). Sir, said the old lady, if Dr. 
Johnson lived in the country, he would learn to talk of runts. 
Very gdid too is his rem irk about Bishop Warburton and his 
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trenchant style of writing. “ When I read Warburton first, and 
observed his force and his contempt of mankind, I thought he 
had driven the world before him ; but 1 soon found that was not 
the case , for Warburton, by extending his abuse, rendered it in- 
effectual.” Does it not seem as if these words had been spoken 
in our own day, so accurately do they de.scribe the effect of 
studying Carlyle ? 

Johnson was always making good resolutions. In his twenty- 
first year he recorded in Latin that he had bidden farewell to 
sloth ; and would no longer listen to her syren-strains. But on 
his fifty-fifth birthday we find him writing thus, “ I have now spent 
fifty-five years in resolving, having from the earliest time almost 
that I can remember, been forming schemes of a better life. I 
have done nothing. The need of doing therefore is pressing, since 
the time of doing is short.” And then he adds a prayer to God 
for help. He did not attain his goal, but neither did St. Paul, and 
it would be a great mistake to say that all his good resolutions 
were wasted. They kept him from much evil, and enabled him to 
keep the whiteness of his soul, as few others have done. 

Had he lived in our day, he would have been comforted by 
Tennyson’s noble lines — 

Who keeps a spirit wholly true 
*ro that ideal which he bears ' 

• Whjit record ? not the sinless yeais 

That bieathed beneath the .Syrian blue; 

So fret not, like an idl^ giil, 

That life is dash’d with flecks of sin. 

Abide ; thy wealth is gather’d in, 

When Time hath sunder’d shell from peail.” 

Johnson’s connection with India, slight as it was, is of special 
interest to us here. He was intimate with Joseph Fovvkes who 
was accused of conspiracy along with Maharajah Nandakumar and 
was convicted together with him. Johnson calls Fowkes his dear 
friend, and gave in conversation an interesting sketch of his career. 
He was also intimate w^ith Sir Robert Chambers, and it would have 
been fortunate for Anglo-Indian history if Chambers had learnt 
from his friend the dignity of strength of mind. On Francis, in 
his character of the author of Junius, Johnson made the happy 
epigram “ Let not injudicious admiration mistake the vepom of 
the shaft for the vigour of the bow.” Another Anglo-Indian friend 
of Johnson was Sir William Jones and it reminds us of the re- 
moteness of India in old times to find Sir William Jones speaking 
as follows of Johnson at the Asiatic Society on 24th J^ebruary 
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1715 more than two months after Jbhnson’s death One or the 
most sagacious men in this age, who continues, I hope, to improve 
and *adorn it — Samuel Johnson — ^remarked in my hearing that if 
Newton had ftourished in Ancient Greece, he would have been 
worshipped as a divinity.’’ 

I must however now conclude with a .short account of ’John- 
son’s last days. He had a great fear of death. He was most 
courageous about pain, and it was not the agony of dissolution 
that he feared. It was the terror of something after death, of 
going to that bourne whence no traveller returns, which unnerved 
hint. This was part of the gloomy fears, and hypochondriac 
imaginings which embittered so much of his existence, and made 
him say that he had been half-mad, or at least not' sane all his 
life. He had many strange habits, such as talking to himself, 
touching posts as he went along, saving up pieces of orange peel, 
&c. When he was quite a young man he wrote an account of 
his bodily and mental sufferings to a physician of his native town. 
He wrote in Latin, and Dr. Swinfen was so struck with the ability 
of the composition that he committed the fault, almost unpardon- 
able in a doctor, of showing the paper to some other persons. 
Johnson was justly irritated at the indiscretion and breach of 
confidence, but he took a noble revenge, for when Dr. Swinfen 
died, and in spite of his great practice, left his family |n poverty, 
Johnson received his widowed daughter Mrs, Desmoulins, who had 
added to the family calamities by making an imprudent marriage, 
and gave her shelter and support. It is pleasant to be able to 
record that the clouds passed away at the last, and that Johnson 
died tranquil, and without fear of the future. He died on the 
13th December 1784, having a few days before made his will in 
which he affectionately remembered his friends, and was especially 
generous to his man-servant the Negro Francis Barber. InMhc 
opening words of the will there occur these words : " I bequeath 

to God a soul polluted by many sins, but I hope purified by Jesus 
Christ.” Nobody, says Boswell, was more attentive to him than 
Mr. Langton to whom he tenderly said, te iencam moricns 
de/idenl$ mami, may I when dying hold you with my hand, ‘ It 
is pleasant to think of Bennet Langton being beside him at his 
death-bed, for Langton wa.s one of the best of men, and a friend 
and, as it were a son whom he had begotten in Jjis old age. It 
was the Rambler that brought them together, for Langton had 
been so struck with tliat paper that he came up to London and 
procured an introduction to the author. Langton was exceedingly 
surprised when hu first saur Johnson. He was himself a shy, 
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punctilious {Gentleman of old family, very tall and thin, and very 
bashful. He expected to meet a decent, well-dressed, and in 
short, a remarkably decorous philosopher. Instead of that,, after 
waiting till midday, down came Johnson from his bedchamber, 
having only just risen, a huge, uncouth figure, '^^ith a little dark 
wig \»'hich scarcely covered, his head, and his clothes hanging loose 
about him, but, adds Boswell, Johnson's'conversation was so rich, 
so animated, and so forcible, and his religious and political notions 
so congenial with those in which Laiigton had been educated, that 
he conceived for him that veneration and attachment which he 
ever preserved. Johnson too, says Boswell, w’as not the less ready 
to love Mr. Langton for his being of a very ancient family. One 
(lay when Johnson was dying, Langton found Edmund Burke and 
four or live more friends sitting with Johnson. I am afraid, Sir, 
said Burke, such a number of us may be oppressive to you. No 
Sir, said Johnson in reph', it is not so, and I must be in a wretched 
slate indeed when your ('ompany would not be a delight to me. 
Mr. Burke in a tremulous voice replied, m)’ dear sir, you have 
always been too good to me. They never met again. It is 
ph'asant to think that the friendship between Johnson and Langton 
w.is strong enough to survive occasional disagreements. Langton 
had on one occasion, it appears, been displeased with Johnson (or 
making fun about his will. On this occasion, says Boswell, 
Johnson’s 'hilarity became so boisterous that as he was walking 
along the Strand, he had to lay hold of a post to steady himself, and 
there gave forth peels of laughter which seemed as if they might 
have been heard from Temple Baf to Fleet ditch. ' Langton was ol 
course not present, but he probably heard of this for he got 
annoyed, ami left for the country without bidding his old friend 
good bye, but they came together again, as we have seen. 
JoJpison asked his doctor, fBrocksleby,) if he thought he could 
recover and added, give me a direct answer. The doctor 
seeing that he could bear the truth, told him that he could 
not recover without a miracle. Then said Johnson, I will take 
no more physic, not even my opiates ; for I have prayed to 
God that I may render up my soul to God unclouded. In this 
resolution he persevered, and at the same time used only the 
weakest sustenance. When he was pressed to take stronger food, 
he agreed, saying I will take anything but inebriating sustenance. 

His last words were words of blessing. On Monday the 13th 
of December, the day on which* he died, a Miss Morris, daughter 
of a particular friend of his, aided, and said to Francis Barber 
the negro servant, that she begged to be permitted to see the 
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Doctor, that she might earnestly request him to give her his 
blessing. Francis went into the room, followed by the young 
lady, and deliv^aed the message. The Doctor turned himself in 
the bed, and ifed, »God bless you, My Dear.” These were the last 
words he spoke. 

“So passed the strong, heioic soul* away,” l-u^H conclude 
with the words in which Lord Macaulay, ends his biography of 
Johnson. No huoUm being, who has Iwen more than seventy 
years in his grave, is so well know'h to us^ And it is but just to 
say that our intimate acquaintance with what he would himself 
have called the anfractuosities of his intellect and of his temper 
serves only to strengthen our convictioji that he was both a great 
and a good man.” 

H. BEVERIDGE. 
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Hr ATE FINAUfCE^ IN INDIA. 

I. 

Finance being the management of ways and means, StJde finance 
IS th e management of State ways and means. It is a most im- 
portant function of all modern government, of which it is the test. 

In Governments that are constitutional, to use the political slang 
of the tkiy, or elective and representative to be more precise, State 
finance is the careful selection of a portion of the people’s means 
to be laid out in the general interest under safe-guards. During long 
periods State finance becomes in this aspect administration itself, 
and requires that its Controller be if not the highest, at least 
among the highest of the State’s ministers. In England even of late 
years the Prime Minister has generally been the first financier 
of his time, and public men ambitious of leading honours, always 
seek proficiency in finance. And it is easy to see why this should 
be the case. F'or when finance is looked at in this light it changes 
from a matter of figures to a matter of humanity. The minister 
has to manage men and women, to get his means by ways the most 
suitable to their circumstances, aiyil to the probable circumstances 
of their posterity. It is the same in despotic States. 

There also a finance minister has not only to control expendi- 
ture so as to avoid waste, but has to seek his income in such a way 
that it will form as light a burthen as possible on the resources of 
the people, and on their development, that it will grow of itself, 
and even promote its own growth. He can also promote growth 
of income by expenditure, whether by investment in profit making 
industries or conveniences, railways, harbours, post offices, tele- 
graphs, roads, irrigation and the like ; or as final outlay in public 
education, military and naval defence, civil administration, or justice 
and internal order. State finance in short in a highly centralised gov- 
ernment whether representative or not, is intermingled with almost 
every operation and transaction of human life. From this extreme 
))oint of interference it falls 00 the one hand by the restriction of 
governmental energy to a position of affiiirs wherein the people them- 
selves of their own desire and insistence either by local self-govern- 
ment or private enterprize perform many of the above mentioned 
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functions : and on the other hand by a total disregarding of tlie 
popular will, to such an arrangement as was nearl)’’ everywhere 
prevalent in Europe in the middle ages, when state finance con- 
sisted solely in tfte levy of funds for the monarch’s privy purse, 
for the upholding of his court, and for the maintenance of an ^rmy 
for his protection, or for the prosecution of his ambitions. 

Finance being in India the essence pf Government itself, 
because India is essentially a poor, and what is more an entirely 
undeveloped countrj', a country liable moreover to external attack 
and to sudden and grave internal disorders, 1 will instance the 
mutiny as a type of one class of disorder and the famines as types 
of another, it may follow that only one state official is really in a 
position to deal with Indian state finance, and that is the highest, 
the Viceroy himself. The Viceroy represents the good intentions 
and wishes of the British nation to India. He alone truly re- 
presents India in the counsels of the British nation. The Secre- 
tary of State and his Council though largely experienced, through 
the latter, as to India’s past, know of the present only through 
him. The Secretary of State is moreover removable for reasons 
unconnected with India, and the policy which keeps a political 
party in power, may not be a policy in conformity with Indian 
requirements. With England within a few hours’ telegraph, and 
a few weeks’ post of India, it is the Viceroy and not the S>ecre- 
tary of State, that truly represents India in the counsels of the 
British public. It is with him that taxation would constitutionally 
lie, no official of lower rank doing more than advise. 

The questions pending between England and India hinge al- 
most exclusively on finance, and unless therefore the Secretary of 
State were a specially appointed financier, here is no disrespect 
to the India office involved in the suggestion that the Viceroy’s 
power be made equal to his responsibility. If the Viceroy speaks 
authoritatively the voice of India, it is surely unncessary to echo 
that voice in London. Some minister to represent the views of 
the Indian Government in Parliament there must be, a mouthpiece, 
but that done, it appears to be a waste of pow’er to go further and 
place this minister over the Viceroy. The matter is of primary 
importance in finance for as matters now are, Indian financial 
requirements may be subordinated to tlie exigencies of English 
party government: a complaint to that effect has been loudly 
made more than once already. And as long as the supreme control 
of Indian affairs is vested in a minister dependent on a perhaps 
accidental parliamentary majority of two or three, it is inevitable 
that such complaints should be made, and perhaps justly. 
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In the difficult times now coming as the education of India 
progresses, it will be indispensable whatever views a Viceroy may 
hold, that those views shaU be placed intelligibtyi Adly and publio 
ly before the British Parliament, so that if rejected, it may be clear* 
ly known where the responsibility of rejection lies.' At present 
sucli adjudication of responsibility is impossible, and India’s best 
ibiinded petitions may be pigeon-holed without its being possible 
to know where the opposition lies. India may be able to guess, 
but that is all, and her feelings be embittered ■ in consequence. 
India no doubt admits that her financial legislation requires the 
sanction of the British Parliament, for this sanction is a safeguard 
to her liberties, she being as yet unfit for a constitution of her 
own, and a Government being liable to mistakes in finance : but 
bhe does not care to be sacrificed, blind-folded on the altai of 
English party government. The finance of India is the Empire s 
weak point, and everything to do wdth it should, one may venture 
to sa)', be as clear and above board as possible. Free discussion 
in India of every reasonable suggestion may be allowed, and the 
Viceroy’s mind once made up to a certain course, only an over- 
whelming majority in Parliament ought jto forbid his following it. 
If he were forbidden, it would be known that the prohibition was 
the good sense and not the commercial advantage of England that 
had spoken. 

The suggestion to provincialize India, and I presume its finance 
also, with which Mr. John Bright, M.P., is credited, would only 
make the present state of affaifs worse. Instead of two heads 
there would be seven or eight. On the contrary it Nvill probably 
not be long before the time honoured provincial governorships of 
Bombay and Madras and their Army Staffs are abolished, and all 
India brought under one chief. 

The suggestion here glanced at to provincialize Indian finance, 
would if carried out not improbably upset the whole fabric of British 
Government in India. To decentralize certain branches of income 
and expenditure as is now done under the provincial budget system, 
is to encourage local self-government and to relieve the central gov- 
ernment of some of its duties in detail in a popular and efficient wTiy. 
The Provinces are made co-partners in a small way, and as they 
benefit by the growth of income, and by economy in their expendi- 
ture, they are stimulated to prudence and foresight. But to 
provincialize finance as Mr. Bright Avas understood to mean it, 
means to throw each province on its own resources : to cease 
the assistance now given to a poor district by its richer breth- 
ren through the Imperial Budget : to have a different rate of interest 
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pcoviooe oC ^pire ; to havej of tbe^e provinces 
bankrt^it and mai^ discontented : and even then a Federal Council 
for external defence, fer the regulation of the af^rs of the native 
princes and for customs would be necnniaty. The scheme is I 
think iinpmcttadile if only that as a whole it would destroy Indian 
eredijt, and Would rai^ Up stronger than ever within the Empire 
race and class aptij^athfes. And the permanence of British Govern- 
ment in India rests on its preserving to India a sound financial 
credit and on the nationalization of the country. 

To carry on efficiently the scheme of the Government ol 
India commenced by the India Act of 1858, it is necessary to have 
an Imperial system of finance conterminous witli the Empire, and 
at its head should, one must tliink, be a statesm^ and financier 
as Viceroy, able to act as he pleases upon the advice of his Councils 
without any consideration other than for the welfare of India. The 
composition of the Legislative Councils becomes now an important 
factor of administration, in tlie sense of a sound and equitable govern- 
ment of state taxation and expenditure. It is this matter of the com- 
position of the Councils that forms the leading demand of the 
National Congress. The Congress thinks that if the Councils are 
made first larger, and then more elective and representative, the po- 
pular element so introduced will give the Viceroy better advice m 
financial as well as in more abstract matters of good government. 
And while the advice will, the Congress thinks, be sounder, it will 
also carry more constitutional weight, and be less liable to veto, than 
that at present tendered by the nominated and ex-officio Councils. 

What the reply of Government to the request of the Congress 
in this respect may be has not* yet transpired. But the chief 
objection raised to the proposal is that representation would 
not stand at present on a wide enough basis to benefit the people ; 
for that to give financial advice especially the adviser must know the 
condition and the wants of tlie masses ; and that this is precisely 
what the large majority of the members of the Congress do not know. 
No doubt, it IS admitted, there are conspicuous examples among the 
leaders of the Congress movement of men who have studied the 
afi&irs of the masses of the people : but a perusal of the proceedings 
and the speeches does not impress a reader with the conriction. 
that the Congress as a whole does more than guess at the state of 
tlie peasantry, or knows more, if as much, about it tlian the officials 
of the Govennnent. The apparently intentional witlidrawing of all 
fects r^farding the state of the peasantry Irom the purview of the 
last Congress, and the meagre diseussion allowed upon industrial 
employment, were most unfortunate co-iucidenees, and give colour 
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to the belief that the classes promoting the Congress though com- 
posed of many elements geographically widely distributed, Are not 
those among whom the Government can expect to find exAct 
information regarding the masses of the people. Whether the 
Congress is right, or its detractors judge it fairly in this blatter, 
can be easily settled by the Government. At all events whether 
or no the members of the Congress are able to produce facts to prove 
the alleged extreme severity amounting to ruin of the people’s 
poverty, India is very poor. And that being tlie case if a popular 
and elective element can be introduced into the Councils, such 
clement bringing with it knowledge of the people’s wants, its advice 
m financial matters will be of the greatest value to the Govern- 
ment. Otherwise, if not facts but only new opinions and ambitions 
are to be introduced, the Councils had better stay as they are. 

It is inconceivable that a body like the Congress should not 
hasten to push every fact it can obtain into prominence that sup- 
ports its main contention that India is on the verge of ruin. The 
Congress has unexampled resources and advantages for the collec- 
tion and' publication of such facts as would solely for financial 
reasons make a reform of the Councils a matter of instant neces- 
sity. And yet it does nothing but make speeches. The members 
of the Congress avowedly seek after pow^er, yet they inconsistently 
withhold all proof of their right to ask for it which is their capacity 
to use It properlj- : a proof that once substantiated would make 
their claims immediately incontrovertible. 

This oversight, for surely it must be an oversight in the pro- 
gramme of the Congress, can be made giJod, and I hope will be 
made good before the next meeting. Such mere statements cannot 
again be allowed to pass without cross-examination, when a claim 
for power is based on them. If India is only poor, time and pru- 
dence may enrich her, but if as the Congress speakers assert, she 
is not only poor, but is growing poorer, and is rapidly approaching 
ruin, then financial administration cannot be left to go on in the 
ordinary way, but must have instant and separate attention. 

The public income of India like that of all countries in vary- 
ing degrees is derived from two sources. I do not reckon loans. 

(1) From payments by the people. 

(2) From payments by peoples of other countries. 

And in the case of India there is very little in the second category. 
Expenditure consists of what is useful, of what ia» profitable, and of 
what is neither useful nor profitable. The extent of useful expendi- 
ture in India as elsewhere is limited by what the country's means can 
afford. The extent of useless expenditure is limited to what the 
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Ti'easury cannot help. I think that the total of the expenditure of 
the Jndian Government needs little comment. As a total it is small. 
It is only 5o>ooOjOOO of tens of rupees for net accounts and 5,500,000 
tens of rupees for exchange. Of the former sum Interest on debt 
(not Railway loans) absorbs 2,750,000 tens of rupees. For reference 
I reproduces table given by Mr. Westland the Finance Minister in 
his speech to Cmtncil Of the 27th January of this year. It is of the 
behest value. In placing this table of the financial position of the 
Empire before the Council, Mr. Westland sai^ tliat the limit of safe 
taxation was reached, borrowing power was practically exhausted, 
but that much usehil work remained to be done. The figures of the 
Bui^et estimate for 1888-1889, since published, contain no provision 
either for a Famine or a Frontier War. Mr. Westland said that in 
compiling this estimate he felt under the same obligations as regards 
economy of expenditure as if he were working up to a deficit. He de- 
plored the falling oif of the railway receipts owing to the decrease in 
the export of wheat ; the falling oflF in the opium revenue owing to 
competition in China ; the heavy fall in sterling exchange ; but 
he said there was not a penny in the budget that was not either 
necessary or unavoidable. The Budget estimates for 1888-1889, 
already referred to, closes with an anticipated deficit of 698,000 
tens of rupees. The bad*result is primarily owing to expenditure 
on preparations for the defence of the N. W. frontier, and on the 
pacification of Burmah, both in an Empire like India ordinary out- 
lay without a trace of the abnormal about it. 

In analyzing the expendittne of the British Indian Govern- 
ment according to the classification adopted above, and accepting 
Mr. Westland’s statements that all proper safeguards against waste 
have been employed, the only expenditure that was in 1887-88 use- 
less was the loss by exchange, a sum of 5,500,000 tens of rupees. 
And it may be said at once that if that sum in rupees could be saved 
to the Indian Treasury, borrowing power Would exist firstly for the 
estimated cost of the relief of periodic famine, and secondly for a 
reasonable capital sum to be spent in the Frontier war for which the 
Government is sedulously preparing. That is, 2,500,000 and 
3,000,000 tens of rupees respectively. So gretit is the annual loss to 
the Indian Exchequer, in rupees, since the arrangements were made 
that govern modern Indian administration. Silver rupees are the 
basis of Indian taxation and expenditure, excepting for that portion 
of the latter which is remitted to England for the payment of inter- 
est on sterling loans raised in London, of the expenses of the India 
Office, and of purchases of manufectured goods required by the 
Indian Executive for use in India, These are paid for in gold, 
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The exchange problem can therefore be stated as follows. The 
Indian Government spends a snm in England of about i'i4y$oo,ooo. 
This amount it has to find in gold. Since 1858 the value of the rupee 
has fallen to under 17 pence from 24 pence or more. This loss of 
sev'en pence on each 2s. of expenditure in England] India has to pro- 
vide from her income over and above her local outfoy, and her m^n- 
ditme in England calculated at 10 rupees to the sovereign. -Thisis the 
way the Finance Minister states the problem ; though {urobabiy in so 
far as the purchase of manufiictured articles is concent, there is a 
slight relief owing to lower gold prices. But the bulk of the English 
payments being gold dividends and salaries, Mr. Westtead’s way of 
stating the matter is nearly enough correct for practical purposes. 

His estimate then is that the burthen thrown on the Indian 
taxpayer by the fall in the value of silver in respect to gold is 
5,434,000 tens of rupees, and it is sufficiently startling without 
the added fact that the Indian financial department can suggest 
nothing to stop the drain or to lessen it, or even to prevent its 
increasing. Here is a sum that (supposing the incomings to hold 
good) will provide the permanent reserve of taxation necessary to 
meet the interest on the foreseen periodic famine and war loans, 
and the Indian Government confesses itself unable to save it. 

Mr. Westland says he must buy gold at this loss and there 
is an end of the matter. The gold is purchased with Indian ex- 
ports whose prices with regard to silver have remained practically 
unchanged for many years. 

Such being the helpless position taken by the Government 
both in India and England on this vast financial problem, it is not 
surprising that outside thought bas for years past bejjii devoted to 
solving the problem in a sense less hopless to the Indian tax-payer, 
and generally to the holders of silver. Into the many proposals 
advanced by silver monometallists and by bi-metallists, I cannot 
venture to enter, Maif^ I believe are excellent, all w'ell to con- 
sidered in their way ; but one and all are, I understand, open t© the 
same fatal practical objection of wishing to cirange the system of an- 
other country and not of India : to advantage silver at the expense of 
gold securities by direct currency legislation, altering the legal tender. 

The problem stated, that the faill of the value of silvw in 
gold is owing to the ai>preciation of the ktfor metal in the scale of 
commodities of which silver is one, the solution seenifi to be thait 
in order to appreciate silver without asking foreigu countries to 
sacrifice their own interests, India must create a demand for 
silver not now existing within her own bonders. The demand for 
gold has to be counterpoised by a demand for silver. Whether 
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the demand for gold remains the same or not, that for silver must 
increase largely. And this end can one would think be secured only 
by an increase in the volume of Indian business transacted in silver 
which consists in the Indian internal trade and wages payments. 

The los8' by exchange appears to be owing not to there being 
too much silver in the world, but to what there is, having too 
little to dp. Like India's labour, thera is a want of emplayment 
for it. Its quantity and price both might increase considerably 
if it were mpra^n demand, and then the purchase of gold might 
not be the ruinous loss it is now to the Indian imances. 

It is not impossible that a remedy may lie in a more selfish 
policy in respect to manufactures, one tor instance of keeping the 
further satisfaction of Indian industrial requirements as a duty for 
Indian labour and Indian silver, and correspondingly relieving the 
increasing demands on English labour and English gold. 

Table Taken from Mr. Wbstlanu^s speech to Council on the 27TH 

January iSSS. 

7'he following figures are in thousands. 


Accounts, Accounts, 
1883-84. 1884-85. 


Budget 

Estimate, 

1887-88 


Exciuding Exchange. 

Revenue Heads. 

hatt6 Revenue 

Opium 

Salt . . 

Excise and stamps . . . . 

Assessed taxes 

CHher principal beads 

Total, principal heads 
gadl'iSiqy Revenue Anount. • 
Railtvny net earnings . . . . . 

Deduct interest, annuities, anti other charges 

Grand total, revenue heads 

Expenditufe Heads Net. 

Interest 

Civil expenditure 

Opium^od action 

r^-omce, TVlegfaph, and Mint . 
lrri|^on ....... 

CivU and Military works, Imperial 
CivUand M ditnry works, Provincial and Local 

Army 

Famine Insurance 

BLwiway construction 

Total, excHiding exchanges 
Exchange lon Home expenditure 
Grand total, expenditure heads 

Surplus or deficit ^ 
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The Louvre and th^ Tuilleries run, as we stated before, 
east and west along the north bank of the Seine. To the north 
again of these palaces and gardens, and therefore parallel to the 
Seine nins the Rue de Rivoli named so after one of Napoleon's 
great victories and forming with its beautiful and long arcades 
one of the fine streets in Europe. As we stroll down this street 
eastwards, we have the Tuilleries and the Louvre to our right (south,) 
and we pass by several places of interest to our left. Before we have 
gone very far we see to our left a fine street leading to the celebrated 
Colonne Vendome a magnificent trophy of the victories of the 
great Napoleon. "The idea of melting 1200 canons taken in 
battle from the Russians and Austrians and constructing of them 
a bronze column 142ft. in height and 13ft. in diameter crowned 
by his own statue, was worthy of the man whose ambition was 
not limited to the subjugation of Europe, but who aspired to be 
Ihe conqueror of the world like Alexander the Great.” This great 
column was completed in 1810 to ‘'celebrate the victories of 1805, 
The figures on the column are faithful representations of the 
troops engaged, and the reliefs on the pedestal represent the 
uniforms and weapons of conquered armies. Napoleon’s statue 
which crowns the column was not constructed till 1831. Louis 
Philippe had it made from guns captured in Algeria. 

The communists of 1871 laid their vandal hands on this 
noble trophy, — and when I last visited Paris in 1871 the column 
had been cast down from its pedestal. It has been since restored 
to its place. 

Walking a little further eastwards 'ey the Rue de Rivoli, 
we find a humbler monument dedicated to another inspired soul 
who loved France and saved her in the hour of danger and foreign 
inva»on. The small statue of Joan of Arc riding a horse is not 
worthy, either in design or in magnitude, of the inspired woman 
who put on armour and spurs in the hour of her country’s danger. 
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and beat back the stubborn English invaders from post to post and 
fortress to fortress until she re>crovrned her King and fulfilled lier 
Minion. By her king's order she still persevered in the work, and 
fell in the attempt, — and the burning of this heroic and inspired 
woman who loved and fought for her country is among the most 
shamefiil chapters in the annals of England's wars. 

Walking further eastwards by the Rue de Rivoli we next 
come to the historic Palais Royal. It was ‘constructed by the 
great cardinal Richelieu in 1629 — 34 for his own residence and 
was called Palais cardinal. He bequeathed it on his death of 
king Louis XIII and the name of the place was changed to Palais 
Royal. The great Louis XIV who loved to live in Verseilles as- 
signed this palace for the residence the widow of Charles 1 of 
England. During the long minority of Louis XV the Regent 
Philippe occupied this palace, and the wild scenes of debauchery 
which disgraced it during his residence made the Court of France 
a by-word throughout Europe. But the chastisement was at hand, 
and it was in a Cafo in this palace that Camille Desmoulins organ- 
ized the plan of destroying the Bastille in 1789 and adopted the 
green ribbon of the Revolution. On the revolution of 1848 the 
populace assailed this palace, (as they did the Tuilleries) wrecked 
the apartments and threw the furniture and valuables into the 
street ! Twenty-five tons of broken China and glass were after- 
wards sold by auction, — ^and the name of the place was changed 
into Palais Nationals ! Napoleon III however subsequently gave 
it its original name ; and since the establishment of the present 
republic the palace is used by the Conseil d’etat. There is a beauti- 
ful garden inside the palace, which is surrounded on all sides a 
series of Jewellers’ shops the like of which can be seen in few 
other places in the world. 

Not far from the Palais Royal, — and to the east are the 
Halles Centrales, — the central market place of Paris. Like most 
old buildings of Paris, — even this market place has a history of 
its own. For the market women of this place who in vigour and 
volubility have always surpassed the market women of other 
parts of the world, — have sometimes played an important part 
in French history. In 1791 they issued in a body and marched 
to Verseilles with the male rioters, and forced the unfortunate 
Louis XVI to come to Paris. In 1871 again it was the Dame^ de 
Iq. Halle who wanted the priest of St. Eustache Church (who 
had been arrested) to be restored to then^ Even the communists 
were not a match for these ladies,~and the priest was given up. 
It is a sight to walk through this very extensive market with 
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viands and fruits and flowers and fishes of all kinds exposed for* 
sale in the innumerable stalls each marked with the name of the 
stall keeper. Frogs will be seen here in large quantities^ — exposed 
for sale! Lively scenes are not unoften witnessed in these 
markets, for French women are keen bargainers, and when the 
Parisian housekeeper meets the Dantes de la Halle ccHttes the 
tug of. war ! 

Mention is made in the preceding paragraph of the Church 
of St. Eustache. That Church is situated immedimtely to the 
north of the market, and is largely frequented by the market 
people and the lower classes. It is one of the largest mediaeval 
Churches in Paris, 34^ft. long and 144 wide, while the great lieight 
of the nave (104ft.) and the beauty of the surrounding Chapels 
give the interior a noble and imposing iippearance. When 
Royal oppression was done away with in France in 1793, 
an attempt was made to do away with priestly oppression 
also. But the violent men who made this effort exceeded the 
proper bounds and wished to abolish Religion altogetlier, and 
celebrated the Feast of Reason in this spacious Church 1 The 
attempt failed of course, Religion is too deeply implanted in the 
human heart to be done away with so rudely. The regicides soon 
saw the establishment of a fresh and galling Imperial Despotism, 
— and those who had fought against Religion had the mortification 
to find that a base form of superstition was again the national 
faith of France. This has ahvays been the misfortune of France. 
She has ahvays attempted too much and has failed. She has 
tried to progress by leaps and bounds instead of moving steadily 
and slowly. But human progress fe not by leaps and bounds but 
is ever the result of steady hard honest w'ork, — and France seems 
to be realizing this hard truth after a bitter experience of a 
hundred years. Tire centenary of 1789 wnll I learn be celebrated 
in France with great eclat, and a great exhibition will be held. 
Of all the great results which have been reaped in France 
within these luindred years, the greatest I fancy is that steadiness 
of character and patient pursuit after great objects, of which 
the French have given indications since 1871. 

To the south of the Central market is another Church of a very 
different character. It is the Church of &*,. Germain L’auxerrois 
situated immediately to the East of the Louvre. It was a Church 
fotmded as e^rly as the Eleventh Century, bat for the most part 
restored in the fifteen^ and sixteenth centuries. This anciMd 
Church has a sad and mournful association, — for it was the bel) of 
this Church which rang the signal for the massacre of St. Bsurtholo* 
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ntow ! Thousands of French protestants vrere massacred on that 
occasion and hundreds and thousands of lionest hard working 
Huguenots were afterwards expelled from France. Such was the 
form that Rdigton assumed in France. Is it a wonder that when 
the reaction came, an attempt was matle to do away with religion 
alu^ther in the neighbouring Church of St. Eustache 

As we walk down the Rue de Rwoli further eastward we 
come to the small square called the Ptace de Chalelet which was at 
one time the site of the political dungeon of Chatelet which was 
as unpopular as the Bastille and was destroyed in 1802. The 
centre of the square is now occupied by the Fountain of Victory 
erected to cominemoiate the first Victories of Nepoleon. There 
are four figures at the comers and a column of Palms above them 
on which is inscribed a list of the battles commemorated. 

Further eastw’ard stood the ancient Church St. Jacques ol 
which the Tower alone now remains. It is chiefly interesting 
for Its association with Pascal who made here some of his experi- 
ments on the weight of the atmospheie. 

Fill ther east is the celebrated Hotel de Ville, perhaps tlie 
finest Town Hall m the world. But the present building is not 
old but only a reproduction of the magnificent edifice which was 
completed in 1628, but was destroyed by the infamous commu- 
nists in 1871. When I visited Pans last, the Hotel de Ville was 
a blackened and mouldering pile 1 

Leaving this fine building behind we traxel a little further 
eastward and north ivard and an iv e at the celebrated Place de la 
Bastille, — replete with the most thiilling associations. It was at 
this spot that in the middle of th« 14U1 centur>’ was elected the 
fort of Bastille, — one of the strongest points in the fortifications 
of the city. But like the fow'er ol London il soon ceased to be 
used as a fort, and ivas long used as a jinson and a politu'ul 
dungeon, closing its awful gates on all who ' incurred the dis- 
pleasure or suspicion ol a despotic monarch ! For more than a 
century it remained an aw'lul monument of Royal despotism, until 
the people rose against it like the waves ol an angry sea, and 
surged in thousands against its solid walls. They rose and besieged 
and captured this tearful dungeon and razed it to the ground in 
1789, and despotism in Fiance was crushed and buried,— nevei to 
rise again. There is a panorama, not tar from this place, which 
paints this scene of the taking of the Bastille. The panoramas ol 
Paris are the finest that I have seen anywhere in the world, and 
the spectator can scarcely believe, he is not witnessing a real scene 
before him! The Panorama ol Coiislanlinopio has gn en me an 
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idea of that imposing atid superb city on the Sea which wiU 
scarcely improve much when I actually see that town ! And the 
Panorama of the siege of the Bastille shewed 'at a glance the 
whole of Paris as it was in 1789 with its churches and towers and 
sea of houses on all sides and with its thousands of angry people 
pouring in torrents against the solid walls of the Bastille, — ^the hated 
monument of royal despcftism. 

The Bastille is no more, and in its place now stands a column 
raised to commemorate those who fell in the revolution of July 
1830. It is a column of bronze and bears the names of 645 persons 
who fell in the Revolution. In the Revolution of 1848 a strong 
barricade was raised here and was bravely defended, and was only 
forced after the storming of several days. And again in 1871 the 
Communists strongly barricaded themselves there, and were only 
dislodged after a long and desperate struggle. 

We have now travelled the whole distance trom the Place 
de la Concorde to the Place de la Bastille, by the Rue de Rivoli, 
(with its continuation Rue St. .Antoine.) which is almost a 
straight line. 

Let us now travel the same distance again, i.e., from the Place 
de la Concorde to the Bastille, but not in a straight line but by 
the line of Boulevards which describes something like a semi- 
circle having the Rue de Rivoli for its cord or base. A preliminary 
word about the Boulevards is necessary. 

The Circle of the Inner or Great Boulevards with their beauti- 
ful rows of shady trees on either side, with their rich shops, 
brilliant caf^s and spacious foot-paths are perhaps the finest streets 
in existence and justly excite thfi envy and admiration of visitors 
of all nationalities coming to Paris. But the Boulevards as theii 
name implies were at one time not streets but simply a circle of 
fortifications enclosing the town. Paris has steadily grown in 
extent like all other cities in Europe in the course of time, — and 
the gradual increase in the extent of this city can be clearly 
defined by three concentric circles. The innermost circle consists 
of the two islands of the Seine which enclosed all Paris under 
the early Merovingians and Carlovingians. But the towm soon 
exceeded these narrow limits, and by the time of Francis I. 
the town had so largely increased tha^ that King, — the founder 
of the Louvr6 as we have seen before, — ^built a new circle of forti- 
fications round the enlarged to%vn, — and this second circle is 
mafked by the Inner Boulevartis. But the city soon outgrew 
even this wide circle — and in the reign of the Great Louis XIV^ 
the town have grown, so much that the Boulevards no longer 
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served their original purpose as enclosing fortifications. Louis XIV 
therefore renroved the fortifications, made them into spacious 
roads and planted them out with trees, until they became what 
they are now— the finest and moat spacious streets in Europe. 
The new circle of fortification^ which has been constructed 
round the present limits of Paris forms the third or outer 

circle. , 

• • 

The circle of the Inner Boulevards formed then the limit of 
Paris in her second stage of growth, />., during the reign of 
Francis I in the i6th century. ^ 

A succession of Boulevards on the north bank of the Seine 
forms the upper half of this circle, while the Boulevard St- 
Germain to the south of the Seine forms its lower half and 
completes the circle. 

Starting then from the Place de la Concorde along this circle 
we first come to the Church of the Madeleine a modem Church 
commenced in 1764, but completed only in 1830. It is a superb 
and magnificent structure after the pattern not of Cluistian 
Churches but of Greek temples, and measuring 354ft. in length 
and 141 in width, and looft. in height. It is flanked on all sides 
by si,xty massive Corinthian columns which adds to its imposing 
appearance. I attended high mass inside this Church on one of 
the Sundays I passed in Paris. 

North of the Madeleine, and ftt a little distance is the lofty 
and imposing structure of the St. Augustin Church, with its dome 
160 ft. high commenced in i860 to commemorate the birth of the 
Prince Imperial, and completed in 8 years. Within two years 
of its completion its founder Napoleon III was in exile and ten 
years later the dynasty ended with the death of the prince in 
the wilds of South Africa'! 

Leaving the Madeleine behind we stroll eastwards by the 
Boulevard de Capucines and soon come to the New Opera of 
Paris, the finest theatre-house architecturally in the world. It 
was commenced in 1861 in the palmy days of the Empire^ 
but the Republic did not neglect its completion which took 
place in 1874. It covers the site of 400 or 500 houses which 
had to be destroyed for the construction of thissiqierb build- 
ing 1 The land alone cost ^5,00,000, and the buildhig i’i,500,ood. 
The costliest materials were used in its construction, and the 
staircase alone built of fine stones of different colours is a s^ht 
to see. The “Cid" was acted on the night that I was in 
the opera, and the music and the scenic decorations were 
good* 
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We proceed further eastwards by the Boulevard des Italieos 
with its >idendid shops and brilliant cafts and unending stream 
of carriage^. It is worth seeing the Boulevards by night when 
the elect IK lights from the Opera house and the thousand jets of 
gas troin the shops and cafes on both sides, and the stream of 
lively Parisians strolling along the street or sitting by the tables 
outskle the cafes and sipping their “ Absynth ” or “ Grenadine ’’ 
make it a festive scene indeed. 

As we stroll further eastwards we come close to some build- 
ings which though not on the Bqjjlevards require mention. Only 
.1 short distance to our south is the famous “ Boorse ” the stock 
e.Kchange of Paris. It is a modern building, constructed in 1826 
and is architecturally not unlike the Madeleine Church. Like 
that Church it stands on a platform and is surrounded by massive 
Corinthean pillars. The large clock over the front entrance is 
ihe standard by which Paris time (8,2 minutes ahead of 
Greenwich time) is regulated. The hall inside is busy as may be 
imagined. 

Not far from the Bourse is the Bank of France, established 
in 1803 and said to contain within its secure vaults nearly a 
hundred million pounds sterling in gold. It is said that these 
vaults can be flooded with water at any time, and it is certain 
that sand is stored here in large quantities to biir\" and save the 
gold and silver of the nation in the e\ ent of the superstructure 
being burnt down. 

Not far from the Bourse and the Bank is a superb building 
of a different description. The great library of the nation has 
been known as Royal Library under successive monarchs, and as 
National Library “ Biblotheque Nationale " under successive re- 
publics ! Under Louis XIV this library contained 40,000 books ; 
at present the books number between three and four millions — 
which is I believe double the number of the books in the British 
museum of London I The entire pile of buildings between four 
streets on four sides, — Richlieu, Colbert, Vivienne and Petits 
Champs, — is hardl)’ sufficient to contain this enormous collec- 
tion. 

Coming back now to the Boulevards and proceeding to the 
oast again we soon come to the arches o’’ St. Denis and St. Martin 
built by Louis XIV to celebrate his victories, — but since eclipsed 
by the loftier and finer Arc de Triomphe built to comme- 
morate the grander victories of Napoleon. Porte St. Denis is 
8ifti high by 82 in width, jind Porte St. Martin is 57ft 
.b%h by 57 feet. The allied array in 1814 passed through 
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this latter arch ami marched along the Boulevards to the Place de 
la Concorde. * 

We continue our eastward journey by the Boulevards a!\d 
soon come to the fine statue of the Republic. Not far from 
it is the Place de la" Bastille of which we have spoken before. 
.\nd hence we come to the banks of the Scene by the Boulevard 
Henri IV, — and the upper half of the ciiscle ends. 

We have noAv finished our account of Paris north of the Seine, 
except that one or two places to the extreme nortli and east deserve 
a passing mention. The heights of Montniatre, are at the extreme 
north of Paris, and being the highest part of the town are visible 
from every other part. These heights have played an important part 
in French history. The last struggles of the French arm)’’ against 
the allied annies of 1815 took place here, — and here again in 1871 
the communists began that insurrection which deluged the town 
in blood and ruined her finest buildings and treasures. There is a 
benedictive abbey here of the 12th century on the Butte Mont- 
matre ( u\, Motitmatre Hill,) and a grander church of the Sacr^ 
Coeur has been commenced and more than half built on the highest 
point of this Butte. From the steps of this unfinished church one 
can look down on the whole of Paris at his feet. 

P'rom the Batte Montmatre is visible in the far east the Batte 
Chaumont, another hill in the north-eastern y)art of Paris. The 
Butte was formerly a chalk pit, and the hill was known as Mont- 
fancon and w<is used for many centuries as a place of public exe- 
cution. It IS said that as man\’ as 100 bodies were sometimes 
suspended at one and the same time. For a long time the whole 
neighbourhood was a den of thivves and robb.^rs and the worst 
characters in Paris. It was Emperor Napoleon III who has archi- 
tecturally done so much for Paris, who cleared the place and laid 
out a beautiful park here with lakes, and gardens, fine w^lks and 
beautiful hills. 

South from this hill is the celebrated burial ground called 
Here la Chaise. It occupies an urea of over 100 acres, and con- 
tains over 20,000 monuments. The most interesting spot for the 
antiquarian is the tomb of Heloise and Abelard, over w'hich a 
Gothic canopy has been raised. Wreaths are still offered and 
placed on the grave of these gifted lovers of the middle ages. I 
also saw the grave of Cousin and the monument to Thiers, the 
gruA'^es of the Hugo family, and of Racine, and those La Fontaine 
and Moli^re who sleep side by side. A host of other writers, 
thinkers and warriors sleep in ^his common platform of death, 
Cuvier and Auguste Comte, Sieves and Talleyrand, MacDonald, 
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Ney and Massenii and many others of the greatest and best of 
Frenchmen sleep in this cemetery. 

South again from this cemeterj’ and out side the fortification 
(jf Paris is the Bois de Vincennes, being the resort of the East end 
Parisians as the Bois de Boulogne is the resort of the West end 
Parisians. .\nd this completes our account of Paris north of 
tlie Seine, We will speak of Paris south of the Seine in our 
next, 

R. C. DUTT, C,S, 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

THE GREEK ISLES. 

I sailed from Alexandria m one of the Austrian steamers for 
the Greek Isles, over the deepest blue waters I have ever seen. 
So beautifully clear is the water of the Mediterranean, that one 
can see the whole of a vessel’s keel and bottom as she lies at 
anchor. I fail to find words to describe the pleasurable feeling I 
felt in gliding along between the lovely isles of Greece, through 
the s’porades, with high rock5>- mountains and bright green valleys, 
dotted with white villages ; by the C5'-clades on our left, that 
gave Delos to the Greeks : these well-named islands of the blest, 
whose vine-clad hills in days of yore echoed to the hero's harp 
and lover’s lute. We first passed under the marble steps of 
Scarpants, then by Rhodes, conspicuous in the most remote annals 
of history, whose inhabitants were distinguished for early civiliza- 
tion and love of liberty. Here first flourished the knowledge of 
navigation, and here in latter days the Knights of Saint John 
of Jerusalefn made their oft-recorded heroic defence against 
the advancing Moors. Still on we glide by numerous islands, very 
beautiful, by Lero and Patmos, till bright Samos, far-famed for 
its glorious black-eyed virgins and sparkling wine, rises and again 
fades in the distance, and wc are close by the shore of Scio, whose 
pretty town of like name shines brightly in the sun out of deep 
green foliage ; and many vineyards, with its little port full of ves- 
sels, whose build and rig seem so light and fragile, that they look as 
if they would be fairly blown away like a child’s toy on the first 
strong breeze. This was the ancient paradise of the Levant ; but 
as its beauty was great, so was its fate sad ; for when overrun by 
the advancing Mahomedans its inhabitants bravely resisted, till 
tlie whole island was desolated, the men massacred, and the 
women sold as slaves ; it has' now, however, recovered much of 
its former beaut)'. It gave birth to Ton, the tragic ])oet ; and it 
also claimed the honour of being the birth-place of Horner^ At 
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length we enter the Gulf of Smyrna, with Byron’s extolled "Mity-; 
lene” in view. 

Where so much beautiful scenery is hourly passed, it would be 
tiresome to describe the whole ; but this gulf, with its numerous 
little bays and islets, its clear, smooth water, its land-bound har- 
bour, with high mountains tipped with snow in the distance, can 
nevci be lost to the mind.* It was a bright, sunny evening, though 
chilly, as we steamed into the harbour ; three Austrian frigates 
and one French brig of war, with numerous merchant vessels add- 
ing consideiably to the gaiety of the scene. We landed at once, 
and went to a \ ery nice little hotel. After a walk through a part 
of this very pretty town, we returned and did honour to a ver)' 
good dinner and fruity Levant wine. Here hares, partridges, an<l 
woodcocks abound ; indeed, the bazaar here is full of lu.\uries ol 
every sort. Smyrna supplies England and Europe with the best 
dried fruits ; its grapes and figs are particularly good, whiie the 
rosy apples are famous. 

The town is of considerable size, containing some 1 50,000 
inhabitants of almost every nation ; tlie Greek ; cast of feature, 
however, is predominant. In few places have I seen such beauti- 
ful women and handsome men. I have taken some distant rides, 
once to the village of Budj^h, which is almost entirely Greek ; and 
here, at the door of a nice little cottage, stood a Greek girl, who was 
beauty personified ; such regular features, such expression (which 
is rare with perfect features), and such a delicate colour, one can 
seldom meet with. I jiulled up my horse and dismounted, as the 
thought passed through my mind that 1 would give worlds to be 
able to i»peak a few words of Greek. I tried Italian and Arabic, 
but neither was understood. I took out a cigar, and looked at 
her bright eyes ; the laughing puss guessed at once I wanted fire 
and brought it. My cicerone, one Elias, a Hebrew, came up, and 
through him I was enabled to exchange a few words with her, 
and induced her while we rested to bring me a cup of pure water 
from a neighbouring hill, on which heath was growing and a kind 
ot stunted holly ; the cypress and the popular abound and many 
Iruit-trees of European climate, as well as fig and olive trees ; the 
latter seem to be most common, groves of them shading every 
valley. I reached the hotel late in the e\ cuing ; and after a capital 
dinner of Mediterranean soles, roast woodcocks and salad, Ionian 
wine, and a Chibouk of fragrant latakia, I retired to rest, to dream 
of my fair Greek. 

■The second day 1 rode up to the top of Mount Pagus, where 
now are the only remains ol’ ancient Smyrna, so frequently ex- 
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in bygone days, as the Crown of Ionia and the Queen of 
the Cities of Anatolia. On the top of the mount is a ruined 
castle, which occupies the site of the Acropolis, Portions of the 
old Hellenic wall are still visible, with a few remains of the 
Temple of Jupiter. An excavation in the hill still marks the site 
of the stadium ; and here Polycarp is said to have suffered 
martyrdom. Within the ruins of the castle is an old mosque, 
which is said to have been the primitive church of Smyrna, one of 
the Seven Churches of Asia Minor. From the Acropolis, there is 
a splendid view of this really beautiful town, of the calm bay and 
snow-tipped hills on the opposite shore, over wide plains to the 
east, traversed by the river of Hernus, and to the south the 
Meles, the river of Homer, crossed by a strange old aqueduct, 
completes the classic scene. I returned to town over the Caravan 
Bridge, which spans the Meles, and took a long stroll through 
the bazaars, churches, and mosques. 

I set out early the followmg morning in a quaint light skiff, 
with peaked bow and stem, for a sail in the gulf. Nothing can 
exceed the clear deep blue of this sea — so clear, that you can see 
the bright golden fish darting far below the surface. It was most 
refreshing to the senses to glide softly along, and mark the crystal 
wavelets washing the pebbly shore ; for in this highly-favoured 
Mediterranean, there is no tide to sully its waters, or to leave a 
long sandy or muddy beach. Here the green grass and many- 
coloured wild-flowers grow to the very edge. The sun shone out 
very brightly, but yet the air was agreeably cool. Gliding along 
between numerous little islandq, we landed where the shore 
looked most promising. Among other places, we walked fhrough 
the picturesque village of Burnabat. In the evening I rowed back 
to the town over the smooth waters, now purpled with the bright 
rays of a setting sun, while each beautiful island and towering hill 
was reflected on its river-like bosom. 

A silk-spinning manufactory here is \vell worth a visit. Not less 
than 160 Greek girls are employed in winding and cleaning silk — 
wild-looking gipsies the most of them are, but some very pretty, 
with their long elf-like hair streaming down their backs. We 
walked along the bank of the Meles to Caravan Bridge, the great 
place for the gay Smyrnistes to take the air ; and returned through 
the bazaars, which make a good display. Gold and silver embroidery 
work is here beautifully executed, the prettiest Greek girls' caps 
I have ever seen ; they are famed all over southern Europe. 

The following day I started early for Nimfi, upward of 
thirty miles inland, in the direction of Casabar and Sardis, with 
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the intention of visiting one of the most ancient monuments in 
the world, a sculpture of the Egyptian King and conqueror Sesos- 
tris, carved in the solid rock, marking his victory over the tribes 
who then held this part of the world. I saddled and rode off 
early — took a mounted guide with me, a spare horse with pack- 
fc,addles for provisions, and with my gun in rest,” trotted out of 
tlic town. I was fortunate in having a bright, clear, frosty morn- 
ing ; all the tops of the surrounding hills sliining white with snow. 
The road first lay through fertile valleys, where the young corn 
had already sprouted some inches in height. Large groves of 
olive, fig, apple, and cherry-trees clothed the gently rising ground, 
while between the town and Mount Pagus the plantations of 
dark green cypress marked the old burial-grounds of bygone 
Smyrna. 

Thus admiring and enjoying the landscape around, v, •* crossed 
the Meles and other clear streams ; we passed numerous vineyards 
and hedgerows, and observed tliat all the low ground seemed to 
be well cultivated, though the villages were fe\v and far between. 
As we neared the crest of a mountain, the scene turned wilder 
and the frozen wreaths of white snow lay upon the dark-coloured 
heath ; here too I remarked the hardy sycamoic and poplar trees 
and stunted oak, while higher up the mountain, two species of fir 
abounded. Looking upwards, the scene much resembled a scene 
in Scotland ; but a glance towards tlie plain below changed the 
impression, for there passed along a stiing of camels, more than 
a hundred in number. These animals, 1 remarked, are much more 
handsome here than in lndi*i or Egypt ; tliey are larger, and have 
long shaggy hair on their J.eacls, necks, and legs, ieiy different 
from the smooth-haired camel of wanner ('limes. 

After passing over the top of tlie hills we came to a guard- 
house, where there weie some Albanitin and Syrian soldiers; 
lawless devils they are, but we were well-armed and commanded, 
respect. 1 roundly refused to pay any buxees, or toll on their 
demand, and pushing into the room, sat down and warmed my 
teet at a blazing wood fire. They looked sulky at first, and one 
took hold of the barrel of my gun; but on a quiet remark in 
Arabic, that it was on ilill cock and might go off, he changed his 
demeanour, was delighted to hear his native Arabic spoken by a 
stranger, and we sat down and smoked a pipe t(jgether, and became 
capital friends. In half an hour we remounted and rode on again, 
and about 2 p.m., reached the village of Nimti. Here I hired a 
tolerably comfortable room in a' Greek house; had a eup of Ionian 
wine with apples and dried figs for lunch, and leaving our sumpter 
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house, started with two armed guides for the Colossus, which we 
reached in an hour and a half. 

Our road lay through a wild beautiful country which, un^p- 
pily, like many similar scenes in this part of the world, is infested 
by robbers. Many a giaour has been despoiled apd stripped. 
Fven the Belgium Consul was carried off to a mountain fastness, 
and not released till j^soo, ransom was paid for him; another 
wealthy merchant was mulcted in the sum of £2,000. 

We reached a spot where rocks tbi^ kly clothed with trees^ 
principally firs and underwood, rise on either side almost perpendi- 
cularly. Here we dismounted, and after a little climbing came in 
sight of a gigantic human figure sculptured in relief on the flat sur- 
face of the rock, as seen and described by Herodotus. This me- 
morial is supposed to date from 1300 B.C., and after being lost 
sight of for nearly 1000 years, its site was discovered about thirty 
years ago. It is clearly ligy])tian m style; and doubtless, as 
Herodotus says, was intended to represent the conqueror Rameses 
the second, called Sesostris by the Greek, who overran the country 
as far as the Euphratis. Homer, I believe, records, that Mennon, 
the tiiend of the god Anum, came with an Egyptian army to the 
assistance of Troy. Herodotus says that the colossus holds a spear 
111 one hand and a bow in the othei, but it struck me that the latter 
instrument was the i\sm\ /!agcnum or whip, with which all the 
Pharaohs are represented on the monument in Egypt. 

After a close examination of this interesting relic of antiquity, 
and the robbers not appearing to dispute our way, we returned to 
Minifi by a different route. Game here appeared plentiful. Rid- 
ing along we put up a hare, lour nvoodcocks, and some partridges ; 
and shortly after dark we reached our lodging in the Greek’s, 
house, where a comely dame waited on us and spread a carpet be- 
fore a bright blazing fire of pine wood. I got out my provisions 
and made a capital stew in a glazeil pot, of a cold leg mutton and 
potatoes, while for my beverage 1 had a cup of the fresh juice of 
the grape. After the shooting chibouk I rolled myself up in my 
blanket before the fire and slept soundly till morning. 

Having risen with the lark, I strolled through the village, 
while eggs were being tried for breakfast ; saw the pretty niece 
of my hostess milk the cow, and made acquaintance with half the 
young people of the hamlet — a sweet spot situated in the close 
gorge of the mountain, and surrounded by gardens. The people 
here are as fair as in England, 1 did not see one person in the 
village with dark hair or eyes^ ; light golden hair and blue eyes 
being the most common. After bieakfast we rode back to Smyrna, 
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visiting on our way an old Gi^noese castle palace, now com- 
pletely in ruins, but evidently places of great importance in their 
day. What a wonderful people these Genoese must have been in 
, their time I They had their colonies all over this part of the 
world, from Constantinople spreading all along the coast of the 
Mediterranean. 
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THE STATUTORY CIVIL SERVICE. 

“ Bkin os. Kneel not, gentle Portia. 

“ Pori ia I should not have need, if thou wert gentle, Brutus ’’ 

Juhus Ccrutt. 

The report of the Public Service Commission is out. The 
Commissioners, have recommended that Statutory Civilians in 
actual service should be absorbed into the proposed Provincial 
Civil Service. This recommendation, naturally enough, has not 
been very much relished by the existing statutory men. Not- 
withstanding the absence of active good feehngs towards their 
service, its distinctive character and status had hitherto received 
recognition, however reluctant, in A^arious forms and fashions. 
Now for the first time has a definite proposal been put forward 
to efface the distinction between the Uncovenanted and Sta- 
tutory serAOCes by amalgamating them into one and the same 
service. Apart from the possibility of damage to the prospects 
of the statutory members, the proposal involves the important 
sacrifice of a principle and of a point of honor which it is AVorth 
Avhile fighting for. In the hope not only of an equality of pros- 
pects, but of an equality of status with the covenanted service, 
and of a clearly defined distinction from the Subordinate Judicial 
and Executive Services, have many men who would not otherwise 
have thought of entering any service at all, aspired to an appoint- 
ment in the Statutory Civil SerAoce, and secured it after passing 
the severest test possible, — a test beside which that for the Subor- 
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dinate Judicial, not to speak of the Subordinate Executive Service, 
sinks into utter insignificance. They waited with anxious expec- 
tation for the verdict of the august body appointed to the task of 
inquiry; and that verdict, as at present interpreted, has given a rude 
shock to their fondest hopes. It is a possible contingency that 
matters will be so arranged as to produce the least practical inconve- 
nience to the existing Statutory men so far as their promotion or 
pay is concerned; but even if that very problematical thing were 
done, it would not cure the defect which every member of 
the unfortunate service cannot but feel very keenly, the defect, 
namely, of unwarrantable detachment from the Covenanted 
Service, of being placed on the same official footing with 
members of the Uncovenanted Services, and of having to 
take all the necessary consequences flowing therefrom. Not 
that Deputy Magistrates and MunsifFs are inferior men ; there 
are men in the Subordinate Executive and Judicial services who 
would do honour to any service in the world, men of great 
powers and high acquirements men who in other departments 
of intellectual activity have made for themselves a name worthy 
of veneration. But these are not the elements to be considered 
in a prosaic question of official precedence and privileges ; 
nor will a tenacious attachment to a recognized distinction 
be hastily condemned as mere vanity. By all means appoint 
men of “proved merit and ability" to offipes within the 
preserves of a more aristocratic service of which their merit and 
ability have made them deserving ; but why for that end lower 
the position of people who have won it by hard labour, or have 
had it given to them on special statutory considerations ? The 
Commissioners, evidently, never cared to realise to themselves 
how puzzled and humiliated some gentlemen in the Statutory 
Service would feel, who, having previously been in some of the 
subordinate services, found themselves, after years of patient 
winding through the official labyrinth at the old, dreary, muddy 
place, and laughed at by more sober people who had never cared 
to budge one inch ! 

The difficulty of the Public Service Commission with refer- 
ence to the Statutory system is transparent enough. They had 
three alternatives as to the place they would give it. They could 
amalgamate it with the Covenanted Service ; or they could keep it 
by itself ; or they could amalgamate it with the Subordinate 
services. Apparently, the Commission got staggered at the first 
alternative. To draft off several men from each Province, some- 
where about a dozen on the average, at once into the Covenanted 
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Service, whose p>ale''has been narrowed, and whose prizes therefore 
rendered much more valuable, would be to forestall the work 
of half-a-century. It would be ridiculed by jealous adverse 
criticism as an act of almost culpable temerity beyond the daring 
of sensible men. Probably, it exceeded the bounds of liberalism 
of the Commissioners themselves. The second alternative would 
have been destructive to symmetry, so lyiedfiil for the deman^ of 
our aesthetic nature which asserts itself even in purely official acts. 
That torso of a Statutorj' service, kept on after the atolition of the 
statute itself, between the fine heroes on the one side and the 
homely labourers on the other, would be an inartistic anomaly 
enough to mar the harmonious beauty of the official statue'ground. 
Perforce, therefore, they fell back upon the third and last alterna- 
tive ; and rather than be set down for that class of creatures who 
are proverbially bolder than angels, or be guilty of violence to the 
accepted notions of official symmetry, they chose to give the 
Statutory men the full benefit of the regulation drop, because it 
was so expedient for all purposes 1 

Neither in their own estimation did the Commissioners hold 
themselves liable to any moral blame for the unsatisfactory solu- 
tion of this difficulty. After they had shown jnore than the 
expected strength in certain grave matters, they thought it per- 
fectly harmless to show a little weakness in other less grave onesj 
and the strenuous endeavours they have made for improving the 
services generally, have probably justified in their own eyes the 
departure from strict justice in the case of Statutory men on the 
principle which Bassanio in vain urged upon Portia, — “ to do a 
great right,. do a little wrong.”. If they have taken away some- 
thing from the Statutory Service, have they not made more than 
ample amends by the immense concession they have made to the 
popular wishes by raising the maximum age for the more desirable, 
because perfectly unambiguous, service to 23 years ? Yes ; and 
when they had lent their ears to the just demands of the whole 
nation, could they not afford to shut their eyes to the laboriously 
attained position of a few scattered individuals ? And when they 
had promised an exceedingly good thing to a coming generation, 
could they not with a safe conscience deprive the present genera- 
tion, (which is always the least mteresting) of the actual enjoy- 
ment of some of its benefits ? For a happy balancing of results, 
— to provide against too much of a good thing, — there must be 
some sacrifice somewhere ; and why should not, the Commis- 
sioners must have said to themselves in their deliberative moments, 
the sacrifice be inflicted upon a service which is at best a parvmu, 
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without brilliant traditions to boast of, without even ancient 
mediocrity on its side ? 

But the arguments of convenience, however specious and even 
plausibly strong, do not at all satisfy the requirements of justice, 
of vested rights, of a contract which if not signed, sealed and 
registered, is at least equally imperative in its definite unmistak- 
able implication, and whose import can never be mis-interpreted 
when viewed in the light of the subsequent conduct of parties. 
What the existing statutory men demand is that justice ^ould 
be done at any cost, that vested rights should be kept inviolate, 
that the intention of a solemn promise whose allurements have 
constituted a turning-point for several promising lives, should be 
religiously fulfilled. The question is not one of rejection of minor 
details after a great principle has been accepted, in cases where 
both the principle and details relate to the future, and have no 
reference whatever to the past. The Commissioners, for example, 
were at perfect liberty not to reconsider the value of the oriental 
classics in a scheme for the Indian Civil Service Exmnination, when 
they liad made the supremely valuable concession of raising the 
age-limit. And for this very simple reason that their judgment 
about the value of the oriental classics as now determined cannot 
possibly touch the past. But the question of the position of the 
Statutory Civil Service does not stand in the same relation to the 
subjects under the Commissions' inquiry, as the value of the oriental 
chvssics stands to the system under which the Covenanted Civil 
Service is recruited. The all-important difference is that the 
Statutory Civil Seiwice is already an existing feet the ignoring of 
which cannot but be unjust. Whun the jealousy of a conservative 
Gov'emment lowered the age-limit to i ^ years, it was wrong from 
many points of view; but the minister who indicted this injustice 
could not so far as dream of giving it a retrospective effect so as to 
deprive men, who had entered service at a greater age, of the 
oflBqes they were holding. Such a proceeding would have been 
simply preposterous. Similarly, it was quite open to the Com- 
mission to stop further admissions ; but it is not just, manly 
or dignified to turn, out with ignominy and insult a body 
of men who have effected entrance after a hard-fought struggle, 
fpr no reason whatever beyond their uilwelcome and inconve- 
nient presence. We conceive that on moral grouiids, the Commis- 
sioners were in a manner fettered in tlieir action with respect ta the 
Statutory Civil Service, and could not deal with it quite as freely 
as they could with other proposals submitted to their consideration 
by motley and multitudinous opinions. The peculiar circumstan- 
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ces of the question imposed upon the inquiring body certain 
inevitable and immovable conditions under which only they could 
work. One such prime condition which they bad not the option 
to override was the past of the Statutory Civil Service. To the &ct 8 
of that past, they have not attached the deserved importance, and 
have even feiled to give the right interpretation. If arrangements 
for the future measure the wisdom of our statesmanship, respect 
for the past measures the strength of our moral manhood. “ If 
the past does not bind us,” said Romola to conveniencC'Seeking 
Teto, ** where can duty lie ? ” It may look rather impertinent to 
read a stale ethical lecture to the combined official intelligence 
of India ; but in the hurry of departure for an eventful journey, 
great men are somewhat too apt to forget such necessary trifles as 
a comb or a brush ; and their humble servant would be want- 
ing in his duty if he did not find out the missing article for 
them before it was too late. 

The position of the Statutory Civil Service is not a myth 
A decade of existence, albeit inaugurated under a most inauspicious 
conjunction of circumstances, has shown beyond the possibility 
of mistake what it is and what it has enjoyed. It has been tested 
by facts, by principle, by probabilities, even by errors ; and all 
of them liave left certain abiding realities in it imshaken. 

We say what it is, and not what the Statute might have 
intended it to be.* We rely upon the application of the Statute. 
It may be true that the Statute contemplated that men who had 
shewn merit and ability in the actual service of the Government 
should be at once taken into the higher posts of the Covenanted 
Service, without being required t© fulfil the conditions laid down by 
an earlier statute for admission into it, such admission being the 
sitie qtia non for getting one of the scheduled appointments reserved 
exclusively for the members of that service. Granting that this is 
the correct interpretation of the statute, the Government in the 
application thereof has committed many grave blunders. In 
the first place, the meaning of " proved merit ability ” was 
mistaken.! Instead of attaching to it the intended signification of 
merit and ability shown in the actual discharge of the duties of a 
responsible employment, the Government, curiously enough, under- 
stood by it the faint and, at least in Bengal, rarely realised possi- 
bility of a high-bom youth developing great administrative faculties ; 
and latterly, it was taken to mean, with better reason, the promise 

* See Posiscrift at the end. 
t See Postscript at the end« 
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of brilliant official life given by a successful academical career. 
In the second place, there w'as the equally serious misconception 
as to the status of persons who got in. Did the admission mean 
an admission into the Covenanted Civil Service or into an appoint- 
ment in it , — into an organized service regulated by fixed rules of 
promotion, or into a specific post involving stationary isolation ? 
For a long while, the fermer supposition was firmly believed in 
and acted on ; in fact, the second had never struck the authorities. 
This belief very clearly manifested itself not only in the contem- 
porary official literature on the subject, but also in the inclusion 
of the statutory men in the general list of Civil Servants in the 
Civil List. About 6 years after, came the refinement upon the old 
meaning. The Statutory officers did not belong to the Covenan- 
ted Civil Service, but held appointments ordinarily reserved for it. 
The distinction was emphasized and embodied in the formation 
of a separate list for the now segregated class of “ Statutory 
Civilians.” This interpretation was in direct and flagrant contra- 
diction with the scheme inaugurated under the Statute by Lord 
Lytton, and sanctioned by the then Secretary of State for 
India. The rules framed by Lord Lytton laid down that one-fifth 
the total number of the appointments in the Covenanted Civil 
Service should be recruited in India. If these appointments, — the 
fifth part, — were considered not to form an integral part of the 
organized Civil Service, it meant as much as to say that the strength 
of that service was to be permanently reduced by one-fifth. It 
would require more than ordinary boldness to assert that such a 
result ever crossed the minds of the authors of the rule even in 
the faintest perspective. The principle not only found no overt 
place in any public document of the time, but it never even lurked 
in the depths of the intentions of the Government. The remotest 
possibility of its existence was thoroughly belied by unimpeach- 
ably strong testimony, the testimony of facts, of which a signi- 
ficant instance was found in that all persons holding appointments 
in the Civil Service were arranged in one general list. The 
reduction of the strength of the Civil Service is not a matter of 
such minor importance as to be capable of accomplishment by a 
cpvert implication. It is a resolution that involves the searching 
of the foundations of the whole admi.nstrative system. For the 
first time, now, have the Public Service Commission attempted an 
approach to the question ; and they have approached it with 
much care and caution, with much- elaborate argument, with great 
show of liberalism, with a preiparedness for facing anticipated 
obloquy. Is it possible to believe that a Government like 
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Lord Lytton's, conservative to the backbone, contemplated 
such a revolution, and what is more, resolved to carry it 
through in an underhand manner so as to hood>wink opposi* 
tion ? Many uncomplimentary motives have been imputed 
to Government, both by the press and by the witnesses 
who gave thfeir evidence before the Commission, as regards 
the creation of the Statutory service ; ljut the reduction of the 
strength of the Covenanted Civil Service by its means was certain- 
ly not one of them. There cannot be the least doubt, therefore, 
that the originators of the scheme meant that the persons employ- 
ed in accordance with it should be Civil servants under Statute 33, 
and not what they have now been reduced to, " Statutory Civilians 
the Civil Service was a single arena, with two entrances. Statute 
24 and 25, and Statute 33. If, as the pessimists have sometimes 
alleged, inefficient men were purposely admitted through the latter 
entrance, they were to be disgraced, humbled, held up to ridicule and 
contempt, within the pale of the Civil Service itself, in glaring and 
humiliating contrast with competition men. Indian recruits having 
been under Lord Lytton's scheme complete Civil Servants, both 
de jure and de/acto, only Civil Servants who had entered the 
Service through Statute 33, it was a distinct departure from the old 
principle when they were converted into “Statutory Civilians" 
holding specific posts. This variation was essentially material, 
carrying with it the gravest consequences, as will be seen later 
on. And people aftected by it, if they were wise, ought to have 
made a prompt, bold, and firm stajid against it. But possibly 
they had too much faith in the justifce and good sense of Govern- 
ment. - • * 

But even after the status given to Statutory Civilians had 
been narrowed and lowered to that attached to isolated particular 
appointments, “ proved merit and ability” continued to retain the 
width of meaning given to it by the Law officers of the crown, 
and invariably acted up to by the Government. If not exclusively, 
it was very generally, taken to mean high birth or brilliant college 
life. Only in a single instance, and that after the Public Service 
Commission had been appointed, an addition to the Bengal 
Statutory Service was made in the person of a distinguished 
officer in the Subordinate Uncovenanted Service. We shall show' 
that the narrowed status, taken along with the wide meaning 
of proved merit and ability, and w'ith the general tenor of the 
Rules, leads to an absurdity. 

Holding specific posts means that the holder has a claim to 
the one particular post he has gained, and to no other. It is ^the 
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very reverse df belonging to an organized service. The differenlie 
is as between life and the want of it. The one is like the seed 
w'hich once put into the earth, under ordinary conditions ddve< 
lops into the tree. The other is like a dead stock of wood 
which under ordinary conditions, will remain the stock of wood 
that it was. The one can grow ; the other can only exist. Put' a 
man belonging to an organized service into the lowest office, and 
he holds the highest in expectancy through an elaborately con- 
structed net-work of intermediate certainties ; the vision <rf the man 
holding specific appointments is strictly confined to the little plat- 
form he stands upon. The organized-service man has a start 
given to him which will carry him through his prescribed orbit 
without further intervention ; the specific-appointment mah is 
put into static rest at a particular point of the path, and cannot 
gain a point ahead, until the power that took it to the first point 
carries it to the second. For the former, the lowest office is 
only the beginning; for the latter, the lowest office may be 
the finale. Promotion, in the ordinary way and under the 
ordinary rules, is impossible to the holder of a specific post. 
Every change of office is a new appointment, and must be 
accompanied with all the Statutory formalities of a new appoint- 
ment, to make it valid. A wide gulf, indeed, between an orga- 
nized service and specific posts 1 What the new position actually 
means, therefore, is that a man of aristocratic connexions or se- 
vere!)' tested intellectual ability is to be put into an office theoreti- 
cally final, and with no prospect of promotion. But this does not 
cover the w'hole ground. There remains another defect in the 
application of the Statute. If the Statute intended to reward 
men who had done good service in a lower sphere,* with 
appointments in a higher, it is unquestionable that they must 
be given at once the higher posts in the higher service. To ask a 
Subordinate judge or a Deputy Magistrate, who has been drawing 
Rs. 800 to accept a Joint Magistracy on Rs. 5761 as a recognition 
of his appreciated work would be ridiculous. No offer of less value 
than the post of a District officer or a Sessions Judge could be 
decently made to him. The Government, however, did not choose 
to apply this principle in the case of outsiders. Not that Govern- 
ment does not take men outside the public service at once into 

* We take the narrower view, the view most injurious to the statutory officers, for 
the purpose of our argument The real scope of the Statute would appear to be wider. 

It expressly intended **to afford increased facilities’' lor the employment of natives 
of India in Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Serv|pe. Vide Postcript. 

t Under the 64 per cent rule, 
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high o(B>ces under its patronage ; a young barrister may sometimes 
be appointed to be a Small Cause Court Judge or a Police 
Magistrate, — posts high and lucrative enough to satisfy ordinary 
ambition ; but in the case of men to be taken into the Statutory 
Civil Service, the Government resolved, and one would think 
wisely, not to try the doubtful, and probably dangerous, experi- 
ment of putting a raw graduate or ^n indolent Kumar at the 
head of tire Executive or Judciary of a district. Nmther did 
they think of putting him into any intermediate post. Nay, this 
was carried so far, that beginning from the very beginning was 
insisted upon for men who were raised from a Subordinate service 
to Statutory Civiliairship ; and it was only after special sanction in 
special cases, tliat they were allowed to retain their former pay. 
The theory, therefore, was that Statutory Civiliims must begin 
their career from the lowest office ; and this theory was duly 
carried out in practice. Putting all the facts together, the whole 
position stands thus : A man of aristocratic connexions or severely 
tested intellectual ability is to be put into the lo-mest office of the 
Covenanted Civil Service, Ihcorelically final, and with no prospect 
of promotion. 

k fine result, on which an odd mixture, of truth and errors 
has landed us ! A conclusion at which the most inveterate apolo- 
gists of Government and its worst calumniators might equally 
stand aghast ! Was this the consummation for which the Statute 
was passed ? W;is it for this, that the Government resolutions 
trumpted forth the advent of a new pjinciple, the granting of 
a new concession ? Was this the service which in its grandeur 
was above ^ the reach of ordinary mortals, attainable only to 
the oldest ami proudest landed aristocracies ? Was this the 
temj)ting prospect held out to men " to whom oftices . . . in 
the inferior ranks, or uncovenanted service have not proved a 
sufficient inducement . . . ? ” ♦ Was it for this, that at a later 
time brilliant alumni of the Universities, with every prospect 
of a successful and lucrative career before them, were called 
on to compete as for a great prize ? Was this miserable 
pittance all that they got after years of patient industry, in 
recognition of a famous academic name, in return for sleepless 
nights of strenuous work ? Was this dreary finality meant to 
seal the beginning of young hopeful life ? Impossible. No sane 
man would believe it. The Government did not believe it, did 
not act upon it, did not consider it capable of being within the 

• 

Vide Kesulution oi ihe C>ovt. of India, dated 24 th Deceml)cr i379. 
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pale of rational possibility. The Secretariat could certainly -bestow 
infinitely more substantial patronage upon the nephews of 
Maharajas, than was put into their power by this force of a 
Parliamentary Statute. It is important to note that about the 
time when the Statutory Civil Service was degi'aded to Statutory 
Civilianship, the Government of India, dissatisfied with the mode 
of selection formerly in vogue, impressed upon the Local Govern- 
ments the advisability of setting great store by educational 
qualifications and attainments in the selection of candidates. 
About the same time, also, the Bengal government, dissatisfied 
with the haphazard way in which Deputy Magistracies were filled 
up, resolved to test the educational qualifications of the applicants 
therefor. Now, compare the test respectively prescribed for 
Statutory Civilianship and Deputy Magistracy. The one required 
no greater attainments than those of a passed Kntram^e student 
of the Calcutta University. And the other, — why, the standard 
of the Premchand Roychand studentship examination was not 
considered too difficult for it ; or if you wish to measure 
by the standard of a service examination, it was, so far 
as it went, quite as stiff as, if, indeed, it was not stiller, more 
searching, more thoroughgoing than, that laid down for the 
Covenanted Civil Service in England. And a Deputy Magistracy 
means belonging to an organised Service beginning with Rs. 200 
and ending in Rs. 800 ; means gaining all the intermediate posts 
with the certain regularity of a machine ; means definitely expand- 
ing prospects, and precisely understood status. And a Statutory' 
Civilianship, as recently corrected and improved? It means the 
lowest post, and that only, in the Covenanted Service, npnus 36 
per cent, of its legitimate value as a discount for Indian birth! But 
the absurdity does not end here. Men who had been Deputy 
Magistrates for several years before, had not had their qualifica- 
tions sufficiently tested for an elevation into a Statutory Civilian ; 
they had to prove their fitness by competition with outsiders 
fresh from College ; and after that, as if the Government doubted 
the sufficiency of this ordeal also, they had to pass through a period 
of probation in the new sphere into which they were taken, before 
they were finally pronounced not to deserve thrusting out. Did 
this previous good service, this examination extreme in its severity, 
this probation honorably got through, lead to no better result than 
a finally stationary appointment worth Rs. 320 ? 

But it must be said to the credit of Government, that it has 
shown itself to be a vast deal mpre generous than its clever inter- 
pretation of the Statute. It accepted, as it clearly appears from its 
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subesaqiient conduct, the specific-post theory as a tentative solu- 
tion' of a technical difficulty, and had not evidently the least in- 
tention to pursue it to its inevitable logical consequences. It 
denoted the appointments as specific, but, through a secretly-assert- 
ing moral instinct, never gave them the necessary connotation. 
Not one of its differentiae was attached to the so-called “ specific 
post" which for all purposes was treated <is a grade in an orgaoized 
service. The Statutory Civilian was not after all doomed to 
stationary isolation. He was made to understand that he would 
not have to rest content with the lowest post in the Covenanted 
Service. He was promoted exactly on the principle by which those 
the promotion of members of the Covenanted Service was regu- 
lated ; exactly as his seniority in the list demanded ; exactly as if 
his appointment was not specific. He was made a District 
Magistrate and a Sessions Judge not only in due course, .but 
with such rapidity that people suspected if he was not running his 
race rather too fast. The theoretical finality of his first appoint- 
ment could only be obviated by the legal fiction of subsequent 
spasmodic lifts, — periodical transfers to new posts, — dependent in 
each case upon the will of the local Government and necessary in 
each case to be legalized by the sanction of the Supreme Govern- 
ment. But it was not by this ridiculously cumbrous process that 
the rigidity of his initial office was relaxed. There was no need 
of relaxation, because there was not the pre-existent rigidity. The 
Statutory Civilian glided with the ease of nature and custom, and 
not hobbled, from lower to higher posts. He entered the service 
as a seed, and not as a dead block of wood. 

We mean, this is the coi*clusion to which the conduct of 
Government, which as we have seen could not have been otherwise 
without being either absurd or unjust, irresistibly leads. And we think 
we are right in inferring intention from such unmistakable conduct. 
‘'Tell me,” said Lord Chancello’" Sugden, “what you have done 
under such a deed, and I will tell you what the deed means." 
Contracts may be quibbled away, and plighted words cast to the 
winds; but acts have a vitality beyond the time and space 
they occupy for the moment; they create contracts when 
none exist ; clear up their intention when it is ambiguous ; and 
even read into them a meaning different from the surface of 
the context, — a meaning which is none the less binding by the 
very force of the different understanding it raises between the 
parties. Acts impose obligation not only by their past, but by 
their future as well ; they not only live, but like all living things 
propagate ; they give birth to implied promise on the one side, and 
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cherished expectation on the other, — promise, which it is faithless 
not to keep, expectation which it is cruel not to fulfill ; and in a 
world of uncertainties, they are thfe most trustworthy index to 
that never-seen but always inferrible element in human nature,—- 
intention. When you fire yollr gun at the breast of your enemy 
the only rationally deducible inference would be that you intend- 
ed to kill him, and people would not believe you if you told 
them that your object was to see if he had a breast plate which 
could send back your shot. When you hold out the bread of 
life before the hungry, you are taken to mean that you will allay 
his hunger ; and the fact that 5 'ou intended to make fun will not 
save you from the moral guilt which his unfulfilled expectation 
must lay upon you. If acts have any retrospective and prospec- 
tive binding force, it never was stronger than in the case of those 
done by the Government with regard to the Statutory Civil Service; 
the intention of the Government was never laid bare in a clearer 
light. The undeceptive character of that light, — that it was not a 
splendid mirage, — has been demonstrated by i'acts both positive 
and negative, by facts that were, and facts that could not be, and 
has gatliered still greater force by reflection from a history ante- 
cedent to the Acts themselves. There can be no question that 
Loid Lytton intended to create and did create, an organised 
system, and that not by itself, but as a part and parcel of the 
Covenanted Service. He might have erred ; but the mistake of 
the promisor cannot prejudicially affect the promisee ; the mistake 
was not due to any conduct of the latter influencing the former’s 
judgment ; nor to any indefiniteness of the promisor’s intention 
which might reasonably have weakened the promisee’s expecta- 
tions ; but to something beyond that perfectly transparent inten- 
tion. Will the promisee suffer for a condition of things which 
ni^her party ever foresaw, and which therefore never formed an 
element of the pledge given and accepted ? Even when this 
error, so irrelevant to the matter, was detected, and when 
unju^y enough members of the Statutory Civil Service were 
made Statutory Civilians, they were made so only by name. 
The Statutory Service was merely formally distinguished 
from the Covenanted, but retained its organized character. 
G>n any other supposition promotions are null and void, 
as the sanction for the validation of a new appointment was 
given in no case. Will the Government acknowledge such a 
stupendoils blunder ? And acknowledging it, will it visit the con- 
sequences not upon itself, the maker, — but upon us, the victims ? 
Tten, again, is the compulsory period of probation meant to test 
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fitness tor single posts ? Are Departmental Examinations for 
single posts ? Were the Pay Code, the Leave Code, the Pension 
Code, framed for holders of specific appointments ? Was the 
august Commission itself appointed to inquire into affairs relating 
to isolated offices ? 

From whatever point of view we look at the thing, the con- 
clusion cannot be escaped that through all vicissitudes, thipugh 
errors, through injustice, the Statutory system has kept in tact its 
original character as an organized service. Every other supposition 
lands us on absurdities uncomphmentar)' to the intelligence of Govern- 
ment, or on gross breaches of faith derogator}’^ to the dignity of British 
justice. The new interpretation, therefore, flagrantly at variance 
as it is with actual facts, can serve no other purpose than import- 
ing weakness into an established right so as to make the escape 
from the corresponding obligation less morally painful. The dis- 
satisfaction tell, at the statute not being supposed to give an 
orgiinized service, is on theoretical grounds only. Where the dis- 
satisfaction really felt was in the humiliatingly low rate of pay 
and the separation of the lists ; the dissatisfaction arose from 
these facts lowering the status of the Statutory Service in the 
popular estimation. 

At and before the time that the Public Service Commission 
commence<l its labours, the statutory system was an orga- 
nised service ; and its members held offices ordinarily reserved 
for the Covenanted Civil Service. The result of the co-existence 
of these two conditions is that its members could have a prospec- 
tive claim to et>ery post in the Covenanted Civil Service, in due 
course of promotion, subject, «f course, to the rules framed by 
the Government. It bore a very close and definite relationship 
to the Covenanted Service ; and allowing for the technicality of 
the recently discovered intention of the Statute, it was, if not 
perfectly identical with that service, at least next-door to it. The 
relationship was strengthened and placed beyond the possi- 
bility of repudiation by the fixed proportion of pay. The mem- 
bers of the Statutory Civil Service, — we call them such, and not 
Statutory Civilians, advisedly, — were to be remunerated for their 
work on no other principle than that their salary should be 64 
per cent, of the salary of the Covenanted Civil Servant holding "a 
like post. Not that this rule of fractional pay is based upon any 
sound principle, or capable of the slightest justification ; but it 
at least serves the very important puqx>se of showing the inalien- 
able bond existing between the two services. At the risk of being 
somewhat technical, one is almost tempted to say, that this -law 
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of “ definite proportion ’’ is about as essential to the determina* 
tion of tlie relationship existing between the Covenanted and 
Statutory Services, as it is to the atomic theory of chemistry. In 
both cases, it leads to vitally imporUint conclusions, and establishes 
immovable relations and sequences. Surely, the Government, 
in spite of itself and of the Statute, made a tacit admission of the 
fact qf the Statutory Service being a' part and parcel of the Cove- 
nanted, by following the “ definite proportion ” rule. The public 
Service Commission, also, has made the same admission in another, 
the negative, way. In order to ensure a thorough assimilation of 
the detached appointments with the new family into which they 
have been proposed to be adopted, and to obliterate all marks of 
their kinship to the parent stock to which they belong by right 
of blood, the commission has recommended that the pay of these 
appointments should not bear any fixed ratio to that of similar 
ones in the Imperial Service, but should be fixed on independent 
considerations suited to the circumstance of each province. This 
clearly, though impliedly, acknowledges the force of the conclu- 
sive presumption as to the extreme closeness of relationship raised 
by the rule of fractional pay. 

For fully elucidating the position of the Statutory Civil 
Service at the time of the appointment of the Public Service Com- 
mission, it is necessary to repeat with more pointed emphasis a fact 
already mentioned. The Statutory officers held posts ordinarily 
reserved for the Covenanted Civil Service. For better or for 
worse, their lot was bound up with that service. They were to 
bear its risks, and enjoy its privileges. If the Civil Service were 
abolished, they would be thrown out of employ if Jiolding the 
reserved posts ; if the Uncovcnanted services were abolished, 
they would not be affected by the change. They had no claim to 
any of the appointments beyond the pale of the Civil Service ; but 
like the Covenanted men, they were not debarred from holding 
any such, by any legal disability. So far, therefore, the identifi- 
cation of the Statutory with the Covenanted service was complete, 
and incapable of any misconception. Any change of name of the 
Covenanted Civil Service does not in any way affect the right of 
Statutory men to hold appointments therein. Logic and common 
sehse alike point to the conclusion that when the Covenanted Ser- 
vice is styled “ Imperial,” they must necessarily continue to hold 
appointments reserved for the “ Imperial ’’ service. They cannot 
belong to the detached portion, which by the very fact of the 
detachment loses its special reserved character. Again, if there 
are certain well-marked cardinal points of contact between the two 
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services, the term " Imperial " covers and expresses them with pre- 
eminent and obvious fitness. It acts like a happy common solvent 
for both and while showing the necessary coincidences, it does 
not obliterate the inherent distinctions. It obviates many of the 
difficulties which arise out of the word “ Covenanted ” in its rela- 
tion to the Statutory service. Preferable on the other grounds 
lu-ged by the Commission, it is preferable also by reason pf its 
furnishing a common platform upon which both Covenanted and 
Statutory Civil Servants may meet without the necessity of any 
official fiction for the equalization of their status. It is plainly a 
mistake to call a Statutory Civilian a Covenanted officer. He 
never executed any covenant ; and to style him in that vray is a 
contradiction in terms. And when you cannot call a person a 
Covenanted officer, it takes away, in the hazy notion of long-root- 
ed custom, something from the dignity of his rank. This pretty 
puzzle has, we believe, something to do with the “ differential treat- 
ment ” to Covenanted and Statutory officers, alluded to in the 
Report of the Commission, But “ Imperial officer ’’ furnishes a 
very convenient escape out i)f such difficulties. It would betoken 
equality of stattis in plain English, with perfect precision, and 
without verbal contradiction. But we are not relying upon mere 
ratiocination, or the e.xigencies of verbal purity, for establishing 
the title of Statutory officers to the Imperial service. The Go- 
vernment actually intended to make the Statutory Service imperial. 
This intention is so clearly expressed, so independent of inference 
from acts, that the failure of the Public Service Commission to re- 
cognize it is astonishing. We quote the rule framed under the Statute : 
“ Persons admitted under these rules to employment in the said 
“ (statutory) service shall ordinarily be appointed to offices in the 
“ Province where they were first admitted. But the Govenior- 
" General in Council may transfer from one Province to another 
“ a person finally admitted in the said service." Tlie italics are, of 
course, ours. If this is not Imperial service, we do not know 
what is. The Commission itself while advocating the substitution 
of “ Imperial ” for “ Covenanted,” gave to the Imperial service 
this distinguishing feature of transferability from one Province to 
another.* It is not a far-fetched supposition, we fancy, that the 
above rule, so far as it goes, is something like a counterpart of tKe 
similar condition contained in the Covenant which is executed 
by a Covenanted Civilian. The rule and the covenant close the 
same compact as to the sphere of service, only through different 


Vide P. 69 of the Report. 
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documents. To descend to a humble similitude, the rule is like 
a patta, the Covenant is like a Kabuliyat. By the Covenant, 
the Covenanted Civilian binds himself to serve in any part of 
India ; by the rule the Government imposes the same exigency 
upon the Statutory Civilian. The one is a promise made and 
accepted ; the other is a condition imposed and accepted. We 
bow to the wisdom of th^ Public Service Commission, but at the 
same time cannot suppress the belief that the relationship between 
the two services is more unrepudiablc than it appears to think. 
The Statutory Civil Service, — we use the expression in the rule, — 
is not only an organised service ajul a reserved service, but an 
Imperial service also. And it pains us to notice that its organized 
character, its reserved character, its imperial character, have all 
been ignored by the Commission. 

Hitherto, we have considered what the Statutory Civil Service 
is. We shall now say, in a few words, what it ought to have 
been, supposing that the Statute did not give an organised system. 
The specific nature of an appointment involves its finality. Such 
an appointment, consequently, should be the finishing stroke to 
a spent career, and not the beginning of a new one. (jenerally 
speaking, it should be the reward for some measure of distinctive 
success. A talented Subordinate Judge, or a practising lawyer of 
repute and standing, might be raised to a District Judgeship as a 
recognition of faithful work and marked abilities. Deputy 
Magistrate, above the rank and file of his class, might be similarly 
elevated to the position of a District officer. In such cases, the 
boon is finally accepted. It is a prize beyond the reach of both 
service and profession, and any extraordinarily meritorious indivi- 
dual, singled out for the bestowal of special favor, cannot claim 
more, and is only too thankful for a recognition which carries him 
out of the old rut. And the Government which expresses its 
appreciation with such condescending gracefulness, cannot be 
expected to make any further concession. At any rate, the prize, 
is given and taken on the mutual understanding of its finality. Of 
course, the Government may elevate the winner of the favor to 
higher honors, but he cannot demand it ; as, indeed, he could not 
have demanded his initial elevation from a lower to a higher 
sphere. The result of such an arrangement is a successful life 
finished off with a crown, a Government thanked for its 
substantial patronage of merit, and official caste system broken 
through. A consummation devoutly to be wished for. But it is 
the height of injustice to give the lowest post, meant to be final, 
to merit proved by more than' ordinarily severe tests, — to merit 
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at the beginning of its career. If you narrow the status of 
the service to specific posts, you must so narrow the mean- 
ing of proved merit and ability that you can trust such merit 
and ability at once with higher appointments. If you choose 
your meritorious and able men in such a way that you cannot 
trust them with an)’^ but the appointments at the bottom, you 
cannot but give them an organised service. It is madness to select 
a promising life for the purpose of stifling it b)' not allowing it to 
expand. It resembles the pre-Englisli Indian custom of selecting 
the most beautiful youths for the purpose of sacrifice. 

But in the old meaning of the Statute or the new, in the true 
meaning or the false, we fail to discover any rationale for merging 
the existing Statutory Civilians in the Provincial service. In the 
first place, the Statutory is an Imperial and never a Piovincial 
service, and its reduction to the latter is unjust. Again; tlie Statu- 
tory service must be either organized or un-organized. If it is 
organized, the only just and rational course of action is to incor- 
porate it in the Imperial service which it has always been ; if it is 
un-organized, the onh’ legal thing is to reduce its members to the 
position where they stood at the first admission, since the subse- 
quent promotions are all null and void ; under neither circum- 
stance does it show any point of contact with the Provincial ser- 
vice. Its detachment from the Imperial and merger in the 
Provincial save no principle, and serve no purpose except 
of course that of convenience. If it cannot remain incorporated 
with the Imperial because the latter is organized, its absorption 
in the Provincial is indefensible on precisely similar grounds, seeing 
that the Provincial is organized ifs well, only, i!ie latter course of 
action is even more unreasonable l^ecause it is at once illegal and 
unjust. The injustice of the unwarrantable deprivation of the 
imperial and reserved character of the service, is superadded to 
the illegality of its amalgamation with an organized system. It 
becomes an illegality, not only unsupported by any principle, but 
absolutely contrary to all principle, — an illegality unredeemed by 
that manly courage which in spite of technical defects guards 
vested rights with the firm, consistent and considerate duty of 
acknowledged error. Better far for the reputation of Government 
for moral courage that it should dole out technically illegal justice 
bv manfully accepting the consequences of its mistakes, and 
fostering hopes which have been reared upon them ; better, eveny 
that it should perpetrate technically legal injustice by annulling 
its acts ultra vires of the Statutq, and driving back the Statutory 
Civilians from posts where they had no business to be, to their 
c 
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position at the entrance ; than that it slioiild countenance the ugly 
combination of both illegality and injustice. The Commission has 
recommended j'ts views on the ground that they are " expedient 
and etjuitable." * They are expedient no doubt ; perhaps, too 
much so ; but he is a bold man who can say that they are equit- 
able, assuming of course that equity conveys the idea of justice 
and other cognate ideas, and that it is something more precious 
than mere fulfilment of the conditions of convenient symmetr)’. 

Not only has the Public Service Commission done grave 
wrong to the Statutory service by a deliberate ignoring of its past^ 
but it has aggravated the oftence b)' adding insult to injury. After 
shattering the status of that service by its unreasonable merger 
in the Provincial, it has thrown out a pretty broad hint that this 
wholesale degradation was deserved by its inefficiency. Reputa- 
tion is as dear to many in these degenerate da 5 's, as it was in 
Cassio’s, and there may be found persons who inw'ardly shudder 
at the thought of belonging to a branded service. The admitted 
e.xistcnce of “honorable exception” does not at all improve 
matters when the entire service is insulted and degraded. A 
landed fraternity sheds upon an indifferent member a reflected 
lustre under which brass passes for gold ; while the finger of scorn 
is lifted at real worth for the misfortune of its being linked with what 
a sweeping censure has pronounced to be buncome. It is hardly 
fair to include good and bad in one all-involving remark of general 
condemnation. It is far worse to include them in one all-involving 
ruinous punishment. In olden days ten virtuous men might have 
saved a sinful city. Have things changed so far that the presence 
of a few black sheep dooms the whole flock to ruthless slaughter? 
It reminds us of the Emperor in the Arabian Nights whose anger 
roused by an unguarded word from the gi'and vizier could not be 
appeased except by a massacre of his whole ftunily. The pro- 
cedure which the Public Service Commission has adopted in 
dealing out punishment to incompetency in the Statutoiy Service 
is unique in the annals of penal history. It has recommended 
that the whole body is to be degraded first, and then individual 
cases may be considered on their own merits, when settling the 
position of each. So far as these individuals are concerned, therefol'e, 
they are to be presumed guilty until they can prove themselves 
otherwise. Why, the lowest criminal is irrcsumed innocent until 
he is proved to be guilty. Not only that. The punishment is to 
come first and the defence afterwards. Truly, this is Jedwood 


See page S7 of the Keport. 
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justice, not British. This perversity appears all the more wonder- 
ful when it is considered that apart fifem any general principle 
of presumption , about which the commission might wrangle, 
there was a compulsory Statutory presumption to which the 
commission was bound to bow. Here is the rule. “Any 
“person admitted under these rules ma3% with the previous 
“ sanction of the Governor-General ii^^ Council, be declared bj' 
“ the Local Government to be disqualified for further employ- 
“ment in the said (Statutory; Service.” We believe, that 
so long as any person is not so declared, he is to be considered 
qualified, assuming, of course, that fire Local Government does 
its duty properly. We reserve the point whether a person who 
is finally admitted into the Service after his fitness has been tested 
by actual work during the period of probation, can be dealt with 
after the summar)' fashion of the rule. But the rule, at all events, 
furnishes a direct, simple and natural solution of the difficulty 
which the Commission might have pleaded as an exaise for its 
inability to recommend the absorption of the Statutory into the 
Imperial Service, and which it has solved in a round-about, unjust 
and unnatural way. The Government could, under the statutoiy 
powers reserved to it, weed the service of its inefficiency, and 
then give it its proper and legitimate place This would secure the 
required ability, save the Government from the reproach of trilling 
with vested rights, and other people from the pang of unmerited 
abuse, from the brand of vicarious punishment. But the Com- 
mission chose to put it the other wa}'. Of coiu'se, it is the privi- 
lege of great men to be eccentric at convenient intervals ; it is 
irreverent t© laugh if they softietimes put tlie cart before the 
horse. 

One more small point. The Commission has recommended 
that something akin to the Statutory system should be kept on 
after the abolition of the present Statute, in order to provide for 
the elevation of deserving men in the Provincial Service to the 
Imperial. This would of course apply to Statutory Civilians who 
shall now belong to the new Provincial Service. Some of them, 
however, had belonged to what was the Provincial Service under 
the old regime, and were taken under the Statute to what has no.w 
been converted into Imperial. They arc sent back to the Protdn- 
cial, and are, in common with those who had never got any lift 
therefrom, given the chance of working their way up, under a 
future Statute, to the Imperial.- And where is the guarantee that 
after they have secured it lor the, second time, they' will not again 
be sent back to the Provincial. by another Public Service Com- 
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mftsion ? A fine see-saw this ! — something like a recurring deci- 
mal in official life ! If recalls to us the career of pith-balls 
in a closed glass-jar containing an electrified knob, at which we 
used to laugh in our College days. The light ball flies up to 
the knob, is thrown, again flies up, is again thrown down, and so 
on and on. But arc promise, acts, hope, ambition, as light ? 

After causing, in the venerable language of the Indian Penal 
Code, harm to the Statutory Service in property, character and 
reputation, the Public Service Commission has made a ludicrously 
feeble attempt at conciliation. It is as if a peevish aunt after de- 
priving a niece, who is not a special favourite, of her ear-ring, and 
after giving her a sharp sla]) on the face for the ofi'cncc of wearing 
it, should try, while the poor creature is crying convulsively, to 
atone for the cruelty by offering her a sugar-plum or two. Un- 
fortunately for the Commission, the Statutory service has out- 
grown Its long clothes, and become sceptical of the nutritivt, value 
of its proffered sweets. To compensate for rifled property, to 
take away the sting from the poignancy of irrelevant reproach, it 
has proposed that members of the Provincial Service when hold- 
ing similar posts with members of the Imperial, should be arranged 
in the same official precedence list, and be accorded social equality! 
What purpose will the former serve, when the Imperial men will 
not think otherwise of their Provincial colleagues than as belonging 
to a distinctly inferior service, and only raised to their height by 
the ridiculously artificial stilt of printed letters ? Fine words, 
they say, butter no parsnips ; neither do printed letters equalize 
unmistakable differences. For the matter of social equality, can 
it be brought about by the mandate of an official body, however 
exalted ? We insist upon official equality, — clear, indubitable, as 
a matter of right ; not the fiction on paper, but the real fact. 
And wc are convinced that when official equality comes, social 
equality will take care of itself. Wc decline with thanks the 
favors offered by the Commission. 

The members of the Statutory Civil Service appeal from the 
verdict of the Public Service Commission to a higher and, they 
doubt not, a justcr tribunal. They smart under wrongs which, 
perhaps are not irrevocable, and they fervently believe that the 
Government will do them justice. They complain that the 
Commission has most unjustly attacked vested rights j that it 
has ignored their past, and the actually recognized character and 
status of their service ; that contrary to all principles of justice 
and equity, it has proposed to give retrospective effect to a newly 
created disability. The Statutory Service is, in many respects, a 
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most unfortunate body. Begotten in jealousy, and bred in error, 
it has lived a hard life, indeed, through envy and apathy. The 
people and the press have looked upon it with suspicion. It has 
evoked no interest and no sympathy in its struggle for existence. 
And now that it is about to die an inglorious death, the spectacle 
has not roused the feeblest sympathy, A handful of men must 
fight their own battle, without help, 'without encouragcnlcnt, 
without the cheering consciousness of any silently-felt sympathy 
with their cause, without the inspiraticm of anticipated success. 
The Covenanted Service and the Uncovenanted have no occasion 
to be sorry at its fall ; and the nation looks on with a perfectly 
stoic unconcern. Why, it has not- the extent and the attitude to 
attract popular attention. Even the Public Service Commission, 
a truly great body which, on the whole, has done its arduous 
task w'ith earnestness and zeal, has not scrupled to wrong it be- 
cause it is small and weak. But can injustice plead a set-off? 
It is justice, and not favor, which the Statutory service w^nts. It 
demands the redemption of promises, express and implied, — the 
fulfilment of expectations created by acts whose import is clear as 
the light of day. It resents the stigma and ignominy of insulting 
degradation. It shrinks from the thought of dishonored death. 
It has suffered much already. Is that a reason for its suftering 
more ? Does one small transgression sanctify another great one ? 
Is it not right, rather, to retrace the one small transgression, and 
restore the service to its proper and intended place 1 If there 
have been mistakes in the application of the Statute, arc they not 
capable of a more equitable rectification by the passing of a vali- 
dating Statute ? The history o!" Legislatures, both English and 
Indian, teem with instances of such validation of graver and more 
wide-reaching errors. Is that process of saving actual deeds, the 
repudiation of which leads not only to self-stultification but to 
positive injury to others, to be abandoned on this one occasion 
because the occasion is not "august and proud?” Is justice to 
be measured by the magnitude of its receiver, — by extrinsic pomp 
and circumstance ? 

" The poor beetle you tread upon. 

In corporal sufferance feels a pang 

As great as when a giant dies." 

And this feeble cry, too weak to roach the ear of the autho- 
rities, too uninteresting to be effective if it docs reach, rises out 
of a depth of wounded feelings, of crushed young ambition, of 
stunned and staggered hope, such as would have expressed itself 
in a truly magnificent howl if the Covenanted Service w'ete |hus 
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throttled out of existence, or, what is far worse, reduced to the level 
of the much-abused Deputy. 

A STATUTORY CIVILIAN. 


POSTCRIPT. 

What the Statute meant is not quite satisfactorily settled. 
Of course, it has been settled after a fashion by authoritative inter- 
pretation, and can be no longer considered an open question ; 
but the interpretation is by no means complete or consistent. The 
Statute is not so easy of interpretation as might appear. To begin 
with, by “ proved merit and ability ” the Government of India in 
1873 meant “special training in some office or profession, and 
some degree of distinctive success.” (See p. 25 of the Rejiort.) 
The first set of rules was framed upon this supposition. But in 
1874, the Secretary of State vetoed them, because the Law Officers 
of the Crown held that the Government of India placed too 
narrow a construction upon the Statute. They said : 

“ That section ( i. e., sec. 6, 33 vie., cap 6 ) was expressly in- 
tended to afford increased facilities for the cmplo}'ment of Natives 
of India of ‘ proved merit and ability’ in the Indian Civil Service (not- 
withstanding the impediments and limitations contained in the 
recited Acts), subject to rules prescribed and sanctioned as therein 
stated, 'fhe ‘ merit and ability ’ need only be provied or estab- 
lished to the satisfaction of the authorities making the appoint- 
ments, and no particular method of establishing proof of merit or 
ability is enjoined. 

“ There seems, therefore, to us to be no valid reason w'hy the 
Governor-General in Council should limit the exercise of the 
discretion of the authorities entrusted with making theje appoint- 
ments by prescribing any rules (such as those in the draft sent 
from India) requiring the Native candidates for employment in 
the Civil Service (properly so called) to have previously serv'ed 
for any definite period or upon anj definite terms in some 
other employment under the British Government. Such a 
restriction seems to us to be clearly opposed to the spirit and 
intention of the Act of 1870." 

Tw'o things are clear from the above. In the first place, the 
Statute w’as intended to afford increased facilities for employment 
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in the Civil Service ; and secondly, that “ proved merit and ability '' 
might be of a general and not necessarily a special character ; 
apparently including merit and ability shown by the successful 
passing of academic tests. The Law Officers used the expression 
“ employment in Civil Service," and not in an appointment in it. It 
was not made clear then whether the emplojTnent was to be specific 
or in an organized service. The Crown Lawyers were not asked 
about it. The point apparently had not <x;curred to the authorities at 
all. In the niles framed and sanctioned, the organized character of 
the service was tacitly assumed and acted on. The belief that the 
Statute intended to afford increased facilities for the employment 
of Indians in the Civil Service, and that the required merit and 
ability might be proved otherwise than by actual service, could 
lead to no other conclusion. It was not till 1885, six years after 
the promulgation of the finally revised rules in 1879, that the 
Statutory Civilians were declared not to belong to an organized 
service. There is nothing to show that the Law Officers were 
consulted when this very important departure from the old mean- 
ing was made. They had been consulted in a matter of detail, as 
to the meaning of proved merit and ability ; and it is rather 
wonderful that their opinion was not asked on a question of such 
vital importance as the status of the sendee. The reference was all the 
more urgently necessar}', and the omission appears all the more 
unaccountably strange, because the wide meaning of proved merit 
and ability, and the Rules framed under the Statute, were incon- 
sistent with the new interpretation giving a totally different and 
an extremely nanow status to the service. The new interpretation 
virtually upsets and stultifies the wide meaning of proved merit 
and ability given by the Lazv ojfeers. It upsets and stultifies the 
rules framed on lines indicated by them. The beginning from the 
bottom which is the effect of the niles, is inconsistent with the 
finality of a particular appointment which is the effect of the 
Statute. The combination of the two, again, taken along with 
the wide meaning of proved merit and ability, leads to gross in- 
justice in the case of men whose merit and ability have been 
showm by high educational tests, because it necessitates their ac- 
cepting as final the lowest initial post. In any case, either the 
higher posts must be given at once ; or the service must be held 
to be organised. The difficulty of working the Statute and the 
Rules harmoniously together may be or may not be a reason for 
abolishing the Statute. We say, may not be, because if there is 
nothing objectionable in the Statute, the failure of the Executive 
(jovernment to adapt rules thereto is no valid reason of its aboli- 
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tion. But certainly it is no reason for taking away rights, however 
blunderingly given. And the Law officers, who are partially 
responsible for this contradiction, should have been allowed, in 
common fairness to themselves as well as to the ambiguously- 
positioned Statutory Civilians, an opportunity of reconciling this 
contradiction. It is certain, that if the Law officers were con- 
sulted in 1885, as they had been in 1873, ^^ey would either have 
modified their meaning of proved merit and ability, or authorita- 
tively declared the service to be organized, or insisted upon the 
amendment of the Rules. It is unfortunate for the Statutory 
Civilians that this reference has not been made ; and though for 
purposes of argument, they are bound to take the present official 
view, yet they do not, in the face of this omission, consider it 
either consistent or complete. In the present Essay, however, 
I have argued upon the assumption that the Statute did not create 
an organized service. I have attempted to combat this theory by 
actual facts. Against the theory the facts have been militant ; 
and the question is whether to accept the theory or the facts. 
Any other possible theory would be supported by the facts. 
Whatever force the arguments advanced may have, will therefore 
be strengthened by any other interpretation of the Statute. 
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STATE FINANCE IV INDIA. 

II —(Exchange and Profits.) 

In order to understand the excliange ])r()blem as affecting 
India it seems necessary to have a clear compreliension of 
two matters. They are the appreciation of gold ; and the 
special difficulties of a debtor country which has Lo pay the 
interest on its debt abroad in an appreciated metal. The > 
ordinary difficulties of a debtor country or community are 
not always clear to the public. But every business man knows 
the effect of a debenture debt on a concern with limited means 
and markets. If a concern is paying (say) 10 per cent., a 
debenture debt at 6 per cent, is a profitable way for the 
shareholders to raise capital. But if a concern is able only 
to pay its debenture interest, the shareholders find it a very 
unprofitable way of raising capital indeed, for it takes all their 
profits. Without larger profits the concern is clearly not in a 
position to borrow. Nor is the effect of a debenture debt on a 
poor concern alone to take all the profits, and to depreciate the 
share capital, but also to make low prices and bad bargains neces- 
sary in order to get a revenue at all hazards to avert foreclosure, 
and bankruptcy. The debt becomes a working expense, and in- 
creases the cost of production. It forces production in quantity, 
and whether the produce is wanted or not compels sales. It com- 
pels sales at a loss in order to provide cash to meet the debenture 
interest. Whereas a smaller sale near home, might give a good 
profit (though perhaps at a higher cost of production), yet the 
total so obtained though satisfactory in itself, might not pay the 
debt interest. There has therefore to be a greater out-turn and some 
sold at a loss. For instance take a Coal Company with a debenture 
interest of 2 lakhs of nipees. The management may have a fixed 
local sale of 50,000 tons at Rs. 1 1 a ton : but the local markets can 
take no more. The case is not suppositious. To put 50,000 tons 
on the local market may cost Rs. v a ton. The profit obtained would 
be Rs. 2 a ton or Rs. 100,000, which on an ordinary capital yould 
P 
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pay a fair dividend. But the total is one lakh of rupees short 
of the debenture interest. To avert foreclosure this other lakh 
must be got, and the Compaii)' accordingly doubles its output, and 
exports to distant markets. The distant markets are subject to 
competition. The result is worth noting. 

By the increased quantity of output, the cost of production 
vcr)' likely falls to Rs. 6 a ton. On the first 50,000 tons sold 
locally tlie Company now makes Rs. 5 a ton or Rs. 2,50,000- 
But it finds that on the other 50,000 tons a loss has to be booked 
of Re. I a ton ; only Rs. 5 a ton being obtainable as price after 
deducting the increased cost of carriage, handling, commissions, 
and wastage on the longer haulage to the new market. The loss 
on the export account takes off Rs. 50,000 from the local profit, 
and the result is the bare debenture interest. At the same time 
50,000 tons of the Company’s property have been Avasted, and the 
risk, trouble, discredit and worry to all concerned incurred of 
producing, carrying and selling so large a quantity ( f coal at a loss. 

Now go further and suppose the interest on the debenture debt 
to bo payable in gold, and that owing to the appreciation of that 
metal the management has to provide 2^ lakhs of Rupees instead 
of 2 lakhs. The Company may be made insolvent unless it can 
immediately produce and find a market for a furtlier largely in- 
creased quantity, and at a lower price. This is called a stimulation 
of exports, and is very much India’s case. She, like the debtor 
Coal Company, has to increase her exports irrespective of price in 
order to pay the interest on her debt swollen by a loss by exchange 
both on the debt and on a number of other fixed gold purchases 
besides. 

The next question is the appreciation of gold. Besides the 
large modern increase of moderate fixed gold incomes, and besides 
those countries that like Germany have lately adopted a single gold 
standard, many debtor countries with silver stamhirds have joined 
India in effecting that result. So tar as goes the direct incidence of 
exports upon gold, India seems to have about a fourth share in the 
general effect. For whereas her exports exceed her imports by 
20,000,000 of tens of rupees — the imports into England^ the great 
gold creditor country, exceed the exports by ;^8o,ooo,ooo. This 
great mass of goods represents interest on debt owing to Eng- 
land, ocean freights, money sent for investment and family main- 
tenance and education, for pensions and for salaries of servants of 
foreign and colonial powers employed in Englatfd. Not being an 
exchange for goods it is all more or less appreciating the value of 
gold in respect to other commodities, silver includedk An imme- 
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diate settlement for that / 8 o, 000,000 has to be found in gold, or 
gold obligations, and gold at ongpgoes to a high premium. There 
seems no reason for doubting that these facts are legitimate cause 
and effect. India therefore has to suffer from the appreciation of 
gold, not only as caused by her own want of foresight in under- 
taking to pay her debt interest in a metal she had no concern with, 
but also as caused by the imprudence and extravagance of .other 
countries, and by the ocean transport being financed altogether in 
gold. These are the main disturbing influences. 

The fall in excliange is continuing which is no doubt greatly 
owing to the majority of tlie investments not pa)>'ing more than 
the debt interest, and to a consequent risk of failure or of repu- 
diation. The full interest of the foreign loans is not safe. Nor is 
everywhere the capital. The enterprizcs fostered by them are not 
paying profits, as witness Indian irrigation and railways that as a 
whole can only just provide profit enough to pay the gold interest 
on the debt; Silver countries are moreover still borrowing gold 
and increasing their exports to pay the interest in the same metal. 

Tlie following reflections may be of service in assisting to 
an understanding of a difficult question. They pretend neither to 
scientific accuracy, nor to exliaustiveness. 

Regarding a gold currency in India. Silver using countries are 
at present poor countries to whom a gold sovereign would be 
of 1)0 use. The average Indian for instance would not handle two 
of them in the year, if all his earnings were put together. Peoples 
who use a silver stamlard have few comforts and fewer luxuries. 
They buy and consume few things and those very cheap. A 
small handful of copper meets the utmost of their weekl)' currency 
requirements. Silver they see rarely. Gold becomes an ornament 
solely. The volume of the requirements of the Anglo-Saxon, the 
typical gold user in all quarters of the world, is immense com- 
pared with that of the silver and copper using Asiatic. The 
expenditure of the English mechanic, and even of the farm labourer 
soon runs to gold. The comical dismay with which the English- 
man in India surveys his monthly bag of rupees with respect 
to its weight and bulk is an exact reproduction of the need 
that replaced the handsome old English crowns or five shilling 
pieces with sovereigns and half sovereigns. The English residents 
would like a gold currency. But to talk of a gold currency for 
the people of India is to talk of a diamond currency, or any other 
splendid impossibility.* The coins would never be used. More- 


* The Calcutta Staiesman has this expression. 
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over at the present moment the suggestion of a gold currency for 
India if thrown out by the Gov#rnment would still more weaken 
silver, while any step towards giving the suggestion effect would 
, drive silver to a very low value indeed, and make the purchase of 
gold a financial impossibility. 

A yet greater pressure is being brought to bear to induce 
linghind, and with her other European countries, to return to a 
double standard of coinage of silver combined with gold at a fixed 
ratio. That is Bi-metallism. But it is more than any one can say 
that the remedy even then would be complete, and that silver 
would remain at the legal ratio. While the impossibility of getting 
European nations to agree to the experiment is likely to be 
insuperable. 

If silver bullion did not rise to the level of coin in value, or 
if the ratio between gold and silver were fixed fas is suggested) 
above the present exchanging level, not alone would all gold 
holders sufl’er, but all creditors also, for they would be paid in the 
cheaper metal. This actually happens, I understand, in the United 
States where the Bland Bill compels the coinage of silver dollars 
that are not of the intrinsic value of gold dollars. The usual incon- 
\ oniences of a double legal tender would moreover accompany 
Bi-metallism. But the chief objection to it is no doubt that the 
gold interest in Europe is too strong to be set aside, and that the 
gold interest is identicxil with English general interests. This and 
the next suggestion both sacrifice European to Asiatic interests. 

Silver monometallism is probably a better suggestion for the 
masses, but one still more hostile to the holder of gold and gold 
obligations, and still more inconvenient to the wealthy. It is a 
policy that a communistic government would be likely to try in 
the interests of the poorer classes. 

Two other recommendations have been advanced. One is to 
stop the issue of treasur}' notes in India. I'he other to limit the 
minting of rupees. If Indian currency notes were merely paper 
promises to pay, and non-convertible, the coined credit of the 
State in short, as in former days existed everywhere on the con- 
tinent, and still obtains in some countries, then to call them in 
and to substitute silver would no doubt increase that metal’s value. 
E'or the increased duty would be manifest. But so long as the 
treasury retains bullion and coin as a reserve and issues notes only 
as a convenience to the public, it is difficult to see how the ques- 
tion is advanced by ceasing to employ paper. 

To limit minting is a device suggested for increasing the value 
of the coin of the realm b\' making it scarcer. Such an arrangement 
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\rould for a time be a source of profit to tlwse persons possessed 
of silver coin, among them the Jaovemment, but it would be a 
hardship to the people who would find their taxes a more pressing 
burthen. For wages and prices would fall and profits would not 
rise. To limit minting would I think mean nothing else than 
enhanced taxation. Among other objections to the suggestion 
moreover is this ; the value of silver bullion would further depte- 
ciate, and a vast scheme of private and illicit coining be encouraged, 
which it would be impossible to prevent. Bi-metallism is pro- 
bably subject to these disadvantages also. 

Something has to be said on the other side. Many per- 
sons console themselves with the belief, that the loss by ster- 
ling exchange is compensated for by the increased exports. The 
new exports they think give a profit larger than the loss by ex- 
change. How it was in the parallel case of the coal company 
I have tried to shew. The exported quantities were there sold 
at a loss to begin with, which loss was taken out of the profits of 
the local sale. When there came a loss b)^ exchange, yet more 
production and exports immediately were seen to be requisitioned ; 
and the solvency of the company hinged on a larger foreign market 
in which to sell the exports, and this meant lower prices still, 
perhaps more loss to be taken off the local profits. 

Turning to the exports of this countrj', I would venture to 
ask those who hold this comforting theory that loss by exchange 
is compensated for by the profits of an increased export trade, 
what profits are likely to be left out of an increased volume of 
1 20 millions of tens of rupees in a ten year period of exports, 
when during the same period rt\e unmitigated loss by exchange 
increased by 12 millions of tens of rupees. Surely the net pro- 
fits, on the sea port valuation of Indian agricultural produce, are 
not much in excess of iSith the gross income. .And if there are 
expanding profits, why docs the Finance Minister assure us that 
taxation is at its limit ? The actual loss by exchange was increased 
by 20 millions in the ten v'ear period ended the March 31st, 1886, 
but for much of this there must have been compensation in lower 
prices. The rest came upon the net profits. 

India’s assets— namely, her labour, her intelligence, her land, 
her minerals, her water power, her stock of silver, are at present to 
all appearances productive of no profits. There do not appear 
to be any profits either on local or export account. Every thing 
is being destroyed, riothing siived. An experienced financier 
assured me the other da)', that Jie did not think that Calcutta 
could provide more than one million sterling of native savings 
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for the best paying concern : find Bengal is the wealthiest province 
in India. If what is stated is, the case then in order to turn 
the tide of exchange in the direction of silver it would appear that 
one thing at all events is necessary. India must make profits, 
and so accumulate capital of her own for an industrial era. Once 
establish profitable industries in India and capital in the shape of 
treasure and goods will hasten to India for investment without 
the terms of a fixed and insatiable gold interest. The question for 
tlie Indian financial administrator to answer is, whether without a 
change of system, profitable industries will spring up in India of 
themselves, and how they are to be finaJiced. 

The question how is India to make profits is not one to be 
answered only by the State financier. But he has a great deal 
to do with it, for it is his business to ascertain in what operations 
can fresh capital seeking employment find profits : and he should 
know where to find the capital, and what inducements to hold 
out. If manufactures will pay, or can be made to pay, he must 
learn where and how to start them. If concessions are required 
he should be able to guage the capital necessary to work them. 
If the state must lend here, or guarantee there, or concede some- 
where else, it is his business to check the terms. What he has to 
do is to compel the working departments to make the most of 
India’s assets : and that he is not doing that now, is too painfully 
apparent, (^n the contrary everything is being let slide, to use 
the slang of the day. 

There is, it may readily be admitted, extreme difficulty and 
danger in the path of the Indian administration, for the empire has 
let go of old fashioned moorings, and let out of sight the beacons 
that marked them. The ship of state is drifting in the dark in 
unknown waters, amid rocks and shoals. But one beacon is in sight 
one matter is certain : it is that anything that will develop India’s 
assets all or severally, but especially her labour and her intelligence, 
will give her more profits by the simple and common phenomenon 
known to all civilized nations as a general rise in the standard of 
comfort, in the course of wiiich more is produced, more consumed, 
but more also saved. Then capital will become available for 
the land, the minerals and the water power wiiose capital value 
also will increase. On parallel liiii s with all this progiess will 
advance the value of the stock of silver, however much in 
the course of increasing business it may have been added 
to. That has been the exjrerience of England and Europe, 
v?herein, notwithstanding the discoveries of the gold mines of 
Australia and California, and consequent cheapening of gold, 
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prices are steadily falling with increased production, the 
result of intelligent labour and invention. Invention is only 
the application of intelligent labour to other natural products. 
Modern discoveries of silver have just now made silver very 
cheap, it is kept so by the unintelligent uses made of the 
national assets in silver using countries. .If the other assets ,are 
made full and proper use of silver will rise in value along with 
them, until a high standard of comfort allows of its being profit- 
ably exchanged for currency' proposes for a metal of less bulk. 
There appears to be no other j)ermancnt solution of the ques- 
tion of the loss by exchange but to start Indian industries 
on a broad and liberal scale : not industries only of agriculture, 
and of transport, but also of manufacture and science. 

India can then expect to cease by degrees to be a poor debtor 
country, or if she retains her debt as do rich European nations, 
it will be only as a matter of convenience, because she is 
making more profits out of her own capital, than she pays in 
interest for that of other's The relative value of gold to 
silver will, it ma>' then reasonably be expected, approximate to 
that of twenty live years ago, before the great lending operations 
began ; and while prices rule low, wages and profits will improve, 
India should then raise four or five times the present amount of 
taxation, and think nothing of it. 

The present system of taxation, and tlie ways in which 
taxation may be made accessory' to industrialism, will be discussed 
in the third part of this paper. For the present it is enough to 
shew that thejoss by exchange a]\j)eais to absorb all Iresh profits. 


1-. liEALCLERK. 
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THE QUEEN OF MODERN CITIES. 

III. 

We begin our account of Southern Paris from the extreme West, 
and commence with the Champs de Mars which from the most 
ancient time, has been the scene of military exercises in Paris. It 
is an immense rectangular piece of sandy gi'ound on the banks of 
the Seine. In more recent times it was here that the unfortunate 
l.ouis XVI and the members of the National Assembl)' and the 
representatives of the army and Provincial France swore fidelity to 
the constitution which had been extorted from the King in 1789. 

The constitution did not last very long and many successive 
scenes in the drama of the revolution were enacted here, until 
Napoleon assumed the imperial power, and held his fetes and 
demonstrations on this extensive ground. The exhibitions of 
1867 and 1878 were also held here, and it was at the latter exhi- 
bition that the superb palace of rracadero was built on the 
opposite bank of the river. It is of magnificent and unique 
construction in white stone, and its two lofty towers 230 feet 
high are visible from miles and, miles beyond the limits of Paris. 
I went u]) one of these towers in a lift and had a splendid view 
of Paris from there. The centre of this Palace consists of a vast 
hall the dome of which is one t)f the largest in the world, having 
a diameter of 173ft. 

Not far from the Champs de Mars, and to the east is a spot 
which Frenchmen of all sects and denominations regard with 
mingled feelings of pride, and of sorrow. The gilded dome of 
the Hotel des Invalides can be seen from miles and miles outside 
the limits of Paris, — and under this dome rest the ashes of the 
greatest of warriors and of conquerors. The “ Hotel ” was found- 
ed by Louis XIV for providing a home for old or mutilated or 
infirm soldiers who had shed their blood for their country. 
There is accommodation for 5000 soldiers, but the number who 
live there now does not probably exceed 500. There are a 
“ Court of Honour,” a Library, a Council Chamber, a Museum of 
artillery and an Armoury here,— but the most interesting spot 
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is of course "the tomb ^oT NkpoleOn the gre^. The visitor as soon 
as he enters the 'mausoleum i,s sfhick with awe. ' Before, jiim is a 
.superb altar supported by twisted marble pillars standing ojr a 
marble platform and surrounded by a marble . balustrade»— and 
the whole lighted by golden light streaming through stained 
windows and producing an effect which cannot be describetl. 
Around him are chapels containing monuments of the Great Turenne 
and other eminent men. Above him is the loft)'^ dome rising 
high in the air whose gilded outside is visible for miles round. 
And below him, — just under the dome is a circular crypt of polish- 
ed granite nearly 40 5'ards in circumference, and seven yards deep. 
In this crypt, — surrounded by marble s|atues and the very Hags 
which he captured in battles, and on a marble pavement on w’hich 
are recorded in stone his principal victories, lies Xapoleon Bona- 
parte in a Sarcophagus of porphyry ! “ Everything around seems 
to betoken the final resting place of one of the greatest men 
whom the world has ever produced. Lofty, spacious and majestic, 
there is an air of repose and tranquillity which cannot fail to 
impress the least susceptible mind.” Leaving aside the Taj 
Mehal I know of no grander tomb and mausoleum than that of 
Bonaparte, — and the inside of Taj Mehfil, though more beauti- 
ful, is not so solemn or so majestic as this solemn spot. 

Close to this place, and further to the east is the beautiful 
modern Church St. Clotildc completed only in 1859. At some 
distance to the north of this Church and on the banks of the 
Seine is the Corps Legislatif, the Parliament of P'rance. It was 
commenced by a Duchess of Bourbon and was completed in 1807 
and was then known as Palais Bourbon. 0 »i the eventful 4th 
September 1871 it was here that the Assembly discussed the ca])i- 
tulation of Sedan, while the uproar of the mob outside was so 
great that even Gambetta could not make himself heard. The- 
excited mob burst into the ha'l and dispersed the assembly and 
clamoured for* the abolition of the Empire which had landed 
France in defeat and disgrace, and for the proclamation of a 
Republic. Gambetta, Jules P'avre and the other leaders of the 
times left the Assembly and repaired with the excited multitude 
to the Hotel de Ville of which I have spoken before. It, Avas on 
the steps of that Hotel that the Republican Government was pro- 
claimed, a Government which has lasted and given peace and rest 
and strength to France for the last sixteen years. 

' Near the Corps Legislatif, and towards the east is another 
famous building also on the banks of the Seine. It was a struc- 
ture built in 1786 for a Prince,* but after his execution it became 
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the residence of Madame ' de Stael whose salons . were then 
frequented by the most distinguished men of France. In 1802 it 
became state property and Napoleon I. assigned it to the Chan- 
cellor of the newly created order of Merit of the Legion 
d’Honneur. Since then the building goes by the name of the 
Palais de la Legion d’Houneur. 

Further to the east is the Palais des Beaux Arts which is both 
a museum and a school of painting, sculpture and architecture, 
and numbers over a thousand students. 

Further to the east, and on the banks of the Seine is the 
historic Institute of France with its lofty dome and spacious 
wings. It was founded in the seventeenth century by cardinal 
Mazarin as a College but during the Revolution it was converted 
into a prison ! At present it comprises witliin its precincts the 
celebrated French Academy which was founded by Richelieu 
and which has since his time shaped the langiiage and the litera- 
ture of France. Beside this historic academy there are four other 
academies within tliis building, viz., the Academy of Belles Lettres, 
the Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Fine Arts and the 
Academy of Moral Science. 

Close to this place and further to the East is the Mounaie or 
Mint of France which is said to be capable of turning out ^80,000 
in coin per day ! There is a complete collection of French coins 
from the time of Charlemagne to the present day. A little to 
the East of this is the beautiful fountain of St. Michel on the 
corner of the Boulevard de St. Michel, running North and South. 

We have hitherto travelled from West to East, along the 
South bank of the Seine, from Champs de Mars to the Boulevard 
de St. Michel. We must now pause awhile near this important 
Boulevard and note the places of great interest on either 
side of it or close to it. 

Before we have gone very far along this boulevard, we have 
on our right (<>., to the west) a number of historic buildings. The 
Palace of Luxembourg was constnicted in the seventeenth 
centur)^ by Marie de Medicis ; widow of the Great Henry IV. At 
present it is occupied by several Government offices, and the 
e:(tensive and beautiful gardens of this qUandom-palace are now 
free to the public. There is also a museum here containing- 
pictures and sculptures of living artists. Close to the palace is 
the spot where the bold and gallant Marshal Ney was shot .for 
his attachment to Napoleon by the victorious Allies of 1815, and 
a statue of the intrepid soldier marks the place. 
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Further to tlie north west of the palace of Luxembourg is 
the Church af St. Sapplice with its lofty but unequal towers, and 
further west again is the Church of ‘St. Germain des Pres, the 
oldest church in Paris. The nave is said to be that of a church 
of the tenth century, and tlie, choir belongs to the 12th centurj', 
t.e., to the Norman period. The windows however were restored 
in a later, i.e., in the Gothic period. The Appearance of the Church, 
from outside is distinguislied from all the other Paris Churches, 
by the massive plainness of the Norman period. 

These are the most important buildings to the west side of 
Boulevard St. Michel. On the east side of that Boulevard we find 
buildings still more venerable and hoary 'and still more important. 

1 he museum of Cluny is the most ancient of all the ancient 
monuments of Paris. It is almost the sole relic of the Roman 
period in Paris, and the building was the palace of Emperor 
Chlorus Constantine, A.D., 292, i.e., sixteen hundred years ago I 
It contains collections of prehistoric flints, Celtic antiquities, 
Roman pottery and sculpture, ancient French tapestry, French, 
Flemish, Dutch and German wares, and carriages, arms and 
furniture of different periods of French history. Some curious 
things are kept here and are shewn to visitors. 

Leaving Cluny we go further south along the Boulevard de St. 
Michel, and come to the historic edifice of Sorbonne associated with 
the literature and the genius of France 1 The famous Sorbonne 
University was founded in the reign of St. Louis of France in 1250 
anditsoon became the chief institution of schoolmen and theologians 
who promulgated their opinions so boldly as not unfrequently to 
oppose the spiritual authority of \he Pope himself. In later times 
Guizot and Victor Cousin and a host of eminent thinkers deli- 
vered their famous lectures here a medallion figure of Cousin 
is prominent in the court yard, and a street in front of the build- 
ing is named after the philosopher. It is needless to say that this 
building with its lofty dome is the centre of the University and 
schools and colleges of Paris which are extending on every side, — 
and thousands of college students and ardent school boys receive 
their training under the shadow of this venerable edifice. 

Another venerable building is close by, — the famous Paq- 
theon, dedicated to the Great men of France 1 The noble 
height of its dome ; and the magnificence of its structure, 
seem to mark the veneration in which Frenchmen hold their 
great men I The dome is 272 feet high, and is the most 
conspicuous object on the south side of the Seine, — next only 
to the gilded dome of the Invalides. This noble structure 
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was however not originally built as a monimidiit to great- men 
but as a church. There was in olden time a chapel here over 
the tomb of St. Genevieve who died in 572 A.D., and the 
chapel Avas replaced b)' a Church. The Church fell into decay 
and was pulled down and replaced by this magnificent edifice 
which was dedicated to the same St. Genevieve by order of 
Louis XV. The subsequent history of the building well illustrates 
the varying temper of the French people within the last hundred 
years. The Convention of 1791 decreed that the building should 
not be a Church but should be made into a memorial temple to great 
men, and caused the inscription, — “ Aux grands hommes la patrie 
reconnaissantc ” to be engraved in the facade. Napoleon T opened it 
again for worship according to the intention of its founder, at the 
same time ordering it to be the sepulchre of the great dignitaries 
of France. Louis XVIII went farther and handed over the build- 
ing to tlie Archbishop of Paris to be used as a Church and erased 
the inscription to Great men ! Louis Philippe caused the in- 
scription to be replaced and ordered it to be used as a national 
monument as the Coinention had ordered. Napoleon III again 
restored it to the Church I In tlie Revolution of 1848 it was the 
head <iuarters of the insurgents, and in 1871 it was occupied by 
the communists who happily had no time to carry out their inten- 
tion of blowing it up altogether ! At present it is used as a 
national memorial, and is not used as a Church. 

The interior of this noble structure is equall)' noble, simple and 
majestic. The walls and the dome are ornamented by fine paintings 
and fresc;oes. The graves of the Great men are down below in the 
underground vaults, — and it is here that the visitor is disappointed. 
Unlike the Westminster Abbey of England where the visitor strolls 
among the thick graves and monuments of thinkers and writers, 
kings, warriors and statesmen and is absorbed in the noble asso- 
ciations of past greatness, the Pantheon has few graves of greiit 
men to shew and shews them to the least advantage. The visitor 
is conducted in the midst of a crowd by a conductor through dark 
vaults in which he can see next to nothing, and is shewn some graves 
of men about whom he knows little, as a rule. The most impor- 
tant tombs .are those of Voltaire and Rousseau, but the remains of 
those great men are not here, but were removed elsewhere by 
impious hands in revenge of the desecration of the Royal tombs 
under the convention ! 

Victor Hugo the greatest of F'rench poets has recently been * 
buried here, and his tomb is ever loaded with fresh wreaths 
brought by grateful people. 
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Further Estst from the Pantheon, and on the South bank of 
the Seine is the Jardin des Plantes which is not only a garden 
open to the public but is also a famous place of instruction in the 
Natural Sciences. It contains a Botanical Garden which rose to 
importance when the illustrious Buffon was appointed director 
in 173a. The great Humboldt added 3,000 new . specimens to 
tliis department in 1805. . ^ , 

The Jardin also contains galleries of Natural History which 
are the completest in Europe, and close to them is the gallery of 
comparative Anatomy founded by the immortal Cuvier, 

There are also a Gallery of Zoolog}’, one of Geologj’ and 
Mineralogy and one of Botany, besides a library, an Anatomical 
museum, &c., &c. Gratuitous lectures are delivered here by 
eminent men on scientific subjects. 

We have now finished our rapid surv^ey of Paris, beginning 
with the two islands in the Seine and then traversijig the north and 
the south banks of that river. But an account of Paris is not com- 
plete without some mention of subterranean Paris if I may so call 
it. The magnificent drainage system of Paris is unique in the 
world, and branches into a hundred ramifications underground as 
the Streets of Paris brunch in all directions above ground. 

And the vast catacombs of Paris, — also unique in the world, — 
.contain the skulls and bones of about twenty millions ot human 
beings, and stretch for miles together, like a city of the dead, — 
under the city of the living ! 

The underground drains of Paris are lofty arched passages run- 
ning for miles andiniles together in different directions through which 
one may walk or go in boats ! •They are only for the discharge of 
rain or other water, and nothing noxious is allowed to mix with 
them. The contents of these drains were originally discharged 
into the Seine close to the Boulevard de Sevastapol, — but this 
connexion has been stopped, and the water is now discharged, 
several miles down the river. As we walked through these drains, 
— each with a lantern in his hand and saw the long lines of sub- 
terranean passages running in all directions under the town, we 
were struck with wonder. The greater portion of this drainage 
system was done under Napoleon III. 

The Catacombs are still more remarkable. These vast 
undergi’ound galleries were formerty quarries of soft limestone. 
As th.e stone was quarried from age to age for building purposes, the 
underground e.\cavations increased in size, until they undermined 
an entire district 1 In 1784 the government finding the quarries 
were unsafe causedpiers and buttresses to be erected to support the 
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roof, and shortly afterwards transferred into these galleries all 
the bones from the “ Cemetery of the Innocents ” which was then 
closed. And thenceforward the galleries were called catacombs 
and were used as such. Thousands of bodies were thrown in here 
pell mell during the French Revolution, and were arranged subse- 
quently, in 1 8 10. The skull -of the celebrated Madame de 
Pompadour .was thrown "in here during the reign of Terror. 
Bones from other Churchyards have since been from time to time 
removed to this wonderful depository of human remains. We 
walked through these gloomy vaults — each holding a candle, 
amidst millions and millions of human bones carefully piled and 
arranged on both sides of us. Holes in many skulls shewed death 
b)’^ bullets in battle or in scenes of violence, and short moral passages 
engraved on stone monuments reminded the visitor every here and 
there of the instability of human pride and human life. 

St. Cloud is on the banks of the Seine and is only six miles 
from Paris as the crow flies, — and all the big monuments of Paris 
are visible from St. Cloud. The Palace here which was a favourite 
residence of French Kings, and specially of Empress Eugene is 
now a mass of blackened and discolored ruins, — thanks to the 
vandalism of the communists of 1871. The beautiful park and 
gardens however still remain all round this ruin and amply repay 
the toil of a visit to this place. 

Verseilles," — about 8 miles from Paris as the crow flies, — is a 
place of yet prouder associations. I'he magnificent palace and 
the matchless park and gardens of Verseilles were laid out under 
the command of the “ grand Mqiiarch " Louis XIV at a cost of 
jf40, 000,000. That king virtually left Paris and removed his court 
here, and the court of his successor Louis XV was debased by 
the license and excesses, — under the domination of Madame de 
Pompadour, — which became a by -word in all Europe. The re- 
tribution came in the reign of his harmless and good successor 
Louis XVI who was dragged from Verseilles to Paris by the mob 
in 1 790 and was executed two years after. 

The historical museum founded here by Louis Philippe in 
1832 is unrivalled in extent in the whole world. As the visitor 
walks through hall after hall he sees an unending series of 
historical paintings illustrating the most glorious episodes of the 
French history from the days of Clovis and of Charlemagne to 
those Of Napoleon III. Charlemagne and St. Louis, Henry IV 
and Louis XIV of course figure most prominently while the great 
victories of Napoleon I cover acres of canvas 1 In sculpture too 
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thP same profusion is visible, and th'e great men of France live in 
these galleries in speaking marble. 

Thus the palace of Verseilles is now a sort of national museum 
commemorating the great deeds imd thoughts of Frenchmen, — 
dedicated according to the inscription on it, to all the greatness 
of France. Loyal adherents of the old regime may regret the^ 
splendours of the times of Louis XIV arfd of the Napoleons \thich 
were witnessed in these halls ; but the nation rejoices in calling 
Verseilles a national property now,’ and every humble citizen 
recalls with pride — as he strolls through these historic halls, the 
great deeds and the great thoughts which have given to France 
her place among the nations of the Earth. 

R. C. DUIT, C. S. 
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LINES. 

(On revisiting Peer Paiutr Houses Monghyr, aftei^ sixteen years.) 

When last I gaz’d upon these scenes, 

Life was not full of tears, 

Nor bore this weary head of mine 
The weight of ill-spent years. 

How perfectly I then enjoy’d 

God’s precious light and air ! 

And join’d with Nature to pour forth 
My heart in grateful prayer. 

How nimbly then I climb’d these hills, 
Light-hearted as the roe, 

Or, with my trusty gun in hand, 

Stroll’d in the vale below ! 

And not a day pass’d by, but some 
New pleasure came to bless, 

My gentle wife and children fair, 

With joy and happiness. 

Those pleasant days for aye have fled 
Upon thy wings, O Time, — 

Tho’ still unchang’d the scenes I saw 
In life’s delicious prime. 

The scenes remain unchang’d, — but ah ! 

The woeful change in me ! 

O glowing youth ! O bounding health ! 

O boastful vanity ! — 

O ease of mind ! O feelings rare ! 

0 Love’s bright golden store ! — 

Vanish’d like meteors, to return 

Never, — ah, never more ! 

But thanks^ dear Lord, for I have learnt 
To count such loss as gain ; 

Now know I that for such as me. 

The Lamb of God was slain. 

For when, in sickness, ’neath my feet 
Wide yawn’d the darksome grave, 

To Thee I cried, — Thy gracious hand 
At once was stretched to save. 

Loathsome, by sin defiled, stone blind, 

1 grovell’d on the ground, 

Thy healing touch was felt, and I 

In Thee my Saviour found I 
With tears my eyes, — with gratitude 
My wretched heart brimm’d o’er ; 

— Thy sympathetic voice I heard, — 

“ Go thou, and sin no mord ! ” — 

Thee, House upon. the Hill, again 
With chasten’d heart I greet ! 

A nd, clinging to the Blessed .Cross, 

Seek now thy cool retreat. 


O. C. DUTT. 
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STATE FINANCE IN INDIA. 

III.— (Taxation.j 

With reference to what has been written in a , previous por- 
tion of this paper pointing out the probable increase of the burden 
of taxation that would be the effect of a rise of silver alone unaccom- 
panied by a rise of profits, the following suppositious case may 
help to make the matter clear. It will shew that taxation would 
have to be decreased, and that the increased purchasing power of the 
remainder would be of doubtful usefulness except to the servants of 
the. Government. The suggestion is to force up the value of silver 
with respect to gold. In all likelihood there will then be a fall 
in silver prices, and in order to illustrate the question of taxation 
the case may be taken of a farmer with a business that yields him 
a gross income of Rs. i,ooo. To obtain this sum we will assume 
he spends Rs. 600. The gross profits of his farm ire therefore 
Rs. 400. And of this the State, we will say, takes Rs. 100 in taxa- 
tion. Tire figures are exaggerated. The net profits of the farm 
are on this calculation Rs. 300. If the farmer is farming on 
borrowed capital, he can pay the interest on his debt out of that 
balance. If not it forms a fund for further investment, either in 
enlarging or improving the farm, or in other enterprizes that may 
have nothing to do with agriculture. It is enough to say tliat 
the sum of such profit balances is the total of the country’s accumu- 
lations. If by any means whatsoever silver rises in price, and its 
purchasing power is increased, the farm products though the same, 
in quantity will be sold for fewer rupees. Purchasing power may 
increase so much that the farm #os5 income may stand under the 
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new conditions at Rs. 600 instead of Rs, looo. In that cale ' if 
the gross profits are to be of' the same value as before in purchas- 
ing power the farm expenditure must fall to Rs. 360, so leaving 
the gross ^profits at Rs. 240. 

The question of the new taxation now comes in. If Govern- 
ment still takes Rs. 100, the net profits will be only Rs. 140, Which 
will mean that while the gross income has fallen only by Aths, the 
net profits have fallen to less than Clearly, for the farmer not to 
be worse off by the change, his net profits should be 'Rs. 180. That 
is to say the State can take only Rs. 60 in taxation. It surrenders 
that portion (here very much’ exaggerated) that used to pay loss 
by exchange. 

The effect of lowering silver prices and appreciating silver with- 
out at the same time raising profits is hereb}’’ seen to be illusory. 
And bi-metallism cannot raise profits. Even if bi-nietallisni were 
otherwise feasible and proved lasting in its eftects of raising the 
value of silver singly, the onl)^ saving to the country would even- 
tually be that which Government and other employers gaining in 
exchange in selling silver for gold, could eftect by paying their 
servants lower salaries : that is salaries re-adjusted to the higher 
purchasing power of the rupee. If these salaries were not re- 
adjusted, there would be no saving, and firms not dealing 
with gold countries so as to gain by the improved exchange, would 
lose. And whether in the case of government it would be found 
feasible to re-adjust salaries maj' be doubted. I do not think it 
would be possible. 

Whatever will simply reduce the purchasing power of gold 
will save loss by exchange and taxation. But solely to increase 
the purchasing power of silver is to endanger the object in 
\new. 

For the State to benefit through its income derived from taxes, 
by a fall in silver, prices, that is for it to be able to retain notwith- 
standing the fall in prices the old rupee scale of taxation, without 
increased pressure on the taxpayer ; or without reducing salaries, 
which it can hardly do ; quite a different change altogether has 
to take place to any that has so far been described. There is no 
further question of gold for the present. The matter is one of 
silver account solely. While* prices are falling and silver rising, 
gross profits (and perhaps wages also) must rise. There must be 
more sound business. I mean by sound business the state of 
things represented by the equation— Production=Consumption 
-f-Profits — in which profits relatively are increasing. Taxation 
heihg paid out of profits, the former quantity of taxation* might 



then be levied in rupees without hardship, to. the tex-payer. Net 
profits would , remain of the same value or incarease in purchasing 
power. 

But in order to keep the gross profits,at. a relatively high figure 
during the fall in prices, the gross income of Rs. 6oq must be 
maintainable by an expenditure reduced in greater proportion 
than Aths. It must be maintainable b>; an expenditure reduced 
say one-half, or by Rs. ^oo. That is to say the farm expenditure will 
now instead of Rs. 360 be Rs. 300. There will then be a gross 
profit of Rs. 300, and out of that the farmer could pay Rs. 100 
in taxation, and be himself a little belter off, by about Rs. 20, than 
before. His Rs. 200 will have that much more purchasing power 
than had liis Rs. 300 before the fall in ])rices. And the State would 
have a clear balance of Rs. 40 at its disposal. That would be a very 
desirable result. But for this chmige for the better to take place 
it is obvious that a sum of Rs. 300 has to do the work of Rs. 360, 
and if while silver and profits arc both rising this improvement 
can be effected in the cost of ])roduction the rise in silver will 
indicate gain to cverjfoody. There will be gain to the State that 
finds itself possessed of a hirger income raised without trouble : gain 
to the servants of the State and to the owners of fixed incomes 
generall}' whose salaries or dividends have more purchasing power : 
to the capitalist, large and small, who gets better net profits : to 
the labourer who receives higher wages : to the country at large 
through enhanced accumulations of capital widely distributed. 
A change like this will mean that through a greater efficiency of 
labour, and a lower cost of production, the same work is being done 
with an absolutely less outlay. Jt will mean that while there has 
been a fall in prices, there has been no fall in' wages, and there has 
been a rise of profits, gross and net. That in doing the same thing 
less labour has been expended, and, considering the enhanced 
purchasing power of the rupee, more liberally paid ; that less 
material has been used up ; and that a greater use has been made 
of the country’s invention and intelligence ; that labour and 
material have together been better adapted to the work to be 
done. Lastly, and here gold is again in question, the rise of 
profits in India will attract capital : and through this account will 
affect l^uropean and Ameriain gold, which will then fall in pride 
and correct exchange, as it sets itself to purchase more and more 
of India’s silver, and more and more to employ India’s labour and 
materials. 

A fell in prices that means all this, is^what industrialism, a 
thorough use of India’s neglected assets, may be expected tq 
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effect. The State can tlien .raise the scale of taxation without 
hardship on the people. 

Tlie question is how is such a state of affairs to be arrived 
at. Whether taxation can be made accessory to an increase 
of profits is the great dispute between free-trade and protec- 
tion, and there is no doubt that the last word by a great many 
has .not been said on either side. But whether taxation can 
be said to be used successfully or not to improve earnings, 
the fact remains that excepting only in India and England it 
is 80 used. Import duties in most tariffs are levied -designedly 
to increase the employment of the protected country’s resources 
in the first instance, and secondarily only to yield a revenue to 
the State. 

India has very little indirect taxation ; meaning taxation not 
paid direct to the tax gatherer by the people ; and a quite 
insignificant portion of it is import duty. The salt duties though 
indirect in form, and levied on an article of consumption and 
paid by dealers, are universally admitted to be really a capita- 
tion tax on the masses of the people. As such all Indians 
Europeans and Natives alike approve of them within the limits 
now set by the law. The export duties on rice are paid by the 
Indian cultivators and are practically direct taxation, but as 
being a custom’s dut)’ the tax goes as indirect. The opium 
revenue is the proceeds of a state monopoly of sales to traders 
with a foreign country. The excise is indirect taxation and 
is important : so also are stamps : the two together are worth 
nearly eight millions of tens of rupees. The net customs revenue 
including the export duty on rice amounts to one ipillion. The 
forests after paying expenses yield a net revenue of only four 
hundred thousand. This one fact is enough to throw suspicion on 
existing arrangements. In France the forests yield four times that 
sum. 

Altogether the purely indirect taxes do not amount to 9^ 
millions, and of that not ^ a million is import duty. 

The remainder of the taxation as shewn in the table* printed 
at the end of part 1 of this paper is derived from Land Rx. . 
22,937,000 : Salt Rx, 6,600,000 : Assessed taxes Rx. 1,406,000 : 
a balance from miscellaneous heads : -and from the Opium mono- 
poly Rx. 8,893,006. Regarding the opium monopoly a correction is 
necessary as the revenue here stated , is gross. A sum of 
Rs. 2,505,000 has to be deducted as cost of production, 

' There is one otl\pr source of revenue though at present it is far 
j6rom being as profitable as it should be. The railways of India at 



•pre$ent are; estimated to yield to the State amet profit of no more 
than Rx. 400,000. And even this small saving is doubtful. As a 
single concern for the whole empire the State Railways only 
just yield enough profits (net earnings, they are called) to- pay 
the interest on their debt, and annuities in extinction of debt, 
at 2s. to the rupee. A capital of £70,000,000 can pay no 
more than this. What Irrigation capital pays it is impossible to 
say, its indirect results on the Land revenue being inaccessible. 
If loss by exchange is applied there is a considerable loss on 
railway account. But loss by exchange has been here treated 
as an expenditure by itself. The arrangement is Mr. Westland’s. 
The grand total of the Revenue heads is Rx. 54,ooo,ooo,_^uditch 
represents Rs. 3 a head of the population taking the population at 
180,000,000. It is not difficult to shew that though enough for the 
present this revenue is too little for ver}' probable requirements by 
Rx. 10,000,000. This is owing to the non-elasticity of the revenues 
generally, to the specially precarious nature of the opium 
receipts, to the disappearance of any fund for famine relief, to the 
danger of ,war with Russia, and of a further fall in exchange* 
There is chapter and verse in different statements by authority 
for every one of these additional calls on the revenue. If they 
are collectively reckoned too highly at ten millions, it is rather 
that they are not all likely to come on the revenues at once, 
but it would be quite unsafe to calculate that there is not an 
early date before which they all will come on the revenue. 

Regarding the normal elasticity of the revenue it may be 
admitted that it was shewn sufficient in the ten )’ear period 1877 
—1886 to pay for the Bomba>; and Madras famine and for the 
Afghan and Egyptian wars, without a very heavy deficit.* And 
this is re-assuring, but it is no guarantee that unless a reserve of 
taxation equal to Rx. 10,000,000 is not very soon provided, the 
deficiency in the future will not outrun all present means of co- 
ping with it. The opium revenue is considered to be doomed, and 
that alone means over 5 millions.' Another 5 millions for the other 
purposes stated is surely in face of the repeated statements of the 
Government not more than enough to insure the finances against 
war, famine and loss by exchange. And it is solely as a reserve 
that the increased taxation is to be sought for. There is no need 
to impose it until wanted. It is necessary to speak of it only be- 
cause the Finance Minister states plainly that if wanted it could 
not now be had. lliat is the test of the position. New sources 
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of taxation have to be fouijd that do not exist, or the preset 
sources of revenue have to be made more prolific. And as has 
been suggested- previously the sole way to do either of these things 
is to find more business for the people to do, and then they can 
pay more taxes. 

Before however the Indian finance minister need take up this 
question there is a preliminary step, which is to ascertain if other 
countries cannot be made to subscribe to India's taxation ; and 
there is very little doubt that something in that direction could 
be arranged if certain prejudices were overcome. I mean 
such a prejudice as holds it to be wrong to do anything in 
India that might even for a time harm or impede English trade. 
An export duty miglit be put on raw jute which foreign 
purchasers would have to pay. It may be assumed that 
whether a producer or a consumer pays an export duty depends 
upon w'hether the bu3'er can get the article elsewhere oi not. That 
is to say, it depends on w'hether there is competition and not 
combination among sellers. India alone grows jute, so that while 
the grower pays the rice export duty, and India is beginning to 
lose the opium monopoly, for a long time to come foreign manu- 
facturers of gunnj' cloth might be made to contribute to Indian 
revenues through the medium of an export tax on raw' jute. As 
much as the rice tax might be got in that way but it may be 
admitted that the suggestion is more useful as shewing the direc- 
tion that fiscal policy should take, than as indicating a very 
remunerative tax. If the tax w'as found prohibitive of foreign 
manufactures in gunny, the ctipital now' employed abroad could 
be usefully transferred to Calcuttaand its neighbourhopd and there 
invested in new' jute mills to the great advantage of this countrj'. 

No reference to this subject can avoid a mention of the 
import duties on cotton goods removed after the surplus year of 
1882 in obedience to clamour from England. They can be re- 
imposed and one or perhaps two millions of tens of nipees 
obtained from Lancashire in the year as a commission for the 
privilege of supplying India with clothing. In order not to' 
encourage Indian competition, and to keep the Indian market, Lan- 
cashire will not raise prices, and her mill ow'ners W'ill pay 
the duty themselves. Or as in the supposed case of the gunny 
manufacturers they could transfer their capital to India and w'ork 
their business inside- instead of outside the barriers of the 
tariff Coal can be similarly treated, also leather and paper manu- 
Pictures, and sugar. On all of these, follow'ing the example of 
England herself, and in distinct accordance w'ith the teachings of the 
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politick ^niomiks can import duties ' be ' imposi^ for revenue 
purposes. It is not protection, for the taxation is obtained on the 
basis of excluding local competition, i^e ' United States raises 
more than the double of the Indian land* revenue in customs 
duties alone, and yet has a complete industrial system." That is 
protection. And clearly there is some very extraordinary transi- 
tion to be gone through before India cad reap the advantages "of so 
novel a system in her finances. But at least this can be said that 
taxation has in America proved a safe accessory to industrialism ; 
and I may be pardoned therefore for thinking of it in connection 
rvith the same movement in Inrlia. If ordinary tariffe will not give 
the taxation required protective tarifl's must be resorted to ; and the 
entire financial and commercial system altered for good and all. 

And tlHit is what wall probably have to be done merely for re- 
venue purposes, since the power of the State to raise Rx. ro,ooo,ooo 
more taxation at present is more than questionable. 

The foregoing ends most incompletely I am aware, what I 
wish to say about State Finance in India. I have sought rather 
to throw together notes on the subject, which may lead others 
to think about it for themselves, than to write either scientifically 
or exhaustively. I can say only that I hope what I have written 
though disconnected in form is in substance correct. I should 
like to add that the bugbear that frightens people from a dis- 
passionate consideration of protection, as a cure for the acknow- 
ledged evils not alone of India’s threatened State finances, but of 
the poverty of India’s earnings and education, is high prices. 
Economists fear that protection will introduce high prices for 
manufactured goods, and that the cultivators will not be able to 
pay them. That in short the evils of poverty, ignorance and 
debt, will be exaggeratetl and not relieved. 

Until so much capital is attracted to India that prices fall 
within the tariff barrier by loail competition, no doubt there will 
be higher prices. But the fact does not seem to be altogether of such 
evil presage as is supposed. These prices will themselves attract the 
required capital and set on foot the desired competition at home 
all the sooner. The agriculturist who has to pay the higher prices 
will save something of the high cost he now incurs in sending his 
produce to a far distimt and capricious market. 

That the manufacturer will sell at as high a price as he can 
get must be admitted at once. In business there is no sentiment. 
And he will have the same advantages as the cultivator in a near 
and certain market. But he hag to reflect that the cultivators, 
his chief customers, can make reprisals on him by raising the 
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price of raw material. Behind the tariff barrier all countrjmnen 
are equal, and have to reckon with each other, without escape. 
If a Avar of prices took place the official class and all fixed incomes 
would suffer until salaries and profits were re-adjusted, but a WAr 
of prices such as this is a hollow thing in the long run and soon 
comes to an end. 

•There is then to be thought of that factor the \’alue of which 
it is impossible to estimate before hand, but which inevitably 
affects prices, I mean the general cost of production. What pro- 
tection in a young country aims at is to develop — to develop — 
to develop. To develop the producing power of the land, of the 
labour, and of the materials (tlie forces and resources of nature) be- 
longing to the nation. To produce more, to consume more, to save 
more. Even though prices may temporarily rise, profits ma)' rise 
still more through the enhancement of the standard of comfort and 
a relatively diminished cost of production, and then wages will rise 
and salaries can be raised. Money is so merely a nominal and a 
registering matter when these great economic forces are in operation 
that the habit of attaching to it too much importance is embarrassing. 

But this must not blind us to the fact that at first there may 
be a rise in the prices of manufactured goods if India imposes 
protective tariffs, and that the high prices will be felt until Indian 
manufactures supply all the protected goods used. The high 
prices will fall on the cultivator, but then this has to he remembered 
also, that by the known circumstances of Indian life the higher 
prices will be financed by the money lender. And the money lender 
will pay them if he can see his way to recouping himself out of 
the higher profits of the ryot's labour. I have shewn • how profits 
can improve while prices are falling. It is the same when they 
are rising. I have said elsewhere that diversity of employment 
is probably the touchstone that will turn India’s unemployed 
labour to gold. I think the money lender will find it better worth 
his while to keep the ryot ative and comfortable, if the latter is 
selling his produce with a prospect of better profits to a yearly in- , 
creasing^and diversifying body of industrialists in towns and villages 
around him even though more has to be paid for local products than 
is now paid to importers ; than at present, when there are no 
profits, and when the baniya's advances are measured and valued 
by the yearly rain fall. When there is more capital in the 
ojuntry, and that capital is earning profits, there will be a general 
expansion of credit. A better system alone is required. 

• ‘ F. BEAUCLERK. 
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A NEW VICEROY. 

Ihe a])pointmtnt ol anew \Ktu)\ol India lennndb those 
who ha\c waUhed Indian atlaiis dosel) within the last fifteen 
>i.a!s that the adMct nsudlv tendeitd to the duet ol the State 
diiini” the eailv daAs ol ln'^ lesiduice in India, and e\en beloie his 
depaituie tiom In land, is not alwa^s sudi as to lead him to a 
eoiutL 111 (It istandni" ol niipoitant facts Theie aie man) inipoi- 
tanl 1 1(1'- most nccess<in toi him to Know, but easiH o\eilooked 
il tilt, mind is in the least prejiidited oi non-ieteptne Yet 
althoiii>li a knowledge ol them alone can make his teim ot lult 
luntlul ol i^ood , as olttn as not, indeed in the maioiit\ ol eases, it 
not in all, i \ Keio\ comes to India with much to unleain, it not to 
unsat . 

Ihe term allowed as Goteinoi-Geiieial ol live )eaisistoo 
shoit a space in which to leain a tithe ol what is m pro^iess in 
this cjieat Lmjme, wheie the duel mattei obsen.ihle istheabsence 
ot trustwoitlu news and mloimition So that what is leaint 
bhould be ess’ential, should be tuih lot ussed, and hounighlv under- 
stood Still less IS theie time m which to unleain unloi tun.iteh 
preconcened eiiois While to be obliged to unsav and eontia- 
dict in action what has been sud m speech is natui.dU damaging 
and unjileasaiit 

There IS happih no need to atfiont Lord Lansdownes dis- 
inteiestedness and understanding In supposing that any thought 
ot self w hetfiei 111 lespect to ease, aggrandueinent oi profit will 
mix IhemseUes with his icllections on first setting his toot m 
India, or afterwMids during his Vueioialty. 

The Indian* Vicero) alty is no bed ot loses. No moie respon- 
sible post exists, nor one moie difficult to fill without a certain 
shrinking of reputation A King they say should be the servant 
of his people. That is an aphoiisin that much depends for its 
practical application, as may be b 9 hc\ed, on the people. But there 
IS no manner of doubt that a Viceroy of India is the sla\e of Ins 
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administration. On him the last corner^ and th.e least instracitcd 
of his council devolves all responsibility, all initiative, and all 
blame. 

Praise seldom comes near him. 

The last two vice-reigns sufficiently demonstrates this fact. 
Or if there is praise it is terribly one-sided and embarrassing, 
\vl\ile the blame is loud tongued, and vexing to men of wide views 
and pure moti\'es. 

All that is known of Lord Lansdowne points to self-restraint 
and self-devotion. 

Both moreover are qualities for whiclr his high order is pre- 
eminent. He himself is an aristocrat of the aristocrats : a Fitz 
Maurice and a Keith. He is comparatively young, is not yet dis- 
illusionized with this disappointing modern existence of ours. He 
has filled worthily high employments, and will be thoroughly 
trusted by the people. 

No two feelings will struggle for the mastery in his mind, and 
he will have solely before him the splendour of England and the 
weltare of the Indian peoples. To his mind there will not be two 
things, but one, and it is right they' should be so, and that so he 
should think them. 

These are days in which India’s Viceroys seek popularity'. 
Such a thing was unheard of until in quite recent years, ^'iceroys 
now seek the good will of the people. The reason is not far to 
seek. It is the boast of English rule that it is educating the 
peo])le. Some think the process is proceeding too fast. And that 
is a matter I'or Lord Lansdowne tt) consider. But rightly or wrongly, 
education, as he has said recently', is making rapid strides, and with 
it has come a more intelligent understanding of the higher quali- 
ties of British rule and, of British rulers. The ruler naturally' 
values more in these circumstances the appreciation, the allection 
of the people. 

As time passes and Lord Lansdowne begins to realize that 
India is not altogether known to Englishmen resident in India as 
well as he has been led to suppose, he will read something of 
native writings, hear .more of what the people say', and will be 
wise to lay; the information so acquired to heart. He may never 
know the people intimately' in their homes. .He will scarcely 
have the time. But it is well to remember that they' wll ngt 
expect him to do so. The people will be satisfied to judge him 
by the effects of his rule upon themselves. They will not be too 
curious of his motives. They will credit him with good motives. 
ITiey will look on him as their father who knows everything. 
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Arid if they do not benefit in their humWe estate by his rule, will 
pass on the same trust to his successor, saying " he that has gone 
cared not for us." If they wTong him and are unjust he must not 
be disappointed. Their education has not yet advanced enough 
to teach them foresight. It would be rash to assert that educa- 
tion- has ever yet tauglit a whole people'' foresight. But he may 
find himself able to improve their condition in a way to earn their 
immediate gratitude. 

Lord Lansdowne's noble predecess<ir has secured the frontier 
of the empire, has by a' wise and far-seeing justice soothed race 
animosities, perhaps too rudely awakened b}”^ premature encourage- 
ment of native aspirations, and he has never held his hand from 
the summary punishment of corruption in high places. Lord 
Lansdowne’s jaith is so much the clearer before him. His task will 
be easier for what Lord Dutferin, the wisest Viceroy of modem 
times, has done. It will be the easier for what Lord Ripon has 
done, for the Local Self-Government act of the previous Governor- 
General was well timed and well judged. But his path lies in a 
different field to that traversed by either of his immediate pre- 
decessors. Lord Ripon worked among tlie educated natives. 
Lord Dufferin discarding class question has worked for the safety 
and solidarity of the Empire. Lord Lansdowne’s way lies among 
the poor. 

English rule, English energies as applied to an .Asiatic Em- 
pire are finally approaching trial. In India is being tried a vast 
experiment, and judgment must be gi\'en soon. It has been 
taught by outside means and bv foreign agency to re-vivify a body 
of 350 millions (;f poor ])eoples, slaves Irom centuries to custom 
as to tyranny, sociallj' crystallized into- castes, religiously ultra- 
conservative, politically dead. It has been sought to form these 
millions into an empire on European pattern ; to protect them 
from powerful adversaries ; to free them from the local tyranny 
of petty princes, landlords, and usurers ; to imbue in them the 
respect of law ; to educate them ; to free them politically, finan- 
cially, and intellectually ; to endow them with hopes arid ambi- 
tious ; to render them fit for the varied employments and enjoy- 
ments of the XIXth century ; to enable them to earn each one o.f 
them an honest living. 

Much has been done, but more remains to be done, or what 
has been achieved may be lost. 

The chief ultimate means to these great ends is British in- 
fluence and example. Lord Lapsdowne’s British subjects will 
claim a large share of his consideration— -without them he can do 
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iioUiing. The natives, he will find, adttiit this, and the last^tWag 
they desire is to end British rule. If a few seem by their writ* 
ings to imply the contraiy, they are among the least influential in 
the nation. Englishmen are its leaven. Only there are not 
enougli of them. And the few of Lord Lansdowne’s countr5rmen 
.that he will find in India are working under extraordinarj' disad- 
vantages. In a speech to which referehce has been made His 
l^xcellency alluded not only to rapid increase ■ of education in 
India, but also to the increase of industries. Here he was un- 
happih' led into error. 

The educated native press is so pleased at his promising to 
'fulfil the spirit of the age in respect to joining the educated classes 
in the administration, that they have overlooked this mistake in 
resi)ect to industries, the (x-cupations primarily of the poor. 

There has unfoi tunately not been the increase of industries 
that Lord Lansdowne has been led to describe. On tiu-i contrary 
although India affords a held for industrial emploj'inent unprece- 
dented and unexampled in the world past and present, though it has 
labour, cheap labour, skilled labour, unbounded material resources, 
yet except in the employment of Oovernment, in a small and 
diminishing number of mercantile houses, and in the Bar and 
Tress of the sea ports, in the planting districts, in the railways, and 
the petl\- factory and mining industries of the cities of Bombay and 
Calcutta, and the districts of Mysore, and Lower Bengal, there is 
no adequate occupation for the educated classes, either European 
or native ; and of course except in agi'iculture, there is no 
occupation for the jjeasantry. 

The industries Lord Lansdowjie spoke of as rapidly’ increasing 
are quite imaginary. Such as ex’st are inadequate for the needs 
of the empire. And they ha\ e ceased to expand. There is no 
capital for them to expand upon ; and the profits yielded are in- 
suflicienl to attract capital from Europe. 

The ancient industries that have come do^vn from time im- 
memorial with their wealth of knowledge and skill are dying out. 
The workmen castes are being forced upon the fields. The 
administration reports of every prorince of India are year by year 
stating this fact without an attempt to conceal its character, or 
palliate its seriousness. 

Factories, mills, mines, all of which would afford occupation 
for educated and uneducated alike are at a standstill for want of ‘ 
capital. Medicine is overstocked, The Bar is overstocked. A 
general poverty that makes a people more anxious to recover 
■petty .damages, and to save sraall'sums in dispute, than to save their 
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tiiB« fcff new and .profitable enterprise, is answerable for the 
excess of legislation in the c-ountr)-. But tlie Bar is overstocked 
nevertheless. The overplus of educated mep has no other resource 
but to wTite. And many write well. 

But when all are writers, there are naturally few readers, and 
literary pursuits whetlier journalistic or otherwise do not pay. 
And writing in such circumstances is very irresponsible and .very 
fruitless. Moreover the competition for the favours of a small 
reading public leads to writings of a regrettable nature. For 
though education has made great strides the reading public is still 
lamentably small. This is an advantage in one way, since very 
few re.ul the semi-seditious matter that a lew men desperately 
seeking a living would disseminate. 

The masses of the people are miserably pool. The artizan 
is losing his occupation under pressure of western competition. No 
capital is being provided for the adequate growth of a new iiulus- 
tnalisni based on machine! y and modern methods. The poorer 
agiicultunst makes no profits. He is m debt, and he dreads year 
by yeai a failure of the r tins which to him without saA ings or 
credit means famine. Even the richer farmers and landlords are 
without means to impio\e their condition. They cling to their 
rents and savings. There is no internal trade. .\n export trade 
of unparalleled waste and extravagance has its small jmifits con- 
sumed by the effects of bad state financing m the past. A mass of 
taxation of not less than £ 2 , 000,000 is lost m buying dear gold to 
pay interest on debt. 

Taxation, though app.iicntly light when compared with the 
number of Uie people IS really heaA v when compaied with their 
profits. Lord Lansdow ne's financial adA isers aaoU tell him this, 
and Avill tell him moi cover that he has no leseiTe of taxation to 
fall back upon to meet the failing opium-reA eniie, and diminish- 
ing net raihA-ay earnings ; and to proAide for war, famine, and a 
further loss m exchange. If mdustries Avere rapidly increasing this 
could not be the case, except in the Avholly impossible supposition 
that while increasing they Avere yielding no profits. 

The facts AA'ould be better explained to Loid LansdoAvme if he 
were infonned that a larger and to some extent a better educated 
population had less Avork than heretofore. And that consequently 
a clever, patient and industrious people were being condemned 
to industrial stagnation and inaction. 

Lord LansdoAvne should suspect all advice that Avould make 
India to appear to be prospering while famines are recurrent pro- 
babilities with every failure of* the rains ; while the people are 
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by more than three parts unemployed ; and are in chronic debt 
and* distress. 

Lonl Salisbur)' said recently that, “The first necessity of a 
man is to live. His first duty is to work.” 

In India he cannot at present fulfil with certainty either the 
law of his being, or his duty to his nature. 

VRRR. 
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[Independent Section.], 

INFANT MARRIAGE. 

I OUGHT to State that I am not for reforms at high 
pressure. For the rectification of our domestic and social 
customs, the British legislature should not be the only quarter 
to appeal to. It is not the one panacea for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to, fliough the readiest engine within reach of the 
popular reformers, who can get the ears of the powers Hiat 
be, to coerce the people by. If a refonn is to be deep-rooted 
and sure-footed, the conviction of the people must be correspond- 
ingly changed and the only w'ay to it is through the moral force 
of discussion and persuasion. We are firm believers in the 
sovereignty of public opinion. Focus it, though slow at first to 
mo\'e, to an abuse, and it will be reduced to ashes in no time. 
Hence it is that however much we might sympathize with Mr. 
Malabari's efforts for our social amelioration, we cannot agree 
with him in his methods— his overproneness to invoke legislative 
interference for every scheme of his. hat a mischief was 
brewing in the supreme legislative council, in the shape of an 
amendment to the Civil Proceifure Code regarding the restitution 
of conjugal rights, owing to our precipitate rush towards British 
legislature for the solution of the problem, it is an open secret now. 
And if the demonstration of the oithodox party in fiivour of infant 
marriage has in any way contributed to the averting of the im- 
pending dire calamity, we are sincerely thankful to them. How- 
ever this is policy ; and policy is one thing and a calm and 
judicious investigation of an institution for amending its defects is 
quite another. And we proposed in this essay to resume the dis- 
cussion of the subject of infant marriage in one of its several aspects, 
the consideration of it in all its bearings within the compass of a 
single article being found wholly imiiracticable. 

It is rather unprofitable to tread on debatable grounds and in 
the present discussion we hope to take our stand on firm ground, 
whence the staunchest advocates of infant marriage cannot dis- 
lodge us. 
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The argument of physical degeneracy brought against early 
marriage, we have not much faith in. Our brethren of N. W. IP. 
are as much addicted to infant marriage as we are, but they possess 
as splendid a physique as any martial race of the world. The 
physical weakness of tlie Bengalees is rather dependent, we suppose, 
on other causes than the one of early marriage. As to the 
theoV)'^ of the extinction of the early-marrying races of Hindustan, 
the decennial census returns bear witness to the falsit}" of such a 
speculation. 

There is then the stock argument of the non-development of 
real lo^'e in infant marriages. But the thousands of the happy 
and loving couples of our early-married countrymen give the 
lie to such an assertion. We are rather inclined -the other 
way : that infant marriage by creating oppoitunities for early 
association and for early moulding of each according to the taste of 
the other to which long stud}' contribute so potently, rather 
fosters than otherwise the attachment and friendship of the pair, 
thus gradually leading to a complete fusion of their souls. Further, 
the wife, being in her infancy adopted into the family of her 
husband, with her growth, becomes thoroughly incorporated with 
it -an identification which has stood in such good stead to our 
joint family organization. 

The institution is again objected to on economical grounds : 
one must, it is urged, be comjietent to maintain himself before he 
takes upon himself the responsibilities of married life, ft is too true 
indeed ; but the Hindu joint famil}’ system solves pie difficult)’ 
for us to a great extent. .-\nd to the wealthy aristomey the 
question of means can not be a bar to earl)’ marriage. 

The populousness of India is again laid at the door of the 
custom of infant marriage. This apjiears to me to be only a one- 
sided generalization. Early marriages lead no doubt to early 
fecundity but nature has its own check in the comparatively early 
loss of the child-bearing power of the Indian women. It is a 
wfell-established ]ihysical fact corroborated by all medical evidence 
how soon ' change of life ’ occurs in India. And we doubt if ever 
our early married couples get on the average more children than 
people who marr)' late. The over multiplication of the Indian 
people is to be mainly traced, we believe, to that peculiar 
tenet of the Hindu religion, which enjoins on every person, 
male or female, on pain of eternal damnation, to pa^s once in 
their life through the hymeneal altar. The soundness or other- 
Ayiae of this injunction it is not our present business to enquire 
into. 
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Having thus investigated the onaimonly received opinions 
against early marriage and discovering how little water do 
they hold in the popular mind, we now proceed to lay our own 
position. * We take our stand wholly on humane ground. It would 
demand but few words from us to paint to a Hindu parent or 
house-holder what a terrible curse is girl-widowhood for India and 
how it lor ever blights the peace and hap\)iness not only of tlio girl 
herself but of the whole family of which she is a member. And 
the census of x88i estimates the number cl the girl widows under 
the age of fourteen at 2,86,364. Now is it not worthy of the serious 
consideration of the leaders of the Hindu community, if this vast 
amount ol human sulfering can be averted in future by a slight modl- 
hcation in the marriageable age of the girls ? Widow-remarriage is 
against tlie genius ol tlie Hindus and I am not sanguine about any 
melioration in the condition ol these victims ol the existing custom. 
Nor am I prepared m the piesent article to argue whether the 
introduction of such an innovation with its inevitable lowering of 
the high ideal ol the eternity ol the holy wedlock, its unw'elcome 
exposure of the original delormity of the conjugal relation as 
founded on the most intense ol the self-regarding instincts, and its 
conventional notion of chastity, is at all desirable or conducive to 
our higher moral evolution. Be that as it may, if one thing is more 
certain than another there is no chance of the Hindus in their 
present temper adopting the re-mamage of their widows to any 
extent. So is it not meet and prudent too, to arrange oui affairs 
so — and when that can be done with comparative smoothness, 
without in the least giving rise to anything like violent opposition 
— that the ^irl-widowhood may 6e w holly effaced if possible in the 
future from the Hindu Society This consummation can be easily 
attained by raising the mariiageable age of the girls to between 13 
and 14. 'Against such an alteration tlie ciy of Hinduism in danger 
can but too faintly be raised. The practice is not wholly unknown 
among us. In the very stronghold of ignorant bigotry — the East 
Bengal — the Kuhn girls are often allowed to grow' up unmarried 
up to a very high age (of coui'se from an Indian point of view). 
Now all that is necessary to make the custom universal is to give 
a little turn to the current of popular opinion in this direction. 
With that view we should accustom ourselves to s)Tnpathize 
with and countenance the parents that marry their girls at the 
age of their pubeity instead of condemning them as at present. 
And we believe the leaders of orthodoxy are not in practice the 
same adv orates ol early marriage, as m profession. They would 
surely hail m their heait of hearts the change that is to reduce the 
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chances of the early widowhood of theif girls to a minimum. It 
is on the other hand the grossest libel on the whole Hindu girl- 
hood to suppose, we are of opinion, that it would go astray if not 
united to husband before puberty. It is almost hopeless to argue 
with a man of such uncharitable views find we should ndt waste 
our breath in such a fool’s errand. 

•To effect the change, however devoutly wished for, we 
are of course not for going to Government to enforce it with 
all the rigours of law, making it penal to marry Hindu girls 
before a prescribed age. Public opinion and enlightened self- 
interest, when properly appealed to and aroused, will do the 
whole. Nor is it desirable to fix any arbitrary limit of age for 
marriage. With an eye to the increased chances of girl widowhood 
in cases of early marriage, the proper .age of wedding, of each 
individual girl ought to be determined by her growth, mode of 
living, early propensities and other manifold circumstances of 
which her guardians should be the sole judges. This should 
however by no means be allowed to degenerate into a plea for 
early marriage ; and public opinion would certainly look to it. 
We should be chary again on the other hand that it may not 
lead to the opposite abuse, viz., unusual late marriage. We ought 
to have eyes undazzled amidst all the gloss of European civilization 
to see the frightful moral wrecks that are occasioned by the long- 
deferred marriages of the West. Who is there that will not be 
shocked to read that half of the children (50 per cent) of Lisbon 
and Stockholm, a third of Berlin, Vienna and Naples (33 per- 
cent), a fourth (25 percent) of Milan and Copenhagen and a fifth 
(20 per cent.) of St. Petersburg!! and Turin are illegitinlately born ? 
After this who would vaunt of the Western chastity ? Better far 
our savage virtue than the civilized counterfeit of it of West 1 
From this our go-ahead reformers, who are indifferent to their 
girl’s wedding even when they attain the ages of the European 
misses, ought to take a profitable lesson and awaken themselves to 
the gravity of the responsibility they are incurring by their conduct. 
And further of what avail is this unusuaMate marriage ? Do they 
imagine that by a little advance in age the youthful couples would 
use their wise discretion in the selection of each other---but by the 
bye the impulsiveness of the young people in such love affairs is 
proverbial — and thus the chance of difference and misunderstanding 
between the wife and husband would be obviated ? If so, they 
should have been long disenchanted of this illusion by the judicial 
separations and the proceedings pf the divorce courts of the Euro- 
pean countries and the home of late marriages. 
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The piea of ecomonico-social difilculties tirged by $onie 
against ithe abolition of in&nt marriage I do not thjnk it .needful 
to examine here. Not that they are of minor consequence but 
that the alteration proposed in the marriageable age is so inappre- 
ciable that those problems are left almost, wholly and unaffected. 
For instance the questions of the Hindu joint family system, the 
prestige of the master (JCartA) of the hbusehold, tl]e privilege of 
the parents in the selection of the daughter-in-law or son-in-law of 
their choice, the respective positions '>f the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law in a joint family and all such kindred matters, 
remain wholly untouched by the slight raising of tlie girls’ age 
for marriage as insisted on by me. 


TRIPURA CHARAxV BANERJEA. 
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PHYSICAL DETERIORATION. 

I do not think I need dilate at present on the benefits of 
physical improvement, as many able writers have already discus- 
sed the point and the principle has been established and accepted 
long time before I thought on the subject. The task before me 
therefore is not to establish any premises. My concern is to trace 
as far as I can the principle, the predominant cause of the deterio- 
ration of our physique. Several assertions have been made from 
time to time with a view to determine the true cause of this 
national calamity. Ever since the agitation against the early 
marriage of the Hindus the question has again and again been 
brought forward before the notice of the Indian public. In fact 
it is a very momentous question. It demands the utmost attention 
and care from all interested in India’s welfare. Whatever may be 
the cause, that the process of physical deterioration is going on 
amongst us hardly admits of any doubt. The question lias as- 
sumed a national aspect and it may be discussed with profit and 
advantage at the next assemblage of the Nation which is to take 
place at Allahabad in December next. But whether the National 
Congress will take up (considering that it is already overburdened 
with many important subjects) or dismiss the subject I beg most 
respectfully to draw the attention of my countr 5 'nien to the 
momentous question the issue of whicli concerns us all. But 
before I proceed further, I transgress for a moment to meet the 
arguments of some of my educated countrymen whom I greatly 
esteem and who cherish the opinion that a nation may rise in 
the scale of progress without paying any attention to their physi- 
cal development and that extension of knowledge is all that is 
required, because physical power is only brute force. To dispel 
tlie above illusion and to show that it is not based on any 
tangible ground I beg to quote a passage from a well-known 
great Historian 

“ The dreams qf inexperienced philanthropy " says Sir Archibald 
Alison in his history of Europe “ may nourish expectation incon- 
^sistent with this proposition and anticipate an adequate protection 
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to private right from the extension of knowledge or the interest 
of commerce without the aid of warlike powers, but experience 
gives no countenance to these ideas and loudly proclaims the 
everlasting truth that as regulated freedom is the greatest blessing 
in life so if ri#ver can be defended for a course of ages from the 
assaults of regal and democratic despotism but by the hardihood 
and resolution of those who enjoy it.” ’ * 

It is evident from the above quoted extract that the extension 
of knowledge is not the only panacea that makes a nation happy 
and contented. It should be allied with physical strength. For 
instance if the Russian invasion (God forbid) take place to-morrow 
can we be usefully employed by the British Government to 
quell the Russian invasion ? It is not only for the sake of the 
Russian invasion that our physical improvement is suggested but 
also it is esscntiallv required for the existence of the Indian 
people. 

Having now said this much I now proceed to consider and 
trace what I consider to be the primary cause of our physical 
degradation. It has been said with confident assertion that the 
predominant cause of our physical degradation lies in our marriage 
system. It is further stated that there m.iy exist thousand and 
one causes but it is the only prevailing cause <ind the root of all 
mischief. Let us now consider carefully how far the above 
allegation is borne out by facts. If our m.irriage system is 
the root as complained of then it is natural that the cry which 
we now hear would have been heard long ago. Because as 
we know the Hindu marriage s)'stem is not the growth of 
to-da)’. If has been sanctioned, cbnsecratc 1 and practised 1 
may say, from time imnieinorial. It is not m\' contention 
and I do not mean also that because the (.omplaint was not 
heard the disease was not real. But what I do mean and 
persist in contending is that the actual cause of the complaint 
was really wanting and that there was no perceptible physical 
degeneration in our ancestors, on the contrarj' they were blessed 
vrith a strong ph 5 ’’sical constitution. It will thus be seen tliat there 
was no such complaint in the days of our ancestors but subse- 
quently these complaints have been heard and they have proceed- 
ed from causes other than the early marriage. At any rate 
this much can safely be said that our marriage system is not the 
primary cause of our physical degradation. Then it may be fairly 
questioned what is the tnie cause of our physical degradation ? 
If we cast our eyes upon the whole Indian peninsula and penetrate 
into every institution that is in vogue what do we observe ? Not 
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a vestige is to be seen among the thousand concerns df our life by 
which we can glean any system which subsists for the cultivatibn 
and promotion of our physique. No, our national amusements, our 
daily avocations seldom contribute to the promotion; of the phjrsi- 
cal culture. We read in ancient history that our Rajas in tkys 
gone by and even the Musulman Nawabs and Emperors took 
special interest in the physical improvement of their subjects. 
Even now there are extant rules and regulations on the subject 
of physical exercises. But now no one cares 

amongst us for these' manly sports. It seems it is an age of 
perfect phj'sical inaction. Peace in Society and security 
in life are undoubtedly the great and foremost blessings which a 
nation can enjtry. But it seems these two benefits have brought 
in their train the two great curses the effects of which are the 
greatest obstacles in the path of progress. I mean here that we 
are now blessed (?) with repose and indolence. Let no one under- 
stand by this that I am cursing these two benefits which the 
British Government has judiciously conferred on us and for which 
every Indian should be grateful. But what I deplore most is 
that instead of utilising these two benefits for cherishing and 
encouraging amongst us a noble and martial spirit we have 
abused them and physical inaction is the result. No one 
IS more conscious than myself that these two benefits are the 
j)rimar\’ causes of the diffusion of knowledge amongst us and 
that knowledge has improved us vastly in many ways. Who are 
the chief parties to be blamed for our physical degradation I shall 
show later on. Suffice it for me now to observe that the blame 
does not rest with us alone. It is a trite maxim that necessity 
guides and controls to a great extent the action of man. What 
is the necessity for us to acquire great physical strength ? Beyond 
the preservation of our health arid life I find no plea for it. If 
carefully considered, our necessity does not as the situation stands 
suggest the improvement of our physique to the extent which will 
enable us to vie with other nations. 

The woi’k that we generally perform is of a sedentary nature. 
It requires no very great ])hysical strength. It is not the practice 
of the generality of mankind to do such work as brings no 
profit to them. Every question settles on .the merit of its 
own condition. We are a conquered people. If any invasion 
happens in this country we will be obliged to ask the British 
Government to drive the invaders bejmnd the liniits of India. 
Our situation will not permit* us to take the task on ourselves. 
This is a hard view of the case no doubt but it is a hard feet. If 
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we take into consideration the situation of our Hindustani and 
Mussulman brothers we find a different result. The British army 
in India is mainly composed of them. Their situation or condition 
enjoins that their services depend on their physique. Their 
situation reqifires them to fight Afghans, Bunnese, Egyptians 
and other warlike' nations against whom their commander will 
lead or direct them. Hence their physical improvement* has 
become a part of their duty. No such duty or condition is requir- 
ed from us. Our sole concern in tunes ol war if any, is to watch 
the rise and fall of the Government securities in the money 
market and pray to God that the war may terminate favourably 
to the English and that no injury may befall us. It is obvious 
therefore that those classes of natives firom whom the British 
army is recruited generally are ol strong physique. And it is 
also evident to the students of history who aie acquainted with 
the events of great nations that their noble and martial spirit 
is preserved to a great extent by the pursuit of manly exercises. 
The history of the Teutonic race clearly illustrates this point. 
Save and except the love of labour I find no plea for our physical 
improvement. Experience teaches us that lew people in the long 
run can aftord to devote their time to labour. Domestic and 
other worldly avocations engi'oss and occupy our whole time. 
Unless there is an inducement held out, schools for the cultivation 
and promotion of physical exercises if opened will prove very 
little effective. Middle class men am ill afford to send their sons 
to such schools, because they will see clearly that the time sjienl 
for such purposes is neither to their or to their sons’ interest. 
Under the present ciicunist<inces*such schools if opened at all will 
be anything but permanent. The students who will receive train- 
ing in such schools will cease to take any interest as soon as they 
will grow into manhood, because other matters of a pressing 
nature will occupy theii time. From all that has been said it is 
obvious that the process of physical degeneration will continue 
no matter whether we remove early marriage or allow it to 
subsist. Long days of physical inaction has left us little to appre- 
ciate physical exercises. We see grown-up respectable Englishmen 
after finishing their daily work go and participate in foot-ball, Tennis 
and other manly games. They think it a duty to be mindfiil of their 
physique. How many ol us care foi our physique ? It is an insult 
and derogatory to the position of our grown up men to participate 
in such manly games. They fear their arms and legs may break if 
they indulge in such games. Our hi^h notions and sensibilities tell us 
that such physical exercises should be left to inferior class of Society 
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such as Goulas, Bagdis, &c. Because gentlemen can not be in^e 
durwans or mootias. Contact with the Englishmen however has 
revived the appreciation of athletic sports. • We see some English 
games are imitated by our countrymen for their amusement re- 
creation. But these symptoms are a mere oasis in the desert. The 
general mass of men are little aftected by this effervescence. It 
can ' never cope with its mighty opponents. While on this 
subject the follow'ing extract from a speech of Raja Ranipal Sing 
which he made at the Second National Congress vividly pourtrays 
the true picture of the situation and the Government on the subject : 

“ But we can not,” says Raja Rampal Sing, “ be grateful to it 
for degrading our natures, for systematically crushing out of us all 
martial spirit for creating a race of soldiers and heroes into a turning 
flock of quill-driving sheep.” 

****%%% 
******* 
“ But on our own account we deprecate the existing policy. 
High and low we are losing all knowledge of the use of arms, and 
with this spirit that spirit of self reliance w'hich makes a man dare, 
which makes men brave, which makes them worthy of the name of 
men. When I was only five years of age my grandfather made 
me begin to learn all the physical exercises in vogue amongst 
us and I was trained to the use of all amis and martial exercises. 
But what man now sends his son for such training What young 
men now-a-days know anything of these things ? ” 

The above fact as delineated by the Raja faithfully discloses 
the existing state of things. It impresses on us most painfully 
the cause of our pliysical degraclation. Hardly now-a-days one 
man in a thousand may be found who has learnt all the manly 
exercises. Government should be responsible for our complete 
physical inaction. It must take measures in time to arfest the 
progress of this'mischievous disease. It is necessary that we must 
all go to the Government asking it to take remedial measures for 
the havoc which is now traceable in all parts of the country. It 
is a deep stigma on the fair name of the British Government. It 
need not be argued that our complaint is an imaginary one. It 
is a patent fact. Those who have the eyes to observe must be 
mournfully impressed with the fact how surely and trul)' the 
process of physical deterioration has been in progress amongst us. 
In England what an impetus and encouragement is given to 
the cause of the promotion of physical exercises. Our mother 
the Queen-Empress, the Royal femily and a host of distinguished 
noblemen and gentlemen, encourage and appreciate divers 
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atlil^tic sports and exercises. Military ooUege^, swarms of athletic 
clups, &c., dot the land of Great Britaip, All parents in England 
take care of the physique of their children. Nor do the elderly 
men pay less attention to the development of their physique. 
E,xample in the long run has proved a safe teacher and guide of 
mankind. Elderly men play with the j'oung ones to encourage 
them in these manly sports by their examples. In fine jt is 
part of tlieir duty to develop their physique and they take 
delight to spend their leisure hour loi these purposes. If we 
ponder on the condition we have been placed m and our mode 
of life it will be apparent that our physical degradation is a certain- 
ly. I have not as yet touched upon the influence ol climate on 
the national character. Indeed the causes of physical degradation 
amongst us are many. Noi do I attempt to show the share 
which overwork and tlie w’ant of pioper and substantial food have 
on the ph)'sique of the nation, I have dwelt at length on the one 
cause only winch I believe to be the primary one. Inattention to 
sanitary rules has also had some effect on the health and physique of 
the nation. The expenses incident to the observance of sanitary 
rules prevent many to a certain e.vtent from giving effect to them. 
I know even that many educated men aie unable to pay the 
pioper lee of a Doctor. Many a time it happens that they have 
to borrow money for the propei medical treatment of then 
family. The educated men have to pay cleaily for the propei 
observ^auce of sanitary lules. But I am fully conscious that 
humanity can not tolerate unneccssaiy deaths. 

. A BEXGAl I ZEMINDAR. 
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THEB AW EX-KINO OF BUR MAIL 

The historj’ of Thebaw recalls, in some aspects, the liistor)' 
of the life of Louis XVI of France, that is to sa)', in so far 
as the evil results of past mal-administration culminatetl in his 
reign, bringing upon his head the punishment that should have 
been shared by his predecessors. And as Louis appeared wholh’^ 
a saint to one party, and entirely ii devil to the other, so has it 
happened to I'liebaw. 

From 1879 to his downfall, the Indian and English people 
Avere now' and again startled by sensational newspaper paragraphs, 
and telegrams, “ More Massacres !” “ The King still drinking ! ’ 
And others as terse and malignant. His detractors then said that, 
his thirst for gin and blood seemed equally unquenchable. And 
they went on to bemoan the sad state of jjublic morality, that 
passiv'ely looked on w'hile such atrocities were committed ; to 
please them, and to come up to their nervous standard of morality, 
the people of England, if not of India, should have risen as one 
man, in the firm purpose to stay' the mad career of tiie Burmese 
king. According to their opinions Thebaw should have been 
deposed years and years ago, for as firmly as they appeared 
to believe all the monstrosities that Avere reported of Thebaw, 
so assuredly did the)' seem certain that the deposition of 
this man Avas a most insignificant task, for had they not* 
felt the pulse of the Burmese people ! and did they not state 
emphatically, that these people were longing for British interven- 
tion 1 All we had to do Avas to march a sm-all body of troops to 
Mandalay, pluck Thebaw' off liis throne and march out Avith him 
again, relegating him to some Indian fortress as a state ])risoner, 
and as soon as the act was accomplished, the Burmese of Upper 
Burmah Avould forget and forsake the House of Alompra, and 
humbly boAv their necks to the yoke of our Civil administrators. 
These are not fanciful statements, but a condensation of the 
supposed facts, which was prevalent in the literature of this 
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subject and in those days. Comment now*a-days, on such state- 
ments, is superfluous. 

The other party say that he was the most enlightened Prince 
that ever sat on the Burmese throne, and that he was gradually lead- 
ing Burmah on the road of progression, and in this respect following 
the example of China, and more especially that of Japan. They say, 
that the thought in his mind, the object he had in view, when he 
adopted the course of sending Burmese embassies to European prin- 
ces, was to facilitate such progress, and that his sin against the Bri- 
tish, m this respect, arose from the impulsive imprudence of youth, 
and from the counsels of bad advisers, who had in the past, much 
intercourse with the British, and knew how sensitive they were 
about such matters, especially if there appeared any prospect 
of opening up or extending, channels for the development of the 
Commerce of their continental neighbours. The British, then, 
would show a very meanly jealous spirit. Thebaw probably had 
never lieard of Napoleon’s definition of the English people ; 
otherwise doubtless he would have been most careful to avoid 
wounding their commercial susceptibilities. These Ministers of 
Thebaw also mistook the quiescent attitude of the Indo-British 
( lovernments under Lord Ripon’s administration — apath}' regarding, 
or inability to resent such innovations. No one should hold these 
Burmese ministers blameless, because they had that full light of in- 
formation which the young king lacked. They had also experience 
of the past, and thev knew that the late king Mindone acknowledged 
the supremacy of the British, that turther he admitted fully, that 
single-handed it rvould be an act of madness for Imlependent 
Burmah to attempt to cope with them. Doubtless on the heads 
of these Burmese ministers the whole weight of responsibility 
should be and will be placed, as regards the loss of the Kingdom 
and the fall of the dynasty of Alonipra, 

The best friends of Thebaw admit that there were many 
irregularities connected with his rule — that blood was shed in 
Mandalay, but that this blood-shedding was almost solely among 
the King's km, and the)’^ further state emphatically that these acts 
are not to be imputed so fully to the King as has been done. 
Thebaw they say was more passive than active in these matters. 
He had ascended the throne through palace intrigue, putting aside 
not only the claim of the Nyoung You prince, but of other prin- 
ces also, hence he, and his most intelligent queen, were for a 
long time, as puppets in the hands of the Palace Party — of w'hich 
party, Soopayah Lat’s mother, .was a notable member — that had 
raised them to a position of power. These friends of Thqb&W 
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go ow to say, that he was just beginning to throw off this yoke, 
and to act in the spirit, and on the principles Of ajiberal ruier, 
when the end came. 

The following-sensible statement appeared at a critical period, 
in the “ Times of India” anent the recently reported massacres at 
Mandalay— bj’ the way, the numbers of those assassinated fell 
from one hundred to eighl}', and then to sixty, -and again to forty- 
individuals. " It is strange that, when the people of Mandalay 
c arry their indignation against the atrocities of the King, to the 
length of e.xpressing their desire for British intervention, and the 
slaughter of so man>' influential personages must have alienated 
tire ruling classes, a revolution does not break out.” Yes, indeed, 
it was remarkably strange, if all that was stated by irresponsible 
newspaper corresiwndents against Thebaw was true. What a 
comment subsequent events have been on the above extract. The 
people of -Upper Burmah, instead of seeking or welcoming British 
intervention, have done all in their power, to resist foreign invasion 
and are still resisting. 

The following is extracted from the writings of one who paints 
I'hebaw in most of his writings, in very dark colours. “ It is of 
interest to think of what the King said to Mr. Archibald Forbes, 
on his visit, early in the year (1879') to the Burmese Court,” 

‘ Whence does he come ?’ asked the golden foot at the interview, 

‘ From the British arm\' in Afghanistan, engaged in war against 
the Prhice of Cabul,' replied Dr. Williams the interpreter. ‘And 
does the war prosper for my friends the Englisli ?' ‘ He reports 

that it has done so greatly and that the Prince of Cabul is a 
fugitive .” It ‘is also related by the same writer, thflt the King 
made a remarkable speech during this interview. This is the 
speech that was thought so remarkable. “ One of the ministers 
being absent, Thebaw asked where he was. On being told it being 
‘ Court-day,’ he was in Court, the King replied in quite a 
Charles-the-tvvelfth fashion, it is well. I wish the ministers to 
make every day a Court day, and to labour hard to give prompt 
justice to suitors, so that there be no complaint of arrears.” 
If we accept the statements which declared Thebaw to be a 
blood-thirsty tyrant and the oppressor - of his people, then 
certainly, the speech is peculiar. 

I will now treat of the time when the British Resident at 
Mandalay was withdiawn. This was a very grave error, from all 
points,of ^'iew, and this action, and the subsequent attitude of the 
British (lovernment towards the, Burmese (iovernment, proved a 
great stumbling-block to Thebaw, owing to the misconception or 
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p»verted coticej^tion of his advisers ' respecUng this attitude 
of the British Government, and who therefore, fijmished him with 
wrong data for his conclusions and actions, as all was resolved 
from a wrong basis. If w'e go into this question thoroughl)'- and 
in a spirit of sympathy, that is, trying to see matters, as Thebaw 
must have viewed them, then we must conclude, that after all, 
he could hardly have acted differently ill the manner in which he 
did act. 

After the withdrawal of our Resident, the relations of our 
Government with the King of Bunnah were necessarily much 
altered, and the position the British Government took up, would 
have been understood b}’ any European Government, because the 
policy of both is jiursued on the same plane of thought. It, 
however, was asking too much of the Bunnesc king, when it was 
expected of him- that he should comprehend the passivity and 
calmness which urged on indifference of the Indo-British 
authorities. Lord Ripon, whether advised, or acting spontaneous- 
ly was, — ^though certainly innocent of such an intention — an im- 
portant agent in Thebaw’s downfall. If he had not permitted 
the reported insults oftered to the British in the person of their 
Resident at Mandalay, to remain as it were, unnoticed ; if he 
had taken decided action to vindicate our national prestige ; 
if he had spoken in language that could not be misconstrued 
or misapplied, Thebaw’s eyes, and the perceptions of his adrisers, 
would have been opened to the gravity of their position, and 
perforce they would have been obliged to go upon the opposite 
tack. * 

■ It was’ said that, “since t^ic departure of Colonel Horace 
Browne, the position of Mr. St. Barbe had daily become more 
and more unsatisfactory. The studied discourtes}'^ with which he 
was treated, combined with the spirit of antagonism towards the 
British displa3'ed bj" King Thebaw and the Court party, an<l 
linall)' the system of espionage over the inhabitants of the Resi- 
denc)’ established by the Burmese authorities, rendered the con- 
tinuance of diplomatic relations, even for routine business, impos- 
sible, and Mr. St. Barbe was accordingly instructed to leave. 
Notice of the withdrawal of the Residency was given to all the 
British subjects in Bhamo and Mamlalay. Acts of barbarity 
continue to be committed by the Palace Party.” Mr. St. Barbe 
left Mandalay with the whole of his establishment, b)" a British 
steamer, and the Bunnese oftered no molestation, but were 
really surprized. 
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THE YEARS 1857 AND 1887 . 

A Retrospect. 

The year 1887 is another 5'ear which like 1857 is calculated to 
mark an epoch in the History of India. The year 1857 well 
deserves to be buried in oblivion. The year 1887 called forth 
from the native Princes of India, from native chiefs and from 
the native commonalty, a spirit of enthusiasm and loyalty to the 
crown, scarcely evinced by the other colonies of Great Britain. 
In loyalty India is second to none of the nations that own Victoria's 
sway. India desires not to be behind them in her devotion, 
and in the expression of those feelings which bind the subject to the 
sovereign. From the three sister Presidencies, and from nearly 
every large city and centre of trade, heartfelt though humble 
gratulations have been forwarded through the Viceroy, to be laid at 
the foot of the throne. The dusky denizens of India see more to 
reverence in the embodiment ol' Royalty than they did in the ab- 
stract pomp and power ofEast IndiaCompanx’, representing no doubt 
in its time, the march, and progress and enterprize of commercial 
interests, but’ unassociated with ^le incidents and surroundings of 
Royalty and unattended with the imi>ress of concentrated dignity 
and Power. Referring to the dark days ol the year 1857, we give 
the following extract from the Calailla Review, from an article on 
“ Cawnpore and Lord Canning’s administration ” contributed some- 
time ago to its pages?, by myself. It brings to our memories, 
a vivid picture of those evanescent scenes in history which 
mark dynastic changes, and which represent the crisis which 
gave to India her first Empress, Queen Victoria. Dr. George 
Cline ^^Tites : — 


THE YEAR 1^57. 

“And how did the close of the )’ear 1857 aftect Lord Canning, 
at his palatial residence in Govennnent House, Calcutta? In 
Calcutta too, was the closing of 'that year watched with more 
than usual interest, for it was • a year which had affected nearly 
,all. Many mourned the death of friends or of those , who were 
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nearer and dearer to them than any friends. The sobl^ings of the 
new year were laden .with the sighs and the fitful moanings of 
the breeze, which came wafting over the graves of those, who a 
few months ago were in the full flush of health and of life. The 
new year 1858 was destined soon to usher in a new state of things. 
Lord Canning might have experienced many a sad regret as the 
hour struck twelve, when, as in the language of Tennyson. . 

‘ The old year lay adying, 

And the new year blithe and bold 
Came up to take his own.’ 

“ To him what varying moods of mind did the passing and 
coming year give rise to ! For on him, in all that broad land of 
India, rested a grave responsibility. How strange to him appeared 
the phantom of that 3'ear 1857, reeking with blood, echoing the 
wail for the dead and the djdng ; resonant with the sound of that 
one word Revenge, on the lips of every European in India. That 
year too was clifferent from other Itidimi years. It was just be- 
coming one of the vanished phantoms of the past. On that 
night, there were no steps on the floor of the Viceregal Govern- 
ment House, no music of foot falls, no echo on the boards which 
often before had resounded to the sounds of music, of laughter 
and of dancing. As the pale jihantom of that 3’^ear glided away 
into the darkness of the i)ast, no sound arose, that made those who 
then were there miss its echo, through all the long year to come 
that was now newly born. Like the phantom shape sketched by 
Dante, it seemed to steal away' noiselessly, down the carved and 
gilded staircase, sweeping with Jight, quick steps, noiselessly and 
still, from carjietted landing place to statued recess, until it was 
soon to fade into the boundless space outside. To Lord Canning, 
and also to how many outside of the walls of that house, did the 
fitful gasping sob of the whole year, sound like the last wail of a 
dying spirit ? To how many in all parts of India, did the death of 
that old year awake the melancholy idea, so well indicated in 
these lines by Dante, in the Inferno : 

‘ E caddi come corpo morto cade ! ' 

“ Not the least among the momentous changes which that year 
had caused, and which the new y'ear was bringing in, was one 
which had already been foreshadowed, in a despatch received by 
the Governor-General of the East India Company. 

“ It was soon to be an accomplished feet. The extinction of 
the East India Company’s Government, and the formal transfer of 
the entire Indian Government to the Crown, were to take place. 
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The East India Company was to be no more. In its stead, over 
the vast domains of British India, the Empress of India and the 
Queen of Great Britain was to reign. Tlie Company which sent 
to India Lord Canning, was, like many other great institutions, 
drifting away into the abysm of the past. The servant whom 
they sent out, was no longer to acknowledge the authority of his 
masters. The late Company itself was destined to pass away, 
adding another illustration to the things that were ; affording to 
tl)e moralist another memento of departed greatness, which teemed 
with reflections suggestive as any which were once associated with 
the departed greatness of the Caesars, with the memories and the 
triumphs of ancient Rome ; as full of morals as those connected 
with the marble Iragments of Carthage over which Marius wept, 
grander than the giant tombs of Troy, which bi'ought sad reflec- 
tions to the mind of the great warrior Alexander, — more awful 
with the shadow of dead thrones, more forcibly siiggdsti\'e of the 
swift passage of all imperial things lo their end, than even the 
prospect of .-Vthens, of Corinth, of Algeria, or of Palmyra, in their 
deca)'. 

“ The old pathetic elegies upon the glories of past greatness, 
crowd upon the mind, as we peruse the last page which concluded 
the great work of the East India Company. History has recorded 
too well its rise, its brilliant triumphs, and its fall, Akbar’s 
mournful reflection on all departed greatness, may well Inn'^e been 
written on the portals of the Company's house in Leadenhall 
Street. 

‘ The sum of all in all the world is nothing after all.’ 

“The evanescenttriumphs of theCa3sars were notmore transient, 
than those of this once great Company of merchant traders. The 
letter of Servius Sulpicius to Cicero could not have added more 
striking illustration of shortlived splendour, and subsequent decay 
than what its history has afforded. Mark Antony’s exclamation — 

‘ But yesterday, the word of Ca;sar might have stood against the 
world,’ — might be made to illustrate the potent authority once 
wielded through its despatches by its Chairman and its Directors. 
In its palmy days of power, it wnelded at its will the destinies of 
eastern potentates. Its records formed part of the proudest and 
most gorgeous story of the acts of merchant princes. Never since 
Jason went to sea in search for the golden fleece, were merchant- 
men so successful. For one hundred years, were its Directors the 
actual senate of the East. 

“ On the ruins of the Indian Empire, they built a fabric of 
Government, which left no rival in the fields of the east. When 
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the company appoint(^ its witere, it gay^ i» poiot of 

fact,- the powers of proconsuls 'and chief magistrate^. When it 
named its chiefe, ^vereigns and luihisters of foreign states 
recognized them, not indeed as rivals, but as the executive heads 
of the Great British proconsulate in the east. Governor-Generals, 
who had established names for themselves in the niche of history, 
bent to its mandates. The proudest flames of English history, 
names which have left an indelible stamp on the history of the 
East^ tooh the origin of their greatness from their association with 
that proconsulate. Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis and Wellesley, 
veiled their pride before their employers, and in their despatches, 
they * always trusted that their acts might please the Directors.' 

“ Govemors-General — themselves the arbiters of Eastern 
thrones, had to acknowledge the authority and act according to 
the instructions which bore the sign-manual of the Directors. The 
simple signatures, at the foot of a despatch, declared w'ar, or con- 
cluded peace, dethroned a prince or set up a sovereign. They 
pulled down Eastern Kingdoms. They set aside preferred 
royalties. They made their power felt within the palace walls 
of Delhi, in the councils of the Nizam of Hyderabad, within 
the walls of the palace where Scindia swayed his dusky millions ; 
within the remote snow-clad fortresses of the Chiefs who owned 
fealty to the Maharaja of Cashmere. Their signatures gave to 
their magnificent servants veritable diplomas to be rulers of Asia. 
Even in the House of Parliament was their influence felt and 
recognized. 

“ Lord North in vain opposed the will of the Company, with 
all the influence of his power. Pitt and Castlereagh used all the 
forces of the Crown and the Parliament, before they succeeded in 
breaking up the monopoly of Indian trade which was so rigidly 
held by the Company. In the days which immediately preceded 
Lord Canning’s assumption of the viceroyalty, and especially in 
the days of the last proconsul, Dalhousie, through the Chairman's 
signature alone, kingdom after kingdom in the far East, was added 
to the superb domain of the traders in tea and silk. The 
Governors-General of the Company’s time were virtually un- 
crowned sultans. But they were more powerful than the phantom 
kings who ruled at Delhi, or the oligarchy of native chiefs who 
swayed the destinies of the subjects of Oude, or the last of those 
Marhatta chieftains, who had essayed to make Central India 
their own. ' . 

“ Piece by piece, the glittering mosaic of the Indian Empire 
had been built up. From the few acres of land purchased for a 

E 
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wharf’ on the banks of the Hoogly, it had extended, until it had 
absorbed province after province. But the time came, and with 
it the inevitable. In the language of the Persian poet^ '^at 
which is written upon the forehead, will be done,' And spit 
was with the East India Company. When the great struggle be- 
tween the Crown and the Company took place, scarcely an effort 
was, made to retain the. Eastern Satrapy which its warriprs had 
helped to win. Military greatness had been thrust upon the 
representatives of the Company who sate in Leadenhall Street, 
but military greatness w'as not what they desired. Despatch after 
despatch shew'ed how little they valued their fresh acquisitions. 
Between the warriors in India, and the merchants in Leadenhall 
Street, there was always a bitter feud. 

“They desired the spread of manufactures. Their soldier 
statesmen in India were intent on the manufacture of an empire, 
while they demanded tea and silk, Cashmere shawls,*^ute, indigo, 
pagodas, and rupees, they obtained provinces and districts, and 
enhanced expenditure, but they wrote out indignantly to reduce 
the military expenditure. The first withdrarval of- European 
regiments heralded the mutiny. They drove their greatest war- 
riors \rild, with their mercantile reproaches. They were the last 
to forward despatches which might stop trade and initiate w'ar. 
But when war was once declared, they reluctantly sanctioned if — 
yet province after province fell to their lot. The Marhattas, 
the Punjabis, the Rohillas, the Pindaris, the warlike chief- 
tains of Oude, the half-civilised barbarians of Assam, equally 
bent to the force of the stubborn will of their lieutenants as the 
suppler Hindus had done before them, at the battlq of Plassey. 
Jewelled crowns were sent as souvenirs to the Leadenhall count- 
ing house. Their warrior agents were welcomed home in a 
princely way. 

“ Formal dinners of victory were given to their delegates. 
Jewelled swords of honor were presented to them. And what 
the delegates valued more than all, princely pensions were 
bestowed on those who had, although against orders, thrust 
greatness on the merchant princes of Leadenhall Street. But 
the days of the Company were numbered, and it was left 
to Lord Canning to publish to Indi? the Proclamation of the 
Empress of Hindustan. Among the Native chiefs, those who 
had remained staunch were the Nabob of Rampore, the Maharajas 
of Gwalior, Indore, Jeypore and Jummo — the Rajahs of Jheend, 
Nabba, Puttialah, and Kapurthalla and the Begum of Bhopal. 
On these special honors were conferred. 
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THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 

THE GREEK TSLES. 

During my stay at Smyrna, I received a most hospitable, 
invitation from the principal physician there, to his hou^ at the 
village of Bournabat — and so long as memory holds her seat, 
will the most agreeable reminiscences be cherished of our moon- 
light walks in gardens where the rose, the orange, and the myrtle 
combine with the sweet honeysuckle and Asiatic flowering shrubs 
of richest odour to shade the trelised bower ; where the more 
peaceful tho^hts love to linger, till one all but wishes his lot 
were cast in fair Bournabat. But the time came when I must 
bid adieu to the pleasant scenes of Ionia, and I soon found myself 
at Rhodes. How well I remember, as a child, looking at the 
picture of the enormous brazen colossus, with its legs stretched 
across the mouth of the harbour, and ships sailing between them, 
and now I was looking at the veritable port 1 The statue, alas ! 
has long since disappeared. The 4 ast remnant of its fallen great- 
ness was sold by the wretched Turkish Government to a Jew, 
who broke it up, and loaded 900 camels with the metal, as the 
story goes. It was handed down to us moderns as one of the 
seven wonders of the world, and right well, if it ever did span the 
entrance to this harbour, it deserved the distinction. It is more 
probable that it was erected on the shore, or perhaps at the mouth 
of the little or inner harbour. It is certain the statue did exist, 
and its massive remains were exKmt even to a late date. 

Rhodes is a very interesting town. As I wandered through 
the yet strong fortifications, a lasting monument of the power 
and the energy of the knights of old (the Knights of Saint John 
of Jerusalem, who made a most heroic defence of the place when 
attacked by the Turks under Suleiman II, surnamed “ the Magni- 
ficent”), fancy could we'll people the fine old fortress and venerable 
castle with these gallant Knights of early Christendom in their 
strong armour, repulsing the repeated attacks of the turbanned 
hordes. Pleasing indeed I found it to wander through the highly- 
ornamented Gothic gateway, the moated towers of great size and 
strength, with all their paraphernalia of drawbridges, battlements, 
and bastions, made impregnable to the warriors of those days 
by a treble line of wall and ditch, and pleasant to mark the 
numerous armorial bearings of the Knights sculptured on shields 
of marble and stone over the doors and on the walls of the grey 
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old palaces and buildings. Here I could distinguish the arms of 
England and France, the Pope’s Keys, and the heraldic devices of 
some of the most illustrious fmnilies of Europe. 

The ancient Church of Saint John hM been converted into 
a mosque, but is still in fair preservation, though its marble 
columns are whitewashed. Here we visited the hospital, of the 
Knights and the palace of the Grand Master, now in ruins. .The 
entrance ' to the harbour is defended by two square towers, 
built by a Grand Master, and called resqiectively by the names of 
Saint John and Saint Michael. These with the rest of the fortifi- 
cations, gray with age and built in the old style, with overhanging 
buttresses, and with stone Crosses in the wall, have a very im- 
posing effect, and forcibly lead the mind back to the days of 
chivalry. Could Sir Walter Scott but have seen this place, and 
heard its legendary tales related, what an interesting story he would 
have added to the long list of his productions. 

According to the Greeks, this island was peopled by the 
Heliades, the grand children of Phoebus, and their king accompa- 
nied Agamemnon to the siege of Troy. It was very famous for 
its temples and architecture, and there were a hundred different 
colossi, besides the celebrated stupendous statue at the 'entrance 
of the harbour, which it is recorded was erected in honour of the 
Sun and dedicated to Apollo. 

For three days we sailed among the islands of the Grecian 
Archipelago, and nothing we thought could exceed their beauty, 
or the clearness and delightful temperature of the atmosphere. 
Each lovely isle, too, has its classic legends or its sacred history. 
With what pleasure one views Sauws of Ionia, celebrated in 
mythology as the birth-place of Juno; and Icaria, called after 
Icarus, the son of the Daedalus, who, fleeing from the t)'Tant 
Minos, made wings of feathers, fastened with wax, for himself 
and son ; but Icarus mounting too high, the sun melted the wax, 
the injured wings forgot their skill, and he was plunged into the 
sea near this island. What a pleasurable feeling it is to recall .the 
impression these tales made upon one when a boy, while the very 
^spot they celebrate is in view 1 With a feeling akin to awe, one 
looks upon the Isle of Patmos ; for it was the scene of the 
Apocalypse of Saint John. It was here that he livrote the book 
of Revelations, during the exile to which he was condemned by 
the Emperor Domitian for preaching the Gospel. Then came in 
view B^o and Calamo, known for their abundance of honey, and 
hundreds of little islands, famed long ago for corsairs. In the &r dis- 
"tance, high Mount Taurus rears his snowy peak into the sunlit sky ; 
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and as we gradually near the mighty range, groves of fir ahd pihe, 
and rocky glen, a*dd each their peculiar beauties to the scene. 

Early one morning we put into Phineka Bay, the weather being 
very boisterous for Austrian Mariners ; though their vessels are com- 
fortable, they make but poor sailors ; and their engines, eli^neers, 
charts, compasses, and so forth, are all English. We lay in the bay 
eighteen hours, and thus had abundance of leisure for local observa- 
tion. The beach is very rocky, and the whole coast bold in the ex- 
treme, Many of the mountains in the background, very high and 
white with snow ; some are put down in the chart as 4,800 feet high. 
On a rocky hill close to the beach in the bay, there is an old castle, I 
should think of Saracen origin, which shelters a few poor huts. We 
tried to land in one of the ship’s boats, but found the surf too high. 

On the fourth morning we anchored off Mersina, and went 
on shore for a few hours ; it is the sea-port of Helena, some three 
hours’ journey inland. It is only a small village, however, in- 
habited principally by Turks, yet evidently increasing in import- 
ance, as four or five large store-houses of stone were being built. 
Four English vessels and two French were lying in the port ; the 
principal export appeared to be wheat and fruit. ’ Here the coast 
is low in comparison with what we found it all the way from 
Smyrna, nevertheless very pretty. 

Early on the fifth day we arrived at Alexandretta, or Isken- 
derum, a place of some little importance as being the port of 
Aleppo, but *in itself a wretched little village. I took my gun on 
shore with me, and wandered over the place. Many of the 
people could speak Arabic here ; some little traffic was going on 
with two or three small vessels in \he harbour, and a long string 
of camels were arriving from Aleppo. I took a guide, and ram- 
bled away into the country. A European (a Spaniard, I think) 
warned me not to go far, and not to the mountains, as they were 
infested by robbers. All the country round the village is very 
low and wet, creating miasma, which causes the inhabitants to 
suffer much from fever and ague. The mountains in the vicinity 
were crowned with snow, and looked wild and picturesque. I wan- 
dered to the foot of them, bagging one partridge and four snipes. The, 
latter were very plentiful, but I had only a few charges of shot. 

The few labourers I met in this locality were all armed with 
long Arab matchlocks, swords, and knives ; even a woman herding 
her two calves looked quite fierce, exemplifying the very untettled 
state of the country. We were informed that Arab robfifers fre- 
quently committed depredations close to the village. ’The few 
ancient ruins that I observed here are not of much interest. 
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we sailed intlie evening fqr Latakieb# the following day* 

we ’went for few hours walk through the tQiwn and suburbs. This 
is the ancient port of Laodicea, which, if history may be relied 
upon, once was capable of containing a thousand galleys. It has 
been so frequently overthrown by earthquakes that the greater 
portion of the present town is a mass of TUips ; there are, however, 
interesting remains of its former greatnqss, and it is rather a 
pretty-looking old place, full of crumbling arches and towers, with 
a surrounding wall, built at different periods and by various archi- 
tects, giving a strange, incongruous appearance to the whole. 

The'i’e was an outbreak here a month previous to our visit, when 
the Mahomedans wanted to put the whole of the Christians to 
death, but they now seem very peaceable, and were most polite 
to us in two or three houses that we entered. Indeed, I might 
have enjoyed the hospitality of half the town. This town is 
built on a rising ground, surrounded by groves of orange, fig, and 
olive trees, with w’ell-watered gardens. It has long been famous 
for its tobacco, of which we made some purchases. 

The next morning our vessel sailed for Cyprus, which we 
reached in two days ; and what a beautiful island it is 1 How 
well worthy of its selection by the Greeks as the birthplace of 
Cupid 1 We went on shore early and walked along the “ Marino,” 
a well-built and floiurishing street facing the beach. After break- 
fast, we started off for a walk to the town of Laureco, in which, 
how’ever, we found little to interest us. Some of the villas looked 
very comfortable, and had gardens in front, well-laid out. We called 
at a monastery and the Greek priest very politely took us all over 
the building, and then into the refectory and gave us a good cup of 
coffee ; afterwards conducting us to the top of the belfry, from which 
we had a complete view oftthe surrounding country. It is not only 
bare, through destitution of trees, but only a small portion of the 
land is cultivated ; nevertheless, the ground seems productive, and 
would bear a much larger population than what at present occupiesit. 
Here we were not a little amused listening to a number of small boys 
busy learning the Greek alphabet ; their Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, 
droned in- the sing-song Asiatic manner, fell oddly on the ear. 

On one occasion I wandered away into the country, attracted 
by its firesh and agreeable scenery. Numberless, wild-flowers 
decked the plains, particularly a species of heath, which had a 
very sweet scent ; and, finally, I came to 9 . garden of oranges 
with the fruit ripe on the trees. Delicious they looked to me, 
heated with ray long walk, and wistfully I was gazing ,at them 



throtigh the tall prickly pear hi^ge, but no owner ^appeared who 
might be induced to sell. I felt no inclination to t^e by foree 
here — a plan sometimes necessary 'in the wild countries Iliad 
traversed ; and, besides, the owner might be poor. I was revolv- 
ing in my mind how to obtain the tempting ftuit frbm. the garden 
of Venus (for here it was, according to the strange legendary tale, 
that, she passed much bf her time), when, lo ! the goddess 
herself appeared among the trees in the form of a pretty nut- 
brown country lass, in a short red petticoat, blue bodice, and long 
black elf locks fastened up with a scarlet silk handkerchief. I 
commanded just enough Greek to explain what I wanted, and 
showed her a few small pieces of silver. She laughingly agreed 
to give me some oranges, and, while she climbed a tree, I found 
a hole in the hedge through which I crept into the garden. 
My little maid was high up the tree, shaking down the ripe fruit, 
not thinking how much of a well-rounded ankle she was showing, 
till, on glancing downwards, she saw where I stood, and hp well- 
feigned anger knew no bounds. Both Greek and oranges were 
hurled fast and furiously at niy luckless head. Nevertheless, we 
made peace together ; and, gatheiing up our oranges, sat down 
under the cool shade to eat the delicious fruit. We laughed and 
joked, without a thought of anything but the present i so merry 
had we become, that one might have sworn that the goddess of 
love had put spirit in her fruit, when a horrid old scolding woman 
suddenly arrived, who claimed what appeared to us the unnatural 
position of proprietress to our rustic maid, and sad and tearful might 
have been the finale to her girlish mirth, had it not been for that 
old-woman-like vice usually tenned avarice. The old lady took 
the silver the young one despised ; and without further adven- 
ture of any sort, I returned to the vessel. 

After another day’s wandering on this fair island, we shaped 
our course for, and in due time arrived at, Beyrout, and as the 
morning broke, gazed for the first time on Lebanon’s ' hoary 
peaks. The harbour is commanded by an old grey tower, much 
battered by Sir Charles Napier during the short but decisive war 
against Mahomed Ali. Beyrout is a fine, large, and really flourish- 
ing town, with both English and Frenc!^ houses of business, also 
Aiwerican, Italian, and Greek merchants. The latter seem to 
gdtxm capitally as genetal dealers, and make more money than 
Other nation in the Levant. As Greeks they are proverbially 
and cunning, often, I fear, . too much so to be cmisistent 
,'|pratlemanly behavionr, but I have known of many bright 
eacC^tiOns to this too general acdusation, . 

J. H. LINXqN, 
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THE KASHMIR STATE. 

The best Government in the world is that which succeeds better 
than any other, and we need not stop to enquire what successful 
Government is ; all that is required from us is to point to the un- 
animous opinion with regard to that particular Government which 
is thus distinguished. Take for instance, the Government of 
India ; it occupies a position more remarkable than that of any 
other Government and its success is unanimously and universally 
admitted. Can any one show that a change in the form of this 
Government would be more beneficial to the welfare of the people 
of India ? The difficulty encountered in this attempt accounts for 
the tenacity with which those who make up the Government of 
India adhere to their convictions that no change is likely to be ad- 
vantageous, but may very likely be the cause of considerable mis- 
chief if not of worse consequences. 

This is the surface that meets our view and it presents a solidity 
which at first sight seems to repel further examination. We cart- 
not but admii^e the view before us but can wc rest contented with 
what we see ? Ought we not to ask, how has it come to pass that 
the Government of India has been so successful ? 

Take again the case of a Government like that of Kashmir 
which just now is a subject frequently in the front. Every one sayS 
it is a bad Government, full of all sorts of corruption and apparentx 
ly not open to improvements under existing conditions. Bdng 
generally looked upon as an unsuccessful form of Government the 
Kashmir Governmeot is, perhaps, an instance of a very bad sys« 
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tern of administration. But is it really so bad as has been rc 
presented.? 

As no one would venture to say that the Government of India is 
so perfect that no change in its construction, however simple, could 
produce any good effect ; so, on the other hand, it would be unjust 
to Regard the Kashmir Government as beyond the possibility of im^ 
provement ; or that because much of the good it might have done has 
been left undone, therefore those who take a prominent part in the 
administration are incapable of ruling with prudence or discretion. 

The Government of Kashmir befon^ the time of the present 
dynasty was, as far as can be learnt from the meagre records 
preserved, as tyrannical and selfish as the caprice of its rulers 
permitted, and the example set by his predecessors was that 
which Golab Singh followed when the fortunate combination of 
events made him master of Jammu and Kashmir. He did what 
was possible from his own point of view to render his throne 
permanent and the people his* instruments in that regard. Think* 
ing probably that the less opportunities his subjects had of inter- 
course with the rest of the world, the less they would desire to 
extend their trade especially towards India, he imposed duties 
upon all the indigenous manufactures of the country as well as on 
imports which were calculated to prevent intercourse with other 
countries except under difficulties which only a very few could 
overcome, whilst the control of the chief articles of commerce was 
centered in the hands of the Government itself. In this way not 
only the manufacture of the Kashmir shawls was entirely under 
the control of the Government, but its extension was made im- 
possible by means of independent manufacturers and the high cost 
of the shawls tended to reduce the sale to narrow limits and to tend 
to ultimate^ strangle this trade. All trade was in this way para- 
lysed as well as the chief manufacture of the country and but for 
the remonstrances of the Government of India, Kashmir would 
have gradually sunk in population and wealth and the family of 
the rulers who had brought about this condition of affairs would 
have themselves been little better than paupers. 

But this policy served the purposes of Golab Singh and though 
he reaped the advantages which a greater freedom of trade, caused 
by the instructions for reform which the Supreme Government 
gave, his son Ranbeer Singh adhered as far as he could to the 
system introduced by his father and would have re-imposed the 
prohibitive duties only just before abolished if he had possessed 
the power todo so. In this respect the late Maharajah acted accord- 
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ing to hfs father’s example and the notions of government so long* 
prevalent in thte East, the main feature in which has always* 
been for the ruling family to make as much personal profit out of 
the state as possible, the welfare of the people boJng a sccondarjr 
consideration because prosperity seems to have been regarded? 
as rather the natural condition of all' classes than as depenj^ent 
in any way upon the action of the rulers. The East is not alone 
responsible for this selfish feding, all government throughout the 
world’ have been simiFarly influenced, and it is only in a few countries 
in Europe, particularly in the United Kingdom that more liberaF 
and useful notions prevail and they are of comparatively modem 
introduction. 

But with the excuses which may be indulgecT in on behalf of 
the late Maharajah his rule was a bad one and has had the effect 
of setting a bad example to his sons, the eldest of whom is the- 
present Maharajah and the two prmccs Ram Singh and Amar 
Singh. The vice of negligence was indulged in by the late Maha- 
rajah to a serious extent. He knew how not to do anything as 
well as any one could suppose. Proposals for public works werer 
readily entertained but rarely carried out, and those that were 
finished never cost the money set aside for the purpose, the greater 
portion of the public money found its way into the pockets of the 
contractors, and those who should have detected and exposed the 
misappropriations themselves took a part of the loot. The Maha- 
rajah was also relieved of the, responsibility of paying salaries* 
regularly by the proposals of high officials to reduce public expendi- 
ture by the sale of public offices the holders of which undertook, 
the duties on the understanding that they would be allowed to 
make their own arrangements for exactmg from the people money 
by an mfinhe variety of methods. Intimidation and bribery were 
the result oi all this, but the personal profit derived was sometimes 
great, the Maharajah listened to the remonstrances that poured 
fn but paid little heed to them, and thus the people of Kashmir 
have become accustomed to extortion and as they can see no way 
out of these surroundings they submit silently to the apparently 
fnevitable decrees of fate. 

According to modern ideas this system of administration is 
justly condemned, and those who wish to see an end put to it 
are urgently demanding reforffis. It is doubtful if even those 
who have been brought up in this vitiated atmosphere vflsh to 
prevent the circulation of purer air, there is in the disposition 
of even an Eastern potentate who know 3 little of better modes- 
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of Government a desire for change to better things ; the misery 
that bribery and intimidation create is not bidden from the most 
careless ruler and its cause is readily apparent There is thus 
some good ground upon which to begin any new work. On 
another occasion it can be shown what may be done in the future 
by a just and proper use of the materials to hand, under wise 
and judicious management 

The past history of the Kashmir State is thus similar to that 
of all oriental states ; a change from weak and vicious rulers 
to a more vigorous and just autocrat whose career is interesting rather 
from compassion with its predecessors than from any marked 
usefulness; and never at any time has a period been inaugurated 
from which a lasting and beneficial administration could be ex- 
pected. This period has, however, been begun under the present 
Maharajah, His Highness has fallen under the influence of the 
progressive age when the civilization of the West has reached 
his territories and has begun to impose its restrictions and im- 
perious edicts upon him, submission to which in some more or 
less substantial form is imperative. 

The Government of India has endowed its representative at 
the Kashmir capital with the title and powers of Resident and 
in this way the old system of native administration has been 
made to change into the more modern forms of Government, 
responsibility for misrule has taken the place of despotic callous- 
ness and publicity follows all proceedings, praise or censure 
accompanying all that is done. 

The Kashmir State from its position and from the visits of 
Europeans during the summer is exposed more than any other 
native state to observation of Englishmen who, in these days, 
rarely lose an opportunity of exposing or criticising the acts 
of the Maharajah and his advisers and high officials whenever 
they feel disposed to do so in the Indian newspapers. 

The Maharajah has thus begun his reign under difficulties 
altogether unknown to his father and not dreamt of even by 
Golab Singh the first of the present dynasty. The misrule of 
the late Maharajah has had a very injurious effect on the 
condition of affairs in the Kashmir State. The neglect to use 
his “executive power which the most conspicuous of the late 
Maharajah’s failings has demoralised the subordinate officials 
and even many of the highest to a degree almost inconceivable. 
Corruption in every form, bribery, deceit and lying have obtained 
ahold which many years of honest rule may not be able to 
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eradicate. Unfortunately, too, the Government itself has imbibed 
some of the vices which degrade the officials of all ranks. The 
most conspicuous of these vices arc the irregular payment of 
salaries and the careless and frequently corrupt administration 
of justice. The Government is indifferent and in this way the 
entire administration is diseased and the remedies whilst .they 
ought to be severe must take some time in effecting a cure. 

Under these surroundings the Maharajah had to make .selection 
of his advisers. For some time during the first year of his rule 
he introduced many reforms, under the advice of Baboo Nilamber 
Mookerjee who was well acquainted with the feelings of the late 
Maharah, having been for eighteen years his legal adviser. At 
this time the Resident made his influence felt ; he suggested 
the appointment of Dewan Luchman Dass as Prime Minister. The 
appointment of a council comprising the two princes, brothers 
of his highness and Dewan Lachman Das, was made at the same 
time and the inauguration of these changes was supposed to be 
the introduction of a vigorous and effective government and the 
commencement of a new era in the history of the Kashmir State. 

But the anticipations fondly indulged in were doomed to be soon 
dispelled. Why Lachman Dass was nominated by the Resident 
may be, perhaps, conjectured from the results that immediately 
followed. The Government of India was probably anxious to 
develop* Kashmir and for that purpose, proposed the construction 
of a railway, which would, doubtless, serve a double purpose; the 
facilitating of the placing of troops in the country on some emergen- 
cy which the Foreign Office is ever labouring to convince us must at 
some time occur; or for the benefit of the trade of Kashmir, the 
usual result of any line of railway. Expensive establishments for 
the railway, and for the survey of the land throughout the State were 
in a short time imposed on the Kashmir State; but .so far, the rail- 
way project seems to have been entirely'col lapsed whilst the survey 
makes slow progress. But these advantages were all on one side; 
the people have, as yet, derived nothing therefrom, whilst the 
finances have been burdened heavily and the confusion, corruption, 
and misrule went on as unrestrained under Dewan Lachman Dass 
as before; and, to make confusion worse confounded, the Dewan 
openly insulted the Maharajah in Durbar, withdrew his friends from 
His Highness and practically imprisoned him in his own palace. The 
disorder thus prevalent at length, after a year or rather more, worked 
its own cure. The Maharajah’s position became intolerable and 
His Highness taking advantage of an opportunity offered himself 
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dismissed his Prime Minister and Dewan Lachman D'ass retired frorr^ 
the position he never ought to have been asked to occupy. He 
never wished for the office he held and seems to have been forced 
by superior power to hold on so long as he did* 

What power does* the Resident of a native court hold ? This is 
an interesting question Which the Maharajah of Kashmir may 
have done something to decide. The prestige which' a Resident) 
enjoys is a power in itself, which can be used at all times and in 
an infinite variety of ways, but it is essentially diflTcrent from the 
power which the Resident uses when acting as representative of the 
Government of India. He can threaten the displeasure of the 
Supreme Government for proceedings tending to misrule or similar 
mischief but he cannot make his prestige subvert the orders or 
the wishes of the Supreme Government. In other words ^he Resi- 
dent has no power to compel the Maharajah to retain in office a* 
Minister whom the Maharajah is determined to dismiss. The 
Maharajah dismissed Dewan Lachman Dass on his own responsi^ 
bility, without the consent of the Resident, and, as afterwards- 
appeared, the Governor General approved of the conduct of the 
Maharajah in this instance. The Maharajah of Kashmir has, 
therefore, established a precedent that a native Prince is at liberty 
to dismiss his Prime Minister whenever he thinks proper to doses 
the opposition of the Resident notwithstanding. This case and the 
proceedings now going on before the Committee of the House of 
Commons regarding the Deccan Mming Funds and the connection 
therewith of the Residency at Hyderabad, will render needful the 
formation of rules for the guidance of Residents at native courts. 

The arrangements made recently by the Maharajah promise tO' 
be productive of better Government than the state has had for 
some years. 

The appointment of Dr. Surajbal as Governor of Kashmir i& 
a good beginning. His knowledge and experience will be of great 
service and his example of probity and industry will be of great 
nvoment when corruption and laxity of discipline have caused 
much mischief. If Baboo Nelamber also joins the Maharajah’s 
service there will be an additional impetus' given to good govern- 
ment. The Maharajah’s younger brother, Raja Amar Singh, is 
anxious to do the best he can to ameliorate the condition of 
affairs and thus it would seem that the Kashmir State is about to 
commence a new era, and may be in a few years as prosperous and 
well ruled state as any in India. 


J. C. 
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The first of the Mahomedan (Shia) festivals is the Mukarram, 
so called from the name of the month in which it takes place. 
It is also called Daka, from a Persian word signifyinj; ten, and 
Ashra or Ashura, from the Arabic word Ashar, which means the 
same number. These names are given to this festival, as it lasts 
for ten days, t.e. the space of time in which Hasain was pursued by 
his enemies. During this period, which is considered inauspicious, 
no marriages are celebrated and no wars undertaken by the 
Mahomedans. 

This fete de dcuil was instituted to commemorate the tragic 
death of Ilosain, one of the grandsons of the Prophet. It is 
celebrated with great pomp and solemnity specially by the 
Shias or Imamias who form one of the great sects of the 
Mahomedans. The Chiefs of I.ucknow and Moorshedabad belong 
to this sect ; while those of Hyderabad, the Casnatic, Bhopal, 
Tonk, Delhi and Bhawalpore are Sunnis. The majority of the 
Indian Musulmans belong to this latter sect, and yet the memory 
of Hasan and Hosain is held in greater veneration than that of the 
Prophet himself and the first Khaiifs, specially by the Musulman 
women in India. The death of Hosain is looked upon by the 
Mahomedans as an event unparalleled in history for its cruejty. 
“Cruel event!” says a Mahomedan writer, “which will penetrate 
all Musulmans with the most profound grief till the day of 
resurrection.” The loth day of the Moharram is the anniversary 
of the death of the unhappy Hosain, which took place on the 
loth day of that month of the year 6i of the Hedjrah, or the 
loth October 680 A. D. The story of his death is recorded in 
Guli Magfirrat and the other works which treat of the commence- 
ment of the Mahomedan religion. 
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Hasan and Hosafn arc the sons of AH and Fatima, the daughter 
of Mahomed. The former was poisoned by his wife at the insti- 
gation ofone ofthc emissaries of Yerzed — their rival in the KhilafaU 
The circumstances of the death of the latter form the object of 
the festival of the Moharram. In his struggles for the sovereign 
power, Hosain was assured by the inhabitants of Cufa that if he 
would come and place himself at their head, they would take up 
his cause and secure the Khilafat for him. Believing in their 
professions, he left Medina, but soon found himself surrounded by 
traitors and assassins. Seventy-two men only — all his faithful 
followers — stood by him. But what could they do against a host ? 
Surrounded on all sides by the enemies, in the plain of Karbala, they 
fought for three ’entire days without food or water; and being re- 
duced to an extreme feebleness, they gave up all hopes of saving 
their lives. At last they were all put to death, excepting the women 
of the harem, of Hosain and one of his sons, who was ill at the time. 
The head of Hosain was cut off, carried to Cufa, and thence sent 
to Damascus to be presented to the cruel Yezid — his rival for the 
supreme power, “The indignant sun and the moon’* writes a Musul- 
man author, “turned their looks from this heart-rending scene.” 

From the moment the new moon appears on the horizon, devout 
Moslem prepares for the festival of mourning. He places water 
here for the thirsty and vessels of surbet there for the mourners. 
Clad in black, and having planted the banners and made ready 
the representation of the tomb of Hosain, the faithful begin to 
weep and strike their breasts in order to show their grief. Every 
evening of the ten days of the feast, they assemble in a hall or 
an Imambarap to hear the reading or recital of the sad narrative 
of the event which is the object of the festival. The person to 
whom is confided this task, accompanies his reading with sobs and 
groans, and his assistants in their turn express external marks of 
their grief by lamentations and cries of salam. They chant 
afterwards an elegiac poem in honour of the Saint, a poem full 
of lamentable details of his martyrdom which are well calculated 
to excite in the assembled people lamentations and weeping. 

“ Whoever takes part in this festival will rec,eive his recompense 
in heaven. The true believer must manifest by tears and cries 
of horror the detestation which he feels for that wicked man, 
who deprived the grandson of tKe Prophet of his life.** If he 
cannot do it himself, he must charge some one with that duty. 
Alms, sweetmeats, boiled rice and curry are distributed every 
morning and evening of the ten d^ys of the feast. 
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The copious supply of water forms a peculiar feature of this 
festival. The want of water, which formed one of the most 
terrible sufferings of Hosain and his followers in the plain of 
Karbala, is recalled to the mind by the plentiful supply of it 
^*This liquid is most esteemed when one is deprived of it, and 
least appreciated when one finds it in abundance/* 

The recital of the Marsiyas forms another feature of the fete 
of Hosain. The Marsiyas arc generally verses descriptive of the 
melancholy circumstances of the death of Hosain. They are 
generally pathetic and then chanting not unoften draws down 
tears from the eyes of pious Moslems. The last of the Kings of 
Oude, himself a distinguished poet, composed a Marsiya on the 
occasion of a Moharram celebrated in his palace of exile, the 
chanting of which, it is said, moved the audience to tears. 

The Banners or Sehadda form an important part of this fete. 
They are surmounted with an overt hand, which is an emblem 
for the fine members who compose the family of the Prophet 
and which forms a peculiar symbol of the Imamias. Many 
Moslems disclose their religious principles by raising the hand. 
The Shiites show five and the Stimiites only three figures, 
when they make known their religious persuasion. 

The representations of the tomb of Hosain or rather the 
chapel which contains it, are more or less richly decorated. They 
arc called Tasnyas or simply TdleAt or Dhota ; and in some lo- 
calities, Dola (palanquin). On the last day of the fete, they are 
carried in procession in the streets and arc afterwards buried, in 
some spacious cemeteries called Karbala, from the name of the 
place when Hosain was killed, or thrown into a river or a tank. 
The usage of carrying the Taziyas in procession is very wide- 
spread in India. To oppose it is considered by the ignorant 
Musiilmans as an act of impiety. It is followed by many Hindoos, 
specially by the Marhattas, and it is not tmusual to see respect- 
able Hindoos in the other parts of the country take part in the 
fete, or join the procession. The Moharram is celebrated with 
more enthusiasm in Malwa and the Daccan than in the rest of 
India. They lead horses and even elephants in these processions. 
The horse representing the horse of Hosain pierced with arrows 
on all sides, is the most richly ’decked, and is the observed of all 
observers. If the cenotaphs arc very rich, then only the image 
of the tomb is thrown away and the figure of the edifice brought 
back and deposited in some Imambaras. Sometimes they re- 
present the interment Qf Hosain by simply placing flowers and 
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garlands, which are taken on the cenotaphs, and this ceremony 
terminates the mourning. The Moharram procession in Calcutta 
is indeed an imposing sight The processions organized by the 
Houses of Haje Karbalaie and Mirza Mehdi are too well known 
to need any description here. They display both the wealth and 
piety of those two famous Mahomedan Houses in this city. 
The Taziyas of the grooms of the European Stables in Calcutta 
are no less imposing. 

The Imambaras play an important part in the feast of Hosain. 
They are edifices specially destined for the celebration of the 
Moharram. They are sometimes called Taziya-Khana or the 
house of mourning. Except in India, they are not found in any 
other part of the Mahomedan world. It is in these Imambaras 
that the faithful, dressed in the blue or black, assemble during 
the ten days of the festival to bear the recital of the tragic history 
of the Martyrdom of Hosain, to which is sometimes added the 
narrative of the death of Hasan and the other saints, and the 
chanting of the Marsiya. The recital or chanting is executed 
with a tone and gesture well calculated to excite emotion in the 
hearts of the hearers. At each pause, the people who compose the 
assembly, strike the breast and pronounce alternately the names 
of Hosain and Hasan. This joining together of the names of 
the two brothers led some foreign travellers, notably Tavernier, 
to believe that the festival of the Moharram was instituted to 
celebrate the tragic end of both the brothers. This, however, is 
a mistake. If the Moslems join to the cries of Hosain those of 
Hasan, it is merely because the sad end of the one naturally 
recalls to the mind that of the other. The fete of Hasan is, how- 
ever, observed separately on the 28th of Safar, the anniversary of 
his death, though not with equal solemnity and eclat. 

The Imambaras are sometimes erected as mausoleums. At 
Lucknow Asp-uddowlah, that munificent Nawab of Oude, lies 
buried in his own Imambara, which is constantly illuminated by 
Randles. The tomb itself is strewed with flowers and the priests 
chant there day and night verses from the Koran. In the same 
city and at the quarter of the jewellers, repose the mortal remains 
of the celebrated Mogul Baquir Khan in the Imambara erected 
for the purpose. 

Of the Imambaras in Bengdl, the most noted is the Imambara 
of Mohammed Mohsin at Hooghly. Situated on the right bank 
of the river, it commands an extensive view, but the river frontage 
is by no means imposing. The building is a quadrangular edifice 
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with two lofty towers and a spacious hall with marble floor, the 
walls of which are all inscribed over with the texts from the Koran. 
To the munificence of this Mahomedan gentleman, we owe two 
other very useful institutions, I mean the Hooghly College and the 
Hooghly Charitable Dispensary, — the one ministering to the wants 
of the mind and the other to the ailments of the body. The* 
Hooghly College, be it said to the honour of its founder, has 
supplied the Bar with some of the ablest advocates and the 
Judicial Service with some of the best judges. 

I am not aware of any special Faiiha for Hosain. There is, 
however, one for this Imam and his brother. It is this : — “ May 
the Eternal deign to accept the vows which I make for the repose 
of the glorious souls of the two brave Imams, — of the two 
Martyrs well-beloved of God, — -the innocent victims of wickedness,- 
the very happy Abu-Mahommad-ul-Hasan, and Abu-AbduUah-ul- 
Hosain ; for the pure fourteen ; * and for the seventy-two Martyrs 
of the plain of the Karbala/' 

G. C. Majumdar. 


* fatima a&d the 'twelve Imaxhs. 
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THEBAW—EX^KING OF EC/EM AN. 

VI. 

The following is a correct statement, from a Burmese point of 
view, of the withdrawal of the English Resident from Mandalay, 
It was on the 6th of October, 1249, Burmese Calendar, or 1879, 
English year, that our Political Agent at the golden city, thought 
that his continuing there any longer, would derogate from the 
prestige of the British nation, and having already received 
permission from the Viceroy of India to withdraw, left Man- 
dalay per steamer, accompanied by three British officers, the 
Residency guard, and a number of registered British subjects, 
the latter only leaving in response to the Residents expressed 
desire, and not from a sense of insecurity. However, just before 
leaving, the British Resident wrote to the Burmese authorities, in 
a demi-official way, informing them of his intention to quit their 
capital and court. Now, the point I wish to emphasise is that 
nothing strange, nothing serious enough to warrant so grave a 
step, had occurred or was occurring. To view this proceeding 
correctly wc must be cognizant of the fact, that the British and 
Burmese Governments continued on friendly terms, and that no 
single instance of the breach of treaty conditions had taken place. 

Despite this being the case, the British Resident in his last 
letter to the Burmese authorities quietly ignored the facts, for 
he simply stated that it was thought improper that he should 
remain any longer, and then he left. Under these circumstances 
does not the action of the English Resident seem unexplainable 
both as to the matter of his letter and to the manner of his leaving ? 
For he left hurriedly, as if he perceived and apprehended danger. 
It is a fact, that all who were at the time at Mandalay — viewing the 
matter in an impartial spirit — and who saw the manner in which 
the British officers rushed away*from that city, could not help feel- 
ing and expressing intense surprise. The foreign European 
residents at Mandalay were taken quite aback at the course 
adopted by our Political Officers ; and the opinion of the Europeans 
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was shared by the xnerchants and traders, and by the people 
generally, of the two Courts. These people said that the British 
officers had acted in a most blameable way, in trying to make out 
matters to be more serious than they were, knowing well that 
their ' hurried retreat would furnish grounds for various rumours, 
and that these rumours would have a piost deterrent effett on 
trade, resulting most likely in damage and ruin to the traders. 

The Burmese authorities, up to this time, had always acted with 
a view to maintain friendly relations between the two countries, 
and were most careful that all they did should be in accordance 
with the terms of the Treaty. These are not exparte statements, 
but arc the real facts of the case. 

The peculiar manner in which the British officers left, looking 
so much like a flight, caused as was expected a serious panic 
among the people, and resulted in the stoppage of trade, as the 
people were allowed to imagine all sorts of things. Such being 
the state of affairs, it will be seen that it was time the Burmese 
Government took some action in the matter. This Government 
thought it a necessary step to nominate able and courageous 
ministers of high rank to proceed to, and to protect and watch 
the towns of Mclloon, Menhla, Tounghoo, Yarneethar, the villages 
of Maliyne, Burgon, and other frontier towns and stations, and 
this was done with a view of reassuring the minds of the people 
and reviving their confidence, so that business and trade might 
be restored, and the trader feci assured that the public roads 
were safe to travel. 

Another matter to notice is, that when the British officers were 
leaving Mandalay, a second letter, containing the following matter, 
was sent to the Burmese authorities. Our Resident wrote asking 
the Burmese officials, to protect and take care of all goods, persons 
and things (British property) at Mandalay. Such a letter is 
inexplicable when reviewed in the light of the manner of departure 
of the British representative. 

The Burmese officials still showed that they had taken no offence 
at the peculiar conduct of the British officer. They acted in per- 
fect good faith on receipt of this letter, for they replied to it at 
once, and stated that to enable the Burmese authorities to comply 
with the request conveyed in the letter, it would be necessary that a 
list of the property and the people to be taken' care of should be sent 
to them. No reply to this letter was serlt'to the Burmese, because 
the British party was in such a hurry to get away ; nevertheless 
the Burmese Government acted in a most worthy and almost 
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noble way, for"'they caused all British subjects who were left 
behind at Mandalay, likewise all goods and property, animate 
and inanimate, to be properly cared for and protected. 

These proceedings, which caused merchants, traders, and the 
people generally to entertain imaginary fears, and this unsettled 
state* of mind as a consequence, leading to the stoppage of 
trade, and to the hitherto free movements of the people of Doth 
Governments, and necessitating on the part of the Burmese 
Government the obligation of nominating officers to, watch and 
protect the frontier stations ; the unsettled state of the British 
subjects, who were removed from one place to another, and "'he 
sufferings generally of every body, were attributable to the ^action 
of our officials at Mandalay. 

It has been stated by others, and the writer after careful investi- 
gation is obliged to concur with the statement, namely, that if 
Mr. Shaw, our previous Resident at the Burmese Court, had lived, 
it seems more than probable that such a state of matters would 
not have come about Mr. Shaw was not only a strong man, but 
the right man in the right place, for he understood thoroughly 
the Burmese character, likewise the attitude to be adopted to 
suit the shifting political manifestations or phases of such a 
despotic Oriental Court, and at the same time to preserve his own 
respect and honour, which really meant safe-guarding the honour 
of the nation he represented. During the long time Mr, Shaw 
held his responsible position, he managed matters so ably, that 
he was successful in avoiding all causes for friction, and though 
he was so remarkable for his firmness, yet he was universally 
liked and respected. Had Mr. Shaw lived, it is not too much 
to say, that in all likelihood Thebaw would have still been King of 
Burmah, and that through the wise counsel and aid of our 
Resident, he would have ruled with more of righteousness and 
judgment. Probably he would have felt strong enough, when 
backed by the support of the British representative, to have shaken 
himself free of the influence of the Tynedah Mengyee and the 
Palace Party. Unfortunately for Theb*iw, ‘Mr. Shaw at a critical 
moment succumbed to rheumatic fever. The regard and respect^ 
our Agent was held in by the Burmese Court and the Burmans 
of Mandalay, was shown at his funeral, which was attended by 
all ranks of the people. ColonerBrowne did not make a suitable 
successor, and Mr. St. Barbe was still less suited to deal with 
such a Court — He was too sentimental. Instead of being the 
strpng xnsLU of the place**self-reliant, he manifested nervousness, 
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not lack of physical courage, for there was no opportunity then 
for such a display, but mental weakness, a tendency to view matters 
as through a highly coloured medium and it is regrettable that 
his medium for mental vision was not rose-coloured, but rather 
c sombre hue. The old astute Burmese ministers read him 
as an open book, save his weaknesses, *and took the upperhand. 
Thebaw, however, vvas ignorant of any friction between his 
ministers and the Officiating Resident, for at this time he was 
taking deep draughts of the pleasures appertaining to a King 
in Burmah; he was using to the full the unexpected enjoyments 
hiT position gave him, nor had he been long enough on the throne 
tc feel the least satiety. 

As the writer has reached a point in narrating certain events 
in the life of King Thebaw, and from which point subsequent 
events, up to his deposition, are well known, having repeatedly 
been brought under public notice, by the Indian newspapers, he 
thinks it would be best to conclude this sketch, the materials foi 
which were collected with care and have been used with impartia- 
lity. The writer is forced to the conviction, that from the date 
of the withdrawal by the British from all diplomatic relations 
with Thebaw £: Court hls^ doom was scaled ; and this is another 
reason for not pursuing the story further at present, but he hopes 
to do so a little later on, should he obtain the further materials he 
desires to get ; the time will also then be suitable, to publish a 
full biography of Thebaw, 

The points the writer has been concerned to put before his 
readers are, that the misdemeanours, or say crimes of Thebaw, 
have been greatly exaggerated. That if we felt bound to punish 
the King of Burmah for the blood shed at Mandalay, we are also 
bound in equity to annex Nepaul, sweeping out of that country 
the men who have imbued their hands in the blood of kindred, 
r jul should receive like measure. It is not a question of finance, 
not a question whether expeditions in these latter countries 
would pay, but a question of justice* 

If we waged war with Thebaw because of the breach of treaty 
regulations, we had no right to depose him on such grounds. If 
however, we were forced to depose him in obedience to the voice 
of his subjects, because if we left him on the throne our army 
would be leaving anarchy behind them, and which might so swell 
at any time as to flood our own territories ; such a position in 
argument is however, untenable, owing to the history of the 
subsequent resistance of the people of Upper Burmah. If we 
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say that there were other secret but overwhelming reasons which 
forced us to depose Thebaw then the only right step, as appears 
from the evidence, was the installation of another Prince, of fhc 
dynasty of Alompra. Thebaw has not been a saint, but neverthe- 
less it is true that he has been maligned. The burden of judg- 
ment has been laid on the wrong shoulders. 

The Tynedah Mengyee, that most powerful and astute minister 
of Thebaw's, is the real culprit, on whom no doubt, the impartial 
investigator of the incidents of crime and maladministration at 
Mandalay — leading to tension with the British Government, and 
resulting in the downfall of the dynasty of Alompra — will cast 
the blame. It is on the head of this Chief Minister, de/deto^ that 
the weight of the guilt of all these results will be laid. The 
impartial historian will hold him responsible for the loss of the 
kingdom to the Prince of the House of Alompra. 

This Tynedah Mengyee, had a bad beginning, his youth was 
stained by duplicity and by dark and bloody crimes, for it is said, 
apparently on the best authority, that he began life as a dacoit. 
It is, however, certain, that he always had a partial lean- 
ing to dacoits. He manifested an evident hankering for his old 
predatory pursuits. During his period of authority in the State, 
Upper Burmah was greatly infested by dacoits, and it was the 
thcatreTor the display of rapine and bloodshed. It is almost silly 
to ask sobermindedjmen to believe, that the hand of the executive 
was powerless to repress evil doing, and to bring evil doers to 
condign punishment, unless it was serious that lawlessness should 
exist. A Native Government, with the Chief of the executive an 
able Burman, would have had the sympathy and co-operation of all 
the villages and towns of Upper Burmah, if it really endeavoured 
to put a stop to crime, and desired to punish the criminals. But 
such design, or wish, was not in the mind of the Tynedah Mengyee, 
for while dacoits and dacoity flourished, he had a source of large 
personal income. Rather would this man resent all endeavours to 
put lawlessness down. 

The present history of Upper Burmah. The difficult task it is 
found to pacify the country, to maintain order and rule through 
civil administration, is not analogous to its recent past history 
under native rule. The people now up in arms arc really not dacoits, 
or it would be but the truth to say, that three-fourths of those 
people are not They are neither dacoits, nor rebels, but patriots, 
who are struggling for the restoration of their native Princes, It 
15 cruel to brand such men with infamous appellations. And the 
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cruelty is refined and intensified when such expressions proceed 
from the lips and p#ns of men who boast a high state of civili- 
zation. 

To return to the Tynedah Mengyc who, during the whole time 
he was in a position of authority at Mandalay, always exerted his 
influence in the state in a manner inimic&l to its interests, that, is to 
say, not to support and reward the virtuous, but to shield and aid 
the vicious. This is a grave charge to make against any man, 
and its gravity is increased when it is made against a responsible 
Minister of State. But there is sufficient evidence available, which 
jihows that the Tynedah Mcngycc not only shietded dacoits, but 
shared in the booty their exploits produced, in other words, he was 
a sleeping partner in a business of rapine, murder and wanton 
outrage ; and this partnership yielded him a rich annual harvest. 

Thebaw once got an inkling of the state of affairs, and mani- 
fested so keen a desire, for the investigation of these matters, that 
for a time this oily-tongued courtier had to give way before the 
purpose of the king, and to assume great zeal and apparent alacrity 
in aiding the king’s desire, to extirpate the bands of dacoits who 
infested the country. 

There was a Burman officer at Court at the time, Lay-Thyin- 
Atwin-Woon, the King's admiral, who was as fine a manly fellow 
as any in his profession — honest to the backbone. A man who 
knew notliing of the shifts and quirks of courtier life, and abomi- 
nated all falsity. If there was ope man who cauld be depended 
upon to do his duty in a straightforward way, and to give a faith- 
ful report of the causes of the recrudescence of crime in Upper 
Burmah, he was that man ; and the King’s choice fell on him in an 
almost natural way. Thebaw empowered Lay-Thyin-Atwin-VVoon 
to proceed to the disturbed localities, and to hunt down the dacoits, 
while at the same time he was to collect evidence as to the causes 
which had led to ^uch lawlessness The gallant admiral started 
on his mission, ana pursued the task appointed him in such a 
determined spirit, that he hunted down several bands of dacoits, 
and succeeded in capturing a great number. The evidence the 
admiral gathered from his prisoners was clear and explicit. They 
one and all said, that they were launched on their career by the 
Tynedah Mengyee, and were working under his instructions and 
in partnership with him. This was sufficiently criminating evi- 
dence to have hurled the man from his high position, but, cithw his 
power was so great, that Thebaw dared not openly resist or else, 
the combination of his power and the subtle influence he exerted 
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over the King’s mind, sufficed to frustrate the right purposes of 
Thebaw, and to render futile the energy ind honesty of the 
admiral. Those dacoits were released by the authority of the 
Tynedah Mengyee without the case being further investigated ; 
and all further efforts to put lawlessness down, was dropt 

Whenever the Tynedah Mengyee found Thebaw getting too 
inquisitive about State matters, or manifesting a spirit of revolt 
against the power of his minister, he became most lavish iff his 
gifts to the Court — Money was furnished with a free hand for 
both the king and queen to spend in extravagaoce. Especially 
did the Tynedah Mengyee manifest a careful interest to keep 
Soopayah-Lat fully engaged in all the pleasures of an eastern 
court ; for he knew that she was a woman possessed of a strong 
mind and keen foresight. The queen was permitted and encourag- 
ed to indulge to the full, her taste for building Pagodas and 
Kyoungs ; on which both she and Thebaw have spent enormous 
sums of money. They have erected a great number of them at 
Mandalay. 

By encouraging the young king and queen to pass their lives in 
a round of pleasures of eastern magnificence, he kept them in his 
meshes, and prevented any active or corrective interference with 
state affairs. He has reaped benefit while Thebaw and Soopayah- 
Lat have received denunciation and punishment for the mal- 
administration of Upper Burmah. 

The Tynedah Mengyee was always a great opponent of refor- 
mation ; he was an extremely Conservative Burman ; and though 
in point of nomination ho was not the Chief Minister, for there 
was the Kinwoon-Mengyee, who bore the title of Senior Prince 
Minister, yet in point of fact, the Tynedah Mengyee was the Chief 
Minister, as the Kinwoon-Mengyee was a weak man, though a 
scholar and a travelled man; he had visited Europe. The Kinwoon- 
Mengyee was an advocate for reform, tending to constitutional 
methods of government after European models, and for the 
advancement of education and a higher state of civilization among 
countrymen. But so feebly expressed were his convictions, and 
$0 weak and timid was his nature, that he was incapkble of cop- 
ing with his vigorous and powerful colleague and rival— The Tyne- 
<tah Mengyee. 



NATURAL SCIENCE AT THE CALCUTTA 
UNIVERSITY. 

The claims of Natural Science as a subject of study, though novr 
fully recognised in Europe and America, have yet to be established 
in our country. Consequently, its place in our educational system 
is quite subordinate and somewhat anomalous ; and it is no wonder^ 
that men like Mr. J. C. Dutt* who advocate the cause of Natural 
Science should meet with such opposition, their views being a long 
way in advance of our public opinion. 

Mr. Dutt has urged the claims of Natural Science so well that I 
would only be trespassing on your space to dilate on them. I 
must say, however, that he might have done this without assuming 
such an aggressive attitude towards Sanskrit It is true that 
Natural Science has asserted its position in the western world 
after a long and bitter contest . with classical learning. But the 
position occupied by Sanskrit in our Universities is quite different 
from that which the classical languages held in the western Uni- 
versities. She is too weak to be an object of hostility.' We would, 
on the contrary, wish to see her get stronger and occupy a more 
dignified position. Mr. Dutt is fully alive to the worth of Sanscrit, as, 
indeed the translator of Kahlana*s Rdjataragini is expected to be. 
He distinctly says, that he is not against the study of Sanskrit,** 
and that he “ does not undervalue its worth.** He would, I have 
no doubt, admit, that Sanskrit is essential for a scientific study of 
language ; that, Sanskrit is the fountain of our vernacular litera- 
ture ; and that, Sanskrit literature gives us an insight into the past 
condition of our country, and enables us to form a correct estimate 
of our ancient civilization. It is possible to exaggerate these bene- 
fits, and to mistake arrant pedafttry for genuine culture. Never- 
theless, instances in which Sanskrit learning has led to ver^ valu- 
able results are so numerous and so well known, that they hardly 

* The Natiioml Mc^Wiine^ liaroh, 1983. The Jime, 18874 
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need be mentioned On the other hand, it must be conceded, that 
Natural Science puts us in the way of interpreting nature ; that it 
liberates tho mind from the thraldom of Superstition ; and that 
all the important industries of the present day are based upon it. 
Mr Dutt believes and we fully agree with him, that ‘‘ the study of 
Scicr^ce will help to a much greater extent the development of 
civilization in our country than the study of Sanskrit.” But what- 
ever the comparative merits of Sanskrit and Science may be, it is 
undeniable that each is a factor in our civilization ; and it is not 
at all desirable that the or\p should be advanced at the sacrifice 
of the other. Science may be, and, no doubt, is, more useful than 
Sanskrit. But the service that is done by the latter is of a 
nature which cannot be rendered by the former. In fact, it is from 
the sum total of the results, that we venture to pronounce Science 
a more fruitful study than San.skrit. If particular results of Science 
study were to be weighed against particular results of Sanskrit 
study it would in not a few cases be extremely difficult to say 
which way the scale turns. The results arc of a nature which 
often makes comparison an impossibility. Plants which bear 
edible fruits are unquestionably more useful in the long run than 
ornamental plants. Yet who would recommend the exclusive 
cultivation of the former? 

Mr, Dutt argues : — Because Science is better calculated to ad- 
vance our civilisation than Sanskrit ; and because “ it is not 
possible for our young students to study, English, Sanskrit and 
Science, during the period of their College career,” Science should 
be made a compulsory subject of study, in preference to Sanskrit. 
The premises are perfectly sound, but the conclusion drawn by 
him docs not necessarily follow. It is not possible, even if it were 
desirable, that all of the students of our Colleges should take up 
Science. An elementary knowledge of it, like an elementary 
knowledge of Sanskrit, is indispensable for general culture ; and 
both should have a place in the Matriculation or Entrance Exami- 
najtion. But the further prosecution of Science should be left 
optional with the students. Many there are who would have a 
positive distaste for it ; others may find it more advantageous to 
pursue literary studies. It would certainly not advance the cause 
of Science to force it upon them. The function of a university 
should be to foster and encourage the tastes and. inclinations, and 
develop the special aptitudes of the youthful alumni whose train- 
ing it undertakes to guide and control. All branches of study ^ 
have grown so largely of late that si>ecialisation has become a 
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necessity. This being the case, the University courses should be 
so prescribed that every student may be left unfettered to follow 
the want of his mind. This is what is done by the London and 
other Universities of the civilised world, and this wl^at the Calcutta 
University should do. Students who intend to pursue Science, or 
any of the professions based upon it, such as Medicine and Engi- 
neering, could not accomplish their object if they have to fritter 
away their energies upon subjects like Sanskrit which have not the 
slightest connection with the special subjects of their study, and 
which are learnt or rather crammed only to be forgotten. Would 
not the time he is compelled by the Calcutta University to wa.ste 
upon these in order to pass the First Arts Examination be more 
profitably employed in, learning such subjects as Chemistry, 
Biolo.gy &c., and thus laying the foundation of his future studies ? 
A knowledge of Sanskrit or of any other subjects has' its value ; 
whatever that value may be. But the question is not whether it 
has absolutely any value or not, but what is its relative value to a 
student. I learn that not long ago some students applied to the 
Senate of the Calcutta University to make Sanskrit alternative with 
Bengali for the First Arts Examination. One of the arguments 
adduced by them was, that some of them intended to graduate 
in medicine. But why should such students be required to take up 
a “Second Language” at all? Would it not be a saving of time 
and energy to them to substitute Biology or Chemistry for it? 

Just as for one class of student?, ws'., those who wish to devote 
themselves to Natural Science or any of tlic professions based 
upon it, Sanskrit or any other “Second Language” beyond the 
Matriculation stage, may or, rather ought to be— dispensed with ; 
so with another class of our students, vis., students of language, 
history &c., Sanskrit may be said to be indispensable. The classi- 
cal language of India should unquestionably be a compulsory sub- 
ject of study for an Indian Arts degree. The University has made 
it optional with other classical languages in the First Arts Exami- 
nation; but for Indian Students it is practically compulsory. . 

If Sanskrit were made alternative with Bengali in the First 
Arts, which is the change contended for by Mr. Dutt, students 
of the class just mentioned— viz those who would graduate in 
Arts— might take up Bengali instead of Sanskrit, which is not 
desirable, at least in the present* state of our literature. On the 
other hand, the change would not give the desired degree of 
relief to students of Science or of scientific professions ; for, they 
would still be compelled^o take up a " Second Language ” when 
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there are other subjects on which their attention could be more 
profitably bestowed. 

In a pamphlet published in 1886, and again in an article on Edu- 
cational Reforms in Bengali” which appeared in the January 
issue of the Calcutta Review for the current year, we made 
certj^in suggestions, which if carried out are, we think better 
calculated to advance the cause of Natural Science, than the 
change proposed by Mr. Dutt. The suggestions are as follows : — 

We do not think it would be at all desirable to introduce 
Elementary Science in the Entrance Examination a/ 
either of English or of the Second Language. We would propose 
that the Elements of Physics and Chemistry be prescribed as 
optional subjects for the Entrance Examination, the marks obtain- 
ed in them counting only towards the place of the candidates 
taking them up in the general list. Or, only one paper may be 
set in History and Geography, (Physical Geography being exclud- 
ed altogether) instead of two as at present, and Elementary 
Science made compulsory by setting a paper in it The object of 
the Entrance Examination should be to lay the foundation for 
general culture* ; and it would, we think, be a distinct disadvantage 
to introduce specialism at so early a stage. However, the question 
as to how science could be most effectively ingrafted on the curri- 
culum of the schools is one which is incapable of satisfactory 
settlement without thorough discussion ; and the proposals I have 
just made must be taken as mere suggestions put forward to in- 
vite discussion. 

Whatever objections may be raised with respect to any attempt 
to introduce science in the Entrance Examination, we are aware 
of none, at least of a very serious nature, to its introduction into 
the F'irst Arts as an alternative branch of study except the general 
difficulty of getting competent teachers for all the subjects. The 
students after passing the Entrance Examination, should decide 
upon their future career. For those who intend to pursue litera- 
ture the present First Arts course will serve with perhaps some 
slight alterations. The rest may be grouped under three heads 
as follows : — 

(A.) Students for general science and its application to the 
Industries. 

(B.) Students for Enginecririg. 

(C.) Students for Medicine. 

In each of these cases the Second Language, History, and 
Logic may be altogether dispeased with, and the following alter- 
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native First Arts Course substituted 

for students 

coming under 

the heads (A) and (B)., 



(fl) English • 

Two papers 


(Jj) Mathematics 

, Do. 

‘ As ot presen 

ic) Physics 

Do. 


(d) Chemistry 

One paper 

• 

(e) Biology or Drawing* 

Do. 



For Medical Students Mathematics beyond the stage required 
for the Entrance Examination is not essential, and the following 
course may be found advantageous : — 


(a) English ... ... ... ... Two papers. 

{b) Botany ... ... ... ... Do. 

Zoology ... ... ... ... ]Do» 

{d) Chemistry (Including Elementary Physics) Do. 

So long as English remains the vehicle of instruction in our Col- 
leges, a knowledge of that language is indispensable and cannot be 
safely omitted from the Science Examination corresponding to the 
First Arts (the First Science Examination or whatever other name it 
may go by). It is obvious, however, that the English course needed for 
the Science Students should be different from what is wanted for the 
Art Students. All that is required of the former is sufficient know- 
ledge to enable them to understand English scientific booksand to ex- 
press their ideas in English. The English course and the university ex- 
amination therein intended for them should be adjusted accordingly. 

The fact of the University First Arts Examination being held at a 
rather large number of places precludes the possibility of the applica- 
tion of satisfactory practical tests at the Science Examinations. It is, 
therefore, highly desirable that the number of the F. A. Examination 
centres, at least for theScience candidates, should be largely reduced. 
Indeed as the introduction of Science on the scale contemplated here 
is not likely to be effected in the near future anywhere except in the 
metropolis and two or three of the more highly advanced mofussil 
Colleges, the holding of First Science Examination at the metropolis 
only would not practically lead to any serious hardship. 

After passing the First Science Examination, the students of 
general and technical Science should take up their special subjects 
of study. The present Science (B) course for the University 
degree ought to be considerably modified. The Science Students 
should not be called upon to pass in the English course*}- ; nor 
is it necessary, that Mathematics higher than the First Arts 

fi 

* Drawing being intended for the Engineering, and iiiology for the other students. 

•V At least as constituted at present. A special course in English adapted to the wants 
of Soience*Student« may with ndvantage be made, compulsory for the Science degree. 
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standard should be made compulsory for them all. To illustrate 
by an example : For students desirous of making Physics or 
Chemistry their speciality it would be of very little use to make 
a critical study of the plays of Shakespeare, the poems of Milton 
or Wordsworth, or of any of the works of Burke, Pattison or 
De Quincey. All the bfanches of Natural Science have grown 
so largely of late, that it is impossible for any man to be equally 
proficient even in all the subdivisions of any one branch of 
Science. Zoology, for instance, has ^made such rapid progress 
within recent years, that a zoologist is now obliged to devote al- 
most his exclusive attention to one class or order or even a family 
out of numbers of classes or orders or families into which 
the Animal Kingdom is divided. Such dispersion of ener- 
gies as is fostered by the Calcutta University, is quite inconsistent 
with the spirit of the age. It cannot lead to any good result, at 
any rate, any result commensurate with the time, labour and 
energy spent. The Calcutta University appears to be tremendous- 
ly behind the age, and it is high time the eyes of that sapient 
body were opened. 

The Entrance Examination lays the foundation for general 
culture. At the First Arts a step is taken towards specialism 
which should be further developed at the Science Examination 
corresponding to the B.A. Examination. In order to do this the 
(B) or Science course of this Examination should . consist of the 
following subjects arranged in groups of two, in addition to a 
compulsory course in English specially adapted to the wants of 
Science Students, the candidates being required to take up any one 
of such groups : — 

I. Pure Mathematics. VI. Zoology. 

II. Mixed Mathematics. VII. Physiology. 

HI. Experimental Physics. VIII. Geology. 

IV. Chemistry. IX. Mental and Moral 

V. Botany. . Science. 

•Mathematics (Pure and Mixed) with Experimental Physics may 

form one group ; Experimental Physics and Chemistry, another 
group : and so on. It need hardly be remarked, that the standard 
of proficiency required in each subject should be very high. Above 
all, a practical exammation should be held in every subject that 
admits of it \ 

Both at the First Science Examination and at the Degree 
Examination, candidates may take Honours in any subjects pres- 
cribed for the Pass Examinations, 
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It will "be seen, that we. are at one with Mr. Dutt in principle, 
though we differ as to the modus operandi ; and if we have cri- 
ticised his proposal a little freely, we have done so not in the spirit 
oi an oppositionist, but in that of a friend and fellow-worker. 

P. N. Bose. 
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it! ASTI A FERRE TTE. * 

(or the inside life of a pope, by his own 
Chamberlain ?) 

Independent Section. 

She had taken refuge in a corner of the vast vestibak, and found 
herself the object of the somewhat curious, if not important, regards 
of three or four bedizened footmen, who contemplated her in mute 
admiration. 

As far as it was possible to judge through the long black veil 
which enveloped her, she was remarkably handsome. One could 
see her fine figure and the sad profile through the folds of the 
mourning stuff with which she was almost eclipsed. 

Suddenly a man of the average height, dressed in a velvet 
Cassock with long pendant sleeves, emerged from an inner com- 
partment and halted at the threshold. 

The footmen turned round and immediately assumed an attitude 
of respect. For before them stood a private chamberlain of His 

* Manila Ferrette was kuown as Pius IX. — Full name ** Giari Maiia Mastia 
Ferrette, *’ The original name of the story given by Ihe author himself is “ The 
Private Life of Pius IX.^’ 'Jbo author of ibis iamous work is Carlo Sibastioni 
Volpi;'* one of the late chamberlains of the famous Pope alluded to, who wrote 
this work in 1885 from Geneva. 

In bis prefatory note C. P. Volpi says that he fled i woy to Geneva, in order to 
protect himself from the olatches of bis enemies. He served as a chambeilain to two 
Popes in Borne especially the one mentioned, for 2G years, t. e. from 1884 to 68. He 
vouches for the perfect truth of this narrative. He then affirms it to be absolutely 
necessary that every body should be in possession of these facts, for which he has 
already, in the celebrated trial with the Pope’s nephew, produced incontestable evi- 
denoes^ The church being immutable, her interest will be best served if undeterred 
by fear. The faults of her ministers are unveiled and indeed, against Popes in the 
pait who have dishonored themselves* 

In conclusion the author boldly says that bis desire was that this narrative, the 
work of an impartial historian, should be published in all the languages of the world 
without any prejudice, and he hopes that some day, should it please God, he will 
aee it printed even in Rmne itself. 
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Holiness, thotigh there yiras nothing about him to tell the position^ 
be held in the pontifical hierarchy. 

Advancing towards the young girl, he asked — ‘‘So it is you who 
are called Cl^lia Maddi ? *’ 

<‘Yes, monseignejr.” ^ 

“ I cannot properly see your face, pray remove your veil.” 

Without saying a word, the young girl obeyed, lifting her veil and 
showing a face as beautiful and as regular as an ancient Medallion. 
Her pale and rather wan features, together with her swollen and 
red eyelids, seemed to point tq some deep and recent sorrow. 

“ Do not distress- yourself my child,” said the cliamberlain. 
“ Oh ; may I hope, ” burst forth the girl, “ may 1 hope to obtain 
pardon from him ? ” 

“Yes my child. But you must compose yourself. Try arsd keep* 
from weeping or you will spoil your pretty face.” 

Then he added aside : — “But there is no doubt this look of sad- 
ness makes her very attractive. What a refinement of pleasure 
it would be to see those pale lips red and quivered emee more 
by a sunshine of smile ; what joy to be implored by such a pretty 
mouth ; really, she has almost fascinated me. A pretty face 
like hers is a morsel, not for a king as tliey would say elsewhere,, 
but for a Pope as we say here. And this reminds me that I have 
no pretensions in that direction. What a pity ! ” During this 
soliloquy the chamberlain fixed his sly gaze upon the softly 
sad face of the young girl ; who blushed uncomfortably under that 
peculiar gaze. “ Follow me my ’pretty one, ” he at length saief 
loudly, “ I shall conduct you to the proper place. Remember my 
caution. Be as sweet and composed, as you can, and you will I 
have not the least doubt succeed obtaining your desire.” 

She dropped her veil and prepared to follow the chamberlain,. As 
she passed by those footmen, the young girl could see a wicked smile 
on their faces while they bowed to her ; and she thought that this 
ironical attempt to be deferential and respectful conccaded a mental 
reservation, which gave rise within her to a vague sense of fear. But 
a sacred duty was before her, and she resolved to bmve anything. 

In silence, and repressing her tears she then followed him 
of the velvet Cassock, who ascended and descended flights of 
steps, lobbies and private passages like a man who was thoroughly 
acquainted with every nook and corner of the Vatican, that immense 
pandemonium. 

She proceeded unconsciously, not even looking to the right or to 
the left To a series of almost dilapidated apartments throuhg 
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which they passed, there succeeded now others of a rich and sump- 
tuous description, all of that whimsical character which . distin- 
gfuishes the palace of the Pope. 

The whole presented a compound of luxury and austerity as if 
to order. Here were marble walls in sparkling mosaic covering 
the floors of spacious ropms, with painted and decorated ceilings, 
bift which were destitute of seats, rather furniture ; there, fe/ira 
carpets and richly hanging curtains which led to narrow and per- 
fumed passages, containing a thousand objects of elegant life, with 
sacred pictures of ideal sensuality and softness. 

One set of apartments, set apart for receptions, were magnificent 
but not very convenient ; other, apartments reserved for private 
retirement, were unknown to the profane but destined for the 
luxury and enjoyments of life. 

Presently the chamberlain drew up at a small circular roomy 
containing a large but low divan, covered with silk. The walls 
disappeared under a light silk dressing lined in silver-ware. From 
the ceiling, in the form of a cupola, hung a large crystal murano 
candlestand with rose colored candles, which shed a brilliant light, 
for the light of day never penetrated here. 

The chamberlain pulled a bell, and a servant dressed in red and 
black appeared ; is done'\ said he to the domestic. 

With a low inclination, the servant retired, whereupon the young 
girli in astonishment demanded in a terrified voice ; — 

“Where am I, great God” ! “You are, where you wished to come 
answered the man with the velvet Cassock. In a moment you will 
stand before a great person. He can be everything for or against 
you. A word, a simple word from him, and your wish is at once 
consummated. Take care that you do not displease him and do 
xvhat he asks of you.” 

“What am I to do, will you please to explain” ? 

•‘He himself will tell you, I have nothing to do here, and I must 
leave you. ” 

“No, no ; do not go I entreat of you, your presence reassures me, 

see I am trembling I do not know oh ! I am afraid”! 

“You are a fool” ! 

Having said which the chamberlain disappeared. The leaf of 
(the half-open door closed after him and adjusted itself in such an 
I art behind the tapestry that the young girl could not find even 
the joints of separation. 

She stood stricken with an indefinite fear. The silence was pro- 
! found. The air seemed warmer and heavier than before. A 
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strange perfune diffused itself through the atmosphere ; thick 
odours floated about which began to affect Cl^lia's brain, who 
staggering, fell on the large divan. Everything seemed confused 
before her sight ; she put her hands on her heart and sank back, 
half-fainting. She had not, meanwhile, lost all consciousness ; she 
could vaguely perceive a curtain door,* out of which there stepped 
forth a man. He took her up in his arms, tore aside the veil from 
her beautiful face and contemplated her earnestly enough. 

The girl by the touch of this stranger gradually came to herself 
and instinctively disengaged her from his embrace. 

He tried to seize her again ; but she escaped him and gliding 
from off the divan, threw herself at his feet. In the midst of her 
sobbings she constrained to stammer out — 

“Pardon, pardon in the name of God ! ** 

There was nothing ferocious or wild in the appearance of the 
unknown. On the contrary, his face beamed forth intelligence 
and kindness. Apart from the restless and sly expression of 
the eyes and disdain and mistrust which could be read in 
the wrinkled face, the general appearance was gather engaging 
than repulsive. 

This person was dressed in a costume half ecclesiastical and half 
lay. His hair almost grey, escaped from under a black silk Calote. 
He was between five and fifty or sixty years old. From his short 
fat and soft hands and the diamonds ornamenting the buckles of 
his slippers and garters, one ^could at once recognise the rich, 
easy-going man. 

He endeavoured to raise the young girl, saying, “Pardon from 
whom, my child ?’* “ Oh ! monsigneur, she answered, “pardon 
for myself first of all ; pity for my youth, you see me trembling 

at your feet I forsee danger — of what, I cannot tell But I 

am afraid. This strange room in the dwelling of St. Peter; your 

sudden arrival all this has terrified me oh ! Why did 

I come ?’* 

“ You forget the sacred duty which has brought you hither,” . 
“Thanks, monseigneur, for reminding me of that duty. Since 
you are all powerful, pray, save my father ; see, I embrace your 
knees. I shall bless you all my days, I shall pray for you, monseig- 
neur, you hear the voice of a daughter who implores you for her 
father’s life.” • 

Cl^lia, you arc charmingly delicate ! ” 

“ One word, one only mooseigneur : Give me at least one ray 
of hope.” 
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“ Know this, CMlia, that you can rival every one with impunity^ 
even the daughters of the noble and proud. All must bow down 
before your refulgent beauty.” 

“ My father is so good, monsefgneur : he has been carried away- 
by an abuse of the words “ Liberty ” and “ Independence ” whiclv 
he was accustomed to hear shouted round and about him.” 

“ He mi^st be happy to have such a loving daughter.” 

“ Monseigneur, I must tell you my father is an honest man, the 
crime he is accused of is not a great one ; he has uttered the words 
as others did : a spy accidently overhead him and he was arrested 
and dragged here to face death, my poor father ! ” 

“ Clelia, do you wish him live ? ” 

“ Do I wish it ? ” 

“ Would you love him, who saves your father ? ” 

“ With all the force of my soul ; I am ready to die for him 
even if it be necessary.” 

“ If his saviour wills you to live, on the contrary ; that you^ 
should live and share existence with him to be, whole world to- 
him in short.” 

No, no monsigneur, I don’t understand you, is it not so ?— 
Don't you propose a shameful, a dishonorable condition. Un-. 
deceive me ; no, I cannot believe it, ah I it is too infamous.” 

“ A dishonorable condition ? Take care Clelia, you arc pro- 
nouncing the death warrant of your father,” 

Oh! it is too odious! Do you know that my father would 
be dishonored ? His first thought would be to seek out my 
seducer and plunge a dagger into his heart. A thousand times 
he has told me so, and I have known him to be a man of his 
word.” 

Silenced by the vehemence of the young girl, the unknown 
remained quiet for a few seconds. In a dry and harsh voice, which 
almost waved through anger and annoyance, he then spoke — 

“ These are threats against me, eh ? I despise them. Either thou 
art mine Clelia, or thy father will be led to his doom, his bones- 
and members being previously crushed by tortures.” 

“By torture I ah! heavens...” “ Trembled now, you foolish 
toy. You have put your feet in this place ; have you any idea 
how yoi| are going to leave it ? ” 

“ Oh ! as for myself, it is of no oonsequence ! ” 

Of more consequence than ypu may dream of. Do you know 
that you are a Republican’s daughter, that you have taken 
part ill his machinations, that you have prehaps encouraged bim» 
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The Holy Council has before this coti 4 cmned to death many who 
never committed as much as that.** 

'‘If my father must die, I prefer to die also'* 

“ Remember, however, that the torture precedes the execution. 
Think ' of your soft bones crushed and scattered under the 
inexorable pressure of vices and levers. Think of the devouring 
flames leaping up and licking with its incisive kisses that beauti* 
fully white and nacreous skin. The torturers will seize you, cut 
off your long hair ; they will strip you of your clothes, and you 
have to struggle and argue with them naked, without your veil, 
pulled about by rough and knotted fingers, while the pinchers 
are reddening that would bite into your flesh.” 

" Executioners, torturers of women, ministers of religion, of peace, 
I spit in your face with disgust. Come ! have me arrested, or 
else let me depart hence that I may denounce the infamies of 
St. Peter.” 

“ Do you know His Holyness ? ” “ Do you believe it possible 

to do all you like so easily ? ” “ Also ! no, I am feeble, thus 

aimed ; therefore it is that I am at your feet,*' 

“ I wish I could forget your fault and your crime ; but it is 
necessary that you be mine. The tortures with which I have 
threatened you, you will see applied to your father ; when you 
think, he has suffered enough, that he has blasphemed enough in 
his pain and anguish, you have to make a sign only, and all will 
be stopped ; but you know the price of it.” Clelia fell back with- 
out replying. 

The unknown rung a bell. Two chambarlains appeared. ” Take 
this female,” said he in a tone of command, '■ and* conduct her 
by the subteranean passage to the prison of the Santo Uffizio** 


THE SANTO UFFIZIO. 

1 1 . 

The palace of the Vatican is the residence of the Pope during 
winter. Situated near the bacilic of St. Peter, its enormous mass 
covers a considerable extent of ground. 

It is more an agglomeration of heterogeneous constructions than 
an edifice erected one stroke. Every Pope has added, following 
his own fancy, one a wing, another a wall or pile, to this gigantic 
palace which contains the population of a town. 

According to an author who has recently published a mono- 
graph on the Vatican, it contains 13000 Chambet^ in which of 
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course, are included the subterranean^ passages, two hundred stair- 
cases leading to different storeys, and 40 ventilations to facilitate 
the interior circulation of air. 

Here live that motley population of soldiers, monks, sacristans, 
footmen, guards, priests, sbirri, bullis, &c. Heavy gilded carriages, 
painted with curious de vices, encumbered by domestics adorned 
in lace and gold, may be seen drawn by four plumed horses in 
the public drives, dragging about, in his indolence and pride, some 
cardinal dressed in silk and precious stuffs, with a constellation 
of diamonds and jewelry about his person. Gaily dashes he on to 
pay his court, to St. Peter, splashing with dirt ragged village cure 
of the sordid monk as he passes them by. 

Swiss soldiers, harnessed in the yellow and red costume of the 
sixteenth century, are posted here and there as sentinels, with 
ciiiras and helmet, and halberd in hand. 

The number of people who play their respective parts in the 
Papal palace is considerable. There is no other sovereign prince 
who-^upports so many idlers under the most spacious and 
grotesque pretexts. 

The burlesque is carried to the point of doubling functions. The 
holder of one office is somehow in exact correspondence with the 
holder of another. There are private scavengers, private cooks, 
and private scullions besides ordinary scullions ; everything is in 
keeping with this idea. 

We easily understand why the Papal government is so eager for 
pray when we remember that the army of idlers she has to main- 
tain exceeds by a great deal any similar class in the whole of 
Christendom. 

Between the Vatican and the fort of the Holy Angel is an 
immense convent founded by the Dominicans at the period when 
the Inquisition was at the height of its power: this is called the 
palace of the Santo Uffizio. 

The events which we are relating took place in May 1850, two 
years previously the French Revolution of 1848 had given an 
impetus to the Republicans of Italy. Rome followed the move- 
ment under the energetic impulse of Mazzini. The power of the 
Pope gave way before the legitimate aspirations 'of the people, and 
the Romans for a moment believed that the dawn of liberty was 
about to break. 

At this period the new government had erected, in the convent 
.of the Dominicans, the appliances and engines of the national 
artillery, Then were to be observed, in the subterranean prisons 
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of this hordtrfe dwelHng, sdhttsr^ I^tftah' b6hed,g^V{ng the piece more 
the air of a cemeteiy than that of sc pn^n. The instraments of tor* 
ture were all hung round and looked elO()ueot in their mute hottor. 

' Later, thanks to the intervention of Louis Napolean, General 
Oudinot at the head of the French army, entered Rome and re« 
establishi»l'the pontifical authority. • 

France has been made to pay bitterly for this crime. Her 
chastiser is known as Sedan. 

The presence of the Holy Office, or Santo Uffizio, are situated 
close to the Vatican. A subterranean passage connect them with 
the palace of the Popes. 

Through this passage the two chamberlains hurried Clelia Sho 
proceeded mechanically without the aid of the two men, stumbling 
every now and then. 

A few faces behind her followed the unknown conducted by 
two torch-bearers in scarlet gowns. His gait, -the way he carried 
his head, everything indicated the man accustomed to command 
and to be obeyed. He wore with grace and elegance his -black 
silk costume, consisting of a coat a la /saftcaise and ample, vest, 
and short breeches. A large mantle of black satin with broad 
cape covered his shoulders. 

After passing through several iron doors that grated on their 
hinges, they penetrated a vast hall with lofty arches and walls of 
hewn stone. 

The torch-bearers halted at the threshold, the two chamberlains 
deposited Clelia on a leather<seated chair and retired with a low 
salutation. 

The man with the black satin-mantle assured himsfilf that the 
door was well closed after which he approached Clelia seizing her 
by the hand. 

The latter made a gesture of horror. The man retired with* 
out remonstrating ; he waited. 

Obscurity and silence reigned in the vast hall. 

Right in front a square room was visible, through which the 
hellish flames could be discerned. They Increased and dispelled 
the previous^ darkness. 

Presently the hum of voices could be heard in the same direc* 
tion ; gradually they developed into a psalmody or plaintive 
chant. • ’ 

Almost maddened, with eyes preterttaturally wide from fright, 
Clelia looked at the flames which were ever iocreasiDg^ *she 
shuddered. Ignorance added to her terror. 
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The voices became more and more distinct Prayers fpr the 
dead were being chanted in the room before her. < 

Suddenly, a strident, heart-rending cry arose and was echoed. 

The mortuary hymns continued. The same . cry was repeated, 
and perhaps with greater anguish. 

^ This is too dreadful,” she cried, " what does it mean ?” 

Clelia could bear it no longer ; she rose from her seat 

The cry became a shriek, unmistakeably a human shriek, ^hich 
resounded throughout 

“ Do you wish to look ? ” demanded the man at her side with 
a sardonic ’ laugh ; “ well, look there before you.” Her eyes 
followed the direction indicated, and in a vast crypt situated just 
below was the dread tribunal. Her attention was arrested by 
a blazing brazier that stood in a corner, from which the flames 
leaped with activity as if from a furnace. From the roof hung a 
lamp with seven candles, which threw a lurid light through the 
room. 

White-robed penetents with the monks and cowl stood in a row 
these spectral figures contrasting with the blacken walls. These 
were the chanters, and their voices were funeral in the extreme. 

An immense silhowettC of Christ, larger than natural, bony, 
fleshless, and terrible, dominated the scene. 

Shortly after, Clelia perceived the figure of a man perfectly 
nude, who was chained to a massive bench, with his feet resting 
on an iron stool. Everything was ready. The feet of the martyr 
is now exposed to the action of the burning brazier. The other 
engines of torture, blocks, screws, and vices, are brought forward 
by a strong monk. They are adjusted. 

The man gives vent to a succession of horrible shrieks. 
dreadful odour of candle-grease and singed flesh pervades the 
place. 

A priest in surplice, with crucifix in hand, bends over the 
, martyr, and in a hypocritical voice, conjures him to denounce his 
accomplices of the crimes with which he is charged. 

The result not being satisfactory, the- torture is recommenced 
and there is a savage look of satisfaction in the eyes of the monk 
as the man emits a last, a supreme shriek of anguish and pain. 

, His bones are now broken, the blood flows freely, and all is over. 
The man is dead. 

In spite of her terror, Clelia did not lose a single incident of 
the spectacle-^suddenly she raised a piercing cryi which caused 
tormentors, priests, and penitents look up. 
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“ Oh I God have pity exclilfeiiid ' is my father’d- 

brother^ it is my unde Gert>niirid Mhddi' Vi^hdm these assassins 
have tortured to death.*' 

The marl vj^ith the black satin-cloak approaches her— 

‘‘You have not seen all as yet ?*’ 

The blocks and screws removed anti the irlsensible form of 
Geronimo Maddi is taken away to make room for another un- 
luitunate. 

A new victim was next stretched on the fatal block ; hfs 
limbs are squeezed, the screws are gradually tightened. The 
apparatus is being slowly adjusted. 

Clelia, gasping, almost suffocated, is unable to speak ; but the 
terrible presentiment which threatens to oppress her. She doubts, 

she hesitates “ Is it him ? ’* The lamp throws its reflection 

on the man’s face, the half-bald head from the sights of which 
hang patches of silver-hair. This time Clelia has had a good 
view of the man ; she tries to cry aloud, but some obstruction 
in the throat prevents her. Her limbs tremble under her ; She 
drops on her knees. The chief of the tormentors turns to the 
executioners. “ Be very careful, and let the flames gradually 
reach him.” 

Turning to the victim he addresses him— 

“ Name your accomplices, Tomaso Maddi ! “ denounce those 
infamous liberals, the enemies of our Holy religion ; otherwise 
you will die impenitent.” “ Tbjnk of the flames of hell which 
await you, and, in order that you may have a foretaste of the 
punishment that God has reserved for you in eternity^ the Holy 
office will first apply the test ordeal by fire, so that you may 
have an opportunity of not persisting in your sin and confessing 
all at the last moment.” 

Tomaso did not answer. Already the pallor of death over- 
spread his features ; but his look was firm and full of energy. 

“ In the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, 
commence ! ” shouted the head of the tribunal as a signal. 

“ The tormentors added solemnly Amen.” 

The penitents’ feet were brought'ncar the firy brazier, and the 
flames leaped about them joyfully ; with eyes dim from the sight 
before her, Clelia seized her throat with one of her hands as if to 
remove the obstruction that held her mute — yes ! there was no 
mistake ; it was her father. How was she to • put a sto^ to this 
inhuman procedure^ these dcvelish hangman ! Alas) she could 
not utter sound. 
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A groan at last came from her father. 

** Say Clelia 1 broke in her tempter, shall your father perish 7 " 

** Remember how the others have already suffered.'* 

“ No, enough I pardon I ” murmurrcd Clelia in. a broken voice. 

“ Then you accept the condition 1 ” 

“ Oh ! it is too odious 1^” 

“ Answer me quickly. Do you hear your father’s, groans ? " 

“ You will have to decide whether these are to become agonised 
shrieks. ” I accept all, everything — provided he may live, and is 
spared the cruel torture. 

The man with the black satin>mantle stepped forward and 
addresses the chief of the tribunal : — 

“ Christus Regnat ” he exclaims in a sonorous tone. 

At the sound of that voice, tormentors, monks, and penitents, 
inclined themselves with an expression of profound respect The 
block is removed. Tomaso is released from his dreadful position; 
and quietly taken away. The man seizes Clelia in his arms, and, 
intoxicated with passion, presses his sensuous lips to those of the 
young girl, who swoons away from mingled shame and disgust 

U. G. 


N, .0,— The Editor is not xesponuble for the facts contained in this article. 




FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

INDEPENDENT SECTION. 

II. 

It Is not possible for us to touch lightly on such an Important 
subject as the physical education of our women. Speaking of the 
Bengalees, the most intellectually advanced nation in India, and 
whose active co-operation is needed for the regeneration of our 
fatherland) general weakness of the race and the premature deaths 
of many of our reformers, orators and authors, have forced this 
subject into the attention of our leading men. Cut off at a com- 
paratively early period of their career Michael Madoo Sudun Dutt, 
Keshub Chander Sen, Kristo Das Paul, Harish Chander Mukherjf, 
Akshoy Coomar Dutt and some others, have left behind them a 
lesson which is replete with warnings to the present and future 
generations. Their glorious lives suddenly ended, prove what fear- 
ful risks we run by systematically neglecting our bodily welfare 
and giving too much employment to the brain. Each of them was 
great in his own sphere and would have done greater service to 
his country had they been spared. These warnings have not been 
given in vain. Of late, an attempt has been made •to impart 
physical education to our boys. But In spite of this education, 
in spite of the growing belief that no sound natural advancement 
is possible without strengthening the natural sinews, very little 
progress has been made to make our men and women strong. In 
Bengal, we commence to lose our manhood at an age, when in 
Europe one enters that period. As soon as we reach the fortieth 
year of our existence, some wasting malady begins to prey on our 
vitals and diverts our attention from the good of our country— the 
very object of our existence — to our own failing health. 

At this stage of national upheaving, a full blast of warning may 
be sounded that it is the strength of body alone that can support 
the nation in the arduous struggle for advancement in which they 
have manfully entered. Thought requires^action to propagate and^ 
feed it, and a sound desire followed bya hpaltby satisfaction, 
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promotes the health of man. The reverse holds true. D&appoint-- 
ment and despair produce a condition in the human constitutiont 
which bodily strength can alone xihpeL A nation^, which has. 
commenced to catch the first glimpse of national glory, can alone 
appreciate the tortures of a soul attempting to tear asunder the 
veil of darkness which enshrouds him. In these exertions,, strength 
of body is the main resource. 

With the advance of ctvilization, means are* being invented to 
relieve the body of much of its exertions which in days of old deve- 
loped and invigorated it The railways and other easy means of 
communication have relieved the body of these exercises, which 
our ancestors were compelled to undertake when those means were 
not in existence. In accomplishing distant journeys they had 
mainly to trust to their heels which supplied not a .small' measure 
of bodily exercise to our women. 

Before the whole country was pacified imder the bayonets of 
England, the conditions of life made our men and women strong. 
Nearly every house of a substantial Zemindar was a small fortress 
fairly well equipped with arms and men. The disturbed state of . 
the country kept him always prepared for a defensive and offensive 
struggle. The house itself was so constructed as to enable its 
master to successfully resist the attack of a band of dacoits or other 
hostile force. The men and the women living in the house, were 
lequired to possess considerable strength of body to defend when 
needed, their person or other houses. Every important village was 
the nucleus of a strong body of men called lattials who were ever 
ready to follow their leader in all sorts of hazardous undertakings. 
The women imitated their husbands and fathers in the strength of 
body they displayed and instances of feminine courage were not 
unfrequent. This picture if true in Bengal, was truer in other parts 
of India where effiminacy or bodily weakness was unknown. I 
can in this short article, only refer my readers to those instances 
of female heroism which have immortalized the history of Rajasthan. 
Blit under the pax Britannicay the whole country has quieted itself 
down to the peaceful avocations of a rifstic nature and feats of 
strength and valour are now unknown. These changed conditions 
in life have made our women the very reverse of what they 
should be. 

With this national emasculation have come even superstitious 
fears, prejudices and cowardice which have been the chief cause of 
pur national decadence. It has often been urged that the climate 
of Bengal plays an important i^rt in weakening the physique 
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of the ^o^le ^Bd that »0 amount of pb 3 ;^sieal education can 
neutralize the enervating influences of the climate. The theory, 
which is one of the inevitables for our national ruin, has gained 
many a supporter. And it is no wonder when we yield to all sorts 
of imaginary influences from those of a stone to a ^star* The ab- 
origines the Sonthals and others, who inhabit the hilly tracts 
of the Chutca-Nagpur plateau and where females are free, persons 
remarkably well-built — ^and strong worpen. These liveand grow 
under a more scorching sun and face a more enervating climate. 

The first condition of our becoming a strong nation is to make 
our women free. If we are determined to make our nation strong 
by giving a physical training to our boys alone, leaving our girls 
in the back-ground, our exertions will resemble those of a man who 
would become a swimmer without immersing his whole body into 
water. Packed up within the four walls of the zenana, at a time 
when her physical development attains a ripeness, her limbs can 
never acquire that robust healthiness which exercise and free 
play can alone bestow. The custom which consigns her whole 
life to restraints resembling those of a man in a convent, in 
regard to her intercourse with other men, has ihade her fearful 
and nervous to a degree which sadly interferes with the proper 
management of her household duties. She is perfectly helpless 
in the absence of the males on whom she entirely depends for 
her subsistence. She Joses the equanimity of her mind on the 
approach of danger and her helplessness spreads dismay through 
the household. Instead of becoming the support of the husband 
in seasons of war and wailing, she, in consequence of her physical 
weakness and ignorance, becomes a burden to him, afld on him 
devolves the twofold duties of tiding the disaster and of consoling 
his life. There can be no real happiness in a family like this. 

The most important cause which has made our women physical- 
ly weak, is early marriage. This pernicious system which has 
made the Hindus a weak nation, and which has accelerated their 
downfall, is more or less adopted by nearly all the races in Indi^ 
If origin may be traced to the middle-age, by which we mean 
the period which intervened between the Vedic and the Pouranic 
eras« They were first inculcated by the ordinances of Manu 
which formed at a later period ’the basis of the Smriti. Verse 88 
chap. IX ordinances of Inam says. • 

♦ “ To an excellent and handsome youth of the same class, let 
every man give his daughter in mariage according to law, even 
though she has not attained her age of eight years.*’ 
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The above doctrine formed the fotmdation-'Stone on which the 
fabric of the early marriag’e system with its various ramifica- 
tions — the creations of the subsequent development of the caste 
system was reared up. If that great law*giver and instructor 
of the Hindu nation had the faintest idea of the evil conse- 
quences which this doctrine would produce on his generations, 
he would not have framed this law. Marriage was considered 
a holy and religious union, and a twofold object was kept in 
view — (i) the continuance of progeny and (2) the social and 
religious happiness of the couple. It was considered eternal 
and indissoluble even by death. The idea of a civil contract 
never entered into the brain of our forefathers and they could not 
accept a graver view of the marriage covenant. Hence the idea 
very naturally came into the mind, that the father should per- 
form a religious act by making his daughter a free gift to an 
excellent bridegroom. In the later ages this doctrine of early 
marriage was emphasised in the Smrite and the giver of this 
gift was extolled in proportion as his gift was made betimes. 

In adult marriage, this idea of gift could not be carried out, as 
the girl would not be guided by her father's selection, we find in 
verse 92 of the same chapter the following. 

“ He, who takes to wife a damsel of full age, shall not give a 
nuptial present to her father ; since the father lost his dominion 
over her, by detaining her at a time when she might have been a 
parent.” # 

The only provision for adult-marriages which occur in the 
whole ordinances, is contained in verse 94 which says I 

“ A man, aged thirty years may marry a girl of twelve, if he 
find one dear to his heart : or a man of twenty-four years, a 
damsel of eight ; but if he finish his studentship earlier, and the 
duties of his next order would otherwise be impeded let him 
marry immediately.” 


K. P. SIRKAR. 
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Thk National Congress has been a stock-theme of discourse and 
declamation during specially the last two years ; and so much 
has been written and said on it that we cannot help in our 
attempt to unfold its principles and set forth its utility treading 
on what may justly be called beaten path. Very little can be 
said on what has already become a hackneyed topic, and all that 
can be attempted with any degree of success is a remme of the 
varieties of thought to which it has given rise, or their clear exposi» 
tion under distinct heads. 

That the National Congress is an important institution, preg- 
nant with issues of the most momentous character, goes without 
saying. It is indeed a gieat movement, and its greatness may be 
proved by the greatness of the interests it represents, and the 
greatness of its scope and object. But another line of argu- 
ment may be adopted to set forth its real greatness, the line of 
argument which turns upon the hinge of the greatness of the 
opposition it has succeeded in stirring up,— succeeded we mean, 
not by its own efforts, but by virtue of what may be called its 
momentum. It is the fashion in some quarters to represent the 
National Congress as a very insignificant movement initiated by 
a coterie of grievance-mongers and place-hunters, and likely there- 
fore to perish as soon as the craziness of its foundations is expos- 
ed, If this is' a correct representation, if the institution is un« 
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worthy of notice or simply contemptible, why make so great a' 
fuss about it. Why raise a tempest in a tea-pot ? Why get up 
gigantic meetings and monster demonstrations against it ? Why 
move heaven and earth to crush a worm or throw the Indian ocean 
into commotion to drown a fly ? The truth is the opponents of 
^the National Congress are wiser in their day and generation than 
they appear or ostensibly are. They have an uneasy sense of its 
importance, and the massiveness of the opposition they are leaving 
no stone unturned to stir up is a proof of the ill-concealed fear 
with which they contemplate its rise and growth and its growth 
has been marvellous indeed. It began its career only about 
four years ago in the great city of Bombay with considerably less 
than a hundred Delegates, but the number increased to over three 
hundred and fifty when the Congress was hdd in Calcutta a year 
after, and to about six hundred when it was recently held in 
Madras. And this year arrangements are being made for the 
entertainment at Allahabad of at least a thousand Delegates ! 
Indeed so rapid has been its growth that restrictive rules fitted 
to check its devlopments into unmanageable proportions are de- 
manded and under consideration. 

Besides had the National Congress been so insignificant as it is 
fashionable in some quarters to represent it, it would have been 
crushed by this time. Some men of great influence are distinguish- 
ing themselves in various parts of the country by avowed hos- 
tility to it; and it is a w^ll -known fact that a very large class 
of gentlemen of even greater influence arc secretly opposed to 
it. All that could have been done to quash a movement like 
the Congress in its incipient stages of development or to nip it 
in the bud has been done both ostensibly and surreptitiously. 
What is the result ? Opposition is only strengthening the move- 
ment Like the sapling shaken by storms, it is growing in 
vitality, in consistency, in strength of cont .xture or hardness of 
fibre ; and to-day it is all things considered, stronger than it was 
when its opponents began their career of vehement opposition. 
The increase of life and vigor it is receiving from the storm of 
opposition avowedly raised to paralyze it or bring on its utter 
collapse is a proof of its germinal, if not fully developed greatness. 
What is the source of the vitality it has shown or the abiding 
vitality it bids fair to show ? What is the fountain of the life' 
blood that flows through the veins of the institution? Justice, 
that sacred principle which is inherently fitted to triumph, which 
goes forth in all the magnitude of its innate energy conquering 
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and to conquer. It is true that we live in a world which may 
justly be described as anomalous to the very core ; and we at times, 
see in the course of providence justice overcome or neutralized, 
by injustice, Israel fleeing before Ai. But its defeat or collapse 
is apparent, not real, and so long as God reigns its ultimate 
victory is only a question of time. Justice in the long run* 
prevails and cannot but prevail, and so long as the claims of 
the Congress are characterised, as they undoubtedly now are, 
by justice and equit>, the Association will and cannot but triumph. 
Its life is evolved so to speak, from, or rather intimately eonnected 
with the sacred principle of justice it embodies, and illustrates in 
its deliberations and prayers ; and as the latter is permanent 
and all-conquering, the former cannot but be so. 

The National Congress is not merely invincible but* positively 
indestructible. What . is after all the National Congress but the 
visibly tangible embodiment of current, or rather prevalent as- 
pirations ? It has not created these aspirations, has not added 
to or subtracted from them. Glance over its prayers, and you 
will recognize nothing new in them. For instance it prays for a 
fair share in the administration of the country, and the prayer 
used to be offered up with importunity and persistency before 
it sprang into existence. Some reform in the constitution of 
the Indian Legislatures is another of its prayers and it was ad- 
vocated with warmth and enthusiasm when the institution was 
in the womb of time. The obliteration of invidious race dis- 
tinctions, such as are brought to the front in the Arms* Act, 
is one of the objects it has in view ; and it is not nece.ssjiry to 
repeat that these were vehemently denounced and decried long 
before the idea of the Congress flashed on the minds of its 
originators. The truth is that the National Congress is an or- 
ganic outgrowth from the aspirations created and matured with- 
in the precincta of our country by Western culture under the 
fostering care of the British Government. Suppose the National 
Congress is destroyed, what then ? Are the aspirations from which 
it has sprung, and to which it gives definiteness of shape and 
vividness of color, extinguished along with it ? If not, they 
will spontaneously, nay irresistibly, embody themselves in or 
develop into other organizations similar to it These is no killing 
the National Congress. The literature of the country— the le- 
gendary portion of it brings forward a hero whose name 
Rakta-bij, which is being interpreted Blood-seed. Why has this 
hero such a name ? He is so called, or designate^ by this name 
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because hi’s blood, like the blood of martyrs which is said to bcf 
the seed of the Church, is the seed of heroes. Every drop 
of his blood that falls on the ground gives birth, to a hundred 
heroes like himself ! The National Congress is Rakta-bij, or i^ 
what the fabulous giant is said to have been. Slash it, chop 
• it, mirrce it, drive your sword through its bare bosom, but 
remember that every drop of its blood shed by you will give 
birth to a hundred Congresses like itself! 

It is not at all difficult to prove that the National Congress is 
in perfect harmony with the genius of the age, and the spirit of 
progressive development ushered in and matured by our Rulers 
tltemselves. That it meets the* requirements of the time and at 
the same time indicates progress of the genuine type the following 
considerations will make manifest : — 

!• The Congress is the cohesive principle, or one of the 
principles of cohesion which the country under its present cir- 
cumstances peremptorily demands, and the spirit of the age calls 
into vigorous play. One of its avowed objects is to weld the 
heterogeneous elements of the Vast population of the country 
into a unity, a homogeneous whole, a nationality ; and an attempt 
to realize such a consummation is by no means too soon made. 
The past history of the country is fraught with the dire conse- 
quences of what may in an important sense be called universal 
disunion. What it gives prominence to is anarchy resulting from 
race-set against race, nation against nation, people against people, 
and from clans and septs, orders and classes, professions and guilds 
at loggerheads with one another. Who cart describe the fury 
with which race antagonisms and class hatreds have raged in the 
country for ages untold or enumerate the feuds and fights the 
tumults and turmoils, the commotions and convulsions, the wars, 
the depredations, the ‘calamities and the all but endless train of 
troubles to which they have given birtli. They only who have 
gone through the mazes of internecine warfare of which the 
history of our unfortunate country mainly consists,— they only 
who have traced, as it were, the rivers of fratricidal blood shed by 
Indian races at war with one another can adequately appreciate 
the rest we experience under the shade of the British Government. 
Now the inflammatory elements of our national life are held 
under proper restraint, its underlying Vein of disunion is prevented 
from displaying its bitter fruits by a power by which it has been 
made to conceal itself, as it were, in the caves and dens of the 
earth. The race antagonisms and class animosities have not 
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been extinguished, but theif development into disturbances and 
disasters is effectively checked. .But the external check has yet 
to be converted into an internal principle, the adventitious 
constraints artd restraints into an indwelling motive power 
or in plainer terms what is a mere accident has to be changed 
into an essential feature of our national life. And this gigantic 
task has been begun by the National Congress. It is very easy 
to laugh at its root-principle of our national unification, at the 
idea of Hindus and Mussulmans, Moguls, Pathans, ^ Eusufzaess, 
Sikhs and Marhattas in fraternal union and communion with the 
despised Bengali ; and the apparent impracticability of the fusion 
contemplated may be expatiated upon with merriment and mirth. 
But none but idiots can deny that the consummation is desirable \ 
and the fusion already realized or rather indicated by the National 
Congress proves to a demonstration that it is realisable. 

Who can read the history of the country, and notice the dire 
consequence of the tnritbiis of disunion under which it has groan- 
ed for ages untold, if not since the beginning of diys, without 
recognising the desirability of the union contemplated by the 
National Congress? The aim of the British Government, guided 
as it is by the loftiest of principles, cannot but be such union, but 
it cannot possibly effect it without the aid of the children of the 
soil, or that of the foremost amongst them. Dread of power may 
bring about, an apparent if not mock union ; but a real amalgama- 
tion of races and nations scp?>ratcd by broad lines of ethnological dis- 
tinction, and passing through varied stages of culture, cannot be 
effected by flashing swords and bristling bayonets. j\n inner prin- 
ciple of cohesion is needed — a chord of sympathy thrilling or vibrat- 
ing through the framework, so to speak, of the entire population 
can do what bullets and bombshells miserably fail to accomplish, 
A movement towards our national unification originated by our- 
selves, insignificant it may be at the start but su.sceptible of 
expansion till it becomes co-extensive with the country is the only 
thing fitted to foreshadow the complete realization of an integra- 
tion to which the disintegrating forces at work will thoroughly 
succumb. And such a movement has been inaugurated by the 
National Congress, and those who are not hostile to the interests 
of the country cannot but sympathise in it ; while its true friends 
of all nationalities hail it widi unmistakable demonstrations of joy. 

Nor does the Congress fall into the egregious mistake of 
supposing or representing the boon sought as instantaneously' 
attainable. Sir Herbert Edwarcb related a very amusing story 
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amid tremendous outbursts of laughter in the grand Missionary' 
Meeting with which the first Missionary Conference ever held in* 
England was crowned. When the telegraphic wires were mounted 
in the Punjab, a number of men sat in solemn conclave to as- 
certain what their meaning was. Various opinions were express- 
ed, but rthe> did not satisfy' the assembled enquirers. One of 
them, however, wiser than the rest, volunteered the following 
satisfactory explanation : — “ When this wire-system is completed 
Government will pull the wire and the whole country will be 
Christianized 1 The Congress is not characterized by such 
exuberance of wisdom, and it docs not believe that as soon as 
one of the great orators of the country, a Surendra or a Kali 
charan has delivered an oration on the desirability of union, our 
national unification will be an accomplished fact. It knows that 
great events flow from small beginnings ; and all that it boasts 
of having acconaplished is what may be called laying the founda- 
tion-stone of a small beginning ! Its lips quiver, its hands trem- 
ble, its knees totter as it contemplates the gigantic proportions of 
the task before it ; but its faith is strong, and that sustains it amid 
the criticisms and sarcasms which are pouring in torrents on its de- 
voted head. 

Again is not the idea of unification in accord with the genius 
of the age ? The unification of races is in fact the order of the 
day in the civilized world. During the last few years wc 
have .seen realized a United Italy, United Germany, and 
a United France ; and indeed schemes of territorial aggrandise- 
ment are in these days justified by an appeal to the principle of 
national unification ; and our countrymen are, in agitating for its 
introduction into the country and gradual expansion, simply bow- 
ing to the prevalent sentiments of the age. And they notice in 
the signs of the times what is eminently fitted to animate them 
with hope. The first steps towards our national unification have 
been taken. In the civilized world there arc subjections of all 
the scattered branches of a nation to one Government, and their 
training under a uniform system of laws, and specially under a 
uniform system of education. The country has already been 
brought under the umbrella^ to adopt a well-known native phrase 
and is being fast unified under a scheme of legislation, more or less 
uniform and under a system of education uniform in its essential fea- 
tures, if not in its details. And certain ideas are afloat, which cannot 
but exercise a unifying influence; such as the essential unity of the 
great human family, the brotherhood of man, the necessity of coal- 
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escence and co-operation, or that of subordinating individual or local 
interests to the requirements of broad patriotism. But even if these 
lofty ideas were set aside, the scheme of unification would by no 
means prove abortive. Even the principle of self-love or self-interest 
would facilitate its development or expansion. The varied races 
are slowly but surely perceiving Jthat their varied political in- 
terests are inseparably bound up, and that union on their part 
is essential to success in all their attempts to raise themselves 
from a lower to a higher platform of privilege or political life 
Union in religious or social matters, however necessary, is under 
present circumstances an impossibility in their case ; but com- 
munity of interest renders their political amalgamation practi- 
cable. And they are being united in proportion as education 
advances in conjunction with the civilization associated with it ; 
and the union in their case will prove a stepping-stone to higher 
and more glorious unions. 

But not only are the breaches by which the National Body is 
furrowed to be closed up, but the all but impassable gulf between 
the rulers and the ruled must be bridged ; and therefore the 
National Congress is not aftaid to call European and Eurasian 
gentlemen to cordially join it, and aid its deliberations with their 
superior wisdom and larger experience. But these favored classes 
have to make a sacrifice before they begin a move towards it. 
The National Congress has raised the banner of political equality, 
and cannot stultify itself by standing up for class distinctions, 
exclusive privileges, partial legislation or one-sided develop- 
ment. The favoured classes must bow to its principles, and 
sacrifice whatever is calculated to perpetuate galling distinctions,^ 
But fortunately they are not called upon to sacrifice anything 
fitted to endanger their position in the country or circumscribe 
prestige. They are only called upon to shake off that which 
tends to demoralize them. Nothing demoralizes a community 
so much as the possession of exclusive privileges ; and those 
possessed by them have tended to develope as was again and again 
affirmed with emphasis by Bishop Cotton and has often been 
affirmed by many persons as liberal-minded as he was, “ the 
tyrannical elements ” of their character. Slavery in America did 
a twofold mischief, — it demoralized those by whom it was per- 
petrated, the owners of slaves, as well as those who were its 
victims, the slaves themselves. And the principle of demoraliza- 
tion slavery embodies, differ in degree, not in kind, froni that em- 
bodied io partial legislation or exclusive rights an(j privileges ; 
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and deterioration of character, more or less complete, is the result 
of the latter as well as of the former. 

But will a united India be a source of weakness or strength 
to the Government ? It may be either the one or the other. If 
our Government were based on injustice, as it is not, if it were 
determined at all cost to live fpr a class, to maintain monopolies, 
class legislation and invidious distinctions, or to perpetuate our 
national degradation by artificial means, its best policy would 
certainly be — Divide and Conquer ; as a United people would 
only shake it to its foundations and smash it to atoms ! But the 
principles of our Government are of the highest order, and as it 
has made up its mind first to secure to the country the glorious 
fruits of progress, and then to make progress only with it, to 
expand as its intelligence unfolds, and to rise from lower to higher 
stages of revolution as it does, it need not be afraid of the com- 
plete success aimed at by the National Congress. Such union 
will be the nation’s strength, and the nation’s strength will be its 
strength. The Government has only to complete what may be 
called its work of self-domestication, to identify itself thoroughly 
with the people, and to lay aside its foreign garb and character, 
or in simpler terms the Government has only to allow its lofty 
principles, the most glorious principles of the age, to guide it, and 
the political regeneration of the country will be its crown of 
triumph, not an ignominious defeat ! 

Secondly the Congress is a source of beneficent not revolutionary 
changes. Its guiding principle or avowed object is in phraseology 
canonized in these days evolution not revolution. The remedies it 
suggests fur the tliseases of the body politic are by no means vio- 
lent, — a fact clearly brought out by the nature of the Resolutions it 
has passed and scattered broadcast in the country. It is not a social- 
istic or communistic organisation, and it does not agitate for the 
annihilation of religion, the extinction of monarchies and aristo- 
cracies, the abolition of the laws of property, the degeneration of 
marriage into promiscuous intercourse, and the re-construction of 
society on the basis of an equality as unjust as it is unattainable. 
Nor does the Congress stand up for Fenian methods of accom- 
plishing its objects, such as boy-cotting, moon-lighting, defiance 
of law and ord-er, illegal meetings, street affrays, secret associa- 
tions and murders perpetrated in brqad daylight. The storm of 
Opposition raised might lead the public to look upon its advocates 
and supporters as a hand of rioters whom it is the duty of every 
well-organised Government to immure in dungeons, if not to hang,. 
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ilraw and quarter ! Its deniands, however, are reasonable, and 
its modus optfandi thoroughly constitutional. Its resolutions are 
chafactcrised by a moderation which even its enemies cannot help 
commending^ The area of reform they embrace is by no means 
broader than the altered circumstances of the country justify, and 
petitions and memorials are the only Weapons the Congress 
utilizes and recommends. Why then this outburst of opposition ? 
Are the opponents of the Congress prepared to deny the reason- 
ableness of its prayer for a little reform in the constitution of the 
Legislative Councils, for a little share in the administration of 
the country, for a little change in the procedure which is admit- 
tedly fitted to make the Police an engine of oppression in the 
hands of unscrupulous people, for a little relaxation of an 
Act which affixes the stigma of disloyalty to a loyal people and 
perpetuates moreover invidious race distinctions ? That they are 
not, may be proved by one circumstance. They never bring for- 
ward arguments to set forth the unreasonableness of its demands. 
They leave this short and easy way behind, and content them- 
selves with declamations and denunciations. They stir up religi- 
ous animosities, race antagonisms, and prejudices and hatreds, 
and they think that they have succeeded in demonstrating the 
righteousness of their cause if they have moved heaven and earth 
to render the poor Bengalee odious ! Let us repeat that the 
changes advocated by the growing institution are reasonable and 
peremptorily demanded by the altered circumstances of the 
country. 

Is it difficult to prove that some change in the machinery of 
state is peremptorily demanded by the altered conditions of life 
in India ? Herbert Spencer's definition of Life, slightly modified, 
is applicable to political as well as physical life. Why we say 
dightly nwdified an analysis of the definition will make manifest. 
Life according to it is the adjustment of internal to externa! con- 
ditions. Here the adaptiveness is in the organism, and mutability 
in the environment. The environment changes owing to causes . 
immanent in it, and all that the organism docs is to adapt itself 
to its modifications. Of, in plainer terms, the changes in the 
shifting environment produce corresponding changes in the or- 
ganism, not vice versa. In political life the reverse of this may, 
be realized, and changes in the organism may demand and 
necessitate changes in the environments, or the internal conditic^pr 
may be so modified as to render some modification in the external 
conditions absolutely necessary. The country or the portion of it 
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influenced or rather revolutionized by Western culture has had 
its internal conditions noticeably changed. The educated natives 
have not studied the history of the world in vain. Their 
knowledge of Grecian history with its arts, sciences and philosophy 
flour shing under the shade of Governments more or less popular ; 
of Roman history vvitlv its scries of Plebeian fights against Pa- 
trician exclusiveness crowned with an equality as complete as 
is attainable in this world ; of English history and its thrilling 
^nd by no means bloodless struggles between liberty and pre- 
rogative terminating in the preponderance of the one over the other 

their knowledge of the tendency of modern history to 

territorial enlargement, unification of nationalities, centralization 
of power and resource, limitation — may we not say extinctio}i ? — 
of absolute power by constitutional checks and representative 
institutions, elevation of the despised demos, is not liuitlcss. The 
great scenes of history and the greater scenes now being enacted 
under their eyes have revolutionised their political convictions, 
enkindled in them the flame of large desires and lofty ambitions, 
5 »nd made them anxious to enhance the welfare of their country 
by devoting their undivided energies to the great work of its 
political emancipation, or rather by facilitating by their individual 
exertions the work of emancipation initiated by the Government 
itself. If a marked change is noticeable anywhere on the surface 
of the globe, it is noticeable in their internal conditions ; and all 
that the Government is respectfully and constitutionally request- 
ed to do is to adapt itself to Uie mental revolution accomplished 
by the intellectual forces it has itself most generously brought in. 

The Congress in the third place is a lever fitted to raise the 
country on one side and the Government on the other. This is 
a bold assertion, but it is unexceptionably accurate. The ruling 
classes are scarcely aware of the virtue which goes out of their 
presence in the country. They are, consciously or unconsciously, 
willingly or in spite of themselves, exercising a civilising influence 
, over us, as a people. Their intelligence and pluck together with 
their improved modes of thought and habits of life constitute them 
in a semi-civilized country like India an uplifting power, and 
they cannot but attract us towards that fusion with them which 
many them contemplate with a shudder. They have already 
detached a huge block from .the population of the country and 
brought it up nearly to the level of the civilization they them-^ 
selves occupy ; and has proved an uplifting power* Before 
long it will tkaw up another block to its prominence of position. 
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and then another block, and then another, till the whole country 
will stream up, so to speak, to the lofty platform occupied by the 
National Congress. It ought not to be forgotten that the Congress 
is associated with a political propaganda, not like what has mord^ 
than once sent war and devastation through the fair provinces 
of Europe, not like what is now making Ireland a scene of riotous 
extravagance, but a propaganda which in ways peaceful and by 
methods slow but sure is spreading knowledge such as is .sure to* 
lead to a proper appreciation of the blessings conferred on the 
country by the Government, and a desire to make them the basia 
of its gradual political regeneration. The whole country is being 
divided into districts under the auspices of the Congress and 
Missionaries are being sent abroad to indoctrinate the popular 
mind in the ideas and principles by which it is animated. And these 
ideas and principles are moral levers which will and cannot but lift 
up the masses of our countrymen to the degree of intelligence and 
refinement attained by the educated claisses in genera!. In this 
way civilization has advanced in Christendom, and in this way 
progress is to be made in this country also. The down- 
ward filtration theory of progress may be laughed at^ but the 
history of civilisation in the world proves to a demonstration 
that it has passed from the region of provisional hypotheses into 
that of proved generalization. 

But how is the Congress to raise the Government also from 
lower to higher stages of development ? The idea of a puny insti- 
tution like the Congress proving a source of improvement to a 
Government based on the loftiest of principles, and guided by 
intelligence and culture of the broadest tyi>c may at ffrst sight 
appear preposterous. But in this, as in many other cases, our 
first thoughts arc not the best The progressive development of 
a nation means the progressive development of its government, 
our enemies themselves being our witnesses. What after all is 
the gist of their objection to the National Congress ? They can- 
not deny that its aims are praiseworthy, that its rr>ethods are cons- . 
titutional, and that its petitions arc reasonable or legitimate in the 
abstract* Their cry against tt, barring of course the charges of 
sedition which though even in their own opinion false they bandy 
backwards and forwards only with a view to bring it into disrepute, 
is— the country is not ripe for it 1 But the ' spread of intelU* 
gence, a work which the Congress is doing zealously and biefs 6ff 
to do with even greater zeal and enthusiasm, will even in their 
opinion make the country ripe for the institution and the political 
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changes it prays for. And these changes will not only improve 
the country but bring up the Government from a lower to a higher 
stage of development The present form of our Government is 
Jiot a finality, — the Government is only passing through its inci- 
pient stages of evolution* A military despotism may be a crown 
of glory to Great Britain so long as we continue in a state of 
tutelage ; but if it does not contemplate self-reform or expand into 
higher forms in proportion as the nation grows into mature man- 
hood, it will be a lasting blot on the escutcheon of that great land. 
Its own history has been that of an evolution from military des- 
potism into the fairest of constitutions the world has seen, and 
this evolution has partly grown out of and partly helped forward 
the expansion of its national mind, or the growth of its intellectual 
life. And the Indian Government will under its guidance lay aside 
its despotic garb, and put on the robe of constitutional excellence 
in proportion as the advancement of knowledge in the country 
renders such self-reform on its part absolutely necessary. And 
therefore if the Congress succeed, as it certainly bids fair to dov 
in raising the country, or rather in helping the Government to raise 
the country in intelligence and knowledge, it will necessarily raise 
the Government — what appears preposterous at first sight be- 
comes reasonable when deeply pondered ! 

As our object is to emphasize the broad, salient points, one more 
remark will suffice, viz that the Congress is a centre of patriotic 
enthusiasm, such as has neve^ been witnessed in this land. The 
patriotic meetings that are now being held over the country, the 
preparations made, the subscriptions raised, the committees orga- 
nized and the Missionaries sent abroad, — these all bespeak a unity 
of purpose, a firmness of determination and an ardour of zeal, 
the growth of which no friend of India can contemplate without 
satisfaction. Confining our attention to one city, Lucknow , of 
which we can speak as eye-witnesses, the ferment which has 
pervaded all ranks of its people dtiring the last two or three months, 

, may be compared to the excitement which prevails In England 
during a general election or in America when a President and his 
Assistant have to be nominated and elected. The excitement of 
the Madras meetings had scarcely subsided ere Sir Syud Ahmad's 
now notorious speech was delivered at Lucknow in a crowded 
tweeting* The object the Great Syud had in view was to quash 
the Congress, create a disunion between Hindus and Mahomedans, 
and advocate the rights of those who ^Mined with Dukes and Earls.’^ 
But if he had foreseen the results which have since been displayed 
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he would not, we believe, have so rashly j’uflfiped into the troubled 
waters. The friends of the Congress, both^ Hindu and Hahomedan, 
rose up as otie man, and monster meetings and monster demons- 
trations have been the order of the day. Two open-air meetings 
of gigantic proportions have been held on the prenr>ises of Mr. 
Hamid Ali, Barrister- at- Law, — the first with an attendance of 
about fifteen hundred and the second of two thousand and both 
representing fairly the nobility, wealth, respectability and intelli- 
gence of the town — and Resolutions in favor of Congress have 
been adopted with acclamation. A special meeting of the Bankers 
of Lucknow, and one of Mahomedans under the presidency of a 
Prince of Oudh with an attendance of about fifteen hundred 
have also been convened with a similar object. The meetings 
held by the opposite party have with one exception been miser- 
ably small and insignificant, and whatever has been realized in 
these meetings, perfect unanimity or community of sentiment and 
feeling has not. The exception is a monster meeting of butchers,, 
tailors and domestics got up by designing men by means of false 
religious alarms, and its intelligence may be gauged by the fact 
that one of these worthies said in the hearing of the writer,, 
when questioned about Congress, “ the Congress is Hamid Ali 
and another expressed his wonder that the Pandit whose name 
was Congress was not present. The enthusiasm originally flowed 
into Lucknow from Allahabad, and it is moving on in an ever 
broadening stream to bless and fertilize other cities and towns. 
There is no killing the Congress ! 

Numerous objections have been advanced against the Congress^ 
but we will content ourselves with taking notice of a couple of 
them, the first based on the name it has assumed and the second on 
its exclusiveness and the enthu.siasm noticeable within the range 
of subjects it has fixed for discussion. Why, it has been said, call it a 
National Congress when the masses of our countrymen are not 
even aware of its existence. That the Congress represents the 
educated classes, not the masses, may be admitted ; but • the 
admission does not militate against the august name by which 
it is designated. Surely a movement which has succeeded in 
enlisting the sympathy of the thinking portion of the population 
of the country, and which is being rendered more and more 
popular day by day, and which 'moreover is sure to be upheld by 
the masses as soon as their eyes are opened to the benefits if is 
calculated to confer, has a right to be called national. Add to 
this the fact that its aims are national in the strictest sense of the 
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term. Its Resolutions contemplate the welfare of the whole 
country, not of a race, nation, clan or community. One of them 
is eminently fitted to set forth its disinterestedness, we mean the 
one which prays for the exemption from the vexatious Income 
Tax of all those whose income falls short of a thousand rupees 
a year.. It is clear as noon'day that the incomes of almost all 
the Delegates present werc above the line of exemption marked 
out ; and the anxiety shown proceeded from a desire on their part 
to subordinate their individual interests to those of the people at 
large. This may also be said of their prayer for exemption under 
particular conditions from the operation of tlic Arms* Act, a prayer 
avowedly offered for the benefit of the masses, who living as 
they do in districts infested by wild beasts, need arms foi* purposes 
of self-defence. 

Why, again it has been said, exclude social subject.s from its 
deliberations and discussions. On the same principle on which* 
doctrinal questions and those appertaining to ecclesiastical shib- 
boleths are excluded from union meetings among Christians. Why" 
exclude these topics of interest from Christian reunions ? Simply 
because they would, if introduced, form apples of discord and 
thereby defeat the very object these meetings have in view. In 
a similar manner social questions prematurely introduced into the- 
Congress meetings would only create discord and defeat their 
object. * But arc not tlie sores on the social body even more fes^ 
tering than those on the body politic ? Yes — but it is a sound 
principle to begin where cure is practicable, believing that when 
the curative process is begun and carried on no diseased spot will 
be left intact. Progress, it should not be forgotten, is a unity or 
what may be called an ubiquitous force ; and when progress is 
realized in one department its healthy influence in others also is 
and cannot but bo felt. The nation cannot make true progress 
in politics without being dragged, as it were, forward in tlie direc- 
tion of .social and even religious development ; as political 
life cannot be separated by impassable dines of demarcation from 
social and religious life. 

Before we conclude it is desirable to raise the question— what 
should be the attitude of Missionaries towards the National Con- 
gress? So far as Native Preachers and Native Chri.stians in 
general are concerned it is too late tb raise such a question. They 
have chosen their side and cast in their lot with the Congress. The 
Madras meetings represented their community as fairly (perhaps 
oterc than fairly) as any community in the country. Between thirty 
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or forty of the Delegates present were Native Christians elected not 
by their own community, but by Hindus and Mussulmans, who 
in this matter have shown a breadth of sentiment worthy of the* 
highest praise. One of the Resolutions adopted was moved by 
Mr. Subramania, a Native Christian Barrister-at-Law, and second- 
ed by our own Mr. Bannerji ; while Mr. Das of Orissa was one of 
those who appeared on the platform with appropriate and stirring 
speeches. Two of the foremost members of the Native Christian 
Community were unanimously elected as Members of the Standing 
Committee organized to frame rules for the future election and 
guidance of Delegates. And Native Christians have been pressed 
into service at Allahabad, at Lucknow, at Goriickpore and other 
places. Native Preachers and Native Christian laymen have 
identified themselves, heart and soul, with the movement, and they 
have acted, we believe, wisely. If they keep aloof from movements so 
eminently fitted to raise the country from lower to higher stages 
of development as the National Congress, their Missionary influence 
will be crippled ; while the current belief that they have been 
isolated from their countrymen by an outlandish system of educa- 
tion will receive all the confirmation it is capable of. 

It is also too late to raise the above-mentioned question wdth 
reference to some Missionaries, the gentlemen who by their pre- 
sence encouraged the Madras meetings and those who like Mr. 
Hacket of Allahabad and Mr. Stern of Goruckpore are helping 
the friends of the Congress by active co-operation. With reference 
to the body of foreign Missionarie.s, the attitude maintained .may 
be indicated by the term immobility, the complete absence of a 
move either in its favour or against it. It is not for*the writer to 
affirm rashly that their neutrality ought to be converted into sym- 
pathy and co-operation ; and all that he can do is to point to what, 
appears to him a danger ahead of us. It is a well known fact 
that socialism, commission, and nihilism are making capital of 
what is regarded as ministerial indifference to the trials and 
struggles of the depressed and impoverished masses in Christendom. 
A reaction against Christianity leading to various forms of in- 
fidelity, if not to daring atheism and antitheism, has been realized 
in its fair provinces by the unwillingness of Ministers of the 
Gospel to help the poor in their political and social struggles. 
And if the green tree has bor^ne such fruits, what will not the 
dry do ? If in Christendom Christianity is at a discount in some 
quarters on. account of what is construed into an indifference to 
popular rights on the part of those who expected to be deeply 
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interested in them, what will be the effect of such indifference in 
a npn-Christian land ? It is neither safe nor dignified on the part 
of Christian teachers to rush into politics ; but the fact should not 
be ignored or overlooked that the Great Master first laid his hands 
lovingly on the bodies and then on the souls of those who needed 
His hel^. It is moreover possible for them to extend their moral 
support to political movements of a beneficial character without 
being entangled in the meshes of political agitations. 

The Roman Empire is said to have developed the idea of uni* 
versality in the ancient world. But whether its success was so far- 
reaching or not, one thing is certain, viz, that broader ideas of unity 
than had previously been realized, it did succeed in realizing. 
The idea of universality, or of common humanity needing a com- 
mon religion adumbrated in the political amalgamation effected by 
ancient Rome, is now one of the recognized moral forces of the age. 
That like every other great idea it has a history of its own ; — it 
first appeared in a germinal type after the disruption occasioned by 
sin, and then gradually developed into maturity, symmetry and com- 
pleteness ; but it has yet to pass from the region of abstractions 
into that of concrete realities. The changes now in progress through- 
out the civilized world are eminently fitted to animate us with hope 
and even to lead us to anticipate its complete realization and among 
these the political unification of the scattered elements of nations 
and races, now a universal fact within its environs, occupies the 
most prominent place, There is not a man with any pretension 
to breadth of thought who does not contemplate the onward 
march of the spirit of amalgamation in Christendom with 
serene satisfection and the satisfaction is enhanced when 
partial unifications are regarded as harbingers of the com- 
plete fusion of races, languages and tongues into a holy brother- 
hood united or knit together by a common religion or a com- 
munity of beliefs, sentiments, emotions and hopes. And all 
who are praying for this glorious consummation' towards the re- 
alization of which all the courts of the world, both great and small, 
are tending^ cannot but rejoice that the educated natives of the 
country, few and far between though they be, are agitating for 
the only type of union realizable under present circumtitances, 
and tOihope that the apparently fragile foundation they have 
laid will in time be crowned with a glorious superstructure of 
ilflion, such as will add a United India to a United Germany and 
a United . Italy and foreshadow the still greater unification of 
the entire family of man ! 


R, C. Boss. 



FEMALE EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

No. 11. 

iN'the Pouranic age— the brightest epoch in our natidnal Mstory 
— this system of early marriage seems to have been condemned by 
tthe jdngs and heroes who found it unsuitable to the develop* 
ment of the physique which was considered a sine qua non in 
that age. The system of Shaiymbata by which the damsel who had 
attained full age, had the complete liberty of 'Choosing a bride* 
groom, was introduced, and the man who succeeded in taking her 
away from the place of S/iatymbara became her legal lord and was 
respected as one who had won a victory. The hard and fast rules 
which the doctrine of Manu had imposed on the caste system were 
much relaxed in the age and inter-marriage prevailed amongst 
the principal four sects of the nation. So much liberty was given 
to the gWs in this respect, that the issues before marriage, were 
considered as legal and eligible to inherit property as those which 
were born after marriage. These habits and customs are similar 
to those which prevailed amongst primitive men and the abori- 
gines ; and are therefore more congenial to the proper development 
of the physique of a nation. Amongst the Southals tUb only abori- 
gines who have yet retained their primitive manners and customs, 
the system of adult marriage and intermarriage prevail and 
the consequence is that the nation though wild possesses a physique 
which is remarkable for strength and endurance. 

When the sun of Hindu glory set and the nation lost their inde- 
pendence, the martial habits and customs of the nation fast faded 
away, and with the darkness of the dungeon amd the clanking 
of fetters, came the Zenana system of the Musalmans, the early 
marriage of Manii and his rigid classification of castes. 

Nature clearly indicates that the marriageable ages of men 
and women are 30 and 2o yq^rs respectively. In colder cli- 
mates these ages are ordinarily followed, -but in India, s^ially 
in Bengal, the supporters of early marriage, attribute their neces- 
sity to climatic condition which they maintain, render it im* 
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possible to follow the above named ages. It is unreasonable to 
attribute our inability to climatic conditions which do not seem to 
have any effect on the Mahrattas or other nations amongst whom 
adult marriages still prevail and who nearly follow the ages I have 
indicated above. It rmuet have struck a very superficial observer 
that our ladies are becoming smaller in stature and it is difficult 
to find out a tall woman of the by-gone times. Manu while 
ordaining early marriages had prescribed two different states 
in the married life, viz, the marriage which was the irrevocable 
betrothal, and the second marriage. It was the custom for the 
couple to live separated during the period •which intervened be- 
tween these two stages, and after the betrothal, years elapsed before 
the parties met together. These few years were very critical in 
the lives of the ^couple who devoted them to the tasTc of self- 
culture. But this salutary custom seems to be rapidly passing 
away, and our child-wives now begin to bring forth children at such 
an early age as 1 1 or \2 'years. 

Natural puberty amongst the Hindu girls will not come before 
the age of 14, as is often practically illustrated from the oinmarried 
girls of Kulin Brahmans with whom it is difficult to dispose of 
their daughters in suitable matches, according to the hard and 
fast rules of their caste. 

There can be no doubt that the Mahomedans, as ’^a race, are 
stronger than the Hindus, and they are seen to Head the van in 
every undertaking which requires physical strength. This is 
mainly owing to a comparatively less prevalence of early marriage 
amongst them. Their Holy Koran and other religious books 
ordain adultmarriages, and recognise as a principle that the bride 
should hersdf be a major capable of expressing her consent to the 
marriage. Although polygamy and other causes have degenerated 
the Mahomedans in India, the prevalence of late marriages amongst 
them, has yet enabled them to preserve their physical strength^ 
Living as neighbours with the Hindus for a long time, the Maho- 
medans have adopted the system of early marriage and it is the 
^uty of the leaders of that nation to stop its further progress 
amodgst^hein. 


K. P. Sircar. 



HOISTEH DOrSTER 


SkLPH Roister Doister is the principal character of the' earliest^ 
extant English comedy, whose author, Nicholas Udal, is called’ 
by Hallam the “Father of English Comedy. Udal, whose n«une- 
occurs also in the forms Udall, Woddall, Woodall and Vuedale, waS' 
born daring the reign of Henry VII, and died two years before 
Elizabeth became Queen. His attainments were considerable. 
He is described as a teacher, dramatist, translator, and preacher. 
The known facts of his life may be briefly summarized thus : — 
In 1520 A. D.he was adnutteda Scholar of Corpus Christ! College, 
Oxford ; in 1824, he took his degree and was elected Probationer 
Fellow of the College. When Anne Boleyn rode through London 
from the Tower, to be present at “her most glorious coronation’" 
verses in Latin and in English — the compositions of Udal and 
John Leland — were read. to>her. Udal afterwards became Master 
of Eton College^ with a' salary of £10 and “extras,” If we 
allow £5 for these “extras,” and multiply by 13, (to represent 
the higher purchasing power of mone}r in those times) Udal’s 
annual salary was about ;^I95, or somewhere about Rs. 200 a 
month. In 1534, he took his M. A. degree, and about nine months 
after lost his place because his servant connived at a robbery of 
plate by two Eton scholars. In Udal's time there did not exist, 
any sentimental objections to the use of the birchi Ohe of his 
pupils thus apostrophizes his old master 

“ From Powles Iiwtent, to Eton sent. 

To learn straig^feways the Latin phrase. 

Where fifty-three stripes given to me, 

At once I had; 

For fault but small, or none at allj. 

It came to poiss thus beat I was 
See, UdatB, see, the; mercy of thee 
To me, poor lad." 

In 1544 he resigned the vicarage of 'Braintree, to which he had 
been appointed seven ^ ears previously. MeapwHile, from 1 542 > he 
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bad beetle engaged with the Princess (afterwards Queen) Mary 
and others in translating into English a work by Erasmus on the* 
New Testament. His acquamtance with the Princess saved' him» 
when she became Queen, and the ascendancy of the Roman* 
Catholics begun; for UdaF was a staunch Protestant. In 1555, 
he became Master of Westminster School, and in December of 
the next year he died, and was buried in St. KCaigaret^s Westmins- 
ter. 

Such are the facts as given by Mr. Arber in his reprint of 
Roister Doister, Of this play, I propose now to give a slight 
sketch in the hope that it may induce others to examine the whole 
work themselves. The old English spelling is not strictly adhered 
to in the extracts that follow, in order that there may be no un*- 
necessary confusion. The old spelling is something of a hindrance 
and a stumbling-block to those unaccustomed to it. And this, it 
would seem, is not the only difficulty. Mr. Arber directs that the 
play ** should be read a first t?me to learn the plot ; a second time 
to imagine the action : and a third to combine and enjoy the two." 
But If any reader cares to avail himself of the privilege, now so 
easily obtained, of reading the first English Comedy, he will cer- 
tainly “ enjoy ” it. There is plenty of fun and wit, though, as 
Hallan remarks, the wit may seem designed for the purpose of 
natura] merriment rather than critical glory." In the five acts there 
is not a dull scene. Formed after the Latin models there is a sort 
of stiffness about the jests which will probably not suit modern 
tastes quite so much as the uproarious farces of the day. But a 
change from the ** critical glory " of elaborate puns and ingeni- 
ously-contrived situations may be not unwelcome. 

Before Roister Doister' s cjaimis to precedence were established,, 
the critics took Gammer Gution's Needie,a^\ay by Bishop Still 
of Bath dnd Wells, as the earliest English Comedy. The author- 
ship and Priority of Roister Doister was the first literary discovery 
came upon an old Logic^ where a letter given in Roister Doister was 
quoted as an instance of Grammatical Ambiguity. In this Logic^ 
Udal is expressly darned, and thus Gammer Gui tori's Needlehad 
to be content with a subordinate place. It is interesting to ob- 
serve that the older play— older by 20 years— -is said to be much 
superior to the other. Exact dates are, however, not obtainable 
for either play. Roister Doister, was printed about 1565, but it 
must have been written during the reign of Henry VII. 

The Prologue of the play is first a defence of Comedy, of 
Modest Mfrth as distinguished from scurrility ; then, pointing 
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out how Plantus and Terence wrote their Comedies to convey 
“ Virtuous lore ” to the people of their time, the author states 
that his intention is a similar one. His Comedy Is to serve a moral 
purpose as well as to give food for modest mirth ; and this moral 
purpose is to inveigh against the vainglorious, whose humour is 
constantly fed by the roysting sort. This moral purpose does not 
obtrude itself ; one hardly thinks of it while reading the play. 
So that those worthy people who dislike scientific and moral 
lectures in the guise of fairy tales will have no occasion for alarm. 

The curtain rises on Matthew Merygreke, who makes a consi« 
derable figure in the play. Matthew is one of those clever 
hangers-on who are often found with men of means, and who 
gain a livelihood by practising on the ignorance and folly which 
frequently accompany wealth. He is a man who is seldom or 
never depressed by ill-fortune, who is always merry. He is im- 
provident, but shrewd and busy. To-day, Matthew is in doubt 
where he should get his dinner, and decides to fleece Roister 
Doister, whom he calls his* chief banker both for meat and 
money,” and his ‘‘ chief shootanker ” (sheet-anchor). 

Ralph Roister Doister is the personification of vain-glory that 
Udal proposes to inveigh against, and certainly, if vain-glory can 
be put down by ridicule, Udal must have now a great triumph. 
For a more ridiculous object it is hard to find. Roister is a man 
of small means ; he has a small property which he describes to 
others in the most exaggerated terms, Wc may picture him as 
somewhat bulky in appearance ; but he is boastful, though at 
heart timid even to cowardice. Having no useful employment he 
is always in love, or thinks he is ; and he is generall^T distracted 
until the object of his caprice becomes his wife, or rather, until 
he discovers that she will not be his wife. So vain is he of his 
possessions and his person that he construes the smile and the 
glance of every woman into a sign of her admiration of him— 
utterly failing to discern that the smile is one of ridicule and the 
glance one of curiousity. Why did God make me such a goodly 
person ? ” asks the silly fellow ; and Matthew is not slow to 
feed this burning conceit. He is not ashamed, nay, he gloiies in 
being compared to Lancelot, to Hercules, to Hector, to Goliath, 
Samson, and a host of other worthies. But a petty scrivener in- 
sults him with impunity, and the threats of MLatthew, his depend- 
ent, reduce him to unconditional submission. 

Whom should Matthew meet this day but Roister himself, and 
Roister in one of his mpods, — despetate, weary of life, and In- 
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diflferent to all its comforts^ F Matthew knows he is in luck, artd' 
knows that his* dinner » now provided'; for Roister’s looks tell 
their own tale. He asks- aftily if want of money, or fear of im- 
prisonment, or a threat of a beating has made Roister so dis- 
consolate. No, it is none of these; Of level makewy moan*',. 
says Roister. Further enquiry reveals that Roister has been, 
fascinated by the charms of Christian Custance, a widow* with a 
fortune of over a thousand pounds. Matthew points out that she* 
is already promised in marriage to another man, Gawyn Goodluck, 
and he urges other objections. Finding these of no^avaul he pro- 
mises to do what he can on Roister's behalf. 

The next scene is a delightful one. Outside the lady*s house 
her muse, Margery Mumblecrust,.and her two maids are at work. 
Old Margery is spinning, Tibet Talkapace sewing, and Annot 
Alyface knitting. Their names sufficiently indicate their respec- 
tive dispositions^ and indeed all the dramntis personoe are “morali- 
ties ” in disguise. Roister watches the servants unobserved, and 
listens to their gossip, for it is of their mistress they speak. Tibet 
is a romp ; she hates work, but she hates silence more. Her 
chatter, and her retorts on Margery who chides her, are admirab- 
ly conceived. Roister is quite charmed with her readiness and spirit, 

and rejoices that she will come to dwell in his house when, of 

course, he is married to her mistress. Meanwhile they sing, and* 
he listens to their sor^, It will amply repay quotation 
“ Pipe, merry Annot, &c. 

Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 

What Tibet, what Annot, work Margerie. 

• Sew Tibet, knit Annot, spin Margerie. 

Let us see who shall win the Victorie. 

Tib Talk. — This sieve is not willing to be sewed I trow, 

A small thing might make me all in the grouncT 

to throw. 

Then they sing again. 

Pipe, merry Annot, &c. 

Trilla, Trilla, Trillarie. 

What Tibet, udiat Annot, what Margerie. 

Ye sleep, but we do not, that shall we try. 

Your fingers be numbed, our work will not lie. 

Tib Tolk.^ If ye do so agaip, well I would advise you nay. 

In good sooth one stop more, and I make holiday. 
They stng the third time. 

Pipe, merry Annot, &c» 
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TriHa, Trma, Trillari& 

"Now Tibet, now Annot^ now Margerie. 

Now whippet apace for the masterie, 

But it will not be, our mouth is so dry. 

Ti6. Talk . — Ah, each finger is a thumb to-day methink, 

1 care not to let all alonef choose it swim or sink. 

They sing the fmrtk time. 

Pipe, merry Annot, &c. 

Trflla, Trilla,’ Triliarie. • 

When Tibet, when Annot, when Margerie. 

I will not, I can not, no more can I. 

Then give we all over, and there let it lie. 

[Casts down her wofk!\ 

Tib Talk . — There it lieth, the worst is but a curried cote. 

Tut, I am used thereto, I care not a groat.*^ 

By this time Roister is discovered, and he comes forward. 
Tibet is not slow to blame his eaves-dropping, which he excuses 
on the ground of his great love for Christian. Faith,” says Tib 
contemptuously. “ I would our dame Christian saw this gear !” 
Roister, however, wins over the old muse, who consents to carry 
a letter from him to her mistress, and to help him in winning her. 
Yet so infatuated is our “ hero ” with the delusion of his own 
surpassing merits, that he loftily requires Christian to ^^sue to himl' 
to “ resort to him for mafriage,^ in other words, that if she will 
beseech him to marry her, he wilj generously condescend to be 
her husband ! The nurse, however, performs her commission faith- 
fully ; but Christian summarily forbids any discussion. This 
•closes the first Act * 

The second act opens with an address by Dobinet Doughtie, 
the leader of a band of ragged musicians, something like those, 
perhaps, who may now be seen wandering about the larger towns of 
India. Doughtie is now in Roister’s service ; he has been en- 
trusted with some gifts for Christian Custance, of whose love for 
him, and of whose willing obedience to his commands. Roister 
has no dpubt Like Matthew Merygreke, Doughtie indulges in 
sarcastic allusions to his master’s caprices and extravagances. 
He meets the old nurse, but she, remembering the rebuke she has 
received from her mistress, refuse pointblank to convey the ring 
and “ the token in a cloute.” Dqughtie, however, is determined 
to perform his errand at any cost. Fortunately for him, he ngeets 
another servant of the house, Tom Truepeny. Tom is just now 
in a sulky mood, because he cannot agree with the maids, who 
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are overbearing in their disposition, and always directing their 
shafts of wit and raillery against his honest dulness. Doughtie, 
with judicious reserve, .repiesents himself to these as the servant 
of Christian’s future husband. By this clever stratagem— for 
while Doughtie thinks of Roister, Tom is thinking of Goodluck — 
induces Tibet Talkapace (rash girl !) to take the ring and token 
to her mistress. The other servants accompany her to get their 
•share of thanks. Doughtie returns home. 

As might be expected, the servants receive, instead of thanks, 
a very severe scolding, and they in turn threaten their deceiver 
with exemplary punishment. 

In the next act the laugh is entirely against poor Roister, 
Matthew has, of course, never accepted Roister’s conceited assur- 
ance of Christian’s love for him, but meeting her, he affects to do 
so, and ironically reproaches her with her coldness tpwards so 
deserving a lover. However, he soon ceases, and forms with her 
assistance a plot to bring Roister to ridicule. He then returns to 
Roister, and assures him that Christian had spoken in the most 
outrageous terms against him. Roister vows a terrible vengeance, 
but instantly changing his plans, decides to die. The scene is too 
good to be omitted 

Rotster — I will go^home andjdie. 

shall I bid toll the bell ? 

R.— No. 

M.— God have mercy on your soul, ah good gentleman. 

That e’er ye should thus die for an unkind woman, 

Will ye drink once ere ye go ? 

R. — No, no, I will none. 

M. — How feel your soul to God ? 

R. — I am nigh gone. 

M. — And shall we hence straight ? 

R.— Yea. 

M. — Placeho dilexi. 

Master Roister Doister will straight go home and die. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ his soul have mercy upon : 

Thus you see to-day a man, to-morrow John. 

Yet saving for a woman’s extreme cruelty, 

He might have lived yet a month or two or three ; 

But in spite of Custance which hath him wearied, 

His mastership shall be worshipfully buried. 

And while some piece of his soul is yet him within, 

Some part of his funerals let us here begin. 



T)%fige. He will go 4^k|ing tc^bfs grave, 

Neque lux^ neque ctux^ ntsi solum clinki 

Never gentlejman ao went toward heaven I think. 

« « • 

3R.— Heigh hOy alas, the pangs of death my heart do break. 

M. — Hold yout peace for shame, Sir> a jlead man may not speaks 
Niquandd what mourners and what torches shall we ha^fe ? 
R — None. 

M — Dtrtge, He will go darkling to hfs grave. 

Neque lux, neque crux, neque mourners, neque clink. 

Me will steal to heaven^ unknowing to God I think. 

A porta tnfett, who shall your goods possess ? 

R — Thou shalt be my sectour, and have all more or less. 

M — Requiem cHemam Now God reward your mastership^ 
And I will cry half-penny dole for ypur worship. 

Come forth, Sirs, hear the doleful news I shall you tell> 

Our good master here will no longer with us dwell. 

But in spite of Custance, which hath him Wearied, 

Let us see his mastership solemnly buried. 

And while some piece of his soul is yet him within, 
Some part of his funerals let us here begin. 

Audivi vocenty all men take heed by this one gentleman, 
How you set your love upon an unkind womin. 

P'or these women be all such mad peevish elves 
They will not be won except it please themselves 
But in faith Custance, ff ever ye come in hell, 

Master Roister Ooister shall serve you as w'ell. 

And will ye needs go from us thus in very d^ed ? 

R — Yea, in good sadness 
Mv— Now Jesus Christ be >our speed 

Good-night, Roger, old knave, farewell, Roger, old knave. 
Good-night, Roger, old knave, knave knap, 

Pray for the late master Roister Doister*s soul. 

And come forth, parish clerk, let the passing bell tolK 
Pray for your master, Sirs, and for ring a peal, 

He was your right good master, while he was in heal. 

Qut laxarum. 

R.— Heigh ho. 

M. — Dead men go not so fast 
In Pufudtsum. 

R.— Heigh ho. 

M.-«-'Soft, hear what I have cast 
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R. — 1 will hear nothing, t jam ‘p^t. 

M. — ^Whough, well 'away. 

Ve may tarty one hoar, and hear what I shall say. 

Ye were best, Sir, for a While revive agaSn, 

And quit them <ere ye g*. 

R.— Trowest thou so ?, 
id. — Yea, plain. 

R. — How many I revive being now so far past ? 

M. — I will rub your temples, and set you again at last 
R.— It will not be possible. 

-jM. — Y es, for twenty pound. 

Matthew now incites Roister to a more dignified behaviour. He 
urges him to play the man, to hold his head erect, and to strut 
about with a lordly air such as was becoming to a person of his 
importance. In this way he would meet Christian with better 
success. When these parties do meet, Matthew pretends to be 
Roister’s friend and spokesman, and upbraids Christian for not 
accepting his offer of marriage. Then the famous letter is pro- 
• duced, the letter by which Collier discovered the authorship of 
the play. It is ingeniously written, evidently without any marks 
'Of punctuation, and is capable of two opposite meanings, according 
as it is read. Matthew reads it aloud, and, of course, in the way 
pr^udicial to Roister’s interest ; thus : — 

“ Sweet mistress, whereas 1 love you nothing at all, 
Regarding your substance and riches chief of all. 

For your personage, beauty, demeanour and wit, 

1 commend me unto you never a whit 
Softy to hear report of your good welfare. 

For (as I hear say) such your conditions are. 

That ye be worthy favour of no living man. 

To be abhorred of every honest man. 

Nothing at all to virtue giving her due price. 

Wherefore concerning marriage, ye are thought 
Such 1a fine Paragon, as ne’er honest man bought. 

And hbw by these presents I do you advertise 
That I am minded to many you in nowise. 

For your goods and substance, I could be content 
To take you as ye are. If ye mind to be my wi'f^ 

Ye shall be assured for the time of my life, 

1 will keep ye right well,' from good faiment hod ihre^ 

Ye shall not be kept but in sorrow and care. 

Ye sihall in nowise live irt your ohm liboty, 
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iSo and *ay what ye lust, yt ^hsSI heyer pl^ftaae me, ' 

Bkxt when ye ate merry, I will be all sad; 

When ye are aorry, I will be very gfad- 
When ye seek yoiir hearTt'^s ease, f wilf be unkind,. 

At no time, hn me shall ye nruch gentleness find 
Bat all things contrary to your wilt and mind,^ . 

Shall be done r otherwise F will not be behind 
To speak. And as for alf them that would do you wrongj* 

I will so help and maintain, ye shall not live long: 

Nor any foolish dolt, shall cumber you but 1. 
r, who* ere say nay, will stick by you till I die.. 

Thus g!Ood mistress Custance, the Lord you save and' keep;. 
From me Roister Doister, whether I wake or sleep; 

' Who- fatvoureth you no* less, (ye may be bold) 

Than this letter purporteth, which ye have unfold” 

By the arms of Calais,” protests Roister, “it is none of mine” ; 
arid if any reader should care to take the troublei he may sO' 
punctuate the letter as to bring out a very different reading. Chris- 
tian, however, will not hear of any further talk of marriage. She 
is already promised to another. When she goes away, Roister 
disconsolate until Matthew proposes vengeance. 

The next two acts show the mischief caused by Roister’s foolish 
love. Goodluck’s servant conies to Christian with news of hfe 
master's coming. Unluckily, he meets Roister and his company 
marching to* destroy Christian and to pull down her house. Hear- 
ing a ring and a letter mentioned, and noticing the- impudently 
familiar manner of Register's taFk with Christian, he retunis to his- 
master full of suspicion and mistrust. But Christian has a friend 
on whose help and counsel she can always rely ; and he, Tristram 
Trusty, engages to bear withess of her constancy, and also, to pro- 
tect her from any future annoyance from Roister and his crew. 

Meanwhile this silly company advance against the house in true 
battle array. Roister is great in the art of war, and once, at a criti- 
cal moment, he orders his men to retire, lest they should be utterly 
undone f The reason is, he, as commander, lacks a headpiece? this 
is readily supplied !^y substituting “ the kitchen collocavit ” for the 
usual armour, and the war begins with drums beating and banners 
waving. The defending garrison consists mainly of women, but they 
are equal to the emergency. No 6ne of them shows fear. Tibet 
ind^d talks of setting the goose against the Captain. And ater a 
shori. engagement in which Roister fares badiyt the besiegers are 
totally routed. , 
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Goodluck arrives shortly after, and everything is iet right. His 
affianced wife is proved to be a ‘‘pearl of perfect honesty/’ Matthew 
patches up the quarrel, still feeding Roister’s vanity by the most 
audacious inventions, and the play ends with a supper and a 
prayer for the welfare of Her Majesty the Queen Elizabeth. 

§ome apology is owing to the readers of this magazine for the 
length of this article but it is difficult to conclude without an ex- 
pression of sympathy for poor, foolish Roister ! He is perhaps only 
the personification of a vice or fault that is only too common. 
And yet, we forget that in the truth and closeness with which 
the author has represented him. The lighthearted Tibet talk- 
apace will to many appear the most attractive character of the play. 
Christian is the ideal of a constant and devout woman. Matthew 
is a knave whom we laugh with, and at the same time despise. 
But Roister, after all, claims our sympathy. He is as much 
sinned against as sinning. If we laugh at his egregious vanity, we 
feel that the fault is not wholly his own, but mainly that of his 
flatterers. He commands the lady to “sue to” him; but when he 
meets her he is completely subdued and suppliant It is to be hoped 
this affair of his taught him wisdom for the future. There are not 
wanting indications of a change in this respect,. “^No, I am a poor 
homely man as God made me,” he says when Mattliew urges him 
on, and flatters his goodly person. And we may also hope that, later 
on, he found some more willing dame, whose affections were not 
previously engaged, and who h^d tact and influence enough to teach 
him that self-knowledge is the be^t corrective to vanity. We 
part from him with some feeling of goodwill. 

“Good-night, Roger, old knave; farewell, Roger, old knave. 

Good-night, Roger, old knave, knave, knap.” 


L. E. Bla^F, 



EXCHANGE.— ENGLANUS SUICIDAL POLI- 
CY PRODUCING ITS OWN RUIN. 

Why has silver fallen ? What makes it fall ? These are ques- 
tions we hear every day, but do we ever stop to think whether 
silver has really fallen or whether it is that gold has become 
more valuable and has thus depreciated silver. Is England gaining 
or losing by it ? Which country is the gainer, the silver-forking 
country or the gold-working country ? To people in general it 
wouM appear that the gold working-country is the gainer. Is this 
really so ? England is a gold working-country because gold is its 
legal tender, its coinage is in sovereigns and. shillings and the 
law has laid it down that 20 shillings equal a sovereign, but a 
sovereign will now buy nearly 30 shillings weight of silver. 
What are 20 shillings really worth ? Are they as silver really 
worth a sovereign ? Now they are not. To test this take 20 
shillings out of the countiy, /nelt them down and have them 
recoined in some other coin of another realm, and then try 
and purchase a sovereign; you will undoubtedly be much sur- 
prised to find that your 20 shillings worth of silver ^ill not really 
buy a sovereign. If you had told this to the ordinary Britisher he 
would laugh at you, he knows that his shilling is worth i-20th 
part of a sovereign in the country, and he can't and wont see that 
it can be worth less when it is recoined out of the country. The 
shilling as regards its value is a mere token now and not the 
I -20th part of a sovereign. 

How does this affect England generally? 

The wealth of England is in the hands of men of many classes— 
landed proprietors, men living on retired incomes derived from pro- 
fessional or trading work, and those who earn incomes by produc- 
ing manufactured articles and selling the same by exportatioh to 
other countries. The wealth of England was originally^ to 

its present high standard and position by manufacture atid ^trade 
in manufactured articles~hy importing raw produce and exporting 
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manu&ctured articles. At present its vast income is more largely- 
derived in consequence of its great name and its having become 
a place of resort and residence of a large number of the wealthy 
men of the world who take their incomes to England and spend 
them there ; consequently the settled wealth in the country now 
far exceeds that of the wealth derived from manufacture, trade 
and sale of manufactured articlea Nevertheless the manufacturer 
is che backbone of the wealth of the country, and if you ruin him* 
you will eventually ruin England Now if the manufacturer is. 
really one of the main supports of the country— let us see how this* 
question of exchange affects him. We will call him the gold-work- 
ing manufacturer in contradistinction to the silver-working 
manufacturer, or the manufacturer who works in silver— let us say 
an American manufacturer, as his is a silver coinage. 

Taking the English manufacturer first, he comes to this country 
and buys raw produce. Gold being appreciated he is enabled to 
buy nearly worth of raw produce for £2^ say with the rupee 
at its present value is 4d. As his 2 sovereigns will bi^ Rs.. 30* 
worth of raw produce he certainly gains here* He takes his 
raw produce home, and in his factory, he pays his working hands 
in gold and silver bdow par and in value compared with gold 
in the rates of 3 to 2 ; so he pays £3 for £2 worth of work ; 
when his articles are manufactured he has then to pay freight 
and insurance still in the same ratio and consequently loses again ; 
and finally he has to sell in a silver^market and gets less for 
every sovereign’s worth of manufacture. When you come to con- 
sider that be has paid a third more than a silver- working country 
does for the Idbour and manufacture of the article,, the only wonder 
is how he manages to carry on. 

On the other hand, the American manufacturer comes to this 
country, buys raw produce, he pays in silver at its market value 
so neither gains nor loses. Here you may say Elngland has the 
advantage, as she gains in buying raw produce, but you must^ 
remember that the raw produce is nothing in value compared 
to the manufactured article. He then takes his raw produce to 
America, and has it manufactured, and pays his men in silver at 
its market, value, and so gets his money’s worth and labour. Then 
tiie freight #nd iusurance are paid in silver agmn at the same 
and he finally sells in the .silver market which is his own 
giadcet : all thmugh he has pern the gainer, except as regards the 
raw produce and he sells at a considerable advantage compared 
with England, because the exchange ' does not Hfiect him. The 
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American can manufoc^te an artidn ' much; ehea^ than thn 
Englishman can, and can so afibrd to sell at a-lets price; 

What has been the inevitable result of this? The result is 
English manufactured articles have been ahnost crushed out of 
the market here The competition is so kera, that -one country 
undersells the other, and America hast driven us as far as wo 
can go, and she still has us in hand as she can manufacture cheaper 
than we can. With all this before its ^es, England will not or 
cannot see where the 'root of the evil is ; she jumps at all sorts of 
conclusions, one of the most brilliant being, that If she got rid 
<of the import duties in India it would help to set things right 
Manchester insisted on having them removed urging that it was 
ruining the trade of England. They have been removed. England 
has gained nothing more by it than any other nation as it benelitted 
■all. India on the other hand was deprived of a large portion of 
her revenue which she wanted badly enough and has had an 
income tax put on her — all to gratify the selfishness of Man- 
chester. The only result of this move is that India has another 
burden thrust on her back which was formerly borne by other 
nations, and English trade is none the better for it . . 

Not only is English trade affected here, but in England itself,, 
as foreign countries crowd our markets with their goods and under- 
sell us in our own ground, the Englishman cannot make out 
how they can do this. The reason they can do so is that their cost 
of manufacture is much less than ours. 

The trade of England is bemg ruined by the fall of silven^ 
It also works a great hardship on people in India having to send 
remittances home. 

Why has the rupee fallen in value? The first answer is because 
England will persist in calling a shilling the th of a sovereign 
ind using it as such, when it is not so, the shilling' now being 
merely a token. 

The second is in trying to >vork a dependency by two distinct 
sets of coinage, one at home and one here, by Government 
paying its servants in gold when they ought to be paid in rupees ; 
and forcing foreign coined silver into the British market when 
it has no currency to purchase British cdined 'gold, by the Secretary 
of State for India selling Indian Bills, to Ibe highest bidder. 

How can the rupee be raised > . - 

To raise the rupee, silver must be ^ven ^tsipreper vadne ihBiigtiiid, 
and miist ndt be bsed as a token. Thrsovnreiga wHIhny-sO Mai- 
lings vrorth of silver. 'EnghSh goid ts-j:: 'a^Jntehttivetr^de lo Mhrer ; 
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silv>er in Eflgland, being now a token, is 2;, , 3 in its relative 
value to gold. This being so, why does England persist iii con- 
tinuing to use silver in this absurd way when it is ruining its trade 
and commerce. The reason is obvious. The wealthy classes in 
power in England will not or cannot see, and it is against their 
interest to see the injury that England will derive by this false 
currency , in coin ; for being men of wealth they find the value of 
gold, bring foreign articles and generally to a large profit to them- 
selves, naturally they cannot see any fault in the coinage. 

Now, as the sovereign is really worth considerably more than 20 
shillings, why don’t the Government make it so? There are two 
methods which would at once suggest themselves, either make 30 
shillings equal the sovereign or reduce the size of the sovereign. 
The latter course is the best to adopt as it would not interfere with 
tables, book-keeping, etc„ Let Government buy in all the old 
sovereigns at their real value, let us say 30 shillings in the sovereign. 
Government can do it — as they can buy silver at its market value> 
and as well not lose ; having bought in all the old sovereigns let them 
declare a new and reduced sovereign to be current coin for all th 
British territories in the world — the rupee and florin a legal tender 
at 10 for the sovereign and the shilling and eight annas a legal ten- 
der at 20 for the sovereign, and this will keep the present sovereign 
while current at £ i, 10 and the half sovereign at 15 shillings. To 
make this also work in India call in all the rupees and eight annas 
and circulate in lieu thereof florins and shillings designating them 
as rupees and 8 annas. This will be an advantage to all England ; 
for it would realize the value of every man’s property in coin to 
one-third more ; it will benefit the manufacturer; he will then be 
paying actual value for the cost of manufacture, instead of paying 
§rds more as he does now, and it will enable him to compete on a 
par with other countries. It will not injure commerce or the keep- 
ing of books and will do good to all. 

The method is simple enough — merely reduce the weight of 
gold and issue a sovereign of a less weight than the present one. 
It may be said that giving 30 shillings for every sovereign would 
create a plethora of silver currency in shillings, but this would 
soon right itself as the shillings would be paid in for the purchase 
of new sovereign and gold would still be the currency. Surely it 
is suicidal policy to coin sovereigns of the present standard weight — 
when gold .the current coin, and thereby virtually lose i in every 
3^aQd tp insifs^ .that 20 shillings go to a sovereign wlj^n the sovereign 
is^^rc^aUy wort|i 30 ^iUings^ and thus to fancy, ttet you possess all the 
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‘ power of the world in gold when you do not turn that power rising 
out of appreciation of gold by purchasing it in and attaining the 
profit which it is now able to yield. 

It seems simply ridiculous that now England has the chance of 
working such good use of her gold that she does not do so^ Eng- 
land's present policy is not unlike the man, who possesses a quantity 
^of valuable diamonds which he is unable to sell at their value and 
keeping them stored up in a box, and then boasting that he is 
enormously wealthy ; when he cannot and docs not apply his 
wealth to any advantage. 

That the policy of England is suicidal, you have only to turn to 
America, a country worked by silver, and see its flourishing state 
by means of its almighty dollar ; it still retains its value in 
America, though the Britisher thinks it less in value than his 
coined gold. 

It will be impossible to restore equlibrium by keeping the 
sovereign at its present value with regard to its own silver in the 
country and trying to bi-mctalisc it with other nations : silver 
will continue to fall in value so long as the country offers foreign 
coined silver which has no currency in the British market, to 
purchase in England British coined gold, by the Secretary of State 
for India selling Indian bills. Money of both countries must be 
of equal currency value to keep the market steady. England 
has in itself power over the exchange of the world in its own 
wealth and has only to set the lead ajid restore gold to an equili- 
brium value, and on her doing this, the rest of the world must 
follow suit. 


ZCETA. 



REFORM OF THE BENGAL LEGIS^ 
LATIVE COUNCIL. 

The partisans of the National Congress, are demanding the 
same reform for the Bengal Legislative Council ns they do for 
the Allahabad Council, compared with which the National Con- 
gress is a time-honoured institution. They demand the same 
reform for the Supreme Council as they do for the Provincial 
Councils. 

The difference between the Supreme Council and the Provincial 
Council is as great as that between the Provincial Council and 
the urban Municipalities. So the National Congress shall have 
to modify this part of their creed. If we have two-thirds of 
the members elected by the rate-payers, and the Chairmen 
elected by members for the Municipalities, the National Congress 
has wisely asked for one-half of the members elected, and 
the President and the remaining members officials and nomi- 
nated for the Provincial Councils. On reflection they may fur- 
ther reduce their demand of reform of the Supreme Council and 
be satisfied with asking one-third of the members elected, one- 
third nominated officials, or non-officials, and the remaining third 
ex-officio. 

I do not see any signs of a demand for Legislative Couned 
for the Punjab by our Punjabi friends ; so I shall drop the con- 
sideration of that question. 

If Sir Syad Ahmed cannot venture to be elected by the Musal- 
man Members of the Municipalities and District Boards, or the 
Maharaja of Benares and the Raja of Bhinga by the Hindu 
Members of the same Corporations, and if this be the opinion of 
the bulk of the well-to-do people in the N. W. Provinces and 
Oude» I do not think that question need be considered further. 
Afker 25 years of trial of ,the nomination system, such as the 
Bengal Couhcil has passed through, the Allahabad Council may be 
reformed on the basis on Which it is proposed to reform the Ben- 
gal Council, 
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Madras and Bombay are so far away, and Jwc know sa little of 
them, that I need not discuss whether their Legislative Councils 
are fit to receive half a dozen of elected members. 

It cannot be denied that the National Congress "is profiting 
by public criticism. The foremost resolution of the Congress is 
the reform! of the Legislative Councite. In a few meetings that 
were held in the Mofussil, the demand was put forth for having 
two-thirds of the menrbers elected, so that Government might 
be in a permanent minority. The propo^ial was so absurd that 
in the meetings held lately, the denneand htvs been for having not 
less than half of the members elected. 

Now who are to be the persons that will elect these members-? 
The Anglo-Indians who have irrvested capital in Tcargardensv 
Indigo-factories, Cotton, Jute and Paper Mills, and Steam Naviga*- 
ticMi, and are generally engaged in Commerce and trade, are as 
important a class of people as the Musulmans or even the 
Hindus. This may not be easily conceded by those who cannot 
imagine what the country would be without them. These Anglo- 
Indians would like to- elect their own membersv 
The Musalmans form nearly a third of the entire community 
in Bengal. So they want that they should elect half as many 
members as may be elected by the Hindusi This demand ia 
founded upon tlie highest justiccr We have already Dr. Amir 
AH issuing a manifesto in which he his demanded a fair represent- 
ation of the Mahomedan Community in the Legislative Councils. 
In Bengal this must be done either by Government or on behalf 
of the Mahomedan ComiTninity or by the Musulman Members 
of the Municipalities and District Ik)ards. • 

As to the Hindus the demand is general that one half of the 
members should be elected by the people. 

We have now 12 members in the Bengal Legislative Council, 
Wc shall say that the number has been increased to i6, and it 
has been decided to have 8 members elected by the people^ 

Now, if two members be elected by the Chamber of Commerce ^ 
and the Trades’ Association, which non-official Anglo-Indians 
accept as their representatives, two members by the Musalman 
members of the Municipalities and District Boards, and four 
members by the non-Musulman and non-European members of 
the same Corporations, will the parti^ns of the National Congress 
be satisfied ? * 

The 9 Revenue Divisions may be divided into 4 circles for 
the Hindu Members, and into two circles for the Musulman 
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Members. The Bhagulpore and Patna Divisions >yith Chota 
Nagpore may form one circle, Burdwan and Presidency Divisions 
with Orissa may form a second circle ; Dacca and Rajshahye 
Divisions with Chittagong m^y form a third circle, and Calcutta 
a fourth circle. 

Hitherto Calcutta had practically a monopoly of tlie member- 
ship of the Lejrislative Councils. Let the leading and guiding 
spirits of Calcutta realise what the effect of the election s)rstem will 
be upon them. If Calcutta alone were to elect as many members 
as may be elected by three Divisions of Rajshahye, Ifecca and 
Chittagong, or by the three Divisions of Presidency, Burdwan and 
Orissa, or by the three Divisions of Patna, Bhagulpore and Chota 
Nagpore, the residents at Calcutta cannot reasonably complain 
that their interests will not be sufficiently represented. Hitherto 
be it remembered, that Calcutta has ruled Bengal, just as Paris rules 
France. The election system will materially change this position. 
If the leading men of Calcutta advocate election, let them do 
so intelligently. Let them take no leap in the dark, break their 
legs, and then curse the Bangals, Uriahs and ChJiatu-Khors 
(Beharis) when these people will fully exercise the privilege which 
the francliisc, will confer upon them. During the first few years 
the Mofussilites may elect the leading men of Calcutta, but it 
is perfectly certain when they have appreciated the value of the 
right they will elect their own countrymen. 

I strongly recommend the partisans of the National Congress 
to carefully peruse the discussion which followed the introduction 
of the Reform Bill by Mr. Disraeli. They will be informed that it is 
possible ' to manipulate the constitution in such a way as to 
neutralise the good effects which the reform is expected to bring 
out. We have no opposition here which will be able to combat 
the introduction bf what one called fancy votes or faggot votes. 

The National Con^^ress should have clearer notion about the 
constituency that will elect these members. The mere graduates, 
as such, shall have no qualification of votes. A University degree 
is no test of moral character and of property. The number of 
persons who became graduates by begging, that is to say, who 
meet their educational expenses by begging and borrowing is not 
small. So graduates, as such; should have no qualification as 
voters. 

The voluntary associations like the Indian Association, and the 
Zemindar's Association) the Central Mahomedan or Mahomedati 
Literary Association, the National Chamber of Commerce, Health 
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Society, the Anglo Indicur Defence Association, Bengali Ladies' 
Society &c. &c. should have no voting power* 

They may disappear in a short time ; rival Associations may 
rise side by side of them ; they may not represent the people they 
profess to do. 

The only people that Government may accept as constituents 
would be those in whom they have confidence themselves, or who 
may shew by tangible and unmistakable proofs that the people 
have confidence in them. Such people are the members of the 
Municipalities and Districts, nominated by Government and elected 
by the rate-payers. 

The Raja of Bhinga, a landed proprietor himself, says that, 
“the landed aristocrat form the natural leaders of the people.” The 
intellectual aristocracy and the mercantile aristocracy may not 
admit this proposition without qualification. Whether the proposi- 
tion be cotrect or not, the British Government has made a strong 
effort, through the creation of Bengali Zemindars and Oude Taluk- 
dars and by giving them both property and titles, so that the landed 
aristocracy may become the natural leaders of the people. With 
this belief Government have given the membership of Legislative 
Councils to any landed proprietor who has a modicum of educa- 
tion. If the list of the members of the Legislative Councils for 
the last 20 years be scrutinized, it will be found that nearly 7$ 
per cent of the native members were landed proprietors with a 
moderate amount of educatiop. They are nicknamed, and I think 
ui justly, “ aristocratic noodles ” who are said to represent nobody 
but themselves. Let this class fully bear in mind that any mem- 
bership of the Legislative Councils will not be so^easily obtained 
under the election system as it is now. The Raja of Bhinga and 
the Maharaja of Benares have fully realised the position. But do 
the Zemindars of Bengal fully appreciate their position in future ? 

The election system will bring about a thorough displacement of 
the political power. In times gone by the Brahmins had the mono- 
poly of it. Under the English Government the landed aristocrats 
(creation of the English Government) have had the monopoly of it. 
Under the election system, the class of people who combine wealth 
and education shall have the lion’s share to this political power. 

If the prayer of the National Congress be granted that is 
to say if the member of thq Bengal Council be raised to i6, 
and two members be elected by the ^European community, two by 
the Mahomedan community, and four by the Hindu community, 
can any body point out what material difference will the change 
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make in the actual result ? Shalf we have better members than 
Kristo Das Pal, Anand Mohun Bose^ Mohendra Lai Sarcar, and 
Ganga Das Banerjec under the electioa system ? Is it not quite 
possible that we may have worse men ? 

The educated middle class, that is persons who have property 
as well as education, should carefully examine Into this question. 

Will the efforts they are making now for a partially elected 
council be justified by the result ? 

The partisans of the Congress would have one-fourth of the 
members ex-officio, and they would allow Government to nominate 
another fourth. It is perfectly certain that Government will take 
care to nominate such officials who arc certain of supporting then® 
through thick and thin, so that they (Government) may successfuly 
meet any combination of the elected members. This result of 
Government nominating persons who are to give them an invari- 
able support has not, it seems, entered the head of Mr. Hume or 
Mr. Bonnerjee, as they talk on behalf of the elected menvbers, of 
having a majority and appealing to the Governor-General in 
Council, if the decision be not accepted by Government. 

In all matters which wilt concern the prestige of the British 
Government and of the Indian Civil Service, it is certain that the 
elected European members will give their support to Government. 
Ittnay be equally certain that they will support Govei-mncnt, when 
such support does not affect their own community. 

If this be so, Government shall have a majority of la against 6^ 
But is it certain that the elected members shall have even such a 
large majority ? 

Here I came to discuss a question which is touchy. It is urged that 
the nomination system makes people servile to Government, who- 
nominatc them, and that if members were elected by the people, . 
they would faithfully represent the latter. 

I am afraid this expectation will not be realised. What tho 
Natives generally care are titles and honours. Provided they have got 
these .with the addition of private entre to Governor General’s 
levee, they do not care, as a rule, how the interests of their country 
fare. If this has been the case under the nomination system, this 
will continue under the election system. 

There will be always a number of felected members supporting 
Government just as the norninated fnembers have done on matters 
which according to their constituents they should oppose. There 
is no remedy to this* An elected member will give his support to 
the Press Gagging Act, or to the Salt Duties, get his title and retire. 
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Accepting — I had almost said, Bengali nature — but I shall say, 
human nature what it is, it is within the range of probability that 
two elected members, and it is perfectly certain that one elected 
member, will in average support Government even on those ques- 
tions on which the feelings of the people are well-known. 

So you shall have 1 1 members siding with Government while 
5 members will side with the opposition. 

But the Mahomedan leaders have already sounded their war- 
note in an unmistakable way. They will vote solid with Govern- 
ment, so that they may deserve the special favour which Govern- 
ment is shewing to them. The present generation of the Maho- 
medan leaders is pledged to the divine right of Government to the 
invariable support of the Mahomedan members. 

Now if the Mahomedan members will follow the example of 
Raja Rampal Sing's cousin, raising their thumbs, when Sir 
Stcuart Bayley raises his, and lowering them when he lowers his, 
let the partisans of the Congress imagine what the result of the 
election system will come to. 

I have clearly shewn how certain it is that Government will be 
always in the majority, and the elected minority will be as weak 
and unreliable as the nominated minority has been. 

If Government be ever in the minority it will be by the Govern- 
ment members voting against themselves. But with the consti- 
tutional opposition to face on every question, the nominated and 
official members shall have no longer the privilege of voting against 
Government Their choice will be between resignation of member- 
ships and supporting Government. This will be one invariable of 
the election system. 

If then Government will be ever in the minority, it must be by 
their own permission and Sir Steuart Bayle's successor may then, 
as Mr. Disraeli professed to do often, guide himself by the “ uner- 
ring instincts of the House of Commons.” 

Let nobody think I am putting the official view. I write this 
not to please my superior officer, who is a Tory of Sir Richard 
Garth's type, and who, if he were appointed the Secretary of State, 
would reduce the India Office to the scale of the Colonial Office, 
would stop the Hill exodus and make Government and their coun- 
cillors work as hard as he works himself, would buy Government 
stores and stationary from Indian mills and the Anglo-Indian 
merchants, and who in spite of all, these opinions calts kimself 
Tory, the term Conservative being not sufficiently expressive of 
the depth of his feelingsi 


A Bengalee Official. 
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NANDA-BIDAYA. 

'*'Nanda-Bidaya, a scenic play by the author of Adarsha-Bati, intend* 
«d for representation on the stage of the Emerald Theatre, is a little 
production of exquisite dramatic genius, Conceived in the right 
spirit to produce the most beautiful effects by an appeal to the 
eye, the ear and the mind. Tne story is taken from Hindu 
mythology, and the title of the play hinges on the farewell of 
Srikrishna to Nanda, when after the death of Kangsa, Krishna ex- 
presses his desire to stop at Mathura with his brother Balaram to the 
great mortification of Nanda, and begs him to return to Brojodham 
with his retinue. The author cannot lay any claim to originality 
as regards the plot, nor can he come in for much praise for the 
development of the characters, inasmuch as the plot as well as 
the characters are familiar ; but yet the author is entitled to great 
encomiums for the happy selection of the subject, the delightful con- 
ception of Krishna as the embodiment of infinite love and infinite 
goodness, the loving God and the playful shepherd boy, for the ex- 
quisitely musical songs full of the outpourings of the heart, and the 
charming pastoral scenes, which in their combined effects have filled 
the book with all that is simple yet sublime, with love, faith, 

t 

refinement and idyllic picture^squeness. The love of Nanda and 
Joshoda for Krishna and Balaram is highly pathetic and instruc- 
tive, the piety of Akrur is a golden vein running through the 
whole. The youthful frolics and innocence of the shepherd boys, 
their strong and ardent attachment to Kanai and Balai are indeed 
very happy pictures. The character of Krishna is many-sided 
and yet harmonious ; few can fathom its deep meaning and exact 
significance, its philosophy surpasses the comprehension of ordi- 
nary mortals. We give the book our most cordial welcome and con- 
gratulate the hmctald Theatre on the production of this on its 
board. 
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AMA7EUB ACTING IN INDIA. 

“The amateurs ol tlio Presidency’’ so wiites the correspond- 
ent of an up country paper “ are about to break out again, and 
the play they have chosen is a most unfortunate one.” 

In this damaging strain by means of a sliort paragraph, in its 
local news, did a leading Presidency newspaper once herald the 
representation of a piece almost unprecedented in its success on 
the Indian amateur stage. For the management of amateur plays 
generally no doubt the lines contain a wholesome moral, but in the 
case in question the reminder was unnecessary and undeserved. 

The suggestion intended to* be conveyed n-as that the ama- 
teurs for their own amusement and exhibition were once more to 
emerge from a modest and suitable obscurity, and jilace them- 
selves ill evidence in the glare of the gas floats and the foot lights 
and when there to bore a good intiiial audience in the stalls and 
boxes consisting chiefly of their friends. The piece would be a 
financial failure, and with the usual perversity of amateur manage- 
ment it had even been hastily and unfortunately chosen. The 
criticism of course implied that if the piece did happen to be a 
success, the taste of the audience might reasonably come under 
suspicion, 'faking the hasty and unfulfilled prophecy above noted 
as my text, I propose to say a little concerning amateur acting 
in India. 

The choice of a piece depends on two main considerations. 
Those lire the taste of the audience, and the mHier and capa- 
city of the actors. In up counfty' stations indeed wherp the 
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number of people able and willing to act is small, the piece 
depends almost entirely on the latter. But in a presidency town 
or a large hill station, the taste of the playgoing public comes in 
prominently. Of this I will give an example. At present both in 
Calcutta.and Simla while the best acted play, meaning comedy,' 
cannot expect a run, burlesque and opera boulfe are certain 
to draw, Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas have had a most successful 
career in Calcutta, and burlesque finds a sympathetic home in 
Simla. The Sorcerer, Pinafore, Mikado and Patience have all 
been put on the Calcutta boards by amateur companies in the 
last few years and all with marked success. Simla enjoys itself 
with Blue Beard, Alladdin, and Villikins and his Dinah. At both 
places Comedy is out of fashion, and most unfortunately so, for 
there is much talent left unemployed that while able to act very 
well indeed in comedy, is not gifted with a voice and ear for 
music. But there is the fact. Though Calcutta for example 
has unequalled advantages for comedy, comedy does not draw, 
and opera does. Burlesque will no doubt very soon be played 
in Calcutta by amateurs, but in face of the advantages to be found 
there for a more legitimate business it is not likely permanently 
to take the place of opera. A burlesque of “ She" by a clever local 
musician and play-wright is talked of, and if produced, with the 
strong cast at his command, will certainly be a success. At the 
same time the Cloches de Corfieville is in preparation, and will no 
doubt shortly be announced. Judging from the past, if the latter 
is only properly cast and managed, as there is every reason to 
believe it will be, the Cloches should be a greater success in Cal- 
cutta than She. Calcutta audiences are fully able to appreciate 
good music, and this being the case they are more likely to go 
again and again to hear original music, than the applied second- 
hand music of burlesque. ** Patience" an opera based on a 
craze long since died away, and its best parts incorporated into 
daily life, owed its success in Calcutta to its musical rendering 
before every thing. There are a large number of play goers in 
Calcutta who are musical and who like music. And opera in 
Calcutta will therefore always draw and there being much musical 
talent is sure of being well rendered, I mention these matters as 
instances of what should guide a management in selecting a piece. 
In Calcutta where besides plenty of good voices there is a distinct 
liking and taste for music in the pit and cheaper parts of the 
house, and moreover a large proportion of ladies in the stalls and 
boxes, opera is the thing to amuse, to draw. Simla's naive taste for 
burlesque is somewhat incomprehensible except it be explainable 
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by want of space and musical direction for opera. For burlesque 
is to opera 'Wliat farce is to comedy. 

Upcountry where means are limited all round comedy may 
find a home, or, hilling much talent, farce. 

The general taste of the play going public being duly con- 
sidered and the locality providing talent to meet it, the actors 
come next in order. The piece being selected, has to be cast. 
I presume either that a stage manager has been appointed, or that 
he* is himself the management. In the latter case his numerous 
duties will prevent him taking a part. As he is probably a leading 
actor this is unfortunate, and for heavy pieces a separate business 
management is desirable. The Stage Manager can then act with 
a clear conscience if he wishes to do so. If there is no Impressario 
or Benejiciairc whom the acting or business manager directly 
represents, a Committee may take the place, but they will do 
well to place all their powers m one man’s hands. The Impressario, 
Beneficiaire or Committee should invite the proposed players to 
join ; the Stage Manager casting the piece, and the management 
issuing invitations accordingly. And by the time the right people 
have got into the right places and all is ready to start rehearsals, 
some considerable time has elapsed, and the piece itself not im- 
probably changed. 

Casting a piece entirely depends on foreknowledge of people’s 
capacities, and in the case of those making their first appearance, 
on the intuitive perceptions of the Managers. Some Managers 
are noted for their judgment in this respect, and their nominees 
are always successful. Of course^ they must have been acquainted 
with the debutants or debutantes socially for some time before. 
Managers will do well never to take people entirely at their own 
valuation ; but on the other band, to cast the piece •strictly for 
the business to be done without fear or favour. 

There is no more delicate and wholly disturbing task than 
to have to pass over one pretty woman for another better quali- 
fied. If the former is a friend, and keenly expectant of the 
coveted part, the duty is especially dispiriting. The lady, whom 
you admire extremely, turns up her pretty nose at the part 
selected for her, is sure it will never suit her, and hints that you 
do not know much either about her capacity or that of the lady 
preferreti. It is well if she does not say her husband does not 
much care about her acting at all. There is however sometimes 
a really distressing thing to be done. It is when a charming 
woman has by accident or misapprehension been cast for a good 
part for which she is not suited. The musical director, a practical 
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man, will have none of her. The rest of the company murmurs, 
pjently at first, but more and more loudly as time goes on. The 
Stage Manager gives her up, and the management has to do its 
duty. Well for you then, if you do not lose a friend for life. 
She will not wait of course to be asked to go. She knows what 
is coming and graciousl]' withdraws, but she will not forgive the 
mistake for a long time. 

But af last the piece is cast, the chorus, if it is a musical piece, 
arranged, the voices equalized as much as may be to the require- 
ments of the score. And rehearsing begins in earnest. One 
matter onl}’’ need be mentioned in respect to the business aspect 
of rehearsing. It is that in musical pieces once the music is 
thoroughly mastered, and in all plays as soon as the players are 
letter perfect, with amateurs the less rehearsing there is the 
better. And during rehearsals, as sopn as the Stage Manager has 
given as much instruction as should in his private opinion be 
enough, it is far best to leave the actors for the last two or three 
rehearsals alone, and to their own devices. I speak of amatems 
only. I have found them easily bothered by too much teaching, 
and tired by too much rehearsing. A great deal can be left to 
their intelligence. It is a great mistake also I think to teach them 
too much mechanical stage action. They are not likely to be 
ungraceful, and if they are it cannot be helped ; while a graceful 
amateur whether lady or gentleman is all the more so if natural. 

I know e.Kcellent stage managers who will not agree with me in 
this, but go on placing people’s hands and feet and eyes and head 
up to the last minute of rehearsal. But with all diffidence, I 
venture to say this over-anxiety is a mistake. Allowing for e.xcep- 
tions, a few simple rules of position, comportment and voice, and 
the places tequired by the play can be taught, and the rest left 
to native grace and intelligence. 

Music is different. That must be correct ; and I am aware 
that particular exceptions can be pointed out to what I say above 
even for comedy. Allowing for exceptions I beg to claim the 
rule as a good one. 

The stage capacities of a place for acting plays must ordi- 
narily largely control the choice of a piece. Opera, burlesque in 
a less degree, and large pieces of the legitimate drama, without 
going as far as Shakespeare, but including such famous pjays as “She 
.Stoops to Conquer ” and the “ School for Scandal " both eminently 
suited to amateurs, require large stages, and room for scenic 
effect and change. Out of dpor scenes, e.xteriors as they are 
called, on a small stage especially have a very poor effect. Opera , 
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requires more than this again. A musical direction of high skill 
and escperience is an essential to successful opera. There must 
be a good orchestra of six or seven instruments. You must have 
your band parts all ready, and there must be an accomplished 
pianiste who can accompany all the rehearsals. The full band is 
required only for a few days before. the dress rehearsal. But 
a patient, painstaking, and feultlessly accurate accompaniment 
on the piano, is from the very beginning of the preparation a 
sine qua non. Opera then requires other things which make it 
more difficult to put on than comedy. A long time is required 
for preparation. Two months is not too much for a management 
to reckon on for a faultless representation, and even then the 
stage manager and musical director may be in despair a week 
before the day advertised. But that is of little consequence if 
the training has been good. Amateurs improve rapidly at the 
last. A large expenditure must be faced with the best manage- 
ment, no good opera having to pay all dressing and band charges, 
and to hire a theatre, can expect to escape under Rs. 4000 for a 
6 or 7 days run. A theatre has to be hired for a month, for once 
the choruses are trained, rehearsals progress much more rapidly 
on the actual boards than elsewhere. The actors get to know 
the stage early, a great point. 

Burlesque is in all respects easier than Opera, the music 
is better known, more commonplace, and more catching, and 
there is more dancing. Regarding dancing it should be said 
that operas with dancing go better than those without it. .A.nd 
Burlesque has a great advantage m this respect. Audiences 
thoroughly appreciate pretty amateur dancing, which am be 
introduced ad lib into burlesque. 

Comedies, except in one vital respect, are the easiest to put 
on the sta*^e. But this one respect is of the first importance, and 
when very high class plays arc proposed sometimes presents 
insuperable difficulties. Whenever a run is necessary to meet 
high expenditure, and always before critical audiences (and what 
good amateur actor cares to play before any other) high class 
acting, and what is very difficult to get in India in a large 
company, a level cast, are required. No amateur play should be 
badly mounted. The scenery should be fresh and appropriate. 
The dresses pretty and new : not necessarily expensive but they 
should look so. The make-up should have strict care and atten- 
tion, and amateur make-up avoided. Too much attention cannot 
be given to the comforts of amateur actors behind the scenes. 
Usually these matters are sadly neglected. The ladies should 
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always have a separate and comfortably furnished green room 
of their own, with their dressing rooms adjoining. None of the 
Calcutta theatres provide this, and temporary arrangements have 
to be made as may be possible* Expenditure in all these direc- 
tions is well laid out. Ladies are very grateful to a management 
that considere them in thi§ respect. 

'A management in considering the play has to look closely 
to results, and first it has to look to financial results. Great cost 
may ensure some success, but extravagance generally means bad 
management, and loss means grief. Civil as theatre lessees and 
others ministering to theatricals are, they would not stand not 
being paid. They will give credit, but every account should 
be paid up within a week of the last performance. Over- 
economy, parsimony, on the other hand, may tell in the 
opposite direction to profit by failing to get good work done. 
From Rs. 4000 to Rs. 4500 should be estimated for and 
should be spent on an opera, and perhaps half as much upon a 
comedy. Dress pieces of course cost a little more than plays of 
Robertson’s school. This expenditure should include ever}'thing, 
and a few things it docs not include like furniture for a Governor’s 
box, or European assistance in the dressing rooms, can be secured 
by complimentary tickets to the firms concerned. The expendi- 
ture includes the theatre, lighting, dresses, wigs and make-up, box 
office, ticket check and inspection, ushers, prompter, scenery, 
machinists, musical direction, piano, band parts and band, theatre 
bearer’s account for punkahs and cleaning, refreshments behind 
the scenes during the piece, properties, advertizing and bill post- 
ing and a number of sundries from play books to cab fares, and 
green room furniture to property sunflowers. Notwithstanding 
this heavy outlay the profits should be at least Rs, 2,500 in the 
hot and Rs. 1,000 more in the cold weather. • 

And as a management works on credit, and has to pay up 
everything immediately, so no credit should be allowed to the 
audience. There should be no bad debts. The box office may 
be placed at the theatre with a clerk, or better with a respectable 
firm, a music seller, or perruquier, who should have instructions to 
issue no. tickets without cash, or if they care to give credit, on 
the strict understanding that they are themselves responsible for 
the money owing. It is curious how many respectable people 
will try to get in without paying. And some succeed. Early 
advertizing is essential and it is well to let the piece be thoroughly 
posted with the names of the principal actors and actresses. To 
the dress rehearsal every body who takes an interest in theatrical 
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matters may weil .be asked to attend to provide an audience. For 
the first night the actors’ own friends should be, induced to attend 
in force. The play must do tire rest. 

There is a practical difficulty of some rhagnitude to be fought 
against in Calcutta in the cold weather. At that time though au- 
diences and actors are more plentiful, there is also more going, on. 
Other amusements and social engagements take away from the au-, 
diences, and hinder the preparation of the piece by making attend- 
ance at rehearsals irregular. Even in the hot weather rehearsals 
are a great tax on the time and, good nature of the players, and 
the intense heat on a stage makes them sometimes positively pain- 
ful. But people are not so much engaged. The success of a piece 
in the cold weather in Calcutta would greatly depend on the 
popularity and qualities of the management as regards its powers 
to obtain proper rehearsals. People who act are most kind and 
obliging but they are not always masters and mistresses of their 
own time. 

Business and Stage management in heavy pieces had as suggest- 
ed above much better be disconnected. The stage manager can 
then act. The business manager should see to finance, to the 
getting together of the company, to the engaging of the theatre, ad- 
vertising, properties, engagement of musical direction if any, to the 
keeping of the box oflices, and to accounts and outside business 
generally. With a view to inviting the company he should advise 
with the Stage Manager as to the casting of the piece. The Stage 
Manager’s fiat in this respect is final, also as regards scenery. The 
business manager should bring and keep the people together, and 
place them in the hands of the stage manager, or if the piece is a 
musical one, of the stage manager and musical director jointly. He 
has to meet all difficulties, soothe all rivalries, foresee alLdangers, and 
on him will devolve all blame if the piece is a failure. Yet while 
business managers are ordinary people, a stage manager or 
musical director nascitur non fit. The proper .persons to ask 
or appoint to these premier positions are generally marked out 
by circumstances. The Amateur Stage Manager is always an 
amateur and an actor of renown, is often himself acting in the 
piece. The musical director, is generally a professor of music,.is 
perhaps the director of a local band, regimental or otherwise. 
He is paid for his services either by a fixed sum or a special 
benefit. If there are rival claimants for the high honour of being 
the best stage manager and musical director in a place, the business 
manager has to select, sometimes to entreat, and on that selection 
or entreaty depends half the s'uccess of the piece. There is 
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nothing more annoying to a good actor or singer than inefficient 
stage or musical direction. Actors talk freely of what goes on 
behind the scenes, and a piece hampered with incompetency in 
these departments is damned before-hand. 

On the other hand efficient teaching engenders confidence 
in the company, trust in themselves and in each other, and 
a sense of security that of'itself goes far to secure crowded houses. 

Into that strange land behind the scenes I do not propose 
to penetrate. . I must not reveal the secrets of the prison house, 
and sometimes a veritable prison house it is. There are troubles, - 
disappointments, jealousies, heart-burnings, and mistakes, there, 
as elsewhere in this imperfect world. Actors are like other people, 
only brighter and often cleverer in many charming ways, and very 
sensitive. They are also singularly jealous. But where ever)'- 
thing is personal, and success is the effect of personality, the indi- 
vidual is naturally everj' one’s first thought. Yet, although occa- 
sionally sulks there will be ; good humour, kindness of heart, wil- 
lingness to do hard work, and to learn, willingness even to help a 
rival though this less often, jollity, freedom from conventionality, 
and when a piece is being well put on, invariable and unflagging 
high spirits, these are the characteristics of amateurs behind the 
scenes. 

The hint of the up country critic that amateurs usually seek 
to amuse themselves rather than their audiences may apply to 
highly subsidized pla)'s in some places. But when the piece has 
to run to pay, amateurs go to work with a business-like intention 
that would make the fortune of many a professional. Subsidies 
engender carelessness, but acting under subsidy is not so far as 
I know the rule in India. On the contrary one of the spurs to 
excellence of the Indian amateur stage, as I have known it, is 
the feeling that if the play be financially unsuccessful some one 
who cannot afford to do so will have to pay the deficiency. 

The lines that stand at the head of this paper were no doubt 
owing to one oversight of the management. There is the critic 
to be considered besides the audience and the players, and in this 
case perhaps the critics had not been conciliated by the 
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A BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 

The proceedings before a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons inquiring into the circumstances of the formation of the 
' Deccan Mining Company, have thrown a strong side-light on a vqry 
weak point in the promotion and management of public Com- 
panies having for their object the development of Indian resources. 
The revelations are ot use mainly to India, inasmuch as except in 
the case of an Indian Company, there could hardly have been 
the necessary conditions all tending to the success of one colossal 
blunder. This weak point is the Board of Direction. 

There has been the most remarkable unanimity of omission to 
place blame for the Deccan mining scandal in the proper place, 
and yet the proper place is as clearly introduced by the Com- 
mittee as it is possible to frame sentences. 

Newspapers have blamed everybody. They have blamed the 
Nizam’s advisers. They have blamed even Colonel Marshall. 
They have blamed the Hyderabad Residency ; the Government 
of India; the Secretary of State and his Council. They have 
blamed individuals among the Concessionaires, and they have 
blamed Mr. George Batten, one of the Directors of the Com- 
pany. But the Board of the Company, that body* whom the 
indignant shareholders called shame upon, has escaped as such 
with the lightest of criticism and the slightest of notice. It may 
be that Mr. Watson’s personality carries off all the criticism that 
is not centred on Abdul Huq, and that with a passing shot at 
Mr. George Batten the original Board escapes further notice. 
But upon no one other than the three first Directors of the 
Company can the shareholders, or the British public cast any 
lawful blame whatever. H. H. the Nizam has his account to 
settle with Abdul Huq for representing his interests in a way that 
handed over a splendid concession to a Company not possessed 
of the means of working it adequately. The British public in 
general and the bona fide shareholders in particular have their 
account to settle with the Company’s original Board of Dire^ion. 
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And it is not a moral question, but a plain matter of business, of 
the exercise of discretion, due care, vigilance, the propa" exami- 
nation of facts and documents and of the conduct of correspond- 
ence. Here it is not primarily if at all a question of clean han^. 
It is a question of efficiency, and it is also a serious question 
whether speculative Indian Companies will ever get efficient 
Boas'ds in London. So that the system of Boards may fail, where 
most needed to protect the public. 

To go a little into particulars. H. H. the Nizam probably 
believes with justice that he has great mineral wealth in his posses- 
sions. Diamond mines have been worked of old. Coal is also 
known to exist. Gold is worked in Madras and Mysore close by. 
There may be other minerals but these stand at the head of the 
list, and foremost, because certainly accessible is coal. The State 
constructs a railway branching from the trunk line of the G. I P. and 
Madras railvrays connecting the east and west coasts at Madras 
and Bombay, with the chief city of the State at Hyderabad. To 
recover the capital sunk the Administration sells this railway 
under a guarantee of interest and with power to extend, to a 
Railway Company. The transaction is completed, and the rail- 
way is extended to a district where coal is known to exist. 
The promoters of the Railway Company keep open an alleged 
grievance of not being sufficiently remunerated for this successful 
transaction. Abdul Huq, a state officer, who negociated with 
the promoters on behalf of His Highness the Nizam obtained by 
permission a commission of over /8o,ooo for the railway. His 
London friends while themselves complaining that they had really 
made nothing by it, no doubt congratulated Abdul Huq on the 
better consideration his services had received. He would no doubt 
communicate with them again if circumstances arose. He did. 

His Highness’ Government having placed the railway, now 
went on with the mining rights. These if properly worked would 
pay the treasury a handsome royalty, would afford traffic for 
the railway, and cheap fuel for its locomotives, and besides 
generally developing the State, decrease if not annihilate the 
railway guaranteed interest. Tlie project was a business-like 
and comprehensive project, worthy of the great minister who 
planned it. Sir Salar Jung, Minister and Regent, must turn in 
his grave at the sequel, and the young Nizam, the chief of the 
most enterprizing State in India, w'as never more sincerely to be 
pitied in the loss he sustained by the death of the first Indian 
minister of modern times, than in the wreck of the mining rights 
concession, 
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There is no doubt that English investors look shyly on an 
Indian enterprise unless guaranteed by the Government of India. 
There are many reasons for this. Indian undertakings do not pay 
often under five or six years, not alwa)^ then. There is the 
great depreciation of capital due to the falling of silver. There 
is the uncertainty attending management at a great distance. 
There are all the usual terrors to which capital is subject when it 
travels Eastward. There are the Russians. There is the National 
Congress. Financiers in London are unapproachable except by 
means of heavy commissions by way of promotion, and other 
advantages in the Construction account. 

But all these considerations while they tell- heavily against 
a loan of a million or more, do not concern a petty capiial of 
150,000. The Nizam's ministers could have got that much in 
Calcutta, if not in Bombay, if not indeed locally. And the coal 
mines, as experts told them, though incorrectly, could be developed 
on 1 50,000 at the low rate of exchange of silver of the day. 
But they had faith in Abdul Huq and they commissioned him 
to raise a Company that would not only work the coal fields 
which was the business Sir Salar Jung no doubt had mainly in 
mind, but also the gold and diamond fields. These enterprizes 
have an etfect quite distinct on the investing mind to mere coal. 
Coal, the unpretending useful drudge of railways, factories and the 
household, appeals to a tew who know its worth, but it has 
not the powei on the imagination ol the more general investor, 
such as attaches to diamonds and gold. A cloA'-er promoter, as 
distinct from a disinterested state official, would see this at once, 
and the diamonds and gold were put in, and Abdul Huq went to 
London, when as it turned out for the best interests of-the Nizam's 
dominions, he might in every way have better stayed at home 
and begun with the coal But for good or evil he went to London 
and a modest and safe enterprize requiring perhaps £ 200,000 
became a brilliant speculation that could carry a million. He had 
the concessions in his pocket. They had been passed by the Go- 
vernment of India who would have been very glad to see a million 
of money put into Hyderabad, and had taken all reasonable pre- 
cautions to see that if raised it was economically spent. Unfor- 
tunately no one seems to have thought of binding Abdul Huq 
explicitly to the amount he was to pay the London financial 
world for raising the capital. There being no direct guarantee 
of interest this promotion money was bound to be heavy : 
j^200,ooo might well have been expected to be the least the 
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City would look at for the service. But no sum was stated and 
City moderation was hastily assumed. At the same time it was 
laid down that /i 50^000 was to be the least first issue for the 
coal. The Governments of Hyderabad and India shewed them- 
selves aware of the course the financing and development of the 
concern should take. Only they did not know the City : or if 
they knew it, they omifted to safeguard the sale of the conces- 
sions against its possible views of adequate remuneration, Abdul 
Huq went to the Council of the Secretary of State. The Council 
approved of the suggestions regarding the opening up of the 
mineral wealth of the Hyderabad State, as the plans had come 
from India. General Stmehey has been blamed for the manner and 
matter of the evidence he gave before the Committee, but he was 
quite right in what he said. Only he also committed the error of 
not introducing a minimum capital for working the concern and a 
maximum for promoter’s remuneration into the concession itself. He, 
as he said, trusted Abdul Huq the accredited agent of the Nizam to 
communicate to his Government the terms at which he found he 
could place the concession m the London money market. It 
may be said too that he should ha\'e stipulated that the Company 
to be formed to take over the concessions from the concessionaires 
should regularly be placed on the Stock Exchange. A business 
man like General Strachey must have know'ii that this could do 
no harm, and might by securing some amount of publicity have 
done good. But the stipulation is not a usual one. The decision 
is usually left to the Company itself. 

Abdul Huq unhampered by a maximum clause for cost of 
promotion, or rather a minimuta clause for the amount of bona 
fide working capital to be spent on the entire block of the 
concern as, eventually to be constructed, went to Mr. Watson. 
The concessionaires’ terms for promotion so far as is known to 
the public were not communicated explicitly to India. If they 
were, they were not understood. The concessionaires took 
over the concessions for w'hich they paid nothing. They made 
a favour of taking them, because when they had formed a 
company of one million sterling capital, they sold the con- 
cessions to the Company for 85000 shares fully paid up of 
a nominal value of i’850,000 to c'^ver their trouble and risk. 
Mr. Watson explains this in his evidence. The Company so 
formed subscribed 50,000 cash and there w'as at once the whole 
capital fully paid up. With Abdul Huq’s concern in this tran- 
saction, and his subsequent dealings in shares I have nothing to 
do. That is a matter for His Highness’ Government whose paid 
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servant he is or was. Whether he also had the right to band over 
the concessions in his charge without securing an adequate capital 
to work the whole of them without further financing, i$ the ques- 
tion, I presume, before the legal advisers of the Hyderabad state. 
If the answer be in the negative, and Abdul Huq is proved to have 
acted ultra vires in not referring to Hyderabad before making his 
terms with the Concessionaires irrevocable, the decision may be 
of great concern to the Company’s shareholders. The Nizam's 
representative before the Committee however was careful to say 
that the legal rights of the shareholders sliould have the utmost 
respect from the Nizam : and there the matter rests for the 
present in the eyes of the outside public. Abdul Huq as the 
Nizam’s agent here disappears. He has become a shareholder 
in the new company. He has 1 hope to give an account of his 
stewardship to the Nizam. 

But what are we to say of a Board ot Direction of a new 
formed company that will pay 85000 fully paid up shares, I do not 
say ;^85 o,ooo because that w'oiild not be correct, the shares at 
the time having no market value, but m of the capital to the 
promoters. The promoters as the Board must have known by 
looking at the share list had themselves subscribed the 50,000 
cash, and for them to lose any part of this money payment 
the stock of the Company must fall very low indeed. If it fell 
to £2 a share, then the 85000 shares fully paid up plus the 15000 
shares subscribed, i,e., the entire stock, would be worth only 
£200,000 ; but the promoters who at first held the whole stock, 
would even then make j^5o,ooo, less charges, whereas the shares 
might sell much higher in the Krst days of issue of a diamond, 
gold and coal company sponsored by the Government of India. 
On this low'est of grounds the risk was not so great ^s to justify 
so high a price. The value of the shares must have fallen to an 
average of £ i before the promoters sold for them to lose. Did 
the Board really and seriously contemplate that possibility ? 

On the other hand did the Board think so wonderftilly well 
of the concessions that a Company could afford to pay ;^850 ,ooo 
straight off for them, and then raise such a revenue on 50,000 
working capital, that not only would a dividend be payable on the 
whole million, but a debenture stock be made possible besides. A 
debenture stock there will have to be no doubt. For such an 
expectation as this the Board must have figmed to themselves 
the coal mines as paying 50 per cent on their capital account of 
£150^000. That would have been 7^ per cent on the whole stock ; 
and debentures then could have* been profitably raised at 5 per 
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cent for the extension of the workings to diamonds and ^Id. 
But though coal companies when well financed pay large returns 
in India on the capital put into the field, they do not pay 50 per 
cent. They pay 10 or 12 per cent, the best of them perhaps 
1 5 per cent. 

Which of these possibilities did the Board think of, or did 
they think at all ? If they thought they must sacrifice 85000 
shares or disappoint the Nizam of his company, that they had 
to issue five bonus shares for every one paid in cash to float the 
concern, they knew very little of the undertaking they were 
directing. The coal mines are an undisputed fact. The coal is said 
on authority to be good, and it is much wanted in a part of the 
countrj' still dependent on importations of English coal, and on 
wood. The directors, had they reflected, must have known they 
could get better terms than to surrender m of their capital with 
all its prospective advantages, and to incur the certainty of a 
debenture debt or a preference stock at ruinous loss to the original 
stock. If they thought no better terms were obtainable their 
duty to their prospective shareholders was not to proceed to 
allotment. 

On the other hand if they thought so well of the concern 
that any price was worth paying for the concession, what becomes 
of the rts/i run by the concessionaires, promoters and the first 
subscribers of the £ 1 50,000 ? 

I have carefully tried to keep away from suggesting the idea 
that the concessionaires, promoters and first subscribers were the 
directors, and to suggest on the contrary that they were quite 
different people acting independently for a company. I have 
written on the latter supposition which is the only right and 
proper one • in effect if not in fact. The directors of a company 
have to initiate and control its finance in accordance with what 
they know of the prospects of the undertaking. They have so 
far to satisfy promoters as to start the Company. These directors 
sacrificed finance altogether either ignorantly to mistaken sym- 
pathy with the Nizam’s aspirations, or to an extravagant and 
unwarrantable and no less ignorant estimate of the value of 
the concessions. Either they should have stopped altogether, 
or should have made more inquiriei.. By what they did they 
sacrificed the stock in their charge. They proved themselves 
inefficient directors, and it would seem only likely that on those 
grounds shareholders may have a claim on them. 

As the original shareholders were the promoters and they are 
unlikely to complain, the Board* may escape scot free. It is here 
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that if the Company had been put on the stock exchange the 
blunder might have been avoided. 

The task of pointing out the blame attaching to gentlemen 
trying to do their duty is always unpleasant ; but so much unfair 
obloquy has been heaped oai individuals both in India and England 
throughout this unfortunate affair that to shift that obloquy, if 
deserved at all, to the right place becomes a duty. The mpral 
appears to be that a new Limited Company Act is needed for India, 
and that no Company whether intending to opierate in British India 
or in native states shall have any status until it has complied with 
its provisions. One provision must be a Board or an office in 
India to allot shares and that shall not proceed to allotment until 
the price to be paid to concessionaires and promoters is published 
to the investing public in the newspapers lor a certain time 
beforehand. And another that a prospectus shall be published 
that will enable a buyer to judge for himself whether the capital 
he is subscribing to is enough at pai value to meet the cost of the 
undertaking. Such an Act would be a hindrance only to bogus 
concerns. It would assure tlie perlonnance of their duties by 
Boards ot Directors. The Indian public debts are subscribed to 
in India itsell and there is no reason why Indian companies also 
should not be subscribed to in the Indian presidency towns. Nor 
that in all cases they should not be compelled to publish a full 
prospectus of their intended jiroceedings. 

Ihe additional financial leading strings for Native States 
advised by the Committee will be galling ; and they are unneces- 
sary while law is able easily to make gentlemen assuming the 
responsibilities ot directors do tlieii duty with some regard to fact, 
decency, and common sense. 


F. BEAUCLERK. 
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TO KATE. 

There is a charm in life’s evening 
To turn aside from the busy street 
From the bank and the mart 
And give to the heart 
A glimpse of green meadows sweet. 

Come sweet and linger with me awhile 
Where the voice of the town is still 
Where the streamlet glides 
And the violet hides 
In the dell of a purple hill. 

We will wander beside a silver lake 
By the swift flood of waters in spate 
While the moon-beams glance 
And the wavelets dance 
Their murmur being ever of Kate. 

My Kate’s eyes rival the morning sky 

Like the grey dawn of morning their beam 

Her bosom is warm 

With the day god’s chann 

And her voice is the hush of the stream. 




ZAM. 
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A TRIP TO MAIIA'STHA'N IN THE BOOR A 
DISTRICT. 

Mahasthan, a place famous in the earliest Hindu traditions 
of this part of the country and of interest in later .times, as 
having a Mahomedan shrine of great sanctit)', is situated on the 
west bank of the Karatoya river, about 7 miles to the north of 
Bogra Town, To this spot, the Mahomedans come in honor of 
a Mubulman saint — Pir Sultan —and the Hindu devotees to per- 
lonn their own religious ablutions and rites ; it forms a nucleus 
around which many legends of both Hindu and Mahomedan 
origin has gathered. The place however is undoubtedly ol' Hindu 
origin. In the PadmA Pur Ana, Mahasthan on the Karatoya is 
mentioned as a spot of great holiness. Even now, inscriptions 
in Nagri character, “ Sri Nara Sinlia Dasasya, can be seen 
on the two jambs of the entrance-door of the shrine of the 
Mahomedan saint. 

The ruins of Mahasthan are enclosed within an oblong 
mound, rising fioni 15 feet to feet above the level of the 
surrounding country, and measuring about 4,300 feet in length 
from north to south, by about 3,000 feet in breadth. The shrine 
IS situated on a high mound on the south-west comer, and is 
reached from the east by a flight of stairs recently made and 
an old brick-paved circuitous road on the north. 

The most interesting spots within the quadrangular enclosure 
(which at one time was unmistakably a fort) are {i) a mound 
believed to be the ruins of the Palace of Parasuram, said to be the 
last Hindu king of the place and a well near it, called yivat kund, 
the "well of life.” (2), Sila ghat made of massive pieces of 
granite and said to have been named after SilA, the daughter of 
Parasuram, and (3) another mound, said to be the ruins of a 
temple built by Raja Mansing and a well at its foot called 
Mdn-kali‘ka~kund. 

There are several pieces of stone lying about the place. An 
overseer of the District Board, in cutting a drain at the north-qjst 
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corner came across the remains of a brick-wall resting on solid pieces 
of stone, and during the last rains, a hole appeared on a cart-road 
about the middle of the east side of the fort, in which a large-sized 
stone and a small carved one were visible. There can be no doubt, 
that Mahasthan is a promising field for archaeological exploration. 

In the courtyard of the shrine, there is a naked statue, which 
General Cunningham thinks to be the figure of one of the twenty- 
four Jain pontiffs. There is also the yoni of a Siva lingam — a 
large round-shaped stone with a spout, and also a figure of a 
Ndgini holding one of the feet of a statue which is broken off. 
General Cunningham collected from Mankali-kund, a number 
of carved bricks ami several Icrra-cotla altro-relicvos, .such as are 
always found in the ruins of old Hindu temples. 

As we have stated above, Mahasthan is situated on the west 
bank of the Karatoya. The river is now a sluggish narrow and 
tortuous stream, fordable for about 8 months in the year. But it 
was once a river of considerable size. In Rennel’s map and in 
that of Van-den Brouck, it is marked as a great river but the 
vagaries of the Teesta (Trisrota) have now reduced it to a small 
and meandering stream. In the Skanda Parana, it is stated that 
the Karatoya used to flood the red land on the west. 

It is a river of great sanctity to tlie Hindus. In the Maha- 
bharala, it is mentioned as one of the Tirlhas (holy places) in 
old India. Lomas Rishi, after describing to Yudisthira the several 
tirthas in Rajagriha (in Magadlia,) on the Visala (Gandak) in 
Champa (Bhagulpur) and on the Xanda ( Mahanand.'i), speaks of 
Karatoya as follows : — 

“Proceeding next to the river Karatoyji and fasting there for 
three nights, a man acqiiireth tlie merit of the horse-sacrifice. 
Even this. is the injunction of the Creator himself.” * 

The country on the west of Karatoya was called Paundra, 
in days of yore. Anga, Paundra, ^’^anga, Sulima and Kalinga 
formed the five outlying kingdoms of ancient India ; and it has 
been all but settled that Paundra Desh extended from the Bhagi- 
rathi on the west and the Karatoya in the East. During the 
Rajasuya Jagna (Imperial assemblage) of Yudisthira, Bhima 
conquered the eastern regions. The description given in the 
Mahabharata of Bhim^i’s conquests fi’om Magadha to the sea-coast 
is given below : 

“And accompanied by those monarchs, the son of Pandu 
marched against Giribraja (the capital of Magadha). And bring- 
ing the son of Jarasandha under his sway, the hero then marched 

* Mahdbhirat, Vana Parba. Sec. LXXXV, 
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against Kama (the king of Anga). And having subjugated Kama, 
the mighty hero vanquished the powerful kings of the mountain* 
ous regions. And the son of Pandu then slew in a fierce en- 
counter, the mighty king who dwelt in Modagiri (Monghyr). 
And the Pahdava, then, O king, subjugated in battle, those strong 
and brafe heroes of fierce prowess, viz : — the king Mahaujasa, 
who reigned in Katisika-kachcha and the heroic and mighty 
Vdsndcva, the king of Paundra. And having defeated both 
these monarchs the son of PriUia then attacked the king of 
Vanga.”* 

If we follow the travels of the celebrated Chinese traveller, 
Hwen Thsang in 637-638 A. 1 ), wo find the kingdoms he passed 
through, mentioned nearly in the same order as given in the 
Mahabharata. 

“ Hwen Thsang, alter crossing the Ganges, to the ancient 
city of Patalipiitra ( I’atna), ])rocecded to Budha Gaya and next 
visited the ancient city of Rajagriha (in Magadha) and the great 
monastery of Nalanda, where he studied the Sanskrit language. 
Towards the end of 638, he resumed his easterly route, following 
the course of the Ganges to Motlagiri and Champa, (capital of Anga). 
On leaving Champa the pilgrim travelled to a place called by him 
Kie-chu-u-khi-lo and crossing the river, he went to Paundra 
Vardhana. Thence he proceeded for 150 miles to the East and 
crossing a great river entered Kanirup.” t 

It will be observed that Bhima taking an easterly route, came 
to Paundra ami then jnoceeded to \'anga which was south-east 
of Paundra, while Hwen Thsang, taking about the same route, 
came to Paundra and then crossed over to Kamrup on the north- 
east. 

General Cunningham ctmsiders Mahasthan to be the site of 
the old capital of Paundra-desh. He at first identified Pubna 
with the capital ol' Paundra. In his Ancient Geography of India 
vol I. p. 480 he says - 

“ In the spoken dialects, the name would be shortened to 
Pan-bardhan to Pobadhan, from which it is an easy step to 
Pubna or Pabna, as some of the people now pronounce it." 
General Cunningham has himself given up this theor)’ as 
untenable. 

Mr. Westmacott, C. S., proposed Bardhan Kuti, 12 miles to 
the north of Mahasthan as the probable representative of Paundra 

Mubabhardt, Sabh.i I’arba, Sec. XX.X. 

+ Cunningham’s. Ancient GeojJraphy of India, preface. 
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Vardhana but General Cunningham and Mr. Beveridge, C. S., (no 
mean authority) do not agree with Mr. Westraacott. 

As regards Ciinningliara’s identification of Mahasthan with the 
ancient capital of Paundra, the proof rests, according to him, 
partly on the agreement of the distance and bearing from the 
neighbourhood of Rajmehal and partly on the immediate vicinity 
of Basil Bihar — which is* said to correspond with Hwen Thsang’s 
account of a Buddhist monastery called Po-shi-po, 4 miles to the 
west of the capital. 

It is inherently improbable that the kings of Paundra should 
iniild their capital at the easternmost limits of their kingdom, 
when they had had to fear aggi'essions more from the west than 
from the east. The so-called proofs are based on the identifica- 
tion of Hwen Thsang’s kie~chu-u-klii-lo rvith kankjole and of his 
po-shi-po with Basil Bihar. 

Now Julien and Cunningham adopt two difi'eient readings 
ol the word ku -1 hu-u-khi-lo. Cunningham goes further and says 
that Hwen Thsang mistook it. lor kic-ku-ihu-lo, wliich is a literal 
transcript ol kankjol. All this is \ery unsatisfactory. Is it not 
possible that kw-chu-u-khi-lo ot Hwen Thsang is the same as 
kansiki-kaihcha mentioned in the Mahabharat ? Chinese scholars 
must decide this. 

Then again, it is stated that the Chinese pilgrim proceedetl 
from Paundra Vardhana for 150 miles towards the east, crossed a 
great river and then entered Kamriip. It, according, to Cunning- 
ham, the Chinese pilgrim places the caiiital of I’aundra 100 miles 
east of Kankjole near Rajmehal, then Paundra ^'ardhan must 
ha\e e.xtended towards the east, 150 miles I’rom it to a great 
river. This river must be either the Karatoya or the Brahmaputra. 
Now' Mahasthan is on the Karatoya and is not more than 50 
miles from Ihe old Brahmaputra. 

It seems to us that Panduah about 6 miles to the north of 
Maldah and 20 miles from Gaur has far better claims to be the 
representative of the old capital of Paundra. It is centrically 
situated and contains ruins which are decidedly of Hindu origin. 

It was for some time the capital of the Mahomedan kings and it 
is scarcely likely that the Mahomedan kings should transfer their , 
capital from Gour to that place unless it was an old city consisting 
of Hindu temples w'hich they plundered to build their public 
structures. Then again, from Paundrya, it is an easy step to 
Panduah, as the common people are in the habit of dropping r 
in their conversation. Not protending, how'ever, to be an archino- 
logist we offer the suggestion for what it is worth. At all events 
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it appears to us, very’ probable that Mahasthan^urh formed one 
of the many defences of the Paundra country, guarding it from 
the incursions of the Koch and other aboriginal tribes on the east 
and north. 

Let us now ascertain, as far as possible, who were the kings 
that reigned over this extensive territory. We have already seen 
that in the days of the Pandavas — Vasudeva was the king of 
Pauiulra. He was a Kshatnya and this would go to show that at 
that time, the Aiy'an immigriUits had already settled thfemselves 
in the country. Among the kings wlio came to the Imperial 
Assemblage and paid tribute to Yudisthira, wc find the names ol 
the following ; — 

“And that great Charioteer, king Bluigadalla of I’lagyotisha 
(Kanirup) accompanied by all the MIcchha tribes inhabiting the 
marshy regions on the sea-shore and Vasude\a, the king ot the 
Paundras, &c.”* 

And again ; — 

“ The Angas, Vangas and Paundras — those good .ind well-born 
Kslietrias distributed into legulai clans and tiained to the use ol 
arms, brought tribute unto king Yudisthira.”t 

Wc do not find any further mention of the kings of Paundni 
till Ave come to the beginning of the seventh centuiy of the 
Christian era, when the celebrated Hwen Thsang visited India, 
but his account ot Paundra is veiy nieagie. Geneial Cunningham 
says : — 

“ rile pilgiim mentions no king and his silence on this point 
may be taken as evideiite that liaieiidia (Paundra) vas in his 
time one ol the dependent pidvinces ol the \ast dominions ol 
Harsha Vardhana ol Kanaui. The king ol the neighbounng country 
ot Kdmrup or Assam, named Bhaskara Varmma, is iiuly noticed 
but as he was certainlj' tiibutary to Harsa Vardhan I conclude 
that the intervening jirovince of Barendra liad been annexed to 
the kingdom of Kanauj.”'|: 

The next mention of Paundra we find in Raj Tarangini, 
whence we learn that at the end of the eiglit century, Jayapida, 
Raja of Kashmere (A. D. 779 — 813) conquered six “ kings of Gaud,” 
one of whom was Jayanta wdiose capital was Paundra.§ 

* Mahabhnrat, Sabha Parba—Sec. XXXI^/^ 

+ Mahabharat Sabha Paiba. Sec. LIL 
J. Archaeological survey of India Vol. XV. p 112 
3 Archicological survey df India Vol XV. p 111, 
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In the middle of tlie ninth century Devapala of the Pdl 
D3’nasty conquered Gauda. 

The inscription on the celebrated Buddal Pillar, (which is 
situated in Man^falbari, a village in the District of Dinagepur, 
just on the frontier of the Bogra District and about 5 miles west 
of Jeypur^ makes mention of a Brahmin King of Gauda whose 
namq was Darbha pnni oV the Sandilya race, and who was con- 
quered b)" Sri Deva Pal. We quote Irom the translation of the 
inscription by Wilkins : — 

“Theie was a Brahmin named Sri Darbha Pani of the Sau- 
di l)a race whose country, * * * ', Sri Deva Pala rendered tribu- 
tary,” 

“At whose gates stood, scarce visible amongst the vast con- 
course of nobles Hocking to Ins standard from every quarter, Sri 
Deva Pala, in expectation of his submission. 

“Whose throne that Prince (i.c., Sri Deva Pala.)— who was 
the image of Indra and the dust of whose feet was imjiressed 
with the diadems of sundry potentates, himself ascended with a 
flash of glory, although he harl lonnerlj' been wont to offer him 
large sums of pitas, bright as the lunar raj'S.” 

It is also stated in the Inscription that Kedara Misra the 
grandson of Darbhapaui was prime Minister of Sura Pala ; and that 
Gaurava Misra, the son of Kedara Misra, was the prime Minister 
of Sri Narayana Pal. The Pillar was erected b^' Gaurava Misra. 
The inscription says: — “By him, was recorded here upon this 
lasting column, the superior beauty of whose shaft catchelh the 
eve of the beholder, whose asjiiring lieiglit is as boundless as his 
own ideas which is,.as it were, a stake planted in the breast of Kdl 
(time) and on whose top sits Tarkshya (Garuda) the foe of 
serpents and (iivourite bird of Hari, the line of his own descent. • 

“ Garuda, like his fame, having wandered to the extremity of 
the world and descended even into its foundation, was exalted 
here with a serpent in his mouth." 

The pillar, according to Cunningham, was erected about 900 
A.D., so, Darbhapani must have flourished between 800 A.D. and 
900 A.D. The King appears to have been a follower of Vishnu, 
whose favourite bird, overtopped the Pillar, The figure of Garuda, 
however, is now not to be found on it. 

The Pal dynasty reigned in Gour till the middle of tlie 
eleventh century, when Ballal Sen, the King of Vang<a, subjugated 
the territory. His successors reigned there till 1198 A.D. when 
Baktiar Khiliji conquered the country. .Vll this is matter of 
history. As we have already stated, Parasuram was perhaps the 
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last Hindu chieftain of Mahasth£n, before it fell into the hands of 
the Mahomedans. 

In the noith-western portion of the Bogra District and in the 
Dinagepore District adjoining it — are to be found ruins of places 
which were evidently extensive towns. Ruins of old houses 
and temples abound, from several of v;hich bricks were excavated 
for the Railway. • 

The Mahomedans conquered Gaurinii98 A.D. and Mahas- 
than must have been occupied soon after. Three coins were found 
in Mahasthan by Mr. O’Donncl C.S., oji which the name of 
Mahmud Shah is inscribed. They are dated Hegira 852, 858 and 
862 corresponding to A.D. 1448, 1454, and 1458. Of the three 
coins obtained by General Cunningham one belonged to Jelaluddin 
Mahommed and the othei two to Mahmud I, One of them 
is dated Hegira 848 (A.D. 14424 and the other A.H. 848. We 
may state here that some gold coins w'ere found in BAmanpara 
near Mahasthan, two of which {'obtained b)' Mr, Beveridge) 
were Gupta coins — one of Chandra Gupta 11 and the other ol 
Kumara Gupta. 

Raja Man Sing, one of the commanders of Akbar, came to 
Lower Bengal in the year 1589 and remained there for about 17 
years. In the Am-i-.Akbari it is stated that he built the fort of 
Sherpvir Meercha (called Salminagar.) It is said that he wanted 
to rebuild the fort at Mahasthan, but fearing the ire of the gods, 
if he gave it a Mahomedan name, and the vengeance of the 
Emjieror, if he retained the Hindu name, he relinquished the 
idea and built the fort near Shprpur. The tank and the temple 
in Mahasthan — called Mankali-k.i-kund — were probably the work 
of Rilj 4 Man Sing, 

There is a ruined called Khema Maajid, two miles 

South of Sherpiir Town, the inscription in which shows that it 
was built in Hegira 989 (1585 A.D.) during the rejgn of Subadar 
Murtulkhan. There aie two slabs of stone in it, about 4^ feet 
by 2^ feet, which were originally images of Hindu gods. The gods 
have been turned round and the inscriptions cut on their backs. 
This sort of misappropriation may be seen in several old mosques. 

We now come to speak of the people and their religion. . In 
olden days previous to Aryan conquest, the people were Non- 
Aryan aborigines. In the battle between Vasista and Viswa- 
mitra which is said to typify the contest between the priesthood 
and the nobility for political supremacy, the Paundras, described 
as Mlechhas, took a part. The legend says that several MlechJta 
tribes came out of Nandini, Vasika’s milch-cow. ^ 
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“ From her tail, she brought forth an array of Pahlavas, and 
from her udders of Dravidas and Shakas, and from her womb, the 
Yavans, and from her dung of Shavars ; and from the froth of 
her nioutli came out hosts of Panndras and Kiratas, Yavans and 
Singhalas." 

There is no record pf the Aryan’s first struggle with the 
people of the land, the first sharp collision of A,ryan civilization 
with the aboriginal barbarism. During the time of the Pandavas 
we find the Aryans firmly established in the country. There is 
little doubt that the two stocks representing very different stages 
of civilization, thus brought closely and pennanently into contact, 
evolved the mixed castes that people the country. These mi.\ed 
castes and tribes— all began to gravitate towards Brahmanism' 
and man}' of them, as they rose in the scale of civilization 
w'ere absorbed into the Hindu community and thus lost their 
separate identity. The process of Hinduization whicii is still 
observable among the semi-aboriginal tribes of Lower Bengal, 
was then evidently in full swing. But the higher class Hindus 
always asserted their superiority and established certain social 
barriers between them and the low' castes. 

Then came Buddhism with all its levelling tendencies. Driven 
from Aryabarta, w'here it had had to meet a solid phalanx of 
high religious beliefs, it obtained a fair hearing from the semi- 
Hinduized tribes of Lower Bengal. Buddha addressed himself 
to all classes but he addressed himself to the poor and the degraded 
rather than to the high and the rich. To quote from Dr. Hunter, 

“ Driven forth from the Sanskrjt kingdom of Oudh, Buddhism 
conquered for itself the mountains and valleys of the Low'er 
Provinces ; won the hearts of their serai-aboriginal population ; 
and found shrines or holy cities in ever}' district, from Samath 
(near modem Benares) beyond the northern boundary of Bengal 
Proper, to Jaggarnat, which is washed by the ocean on the ex- 
treme south. It consolidated scattered tribes into a powerful 
confederacy, under a religious dynasty (of the Pal Rajahs) w'hich 
w'aged not unsuccessful w'ar upon the kingdom whence the re- 
formation had been expelled and which, in the ruins of Gaur, has 
left monuments of its greatness that neither time nor tl>e change 
in the course of the Ganges can efface.”' 

The higher classes, as a body, however did not accept Bud- 
dhism. When Hwen Thsang visited the Lower Provinces, he 
observed a conflict that was going on between Buddhism and 


* Annals of Rural Bengal p. 194. 
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Brahminic feith, in their competition for the suffrage of the 
people. It was only when the Pal Dynasty conquered Gaur, that 
Buddhism obtained the upper hand. There are still to be found 
Buddhistic relics in the Bogra District, which neither the in- 
tolerance of the Brahmins nor the iconoclastic fury of Islam, has 
succeeded altogether to obliterate. In Mahasthan itself, as yet, no 
Buddhistic remains have been found, but the place has not bfeen 
explored. Only a few miles olf it General Cunningham has 
discovered the remains of a Buddhist monastery in Bhasu Bihar 
and near Khetlal (about 1 6 miles west of Mahasthan) there is a 
small sitting stone figure of Buddha, the broken pedestal of which 
bears a part of the well-known Buddhist formula in mediaeval 
Nagri character, “ Ye Dharmma hetu prabhava hetu teshdn." * 
North of Gaburc'hapa (which i” about 4 miles west of Nawab- 
gimj a station on N. B. S. Railway) is a high brick structure 
crowned with the shiine of a Mahomedan hermit. It is believed 
to be the only Buddhist temple extant in these parts. 

It is a curious circumstance tliat the Buddhist figure near 
Khetlal is found side by side with the images of Brahminical 
gods. General Cunningham describes these figures as follows : — 

First, a female figure lying on a bed with a child beside her 
and two female attendants, one at the head of the bed with a 
Chauri and the other at the foot, shampooing the lady’s feet. 
Above these, there is the Imgam and a small figure of Ganesh and 
another small figure ; 2nd, a group of Hara-Gauri ; and 3rd, a 
fourarmed figure of Vishnu with two female attendants carrj'ing 
a lute (Vina) and fly- whisk (Cliamar.) 

The first figure, Cunningham identifies as Devaki and Krishna. 
But there can be no doubt that the figures represent Uma (Siva’s 
wife) her two attendants, Jayil and Bijayi and her soif Kartikeya, 
playing in front of her. The Imgam typifies Siva ; Ganesh 
is her second son and the third figure possibly represents Narad. 
In the third figure, two female attendants are Saraswati and 
Laksmi. 

These figures indicate the prevalence of worship of Siva and 
Vishnu. In those days, Vishnu was worshipped not as he is 
worshipped now but as Vishnu Cliaturbhuj. Several stone images 
of Vishnu are, no doubt, to be found ih the District, but the 
temples are so over grown with jungle that few people care to 
search for them. A very fine figure has however been rescued 
and has been placed in the Bogra Collectorate, 


* Archaiological Survey Vol. XV. P, 102 
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Besides Brahmanism and Buddhaism, there is every reason to 
believe that Jainism once prevailed in this part of the country, 
Hwen Thsang noted in Paundra Vardhana about 20 Buddhist 
monasteries containing about 3,000 monks and about 100 Brah- 
minic temples but he went on to say that the gi'eater number of 
the people were “ Xirgninthas ” who went about naked. It is 
well known that the Jains are divided into two sects — “Swetkm- 
bars (the white-robed) and the Digambaras (the naked). The 
Digarnbaras arc also called Nirgranthas (/. c. those who have 
relinquished every tie;. The identification by Cunningham of 
a statue in Mahasthan, with one of the twenty-four Jain pontifts 
corroborates the testimon\’ of the Chinese pilgrim. 

On the decline and fall of Buddhism and Jainism, the star of 
Hinduism was again in the asi’endant. The people under the old 
.\ryan Kings were Hindus in a fashioii ; the Brahminism of the 
.-Vryans ne\'er accomplislied a complete subjugatioji of the masses. 
The Buddhist religion did much to take the pre-Arj'an tribes into 
its fold but when Buddhism was driven across the sea, they began 
to oscillate back to Hinduism during the supremacy ol" the Sen 
dynasty. The Hinduism under the Sens, however, ditl not mani- 
fest itself so much in a whole-sale conversion, as in an outburst of 
activity in building temples for the worship of Siva and his dread- 
wife, a worship, that to some extent, incorporated the spiritual 
Aryan doctrines w’ith the bloody rites of tlie low castes and thus 
naturally enlisted the ignorant terrors of the mixed populace. 
Parasuram of Mahasthan whom the Brahmin panegyrists in the 
Padma Purana indentify with the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, 
but to wdiom the local traditions assign a much later date, is said 
to have built a crore of Siva Ungas in and around Mahasthan. 

But even Sivaism, pandering, as it did, to the grossest super- 
stitions, was too much for the lowest of the low. They could 
never get rid of their low origin ; they could not overstep the 
social barriers existing between them and the higher classes ; they 
were unwilling to give up their flesh-eating and liquor-drinking 
propensities. To them Islam, declaring eciuality between man and 
mati came as a veritable godsend. It was not t(j the sAvord chiefly 
that Mahomedanism owed its success among these low castes. It 
was not exactly from conscientious leligious conviction that they 
embraced the creed of Mahomet. Of these low people — the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water — whom Hinduism had 
barely admitted intcj its precincts,' Islam preaching the equality of 
man, quickly obtained a williqg allegiance. It was the faith of 
the conquerors and it offered to these teeming masses of 
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pre-aryan origin who had cc sat for ages abject on the outer- 
most pale of Hinduism,” a free entrance into genteel society. 
They obtained a more equal social organization and at the same 
time retained their flesh-eating and . liquor-drinking propensities 
by accepting the Mahomedan creed, but they were at first as much 
immersed in superstition as the scmi-Hinduized tribes. Many of 
them would have certainly relapsed into* Hinduism, if they cquld 
— but the initiatory rite of Islam rendered relapse impossible. 
Even now among the low-castes in tin District of Backergunj, 
who have become Christians, several liave relapsed into Hinduism 
and are called Jirlis (turn-back) but for those who embraced 
Mahomedanism there was no turning back. t)nce a Musulman, 
a Musulman for ever. 

During the present century, there has been some improve- 
ment in religious matters among these low-class Mahomedans. 
They have to some extent, purged themselves of grosser forms of 
superstition and have altogether given up drinking. 

x\. K. BOSE. 
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THE COW MOVEMENT. 

Our readers are perhaps aware by this Lime what is meant 
by the ‘ Cow Movement/ —the subject of the present article. It 
is a movement that has been recently set on foot by Hindus in all 
parts of the country for tlie protection and preser\'ation of kine — 
especially of diseased and disabled cattle. People oi other reli« 
gious persuasions such as Parsis and Christians have in some 
places joined and in an easy way sympathised with the Hindu 
movement. It would be wrong to suppose that this is a religious 
agitation. Those who are acquainted with the true scope and 
object of this new agitation know very well that its leaders are 
actuated by motives other than religious. They have proved by 
carefully collected statistics that in some parts of the country 
agricultural operations have actually come to a standstill in con- 
sequence ol sheer want of the necessary cattle, and that in all 
respects, for want of proper care the bovine spei ies has dege- 
nerated throughout the country. It has been therefore deemed 
necessary that some prompt anct active steps should be taken to 
prevent what may be callet.1 a catastrophe — for in an agricultural 
country like.India the extinction of cattle can only be regarded 
as nothing less than a catastrophe. Such being the real object 
of the present movement, far from finding anything objectionable 
in it, all right-minded Mahomedans and Christians should come 
forward and actively co-operate with its leaders. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose why religious or sectarian considera- 
tions should enter into the question at all. It is a matter in which, 
we think, people of all races and religious persuasions living in 
this country, and interested in the general well-being of agricul- 
tural India should take an active part. 

■ A defence of a movement like this would not have been 
tWught necessary a few years ago when the relations between 
Hindus and Mahomedans were happily not so strained as now. 
The economic aspect of the question, on which the agitation 
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seeips to be based, would have been sufficient to convince every- 
body of the necessity of such a movement The immense loss of 
milk and a^cultural agency per sr occasioned by the <hiily 
slaughter of 8817 head of cattle to supply the wants of European 
boldiers and the lower classes of Mahomedaus would be a suffi- 
cient apology m the eye of every right-minded Mahomedan or 
Christian for the existence of such an* agitation. But unfqftu- 
nately the times ate changed. Recent circumstances have tended 
to revive race-ammosities between Hindus and Mahomedaus 
which had been unheard ol for many a day. It is not our 
present purpose to inquire into the causes which have brought 
about such an undesirable change in men’s feelings. People who 
have watched the progress of recent political events in India 
know them well. It is sufficient to notice the fact that the pre- 
sent is not the time when one could expect a Mahomedan to 
heartily sympathise with a Hindu even in a movement like the 
present which has not the slightest political or religious tinge 
about it. The present is just the time when even the economic 
aspect of the question, strong us it is, will lose all its value in the 
eyes of the Mahoiuedaiis. Deeply therefore we regret the fact that 
a movement so important to the agricultuial welfare of India has 
been set on foot at such a time. Wc think that even the staunchest 
advocate of the movement does not expect that the slaughter ol 
cows should be absolutely stopped m India, The political circum- 
stances of the country lorbid such a result. It has to be defended 
by soldiers of whom beef is the staple food. Under such circum- 
stances it would be sheer madness to expect that the slaughter of 
cows could be absolutely stopped. The political consequences 
of the present movement again will, we are atiaid, prove to be 
very undesiiable in the long run. Already there is gvery reason 
to think that it is thoioughly well-meant ; and even right-minded 
Mahomedaus and Christians, il disposed to regard it in a favour- 
able light, and not blinded by any race consideration or prejudice 
will also be of the same opinion. But as we have already stated, 
circumstances have unfortunately rendered it extremely easy for 
Maliomedans to look with a jaundiced eye on every movement, 
however well-meant it may be originating with Hindus. It is 
therefore we apprehend that the present movement, innocent 
though It is, will be the cause of further estrangement of feelings 
between Hindus and Maliomedans. The leaders of the move- 
ment therefore cannot do better than avoid anything which may 
have the tendency to give it a religious or sectarian look. Preach- 
ings in public places, however well-meant they may be, may have 
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such a tendency. It is therefore we think the less we have of 
such preachings, the less are the chances of opposition from the 
Mahomedan community. Again, the lower and unintelligent 
classes of Hindus are apt to look upon it as a sort of ^crusade' 
against bccl-eating races. This is a danger which has to be guarded 
against. They are not the men to be satisfied with the economic 
reasons ol* the movement; but are apt to be easily led away by re- 
ligious considerations. Riots may be the consequence. It is there- 
fore we say that public preachings on the subject had better be dis- 
continued. A wrong impression of the object and scope of the 
movement may at the same time be caused in the minds of the 
officials. We know already of an instance in which a mistaken 
view of the real object of Go-rakshini sabhas has been actually 
taken by a high official in one of the districts of Behar. This 
widespread mov'cment has already assumed an importance which 
the Government ought not to ignore, and all that we wish is that 
the agitation should be so conducted by its leaders as to secure 
it all chances of success, and that a real reform may be at last 
carried out by Government in this important matter. 

K. L. H. 
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THE PROFESSION OF THE LAW IN BENGAL. 

Law as a science is uncertain, as a profession precarious. 
The time is past when its uncertainty rendered practitioners 
secure in their enjoyment of its benefits : ignorance has disap* 
peared except from the remotest comers of society, facilities of 
communication between the principal towns and the interior 
have increased, reducing long distances in a way which not many 
years ago would have been incredible, dependence upon middle-men, 
whose interest it might be to foster litigation has considerably 
decreased, and numerous other causes are at work that enable 
people to look after their business in Court more closely than 
before. There is in these days a greater degree of regularity in 
procedure than in old times, and the course of events is more 
correctly foreseen and anticipated ; hence tlie fear of unexpected 
loss does not now so predominate in the minds of litigants as to 
induce them to make offers of munificent donations and presents 
in exchange for promises of success on the termination of suits. 
That day when the fees of a pleader came m cart-loads is gone : 
it is a story now told of fabulous interest to the youthful beginner 
in legal practice. 

The country has improved but not the busines;? of lawyers. 
The rights to land and other immovable properties have become 
clearly defined and indicated, the mutual relations of traders and 
merchants have become pretty fully known to those concerned, 
so as not to require them in most cases to have recourse to law 
for their settlement ; that class therefore whose maintenance is 
derived from disputes and wrong-doing is in an awful predica- 
ment. Nor is a ciiuse wanting in its very number to give rise to 
uneasy thoughts regarding the destiny that awaits it in the future. 
With the necessity for legal aid becoming less and less urgent, and 
the practitioners crow’ding the aisles and pathways of the Courts 
and their compounds, outnunibering by odds the suitors, their 
witnesses and their friends all together, a question arises ; how to 
dispose of the lawvers. • 
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The legal practitioners are of .different grddes : the advocates^, 
vakils, and attornies, the pleaders of the higher and lower grades 
and the mukhtears. The advocate has got a monopoly of busi- 
ness on the original side of the High Court. The vakil conducts 
appeals on the appellate side, and the attorney instructs the 
advocate. All the three . however may appear and plead in all 
courts subordinate to the High Court and before the Revenue 
Courts. The Higher grade pleader practises in the District Courts 
and all lower Courts, while the low'er grade practitioner is con- 
fined to the latter. The mukhtear acts and has liberty to appear 
in all criminal cases in the District and also in certain civil matters. 
There is besides a section of practitioners called the Committee- 
men, who may appear, plead and act in the same way as higher 
grade pleaders. 

The justification for the system of having two forms of 
examination for the same purpose, viz., that of recruiting the 
bar of the District Courts, is to be looked for, in the wants of the 
community ; and therefore whatever reasons there might be in 
past years for continuing the committee examination, now that 
graduates are plentiful as blackberries, and every year coming out 
of the Senate House gates by hundreds, it does not appear desir- 
able that a class of practitioners with lesser position in the Uni- 
versity should be allowed to be in the field with them. In one way, 
no doubt, the Committee exatnination recommended itself to the 
authorities as useful by reason of its enabling a number of people 
to practise a profession and earn their livelihood ; but that is as 
much a duty of the state, as to preserve a balance of justice in 
favour of men who have t(» arrive at the same goal b)”^ another and 
more tedious and circuitous route. When B.L.’s were allowed 
directly to join the High Court, there was no special occasion for 
this remark ; the Committee-men might be a class specially 
intended for the higher grade. But the High Court has by a very 
judicious rule, disabled young men of no experience of the world, 
only with their knowledge of books, to enter into its arena, and 
has required them to undergo a process of training as articled 
clerks to pleaders, or to practise for a time in some District Court. 
The B. L.'s therefore, and the Committee-men are put on the same 
footing, and the objection to this arises not only upon the general 
considerations of justice to classes, but upon the much broader 
ground of discouraging scholastic education, for one of the great 
incentives to it being the prospect of being qualified for an honor- 
able profession, few candidatesi for law examinations would take 
the trouble of undergoing the harrowing process of the Univer- 
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sity> tQ attain the object, when without this it wras equally possible 
for them to succeed ; the list of candidates for the Committee 
Examinations is proof of the preponderance of this feeling. 
Therefore it seems that the community requires that the Com- 
mittee-men should be confined to the Moonsiff's Courts and the 
criminal Courts below the Sessions Couyts of the District, unless 
it be thought wiser to abolish the class altogether. • 

The Mukhtears are a very useful body of men, and so are 
the Revenue agents. The Mukhtears appear, plead, and act in 
the Criminal Courts of the country, and in certain mattem in the 
civil courts as well. It is a question worthy of consideration, 
now that the mukhtears are required to have passed the Entrance 
Examination of the University, and are men possessing some 
knowledge of the English language, rvhether their status ought 
not to be raised by the action and encouragement Of mofussil 
tribunals. They are unfortunately in the bad graces of even 
the public, and are as a body looked upon with a keen eye 
both by those for whom they have to do business, and by 
those with whom their business lies. This is an invidious 
and most unenviable position indeed, although it must be 
iulmittcd on all hands that even under present cifcuinstances 
there are among them men who would do honor to the rank of 
pleaders of the District Courts. Probably it would be a relief to 
pleaders if it were ruled that their instructions must be derived 
from these trained men, whose services on the one hand are so 
acceptable, and may, on the other, be secured on the outlay of 
only a small sum of money. ly might probably be considered 
desirable to allow the mukhtears who pass in the first grade or who 
enjoy a higher position in practice than the rest, to act in the 
High Court also. There is not the slightest doubt that business 
will be expedited and the public relieved. 

One other benefit will be the result of this course, and that 
of a reforming character : the touters who crowd in the precincts 
of the Law Courts, and whom the Judges have often endeavoured 
to discourage in their objectionable work, but not very success- 
fully, will find in the recognized and responsible body of mukh- 
tears adversaries too strong to cope against in their struggle for 
existence. The touters will disappear; and the main cause of 
their existence being the support they get in their practices and that 
support becoming unsteady and insecure, the moment the mukh- 
tears begin to work in right earnest, the abuse will decidedly be 
reduced to a minimum. The mukhtears will not in all probability, 
by reason of the lownes^ of their own fees, be able to lend the 
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touiers such help as would sustain them and induce them to cpn- 
tinuc in their business. 

But is it desirable to maintain the rule that mukhtears may 
plead in the Sessions Courts ? As a matter of fact it is seldom 
that we find them actually conducting cases in such Court, except 
in the most backward districts of the country. The Sessions 
C(Kirt is presided over by an officer of experience and learning 
who probably would not like to be hampered in the trial with 
the rather too zealous help of this class of practitioners in the 
conduct of the proceedings, but the pleader no doubt would 
derive a great deal of help by being able to receive instructions 
from a qualilied gentleman, and much of his time would be saved 
and emploj-ed to useful purposes in a case, if he has not to talk 
and jabber on with his client and his men, in trying to understand 
his real position in the prosecution and explaining to them what 
would be the best course to adopt under the real cncumstances 
which appear to him so important, but to his client things of no 
moment, which could be got over or explained away, it only the 
pleader had the tact he thinks indispensable in such a being. In 
criminal cases, in which instructions have often to be taken from 
the client in jail or the Police lock-up, it is clear that it is exceed- 
ingly desirable that a pleader should be instructed by a mukhtear. 
This would increase the business of the mukhtear and would be 
also recommeadable on the ground of facility, cheapness and 
convenience. 

It may be pointed out as fatal to the proposition in lavour of 
establishing a rule of practice that the pleaders should in all cases 
receive instructions through mukhtears, that the cost of litigation 
would increase ; but it would require only a moment's reflection 
to see that as a general rule getting business done by mukhtears 
would be cheaper than getting the same done by pleaders, and as 
the mukhtears have already permission to act in civil Courts in 
certain matters detailed in the rules framed in February 1882, by 
the High Court under the Legal Practitioner’s Act, it does not 
seem compatible with reason that they should be obliged to 
compete with pleaders in reference to those items of business. 
Let a pleader be a pleader and a mukhtear a mukhtear : the status 
'of both will rise, and the public wiP get the best professional aid 
for the least amount of fee. 

The Vakeels of the High Court have a positive grievance ; 
and it is not merely for that, but- for other and very grave reasons 
that the subject requires consideration. It is known perhaps to 
all that the ^'akeelb. are not 'allowed to practise on the original 
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sfdd of the Court, neither in civil nor in criminal cases. What- 
ever objections there may be to the Vakeels practising on the civil 
side of the Court, — and perhaps under the present state of things 
a great deal might be said against the proposition — in respect of 
the latter, however, there does not seem to be any reason, other 
than the mere bar of the law and practice, why the Vakeels should 
not be allowed to defend persons committed for trial, when 
even mukhtears enjoy the right to do so all over the Province 
outside the forbidden area. Is the life or liberty of a man of less 
consequence beyond the Mahratta ditch than within it ? If not 
why allow the Vakeels, the pleaders and the mukhtears even, a 
host of incompetent pettifoggers to play with the law and people’s 
rights there ? Otherwise making due allowances for all surround- 
ing circumstances, why not allow the Vakeels and attornies who 
are qualified as vakeels, to appear, plead and act in the Sessions 
Court of the Presidency ? W’'ould not the public find this a beneficent 
concession ? Case after case might be cited to shew that poor peo- 
ple who were unable to retain attorney and counsel to defend, 
could not by reason of their inability to impress upon the Court 
the circumstances favourable to them, were either convicted when 
they should have been acquitted, or sentenced upon graver 
charges when they should have been punished upon the lesser 
sections of the criminal law. And what is the probability in the 
matter — the very fact of the legislature providing a machinery for 
the defence, not to speak of the prosecution, is argument in proof 
of the absolute necessity of such machinery being workable, if it 
is to be of any use. Tell a prisoner that he may defend himself 
if he chooses, and arrange that he may not be able to do so — this 
is scandalous, unjust and indefensible. Besides, why should even 
he who may have the means be compelled to expend more money 
in the Presidency in conducting his case through the Sessions 
Court than he would have to lay out for the same purpose in the 
Mofussil ? It ought always to be within the discretion of a man 
to engage the services of particular practitioners, but that ought 
not to be a matter of compulsion, so long as it can be helped. 

Next there is the civil side of the Court to be considered in 
relation to the profession. The middle class and poorer people 
of Calcutta are laboring, why groaning under a heavy load of 
woe by reason of the denial to them of the rights and liberties 
to which they certainly are justly entitled, namely, that they 
should be allowed to have their differences settled by some com- 
petent Civil Court. The Calcutta Small Cause Court, like its sister 
Courts of Madras and Bombay, has by its constitution no juris- 
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diction over very important classes of cases enuiperated in the 
Act establishing it, and the High Court is beyond the reach of most 
people, by reason of the enormity of the costs incurred in the 
trial of cases there ; practically therefore the remedy is not 
available to cure the disease, which is a far worse state of things 
than no remedy at all, as in that case no hopes would be encour- 
aged, and no disappointment caused. This subject has so often 
been discussed that it is hardly necessary to say more than to 
indicate that a civil court with jurisdiction to try cases up* to 
Rs. 10,000 in value ought to be established in Calcutta, where the 
\'akeels may be permitted to plead and where the procedure will 
be ^he same as tliat in the District Courts in the Mofussil, if not 
simpler. It is likeh' that the advocates will raise a violent oppo- 
sition to this proposal if it comes on for consideration before the 
Chief Justice, the Government or the Legislature ; but there is 
one reply to it more tlian any other that the wants of the public 
ought to be alleviated first, and those of the gentlemen of the 
long robe afterwards. 

It seems therefore necessary that the Legal Practitioners’ Act 
and the Civil Procedure Code should be amended so as to bring 
about the desired results, and that the rules of the High Court 
regarding the examination of candidates for the pleadership exa- 
mination be rescinded in view of the discontinuance of the Com- 
mittee examination, and a special Act be passed for the establish- 
ment of a Civil Court in the Presidency, and the powers conferred 
upon the High Court for calling vakeels to the bar of the original 
side in so far as they may be enabled to appear in the Sessions 
Court, be liberally exerted to relieve the friendless prisoner in the 
dock. There was at one time a proposition to enrol some of the 
leading Viukeels of the High Court as Advocates, but nothing seems 
to have come of it, and the idea has been allowed to die away. 
The objection of the barristers to the proposed course would be 
great, and probably there is some justice in their disinclination to 
submit to mterlerence in the matter wholesale ; but the liberty 
of a poor citizen being as valuable as that of a rich neighbour, 
there does not seem to be any cogent reason in favour 
,of disallowing vakeels to appear and defend their fellow subjects, 
in the Court of Session. The dis(^ualification of vakeels to do 
either attorney’s or barrister's business on the Original Side, in the 
face of the permission granted to attornies of a certain standing 
and barristers to do their business in all . courts, does not appear 
to be fair, whereas the necessity imposed upon the people of 
Calcutta to come to the original side of the Court for the redress 
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of thdr ^evances, is calpji]>le and oppressive. Public discussion 
is going on in England — ^and it has found its ^vay into India also — 
as to the desirability of getting about a .fusion of the professions, 
with a view to reduce the expenses of litigation. In Calcutta and 
the other Presidency towns, some doubt is justly entertained re- 
garding the feasibility of the proposition, and it is a matter for 
thought and reflection whether the combination of the business 
of the advocate and of tlie attorney in the same person will 
not result generally in lowering the prestige of the bar and prevent- 
ing men of broad calibre from joining the profession. This certainly 
may to some extent be obviated by making it optional with a 
barrister to do attorney’s work, and not allowing the attorney to 
appear in Court as a barrister ; but this would meet the evil only 
half-Avay, whereas the inconvenience felt in going through one’s 
business would be incalculable. The proposition, however, for the 
establishment of a Presidency Cml Court is complete in its charac- 
ter and operation, and the eifect desired is sure of attainment. 
The legal profession — and more specialty among them the junior 
barrister — will be benefited, and the public, to say the least of it, 
will be simply relieved. The cries and sobs of the poor, the 
wailings of the destitute, will cease, and the Government of Her 
Majesty will have the blessings of unbefriended widows and infants 
heaped upon it, to secure further prosperity and welfare. 


BHARADWAJA. 
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A CKNO WLEDGMENTS. 

Hindu Phihsophy popularly *^xplained. The Heterodox Systems^ 
— by Ram Chandra Bose^ A,M,y — Author of The Truth 
of Christianity” '' Brahmoism” frc Published at the 
Methodist Publishing House, 6, Waterloo Street, Calcutta, 

This is a popular treatise on Hindu Theology as propounded 
by the different schools in India. The author, who has already 
established a high reputation in the world of letters, is a zealous 
and devout Cliristian, and the work is written professedly from a 
Christian stand-point. In the preface the author says : — 

“ I have to add that my object in these publications is two-fold, to 
counteract the growing tendency of the educated intellect of the country to 
an exaggerated admiration of Oriental thought, and to place within reach of 
my fellow-laborers in the Lord such books of reference as may help them in 
the prosecution of their work ” 

f 

A large portion of the book treats of Buddliism and the 
modem Theosophist propagators and professors of that ancient 
creed. Out* of the thirteen chapters into which me book is 
divided no less than five are devoted to this subject, the rest treat- 
ing of “the cliaracteristics of heterodox philosophy in India," 
“Jainism," “the Charvaka system," “the Theism of reaction," 
“Kabir and his creed," “Nanak, his successors and his creed." 
The author has waged open and uncompromising war against 
Buddhism, especially as it is taught by the Theosophists. He has 
ably met the arguments advanced by Mr. Sinnett in his “ Esoteric 
Buddhism." There are, however, a few passages in the book which 
have somewhat taken us by surprise. We do not pretend to a 
thorough knowledge of the doctrines of Buddha, but we have 
always believed that the ground-work of the religion founded by 
him is the well-known doctrine of ahinsa paramo dharma or 
doing harm to no creature, whicTh the preacher spared no pains to 
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inculcate as well by his life as by his teachings. But the author 
writes ; — 


“Once only we read of his (Buddha’s) having partaken somewhat freely 
of a dish of pork and his death is said to have been hastened by what to a 
Hindu would scarcely be forbidden food, as the flesh was that of a wild boar, 
not Oi a filthy pig.” ^ , 

» 

One more extract from this interesting work and we have 
done, Mr. Bose sums up the characlci of Buddha in the follow- 
ing words which will at once give an idea of his Views on the 
subject, as well as of the terse but giaccful and lucid style in which 
he writes : — 


“That Buddha was a grand personility, perhaps the grandest raised in 
an atmosphere of imperfect knowledge and erroneous view s, is readily admit* 
ted. But far from being a stainless example of moral perfection he was an 
example of defective moral consciousness, of one-sided development and mo- 
nastic V lue ; ,'nd him we cannot help discerning an intellect majestic, but 
by no means sufficiently well-balanced, a spirit lofty, but not thoroughly eman- 
cipated from prevailing error, a heart inclined to some maxims of moral 
rectitude but separated from the vital principal of all true moiality, and a 
character grand indeed in some respects, but sadly mutilated. And so far as a 
union of the varied elements of a well-balanced, oi fully developed moral 
character is concerned, the least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than he !” 

We would recommend this, intcrebting volume to our educat- 
ed countrymen. It will fully repay pet us.al and will give them 
an opportunit)' of learning what the other side has got to say on 
the religious tpiestions which are now exercising the minds of the 
native public. The book is very neatly got up, the paper and 
type being excellent. 


Bijoy Chand,—an Ind'm talc, by H. Dull, — Autfior of " The 
lAbrar" of Anecdotes, " “Child’s History of India f Pub- 
lished by II. C. Dutt and Co., So Sitaram Glioses Street. 

This is a novelette somewhat resembling the English two- 
penny novels which are to be met with everywhere. It narrates 
the romantic adventures of the hero Bijoy Chand who kills a tigfjr 
“with a mighty blow of his stalwart arm,” and thus saves a 
Rajah’s lovely daughter whom he afterwards loves. The princess 
is subsequently carried off by the Sonthals, and is rescued by her 
lover after many hairbreadth escapes and thrilling adventures. 
The gallant Bijoy Chand, who ultimately proves to be Kumar 
Bijoy Sing of Bishengurh, succeeds* in winning the lady of his lov«, 
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and the book concludes with the nuptials of the happy lovers. 
The story is told in a plain and simple style and ought to find 
fevour with the young. 

Tfie Library of Anecdotes, — by H. DiitL — This little pamphlet 
also comes from the pen <of H. Dutt the author of the novelette 
noticed above. It is a collection of short, interesting and in- 
structive anecdotes, especially intended for the young. Some 
of these seem to be, original and the rest are extracts from 
different books. The author thinks that “this little book can 
very well be introduced in our schools," and we think so too, but 
there are some defects which must be remedied before this can be 
done. The following extracts will shew what we mean : — 

“ He then entered into conversation with the farmer, asking him several 
questions about bis family, how many children and what was the .'tge of each. 
His lordship then went into another room and on re-entering, gave the farmer 
a cheque for Rs. 120, saying, ‘Take care of this and when your eldest son 
shall become of age, present it to him, and tell him the occasion which pro- 
duced it.' 

“Tliiscupof water, so trifle in itself saved his life and he was thankful. 
A few nights after, when the terrible massacre began, the school, in which our 
young ladies were boarders, were attacked and every one save the young 
English lady, was iiiassacied.” 






NEW SERIES. 


No. 10. — OoTOBER 1888. 

ANGLO-INDIAN SOCIAL LIFE DURING THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

The study of eighteenth century manners possesses attrac- 
tions for minds of widely different calibres. Sonie there are who 
love to compare the civilisation of our owm day, with its infinite 
appliances for embellishing life and abridging human toil, with the 
simplicity of the surroundings in which our ancestors were content 
to dwell. This self-complacence is apt to be disturbed by a closer 
acquaintance with the history of the epoch which is divided from 
our own by the great gulf of the French Revolution ; and a 
glance at the high-bred feature^ which grace the canvasses ol' 
Reynolds and Gainsborough inspires uncomfortable doubts as to 
the universal application of Darwinian theories. To the smaller 
class which can appraise the mechanical arts and merchandize of 
these latter days at their true value the peculiar charm of the 
eighteenth century lies in the fact that, wh’ip near us chrono- 
logically, it is immeasurably distant in spirit. There are still 
amongst us those who have seen and conversed with survivors of 
the vanished age ; and, thanks to the love of letters cherished by 
our ancestors, we are able to clothe its dead bones with vigorous 
life. On the other hand it is scarcely an exaggeration to affirm that 
Cicero and Horace had more in common with ourselves than the 
men who listened awestruck to Johnson’s rolling apophthegms, or 
basked in the light of Devonshire’s bewitching eyes. If the home- 
staying Briton of the eighteenth century is an interesting study to 
his descendants, not less so are his contemporaries to whose efforts 
we owe the foundation of our Indian empire. Lord Erskine, indeed, 
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declared, that they brought the knavery, as well as the strength 
of civilization to bear on the congeries of races, amongst whom 
their lot was cast, The reproach is not undeserved ; but it should 
be remembered, that they were plunged at an age, when habits 
and principles arc still unformed, into a medium charged with 
temptation and giving thp freest play to degrading impulses.' But 
for'the saving virtues of their stock, they must have sunk to The 
level of their predecessors, who found it an easier task to conquer 
India than- to avoid the insidious influences which factory brought 
in its train. Facts which shed a light upon the lives of men 
such as these possess a peculiar interest to their successors ; but 
unhappily for the student of human nature, such details are 
by no means abundant. In the pages of Orme and a host of 
minor chroniclers the course of public events may be laboriously 
followed. Every crisis of Indian affairs produced its crop of 
pamphlets which handled the situation with vigour and acrimony. 
Native laws and archajology were studied in a desultorj' fashion 
by a coterie which clustered round Sir William Jones, But 
poetry and fiction were untrodden fields, and the periodical 
])ress in its veriest infancy. Anglo-Indians of the clay were, 
in fact, too deeply engrossed in the congenial task of shaking 
the pagoda-tree, still bending beneath its golden fruit, to find 
leisure for that which they were wont to style “ belles lettres.” 
“The libraries,” writes the future Lord Teignmouth in 1771 
“ brought out by the captains and mates of Indiamen into 
the country for sale, though very voluminous, consist mostly of 
novels, and such books as are tqrmed by the London shopkeepers 
‘ light summer reading,’ and such as are sent at stated seasons 
in large cargoes to ‘ Bath ’ ‘ 'Funbridge Wells ’ and such places. 
Their surplus energy diverted from legitimate outlets, found vent, 
in base intrigue, and foul invective. Mr. Barwell, the typical nabob 
of English comedy, is declared by a colleague in council, to 
possess “ all the bad qualities, common to the climate and country 

of which he is m ec’cry sense a native He is rapacious 

without industry, ambitious without an exertion of his faculties 
or steady application to affairs.” Sir Eyre Coote, whose services 
to his country found, record in Westminster Abbey, was, if we 

may believe Sir P. Francis, “ an abandoned scoundrel of 

a character, to which, your English ideas of dirt and meanness do 
not reach.” Even here it excites execration and contempt. Such 
flowers of rhetoric could only flourish in a soil teeming W’ith mor- 
bid influences ; and the keynote to the intellectual barrenness of 
this strange epoch, is to be found in the effects of climate, aggr«- 
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vated by social usages, incompatible with bodily and mental 
vigour. The lower Provinces of Bengal albeit the cradle of a 
world-shadowing empire, are for nine months of the year, cursed 
with tire temperature of a superheated green house, yet when 
John Shore landed in 1767, he found the future City of Palaces, 
an ill-built congeries of houses, few of w'hich were furnished With 
Venetian blinds, or glass windows. Solid shutters and rattan cane- 
work like that which now adorns the seats of our chairs was all 
that intervened between the scorching sun, and the effluvia from 
countless festering rivers. “It is impossible” writes Sir W. W. 
Hunter, in a very interesting disquisition on “ India graves” con- 
tributed to the Calcutta Englishman, “ to restrain some retro- 
spective pity, for the inmates of these squalid tenements, for their 
hard, hot lives, mitigated by none of the alleviations which have 
become necessary to us, with few if any verandahs or lofty 
ceilings, without punkahs, without ice, without the possibility 
of change to the hills, or any lespite to their exile by \nsit8 
home. At the trial of Xuncoomar in 1775, the judges of the 
High Court retired 3 or 4 times a day to shift their linen, 
and Calcutta was for long taken to be a corruption of Golgotha, 
a place of skulls. The mental stagnation of a community given 
to arrack, ])uncb, and heavy dinner in the heat of the tropical 
day, destitute of the external interest, which the telegraph 
and the press now' bring to us every morning, and depend- 
ant, for their news from England, on 3 or 4 shipments a year, 
produced a la'diuni vita’ even harder to bear.” It affected the 
brass-browed Francis himself, who declaims against “ the waste 
of spirits in this cursed country a disease unconquerable- -a 
miser)' unutterable.” The intense vitality ol our lacft sufficed to 
render such lives as these, Irintful in w'orks whu h are a rich in- 
heritance to us, their successors. But it were vain to look for the 
philosophic spirit or the play of fancy, in conditions so deadly to 
the intellectual faculties. Hence, the materials for a feithfol 
picture of Anglo-Indian life in the i8th century are lamentably 
defective, and the student must console himself for the absence 
of such aids to research as Mr. Ixcky foimd ready to his hand 
in sweet profusion, by a devotion to works, intended by their 
authors for very different purposes than those of metnoires pour 
servir. Amongst these w'aifs of literature, is a ver)' rare guide 
hook, entitled the “East India' vade mecam” published in i8io 
by a Captain Thomas Williamson, who had already given to 'the 
world, a portentous tottie on the “ Wild sports of the East." The 
gallant writes retired from the service ht least a decade carlici. 
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so tliat the society to which he introduces young gentlenten 
destined to an Indian career, is that of the eighteenth century, 
unrullled as yet by the modern spirit. His knowledge of Anglo- 
Indian life in its material aspects is regularly minute, albeit ex- 
pressed with intolerable prolixity and want of method. Thanks 
to tiiis guide, pliilosoj^her and friend, and to the side lights thrown 
upon the manners of the epoch by selections from the Calcutta 
(jiuccttes published under the auspices of Government, we are 
able to follow the new-comer in Bengal circ. 1790 through the 
\aried experiences which awaited him. The Civil Service in 
those early days was closely preserved for the relations and con- 
nections of directors, and a youth who had been fortunate enough 
It) secure a writersniii — for which we learn incidentally that £5000 
was commonly paid by way ol’ douceur — found himself on arrival, 
among old famil}'’ friends, who vied with each other in offering 
Imn the splendid hospitality tor which these primitive times were 
famous. Nor had the aspirant to military fame, any reason for 
anxiety as to his immediate future. He had but to present himself 
at the office of the Town Major at Fort William, to receive an 
order of admission into the Cadet corps at Baraset, 12 or 14 miles 
from the capital. But the young “ interlopers ” as all Europeans 
beyond the sacred pale of the services were styled frequently 
began life under far less favourable circumstances. On leaving 
the slieltef of the ‘ Indiaman ' which had been his home, for half 
the preceding year, he was generally accosted by one of those 
hangers-on known as “ Ramzapi ” — (born during the Mahom- 
medan Lent) who attracted notice by repeated salaams and 
the tender of an umbrella. But \Aoe betide the confiding 
youth who® accepted the services of these domestic plagues ! 
He was inducted to some low punch-house where he w'as mulcted 
in a guinea and a half a day for the use of the worst inn’s worst 
room w'ith board to match. Nor was this all : for these taverns 
were the resort of the offscourings of the Port : and the unhappy 
stranger was tolerably sure to be dragged into a drunken brawl 
ending in an appearance at the Police court and social ruin. If 
well advised, he wended his way to the nearest European shop, 
the proprietor of which was^ ready, for a consideration, to post 
him up on Calcutta ways. These establishments played an im- 
jioitant part in the social life of the period. They' consisted of 
suitos of spacious rooms with warehouses, or godowns attached, 
displaying an infinite variety of wines, liquors, grocery, glass, tin, 
copper, crockery, firearms, stalioner}', clothing, ironmongerj' And 
books e^■cn, all to be had at prices ranging from 30 to 300 per 
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ce»t.’ in the “ salt water invoices." For all had been imported by 
th« oflScers of Indiamen, a ‘share of whose emoluments was 
derived from cargo-space allotted to them in proportion to their 
rank. Sales were, in the first instance, effected in the auction- 
room which was a happy hunting grpund to Calcutta ladies in 
search of new sensations and shopkeepers ever ready to ttakc 
advantage of gluts in the market. A novice’s next care would be 
to procure house accommodation — a matter of no small difficulty. 
For hotels, in the modem sense of the. word, were unknown ; 
boarding houses still in the womb of futurity ; and furnished 
lodgings not to be had at any price. A house must be hired and 
rents were then, as now, exorbitantly high. Sir John Shore, 
when Member of Warren Hastings’s Supreme Council, paid 
j^’ioo per mensem for the suburban residence of a native magnate 
and as much ivas gladly^ given for less spacious quarters more 
centrally situated. Recourse must again be had to the friendly 
tradesman, a deposit made to cover the first month’s rent, and in 
a few hours a modest tenement was generally available. 

The ordinary town-house was brick-built : and so well did 
those old masons know their work that the demolition of eigh- 
teenth century structures requires the intervention of gunpowder. 
The old Fort of Calcutta, built in 1730, bade defiance to the 32 lb. 
shot of brave Admiral Watson rained against its western face 
during the siege of 1757. 

A quarter of a century later the stalwart arms of a European 
regiment aided by crowbars aryi tackle were powerless to loosen 
the iron bars ol the windows pierced in the Company’s cloth ware- 
houses gutted by acontlagiation. The roof w'as flat, and support- 
ed by gigantic beams of teak from Bunnah costmg»3 shillings per 
foot, or salwood brought down by river from the vast forests that 
fringed the Himalayas. 

The general plan comprised a central hall, flanked by smaller 
rooms, and though built in two stories, the apartments in the 
upper floor were alone inhabited. Palanquins, gigs, and household 
stores filled the spacious basement, rendered damp and unhealthy 
by the miasma iroin the morasses which surrounded the capkal. 
A broad verandah was a common adjunct on the southern side, 
andaftbrdedameans of moderate exercise during the rainy season. 
This verandah, and the dwelling roonis were lolly enough, but 
the halls were carried up many feet abovelhe tops of the squat doors 
-and windows, forming a trap to confine the heated air. * The 
floors, always of cement, were covered with beautifully fine rush- 
matting, or, in the case ol the wealthier classes, with splendid 
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silk carpets from Persia and the Upper Provinces. Towards th® 
close of the century, Venetian blinds painted green became uiii» 
versal and glass windows opening French-fashion came into pretty 
general use. The prices of glass imported from England varied 
of course mth the size : panes of 8 inches by ii, costing 2 shillings 
each/ and those of 20 inches by 30, 6 shillings. The doors exter- 
nally were panelled and provided with handsome brass mountings 
and morticed locks, but their place was taken in the interior of 
the building by thick cotton curtains termed purdahs. 

The main edifice was surmounted by others of a lower eleva- 
tion, which served as kitchens, stables, storehouses, servants' quar- 
ters and zenanas. The cost of erecting a tenement suitable for a 
European family was not less than £2000, and a new-comer would 
certainly not secure a local habitation of any sort for less than £1^ 
per mensem. This rent would give him bare walls without fittings 
of any sort, but cargoes of furniture, packed in numbered pieces 
were continually arriving, and very tolerable imitations were turn- 
ed out by European and native joiners, established in the town. 
The stranger had but to visit the auction warehouses, and those 
attached to the principal shops, to render 3 or 4 rooms habitable 
at a total cost of about £70. Plate and bedding had been provided 
in his outfit, but a year’s supply of wines, spirits, and groceries 
would stand him in at least /600. His next step was the engage- 
ment of a staff of domestics, and here would begin an acquaint- 
ance with the iron-bound caste system, which still compels a need- 
less division of labour, and an undue multiplication of offices. The 
Khitmutgar, or table servant, stood first in order of importance. 
His duty was to lay the breakfast table, dispensing tea from a side- 
board, and wait during meals, When his master ilinud out, he was 
preceded by his khitmutgar who stood behind his chair, chairged 
his plate, and fanned him with a miniature punkah. Khitrautgars 
were paid at the rate of lo s. to /i monthly, inclusive. The aver- 
age, 16 s. per mensem, nearly approaches the modern standard. 
Next in rank came the Abdar, whose functions consisted in cooling 
liquors for his master’s use, by agitating them, enclosed in a flask, 
in a large pewter cylinder containing a strong solution of salt-petre. 
Like the khitmutgar, he attended his master when he dined out ; 
and a strange scene was presented in the courtyard during a large 
party, by several dozen abdars labouring at their craft with a noise 
resembling that of a saw-mill. Their pay averaged 18 s. per men- 
sem,® plus the profits arising from the sale of the spent-solution, 
which was again boiled down by* native chemists. Ice first im- 
ported about 30 years ago from Boston, and now made in 
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immense quantities by steam machinery, has robbed tlie Abdar 
qf his occupation. His art — for art it was — ^is extinct and only in 
Twry old houses, are his clumsy paraphernalia still shown as a 
curiosity. The masakhi, took his name from masal the native 
torch. His functions w'ere dual. He acted as scullion and aid 
to the Khitmutgar when in doors, apd ran before his master’s 
palanquin or (xuriage after nightfall, brandishing a large Ham- 
beau, as a branch light, carrying 4 or 5 smaller ones. His pay was 
10 shillings a month but he was expected to find his own oil. 
The masalchi of the present day receives the same guerdon, 
but the duties indicated by his name are wholly obsolete. The 
Hookah burdars ministrations were of the very first importance 
in the economy of the 1 8th century household. In oitr day we can 
hardly realize the slavery to which the cumbrous hookah reduced 
its votaries. It was habitually smoked for half an hour at least 
after every meal, and the removal of the cloth was impatiently 
awaited by all Europeans as the signal for the greedy inhalation 
of fumes, arising from an electuary of tobacco from the Maharatta 
country, worked up with bananas, spice, and crude sugar. There 
were those who smoked literally da)'’ and night, retaining two 
hookah burdars who attended them by turns. It is curious to 
note that cheroots were then relegated to the lowest class of 
Europeans, and that the effluvia Irom one was enough to put to 
flight a company addicted to the lordly hookah. 

The salary of the hookah-burdar ranged from £\ to ^i-io-o 
per mensem : but the richer Europeans paid far more highly for 
ministrations which have become wholly obsolete within the 
memory of the present generation. The batvari hi, or cook, though 
often according to his lights a real artist, received wages at the 
rate of 16 shillings a month. His methods were nnjch the same 
as those of the present year of grace, when the kitchen with 
its nameless horrors is an unknown region for the mistress of 
the home. But cooks now demand at least twice as much as 
sufficed for their predecessors a century back. The domestic 
water-supply was provided b)' a bhisti, or water-carrier, in bags 
of tanned goatskin such as in Spam supply the place of wine-casks. 
During the winter months the Bhisti’s office was almost a 
sinecure : but in the hot weather he was incessantly employed 
in wetting the tattis, panels stuffed with dry grass fitted into 
apertures on the windward side of the home for the purpose of 
cooling the air. The year 1793, memorable as the culminating 
epoch of Lord Cornwallis ' refoims, was marked by a constant 
succession of fiery blasts, whicA made life, in despite of tffese 
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primitive refrigerators, almost unbearable. They are now never 
seen in tlie Lower Provinces of Bengal : and the bhisKs wages 
are but i3 shillings a month as compared with 8 shillings a centur}' 
ago. 

Every 'domestic hitherto mentioned was a Mahoramedan 
and the list of Hindus was header! by the Bearers, They were 
nevdr less than seven in number, one of whom acted as supervisor 
or sardar with charge of his miister’s w^ardrobe; another was 
detailed to cook for his comrades, and the rest carried the palan- 
quin then in universal use, and the family umbrella. Their out- 
door duties were varied by the charge of the house and furniture 
when at home, and during the hot weather each took his 
turn with the handpunkah, an enormous fan made of a single 
leaf ol' the punkah palm, chamcerops hutnihs. Punkahs swinging 
from the roof, such as are now seen everywhere, did not Qiake 
their appearance till quite the close of the century. They are 
said to have been the invention of a Governor of Serampur, then 
a Dutch Settlement. Bearers were either natives of the province 
of Orissa, or Kahars, a low caste domiciled in Behar. The 
former were the more cleanly and punctual : but they Avere 
bigoted to an extraordinary degree, and slavishly subservient to 
a trades’ union which, fostered by our exotic legal system, made 
them foremost amongst the domestic plagues which embarrassed 
our forefathers. The monthly cost of a set of seven was ^2-18-0 : 
the sardar receiving 10 shillings and the others 8 shillings each. 
At the present day the sardar has developed into the head valet, 
who draws i’r-o-o per mensem, Ijis mate, or assistant, receiving at 
least 14 shillings. Both are wholly divorced from the palanquin, 
which has been superseded by the Brougham, Victoria, and Dog- 
cart : but thetr name survives, like that of the Masalchi, to indicate 
the genesis of their office. A Dhobi, washerman, was retained 
for every household and paid at the rate of £1-0-0 a month. In 
the rare cases in which a house possessed a legitimate mistress, 
the Dhobis pay was doubled ; for ladies in those days wore little 
save white cottons and muslins. His earnings were too often 
surreptitiously increased by the hire of his master’s superfine 
shirts to low Europeans and Portuguese. This practice is not yet 
extinct ; but a dhobis pay is now on a slightly lower scale, probably 
because light clothing is no longer exclusively worn. Lowest in 
the category came the humble mehter, a domestic scavenger who 
deent^d himself a Hindu though held in abhorrence by followers 
of that creed. His services were recompensed by monthly wages 
of six to eight shillings — a rate about twenty five per cent, below 
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that current at the present day, when, thanks to wholesale con- 
versions to Mahommedanism, the supply of this degraded but 
indispensable menial falls &r short of the demand. 

If a new comer's means permitted, he generally invested in a 
horse of some sort ; for a gallop at early dawn was part of the 
Englishman’s gospel of health. A wide ^choice lay open to him. 
There was the indigenous pony, known as tattoo : slight-limbed, 
cat-hammed and dddle-headed, but with an immense capacity for 
work, which could be picked up for and less. Then the 
tangan from Bhutan and 'Thibet ; piebald, hogmaned and “ punchy," 
brought in great droves from the Thibet plateau by traders who 
were glad to accept or for an average specimen. Sportsmen 
aflected the Durbhunga-tazi, galloways, sold by their breeders at 
the great annual fairs of north Behar. The dealer's price was 
£2$ to £10 for these handsome if somewhat weedy hacks. Timid 
horsemen preferred the Turkis, stout and phlegmatic roadsters 
brought down from Cabul after the rainy season by merchants 
who loaded them with shawls, dried fruit, and beautiful long-haired 
cats. At that season, too, arrived long strings of Persian horses, 
averaging fifteen-and-a-half hands, remarkable for heavy lob ears 
and exported only after a long life of hard work under some 
nomad chat chieftain. With all drawbacks they fetched ;^8o to 
j^'ioo: and for very choice specimens as much as ^300 was 
willingly paid. The lower limit was sometimes reached by the 
jungle-tazis, bred in the Punjab and the Majeunis his cross 
with a Persian or Turki mare, which were greatly prized for 
beauty and spirit. The average cost of a mount to a new 
comer of limited means may be taken as approximating ^35 : 
and the monthly wages of his groom, or syce and grass cutter, for 
each animal required two body-servants — were ten shillings and 
six shillings respectively. The daily feed was eight pounds of a 
native pulse, termed gram, costing two shillings per maund of 
eighty pounds. Thus the total charges of keeping a serviceable 
cob did not exceed 14 per annum about two-thirds of the present 
average. The country tattoo is now seen in the shafts of native 
vehicles and sometimes in the polo-field. It is possible to 
recognize the tangan in the modern Bhutia pony beloved by 
weighty cavaliers ; and country-breds still represent the serissa, 
madvMnies and jungle-tazi. Turcoman steeds are still brought to 
India by wild-looking Afghan traders, and are in great request 
where an imlimited capacity for work is preferred to good looks 
and diowy paces. The Persian hbrse of last century was pro- 
bably a hdf-bred Arab from the gifif of that ilk : and considerable 
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numbers are still imported by dealers of the Western coast. But 
the steeds of Asia have yielded to the ubiquitous “ Waler " as those 
reared from English stock in our Australian colonies are vulgarly 
called. 

Table expenses averaged j^ioo per annum : and the total 
charges of baclielor living in the Indian metropolis a hundred years 
agq may be thus summarized. 


Rent ... 

. £ 

160 

Servants 

. £ 

1 16 

Table ... 

. £ 

too 

Wines and Stores .. 

. £ 

60 

Horse keep 

. £ 

14 

Total 

. T 

450 


The conditions of life have altered so radically since the 
remote period whicii I am endeavouring to describe that a com- 
parison between past and present is nearly impossible. No 
bachelor, and very few married men would now attempt house- 
keeping on first arrival, or till a settled position and a considerable 
income had been secured. Moreover tendencies are distinctly 
gregarious. Hotel and boarding houses abound ; and the chum- 
mery enables groups of friends living in common to attain a high 
standard of comfort at a minimum of expense. A single man 
can now live respectably and enjoy many luxuries undreamt of by 
persons of moderate means at home on an income of £2^0. 
Having set up our imaginary bachelor in house, I will now follow 
him through his daily routine. „ He rose at daybreak, and spent 
the cool hours which follow dawn in galloping over the Maidan, 
the Hyde Park of Calcutta, and the mnbrageous lanes which girt 
the capital.* This exercise produced a craving for breakfast, 
Avhich was serv'ed at 8 o’clock, and consisted of tea, coffee, 
toast, eggs, rice, salt-fish, kitchery (pulse fried in butter) and 
country preserves. The drink that cheers was always of the 
green description, imported from China at a cost of four to six 
shillings per pound : and the coffee was the veritable pro<hict 
of Arabia Felix, at three shillings and nine pence. Neither bover- 
age was of a quality commensurate .with the price of the raw 
material, for it was the fashion to leave the task of brewing in the 
hands of the Khidmutgar operating at a side-board. This hearty 
meal despatched, the palanquin was ordered for a journey office- 
wards, and the cares of business lasted till 2 P.M., when an ad- 
journment was made to “ tiffing " anglice lunch. This meal Con- 
sisted of mutton chops, grilled fowl, cold meat and hot curry 
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Wished down with claret and madeira. The services of the 
hookah-burdar were now called into requisition, and not by the 
sterner sex alone. Mre. Sherwood, writing in 1807, a period for 
practical purposes m plein dix huititnce si^cle, tells us that her 
little hero’s “ Mama would sometimes let him take tiffing with 
her ; but as she always employed herself at table, when not 
actually eating, in smoking her hookah, and as most of her visitors 
(lid the same, the tiffing-hour was very stupid for the little boy. 
For, instead of rational and improving c onverse there was nothing 
to be heard but the rattling of plates, kni\ es and forks, the creaking 
of the punkahs, and the gurgling of the hookahs.” A siesta follow- 
ed — not a mere forty winks but a solemn retirement to bed, where, 
encased in tlieir undervests or banians, and baggy cotton drawers 
termed paijamas, our ancestors snored through the hot afternoon 
hours. A bath and change of linen afterwards fitted them for the 
most important duty of the day — dinner to wit. As in England 
the hour fixed for this feast showed a constant tendency to advance. 
Early in the century it was two o’clock : at the close — six or seven. 
Dinner was pre-eminently a social meal. The Members of 
Council, and Judges and the heads of the great Agency houses 
kept open houses, and during the cold season dinners of forty or 
fifty covers were of every day occurrence. The male guests made 
their appearance in full war-paint — broad-cloth coats or militar>' 
uniforms resplendent with gold lace in which they sweltered like 
jasons ill meciea’s shirt. They were met in the verandah by the 
host, who politely begged them to remove their outer giirment, a 
suggestion which was promptly^ acted upon. Underneath was a 
sleeved waistcoat ; and to this curious fiction we owe the genesis 
of the modem mess-jacket. Thus lightly attired the guests sat 
down to dinner in a room blazing with wax hglits at four 
shillings a pound set in sconces provided with tall glass shades. 
The table was spiead with two cloths, one of which was removed 
when the desert made its appearance. The draper)' w'as and still 
is manufactured at Patna and its environs, and cost from one to 
four shillings per square yard. Each cover was laid with a 
tumbler, a long glass for claret, a smaller for Madeira, imported at 
prices three hundred per cent, above London prices, and provide^J 
with moveable silver covers to guarantee their contents against 
the self immolation of hordes of busy, thirsty, curious insects. 
Table knives, too, were English goods, as was the silver— for 
electroplate was unheard of, and- the display of plate on occasions 
of ceremony was really imposing.' Now, every guest brought his 
own table servant, the wealthier two and even three, who hedged 
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the hospitable board about with a wall of human flesh which inter- 
cepted the breezes of heaven and added enormously to the terrors 
of the thermometer. It became necessary to put some ched( on 
the cleptomania of this turbaned mob : and each was searched 
by the hall-porter, durwan, at the evening’s close. A good story 
is told of an eminent prelate, w'ho was vehemently suspected of 
indiulfing proclivities very unbecoming to his cloth until his khit- 
mutgar was detected in the act of hiding divers spoons and forks 
in the inner pocket of his lordship’s overcoat. The plates and 
rlishes were imported from Staffordshire, though home-staying 
Englishmen in those chiys preferred the beautiful products of China. 
A “ long set," to dine thirty, cost £(>^, and in the clumsy hands 
of the masalche it soon dwindled to an irreducible minimum. In 
the matter of viands, a coarse profusion reigned, unmitigated by 
the diner d la Riissc, an innovation within the memory of the 
present generation. Soup, fish, homeric joints ; turkey and 
ham — still the piar de resistance of an Indian banquet — fowds, high- 
spiced stews and red-hot curries, all steamed at once on the sorely 
burdened table, and emitted an eflluviun which was too much for 
the stomach of new arrivals. Pork was greatly relished : not the 
bazar-fed article but the result of a year’s “ education ’’ of the 
unhappy pig under the master’s close supervision. Hardly more 
suited to the climate were the wines which washed down this 
substantial fare. The bottles, after undergoing the cooling process 
which I have already described, were placed on the table in stands 
of turned wood covered with jackets of wetted cloth. 

Three varieties were recognised — claret, madeira and port. 
The claret was either English, Danish or French. The first W'as 
doctored w'-ith brandy in London and sold at six shillings per 
bottle. The, second was imported by w^ay of Serampore, then a 
dependancy of Denmark, and as it was fined with litharge, it had the 
character of producing bow^el-complaints. The French wine was 
only procurable during times of peace, when sound but thin 
Bordeaux stood the Calcutta consumer in three shillings a bottle. 
The popularity of Madeira dated from 1779, when the East India 
Company began importing it in cask for the use of their servants. 
The surplus was disposed of by auction, at an average price of 
£60 per pipe of forty dozen. The .aste thus created grew apace. 
It became the fashion to maintain large stores of the golden 
liquid, which rapidly matured in the heat of an Indian godown. 
Stocks of sixty pipes, nearly twenty-eight thousand bottles were 
not uncommon : and great was the competition when the hoard- 
ings of a well-known connoisseur came into the market. The re- 
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tail price of good Madeira, tliree or four years in bottle, did not 
exceed tjvo shillings per bottle — an outlay which placed the pro- 
duct of the western isles within the reach of the most impecunious 
subaHem. It was, indeed, pre-eminently the soldier's drink ; and 
the stock held by the old Bengal Artillery was of unapproachable 
bouquet and condition. Port enjoyed a fleeting favour during the 
throes of our struggle with France : bat its astringency and heat- 
ing properties disagreed with the dura ilia of our ancestors in the 
East. Malt liquors did not make their appearance till the cloth 
had been removed : and then rarely in their native purity. The 
favourite beverage of this description was “ country beer,” com- 
posed of cask-ale or porter, the fermented juice of the toddy- 
palm-sugar, ginger and limes. Country wine, known as arrack and 
forming the basis of punch was largely consumed by the lower 
sections of the community. But spirit drinking was considered 
bad form : and those who indulged in brandy paunec w'erc shunned 
by all who pretended to refinement. The temperature of the 
dining room precluded those after dinner symposiacs so universal 
in the mother country, and, after a tour or two of the bottle, the 
male guests adjourned to the chabulra a raised platform which 
dominated the garden. Here nought save the gingle of the 
hookah was heard till supper, a meal which took place at ten 
o’clock and consisted of bread and cheese, claret and madeira. 
The inevitable hookah succeeded ; and, unless cards w'ere the order 
of the night, the retirement of the hostess, towards eleven p.m. 
was the signal for a general break-up. 

“ Tell me what you eat ” affirms the illustrious author of the 
Physiology of Taste “ and I will tell you what you are.” Few 
will fail to recognize in the gross feeding of our predecessors 
the source of the bitterness of heart which found vent in evil 
speaking, lying and slandering, and curtailed their capacity for 
intellectual exertion and social enjoyment. The amusements 
of Anglo-India were even less tolerable than those which w'rung 
the withers of Sir G. C. Lewis. Formal calls were the rule 
during the forenoon, when Calcutta streets were thronged with 
palanquins hurrying from house to house. The period between 
ffinner and supper was devoted by ladies to a similar duty : and 
their conveyances, excorted by troops of beaux chapeau bras, 

" proceeded on a tour devoted entirely to the cold exchange of 
what is called civility.” These daily rounds were occasionally 
varied by attendance at a very .curious ceremony, which folloXved 
the arrival of squadrons from home. It was called “ sitting up ” 
and was in point of fact, a publioexhibition of girls who hadjcome 
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out in quest of husbands. For this laudable purpose the great 
ladies of the settlement thr^w open their drawing rooms on three 
successive nights ; the attraction being a bevy of fine English 
maidens enthroned in state, with complexions unmarred as yet by 
heat and mosquito bites. It would be difficult to parallel the 
sufferings of these victims to a barbarous fashion, seated bolt up- 
right in tightly-laced stomachers and hoops of monstrous size, 
bending beneath superstructures of flowers, feathers and hair- 
powder. Some mitigation was, indeed, afforded by the prompt 
offers of marriage which rained on them from the host of 
yellow-jawed macaronis who pushed, ogled and quizzed in the 
furnace-like saloons. Ladies were ordinarily “ at home ” at 9 p.m. : 
when cards interrupted by a supper two hours later raged with 
the utmost fury till the small hours. Tradille and long w'hist 
Avere the favourite games, and fortunes were staked and lost on the 
la/)is xteit. To such a length was the passion indulged in towards 
the century’s close, that Lord Cornwallis, then Governor-General, 
deemed it necessary to intervene. The heads of departments, who 
allowed their houses to be turned for the nonce into gambling 
hells, were sternly warned that they had incurred his Excellency’s 
displeasure : and a notorious resort known as Selby’s club 
was suppressed. The Viceregal ban extended to horse-racing, 
Avhich, how'ever, was far from being a popular form of sport. 
A race course existed on the present site, about a mile and a 
half to the south of Government House : but it was unenclosed 
and cut to pieces by the wheels of vehicles. There was no Turf 
Club or clerk of the course to maintain order during running : and 
many severe accidents marred the success of the annual meet- 
ings held about Christmas time. But an Englishman’s love of sport 
must be gratified : and it found a congenial vent in frequent 
shooting expeditions in the interior. Captain Williamson’s 
colossal work on out door amusements shows the perils encounter- 
ed by the sportsmen of that day while in pursuit of the striped 
majesty of the jungles. He depicts some accoutred in buck skins 
and hunting cap as if they were following the Quorn rode down 
the fierce wild boar : and others content with a less noble quarry 
circumvented the wily floriken with thpir long single barrelled 
Spanish birding pieces. Fives, and billiards in despite of the 
very primitive development attained by the game, enjoyed a 
certain popularity : but cricket had not yet taken root in the East. 
Members of the Calcutta cricket club will be surprized to learn 
that a similar organization existed upwards of a century ago, but 
Struggled in vain against deep-rooted prejudice. The doctors 
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declared’ that "the*altemative successions of exertion and inacti- 
vity rendered the players liable to severe colds and 'consequent 
obstructions." More popular was the British Drama. A theatre 
was built in the year 1760 by a subscription of /5000, in shares 
of j^roo each. The scenery and costumes were purchased in 
London under the auspices of the great Garrick, who despatched 
a henchman of his, named Messuck to superintend the instal- 
lation. The first actors were amateurs : but their caprices were 
found so intolerable by the committee of management that they 
w'ere supplanted by professionals engaged on very liberal salaries. 
Things prospered for a while, and the Calcutta stage had reached 
the apogee, when the cold shade of viceregal disfavour obscured 
its popularity. Lord Cornwallis again set his face against cakes 
and all, and the government servants, who gave their support to 
professional element, soon found themselves in his bad books. 
Things were no better during the regime of his straight-laced 
successor. Sir John Shore ; and the close of the century was a 
period of profound depression for the Indian drama. Music was 
not cultivated w'ith the energy which one would have expected of 
an age which produced the greatest masters of the divine art. 
The fault lay to some extent in the imperfection of the instruments 
of the day. A grand piano cost £200 and could only be kept in 
tolerable tune by being kept perpetually swathed in blankets. 
Repairs of any kind were exorbitantly dear, and spare strings 
deteriorated rapidly in quality. Hence a quartette party or two, 
or a concert organized for the benefit of some belated professor 
longing to shake Indian dust fropi his feet were the only musical 
land marks of a Calcutta season. Dancing, also, languished. The 
soul-inspiring waltz was nil as yet, and minuetes and countr)'- 
dances were voted bores. The Govemor-General and his great 
officers of State gave formal balls on the king's Birthday and in 
celebration of our victories by sea and land. A speculator would, 
now and again, engage rooms for an Assembly at one of the 
Taverns which existed to satisfy the British craving for public 
dinners ; but his invitation to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Settlement met with a cold response. This fact, and the dulness 
which was the bane of old Indian life, were largely due to the 
dearth of Englishwomen. It was computed that their number 
never exceeded 250 as compared with a male population of 4000. 
Nor is the cause far to seek. The passage-money and outfit of 
a fair aspirant to matrimony cost her friends at least ^£^500, a sum 
which was utterly beyond the means of middle-class people , at 
home. A still more potent restricfion la)^ in the increased expendi- 
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ture which a newly-married couple had to face. Including the 
cost of a carriage, extra-serv^int and clothing it was probably not 
far short of /6oo a year. Hill schools were non-existent and 
education in the plains was dear and bad. Children were therefore 
perforce sent home, at a cost of ;^i50 each, to spend the previous 
years of youth among strangers, and grow up ignorant of the sweet 
influences of parental love. 

But nature asserted itself, and the impossibility of flnding 
helpmeets of their own race drove Englishmen into habits which 
cannot be ignored by a faithful chronicler. Illicit connection with 
daughters of the soil were universal throughout the British settle- 
ments. Every bungalow built during the last century possessed an 
adjunct known as the Bibi ghar, which sheltered its occupants’ 
zenana from the public eye. This was tenanted by one or more 
dusky ladies, generally Mahommedans, whose insatiable love of 
intrigue, jewellery, and native music was a constant source of 
annoyance to their lord and master. The depth of his purse was 
the only limit to these numbers ; for the annual charges incurred 
for each light of the harem, including the wages of two dhais, or 
female attendants, tobacco, betel-nuts, clothing and ornaments, did 
not exceed /50. Sixteen was the recorded maximum, maintained 
by an old Colonel, who in response to an enquiry as to what he 
did with so many, replied, “ O, I give them a little rice and let 
them run about !” This organized polygamy accounts for the feet 
that our predecessors in India were profoundly orientalized, and 
affords a clue to many a dark page of Anglo-Indian history. Its 
result is still to be seen in the great Eurasian community, whose 
condition and future are at this day exercising the minds of those 
who wish the welfare of our great dependancy. But the constant 
touch now maintained between west and east has destroyed the last 
traces of an institution which was productive of evils to which I dare 
not allude in these pages. Religious sanctions were powerless to 
stem the flood of immorality, for Christianity was in abeyance. 
When the future Lord Teignmouth landed at Calcutta, in 1769, 
there was but a single clergyman in Bengal, who held divine service 
in a room of the old Fort. Twenty years later, the number had 
doubled “ one of whom is a man of learning and very general 
knowledge, the other has neither." One Church has lately been 
built. It was begun by subscription. A Pagan gave the ground. 
All classes subscribed. Lotteries, confiscations, donations received 
contrary to law have been employed in completing it. The 
company gave but little. Such was the origin of St. John's, a 
modest fime in the worst Georgian taste which for thirty years 
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was of the cathedral of a See embracing the whole of British 
India. Over the prevailing coarseness of life and manners lay a 
thin veneer of pomp and circumstance, which was prompted in 
the first instance by the instinct of self-preservation. For the 
disproportion between the resources of conquerors and conquered 
was by no means so great as it is in our own day : and the weak- 
ness of the former was masked by surroundings such as hedged 
about the majesty of Akbar and Aurungzeeb. The Governor- 
General never stirred abroad without an array of body-guards, 
gold sticks, spearmen, and peacock’s plumes. Font marquei 
vevel avoir des pages ; and Members of Council took their 
airings in gilt palanquins lined with silk brocade costing £^qo, 
preceded by silver maces and gorgeous umbrellas. Bishop Hebef 
tells of an English magnate in 1790 who insisted on having his 
style and titles proclaimed by a herald before he sat down to meal. 
Such observances lingered till the present century was far advanced. 
Lady Amherst in 1826 walked in the Calcutta Botanical Gardens 
under the escort of two servants carrying gilt spears and another 
couple armed with sword and buckle, besides the usual complement 
of gold sticks and maces. Three years, afterwards V'ictor Jac- 
qucniout, met the Head of a British District on a semi-royal pro- 
gress in the interior. He was accompanied by his wife and 
child ; • and their retinue comprized an elephant, two buggies, a 
bpccial carriage for the son and heir, two palanquins with eighty 
bearers, sixty household servants, six saddle and carriage-horses 
and eight bullock carts. The general scale of living was out of 
all proportion to ostensible income^. Young John Shore com- 
menced his official career on a salary of /12 per mensem, and 
paid half as much again for wretched lodgings. A tew years later, 
when Assistant to the British Resident at Murshidabad, hisiinonthly 
income was only ^28 including an allowance of ^3 for his teacher 
of languages. The Resident himself, second in importance to the 
Governor-General alone, drew a consolidated salary of ^^145 a 
month. The writers attached to the neighbouring commercial 
Agency of Cossinibazar were entitled to the magnificent guerdon of 
£2,0, and the Chaplain of the establishment was passing rich on 
sixty pounds a 3’^ear. But till the last decade of tlie century when 
a scale of remuneration nearly resembling that now maintained 
was introduced by Lord Cornwallis, the Company’s servants enjoyed 
the right of private trade, and they stretched the privilege to a 
point wholly incompatible w'ith their honourable masters’ interest, 
not to speak of the uncomplaining millions who were regarded as 
taillabk ct corveable d nierci, Warreif Hastings engaged in opera* • 
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tiotis on a vast scale as bullock-contractor. Mr. Thackeray^ grand-' 
father of the illustrious novelist, retired after twelve years* service 
with a large fortune gained by elephant catching while represent- 
ing government in the frontier district of Sylhet. The honourable 
Robert Lindsay, who afterwards held the like office profited still 
more largely by dealings in lime and timber. Mr. Harwell member 
of Council during the struggle between Hastings and Francis re- 
turned to England in the very prime of life with millions gained 
by cornering” salt and rice during periods of scarcity. Those 
who were too Jazy to speculate had recourse for the^ sinews of war 
to native money-lenders. Lord Teignmouth thus sketches the 
career of one of this class in a letter to his son written in 18 1 8 
“ Indoleus, on arriving in the country, sets up the establishment of 
a hookah, purchases a horse and equipage, receives and gives 
entertainments, and plunges into luxury, vice, and extravagance. 
The natives supply money for his use, which he boriows at exor- 
bitant interest ♦ * * Passed over for incompetence, they withhold 
their supplies, or if granted, furnish them at exorbitant terms. 

* * * A debt of j^'iooo contracted during the first two years of a 
writer’s residence in India will hang like a millstone round his neck 
for many.” To institute an exhaustive comparison between past 
and present would carry me beyond the limits of a review article. 
The usages of modern Anglo-Indian society differ but slightly 
from those of the cultivated classes at home. Its tone is, if any 
thing, less materialised than that which moved Lord Bcaconsfield 
to declare that the English had stopped short at comfort and 
called it civilisation. Vanished for ever is that semi-royal state 
with which our predecessors veiled their real misery. Our members 
of Council herd together in fiats ; our High Court judges live in 
bachelor ^fashion at their clubs. The degrading associations of 
the harem have yielded to the sweet influences shed by thousands 
of brave Englishwomen wlio are content to share their dear ones’ 
exile. The picture has, indeed, its darker side, and wc of the present 
day have but little cause for Pharisaical boastings that in all things 
we are better than our fathers, to whose obscure and often ill-re- 
quited toil we owe the solid foundation of an empire which is 
the envy and admiration of the civilised world. 


F. H. SKRINE. 
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THE MUHAMMADAN FEASTS AND IAST8. 

In an article which appeared in the July Number of this 
Magazine, I gave a short account of the Festival of Muharram. 
In this paper I propose to notice briefly the remaining Feasts and 
Fasts of the Muhammadans in India. These festivals recur every 
year in our midst, and yet how few among us know what they 
are, what they are intended for, and what purpose they serve in 
the economy of the religion of Muhammad. It was not so with 
our fathers. They studied the classic languages and literature of 
the Muhammadans, and were well acquainted with their manners 
and customs, laws and institutions, feasts and fasts. Since the 
introduction of the English language as the court and official lan- 
guage in the Lower Provinces, the study of the Persian and 
Arabic languages began to decline and it is now nearly totally 
neglected among the Hindoos of Bengal, With this remark, I 
proceed to notice the festivals themselves. They are as follow : — 

I. The Fast of Ramazan. — This fast takes place in the 
month of Ramazan and is scrupulously observed by the faithful 
throughout the Musulman world. It is ordained by express com- 
mand in the Koran. O true believers, a fast is ordained you, as 
it was ordained unto those before you, that ye may fe£<f God. A 
certain number of days shall ye fast : but he among you who 
shall be sick, or on a journey, shall fast an equal number of 
other days. And those who can keep and do not, must redeem 
their neglect by maintaining of a poor man. And he who volun- 
tarily dealeth better with the poor man than he is obliged, this 
shall be better for him. But if ye fast it will be better for you, 
if ye knew it. The month of Ramadan (Ramazan) shall ye fast, 
in which the Koran was sent down from heaven, a direction unto 
men, and declarations of direction, and the distinction between 
good and evil. Therefore, let him among you who shall be present 
in this month, fast the same month ; but he who shall be sick, or 
on a journey, shall fast the like number of other days. * * • • 
It is lawful for you on the night of the fast to go in unto your wive^, 
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they are a garment unto you^ and ye are a garment tWjfco them.. 
God knoweth that ye defraud yourselves therein, wi^erefbre he 
turneth unto you and forgiveth you. Now therefore go in unto them ; 
and earnestly desire that which God ordaineth you, and eat and 
drink, until ye can plainly distinguish a white thread from a black- 
thread by the daybreak : then keep the fast until night, and go 
not in unto them, but be constantly present in the places of 
worship. 

"The Muhammadans,” says Sale, “are obliged by the express 
command of the Koran, to fast the whole month of Ramadan, 
from the time the new moon first appears, till the appearance of 
the next new moon ; during which time they must abstain from 
eating, drinking, and women, from daybreak till night or sunset. 
And this injunction they 'observe so strictly, that while they fast 
they suffer nothing to enter their mouths oi other parts of their 
body ; esteeming the fast broken and null if they smell perfumes, 
take a clyster or injection, bathe, or even purposely swallow their 
spittle ; some being so cautious that they will not open their 
mouths to speak, lest they should breathe the air too freely : the 
fast is also deemed void if a man kiss or touch a woman, or if he 
vomit designedly. But after sunset they are allowed to refresh 
themselves and to eat and drink, and enjoy the company of their 
wives till daybreak ; though the more rigid begin the fast again 
at midnight." 

" The reason given why the month of Ramadan was pitched 
on for this purpose is, that on that month the Koran was sent 
down from heaven. Some pretend that Abraham, Moses and Jesus 
received their respecti^e revelations in the same month.” 

“ From the fast of Ramadan none are excused, except only 
travellers ^and sick persons (uiulei which last denomination the 
doctors comprehend all whose health would manifestly be injured 
by their keeping the fast ; as women with child and giving suck, 
ancient people and young children ;) but then tliey are obliged, 
as soon as the impediment is removed, to fast an equal nmnber of 
other days, and the breaking the fast is ordered to be expiated by 
giving alms to the poor." 

During the entire period of the fast of Rama/an, tlie Muham- 
' madans generally keep every day same food ready for the moment 
of breaking the fast. Those among them who are in easy circum- 
stances keep a luncheon, which consists of sarbet composed of 
sugar and rose-water with almonds or dates cut in pieces, or of 
light dish prepared with milk.* The Moslems fast from the appear- 
ance of Soba Saddh — the streak of light which appears in the east 
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before dJiybreak— till the setting of thO sun, after which they take 
their repast, and then go to sleep. They rise in the last hour of 
the night to eat some food, wliich is taken by those who require 
it. 

II. Id-Fitr. — ^T hroughout the Muhammadan world, the ist 
of the month of Shawal is consecrated to the celebration of 
Id-fitr or the feast Of breaking the fast, or simply Id (fete.) 
After offering the prayer called Dogana, the followers of Muham- 
mad address to one another felicitations, and uniting in some 
brilliant iissemblies, they give themselves up to mirth and joy. 
They make and receive visits and interchange presents and thus 
pass the day in merriment and jo\'. This fete is also called Id-ul- 
fitr, Id-us-saghir or Raniazan-ki-id. 

Besides the fast of Ramazan, there are some voluntary and 
supererogatory fasts which are observed by the Muhammadans. 
The loth of the month of Muhairam is looked upon as a sacred 
day and, as enjoined in the Koran, they fast on that day. The 
three months of the suj)ererogator\’ fasts are tlie Rajab, Shabdn 
and Ramzan, 

III. Id-Kurban. — In the month of Zi-hijja or of pilgrimage, 
the Muhammadans having put on the Ihram or the penitential 
cloak, go religiously round Ka-dba, Those wlio have not the 
good fortune of performing these holy ceremonies in Mecca, should 
at least take part in the fete called Id-Kurban (festival of sacrifice) 
which is celebrated on the loth of this month, in immolating 
victims. These victims must be either goats, sheep, kine or camels, 
healthy and of fit age. Pure joy and open gaity distinguish this 
great fete, “Nothing,” says a Muhammadan vvTiter, “is more 
agreeable to God.” This fete is called Kurb&n-beiram by the 
Turks. In this country it is called Bacr-id or Id-ick-zoha. Adjoin- 
ing Mosques, a place is specially set apart for its celebration. It 
is a sort of chapel without root) with small minarets and an altar. 
It is called Kurhdn-gdh, (place of Sacrifice) or Id-gdh (place of 
Id). The fete n'as established in commemoration of the sacrifice 
of Ismael by Abraham, for, according to the Musulmans, it* was 
Ismael and not Isaac whom Abraham wished to immolate. 

IV. Shabi-barat.— It is the fete of the dead. It fakes 
place on the night of the i4tli of the month of Shaban. It is 
called Shabi-barat, i.e., the night of deliverance. It is also called 
the night of record, as an angel is believed on this occasion to 
inspect a register of the conduct of all living persons. On that 
solemn day the faithful having assembled together, make,Jn the 
name of all those whose habitation is in the eternal kingdom* some 
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oblations considered as inviolable. These offerings consist of 
bread, Halwa, and vessels full of water. Concurrently with these 
oblations, they light lamps and recite the following Fatiha of the 
lamps (Fatiha ChirAghn). 

“ O our God, by the merits of the apostleship of Muhammad, 
make that the lamps, which we hold lighted in this holy-night, 
may bfc for the dead a guarantee of the eternal light which we 
pray thee to make shine on them. O our God, deign to admit 
them in the abode of the unalterable felicity. The faithful will 
say the ist and 102nd sura (chapter) of the Koran.” 

This Fatiha, which is taken from Hidayat ul-islam, differs from 
the ordinary Fatiha for the dead ; and as the latter is well known 
among the Muhammadans, I need not transcribe it here. 

This festival is also celebrated in Persia. The famous travel- 
ler Chardin says — " The Persians believe that on that night God 
delivers, by the intercession of Muhammad and of Ali, a great 
number of souls of men of their religion from hell, whence they 
are taken out by the Angel Gabriel. They say that there is 
great merit to go on that day to pray on the tombs of the dead 
and to give alms. This fete is one of the best observed in that 
country. It lasts for three days which they call days of charity 
and of good works. They go and sit by the tombs, speak to 
their deceased relations and friends and lament and pray for them. 
After this, they smoke and eat what they had brought with them, 
fruits, cakes, and sweet-meats, a large portion of which they 
distribute among the poor in the name of the deceased.” 

V. Fete of the illness of the Prophet. — In the month of 
Safar, Muhammad, the friend of God, fell ill. The sickness was 
very violent for three days and afterwards it abated ; and by the 
grace of God,^ the prophet entered into convalescence. For 
this reason, the Muhammadans consider the first three days of 
this month as unlucky. On the third day, which is called Tezi 
(violence) they make in the name of their prophet some oblations 
of chick-peas and cheese, which are distributed by portions 
among the poor. 

VI. Fete of the death of Muhammad, — On the 12th of the 
month of Rabi (premier), the Indian Musulmans celebrate this 
festival, and what is very singular is ihat on the selfsame day ' 
the Turks celebrate the fete of Mewleed or of the birth of 
the Prophet. 

“ The moon of Rabi, " says the author of BArah-mAsa, “ is 
named also Bahari. According to the Sunnis, the friend of God 
left this perishable world on th& 12th day of this month. This 
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sad Aews having spread in the world, produced a great consterna- 
tion, and every one hastened to offer to God his vows and 
prayers for the repose of the soul of the great Prophet. These 
holy exercises lasted twelve days. It is in imitation of the first 
Musulmans that those of India assemble in that time to perform 
the same duties.’’ The Shias, however, maintain that the death 
of the Prophet took place on the 28th of Safar. * 

VII. Id-gadir.—On the i8th of the month of Zi-hijja takes 
place another great fete called Id-gadir, which is celebrated onl)^ 
by the Imamias. According to them, this feast was established 
in commemoration of the express declaration made on that day 
by the Prophet by the order of God, that Ali, the , Emir of the 
faithful, should be his successor. The name of Gadir was given 
to this fete, because the name of the place, where this event 
happened was Gadir-khmn. 

Properly speaking there are only two fetes among the 
Muhammedans, viz., that of breaking the fast of Ramazan — Id-filr 
and that of victims — Id-Kurban. To these a few more festivals were 
added, which are celebrated by the Indian Musulmans. ' In a 
country noted for the multitude of Hindoo festivals, this small 
number of fetes was deemed insufiicient, and hence were insti- 
tuted new festivals unknown in other Muhammadan countries. 
These fetes the illiterate and ignorant Muhammadans celebrate 
with eagerness and even the Hindoos take part in them. Such 
are among others the solemnity consecrated to the memory of 
the Pirs or Saints, who are for the Musulmans what the Deotas 
are for the Hindoos and tlve pilgrimages made to their tombs 
particularly on Thursdays and to a few on Fridays. The poor 
ignorant Musulmans render to the Pirs the same homage that the 
Roman Catholics pay to the angels and their Saints. This mite 
de dulie of the vulgar is, however, looked upon with disfavour, if 
not openly condemned, by the educated and respectable Muham- 
madans, who tolerate naught but the culte de latrie — the w’orship 
due only to God. The number of Pirs in India is not small. A 
brief notice of them all will exceed the limits of this paper and 
I therefore content myself with giving a brief description of the 
two Pirs who are held in great veneration. 

VIII. Fete of Madar. — Madar is the most celebrated of the 
Muhamadan Pirs of India. The Hindoos unite with the Musul- 
mans to render him homage. Syed Bari-uddin Kotbal Madar was 
the son of Syed Ali of Alep. He was born at Alep in 442 
Hejra, (1050-51 A.D.) He made a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina at the age of 100 ytSars, and received from Muhammad 
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permission to retain his breath. In the reign of Ibrahim Sherkey, 
the Prophet ordered him to gb and reside at the village .of 
Makanpur, which was then a desert, for an evil spirit named 
Makandeo brought desolation to that place. Madar repaired 
there, confined the evil spirit, made the place habitable and called 
it Makanpur. This Saint passed his time in religious exercises. 
He possessed the power of performing miracles. He had 1442 
sons. He died on the 7th Jumaji (premier) 837 Hejra (20th 
December 1433) having attained the age of 395 years,^9 months 
and 26 days. On account of his great reputation for piety and 
power of performing miracles, the anniversary of his death has 
been celebrated by an immense multitude of people at Makanpur, 
a village in the district of Canauj in the N. W. Provinces. There 
his tomb was raised by the Emperor Sultan Ibrahim. The above 
account of Madar was given by Karim-uddin, a Fakir of the 
order of Madar. 

The 17th of Jumazi (premier) is the day on which the fete of 
this saint is celebrated. From the most remote parts of the 
country his votaries come to Makanpur, and an immense crowd 
fill the place. Pikes are set up on every side, and in the night an 
immense quantity of lamps and lanterns are lighted. The pikes 
are at last all carried to the tomb of the Pir, where each votary 
asks a favour or declares a vow. Madar is the patron of an 
order of Fakirs who bear the name of Madariah or Madar 
panthi. These Darvishes have several traits of resemblance with 
the Hindoo Sanniasi. Like them, they go almost naked in all 
seasons and have twisted hairs. .They rub the body .with 
ashes and have iron chains round their loins and neck. Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson says that the Madariahs are Sunnis ; 
the black colour which they have adopted for their flags is a 
conclusive proof of it, as the black is the colour of the Sunnis, 
while the green is the colour of the Shias or Imamias. Ac- 
cording to the same authority, they make use of Bang, which 
they name Warac Khiyal, (l^af of imagination) in the hope 
of procuring visions. They admit the divine mission of Muham- 
mad, but have no great veneration for his title of prophet, and 
show. little respect for his institutions. According to their le- 
gends, Muhammad has had no access into paradise but by 
virtue of the words — Dam Madar (breath of Madar) wliich 
is the devise of the sect and to which tradition attributes many 
miraculous effects. The words Dam Madar form also a sort 
of war-cry among the Musulmans, often emifloyed by- the soldiers 
at the moment of attack. * 
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IX. Fele of Goga.-^the lower dsisses of Musulmand are 
so devoted to Goga that they call him Zahir Pir, During the 
month of Bhadon, they celebrate his fete^ by going through 
the streets armed with pikes, playing on different instruments 
of music and celebrating by their chants in chorus the praises 
of the Pir. These processions List for a month. At the end 
of that time, they assemble together in a place where *they 
plant their pikes and hold a soit of fair remarkable for diversions 
of all kinds and for curious sights. 

Malcolm speaks of Goga Pir, to whom the Hindoos are 
as devoted as the Musulmans. The Saint was piously invoked 
by the Pindari women when their liusbands went on their perilous 
expeditions of pillage. 

Goga or Chohan Goga' was the Son of Vacharaja, who acquired 
great fame for his courage w'hich he displayed in defending his 
country against the invasion ot Mahmoud. His kingdom waa on 
the bank of the Sutlej, the capital of which was Chiherd. In the 
defence of this city, he penshed with his 45 sons and bo nephews. 
The anniversary of his death is celebrated througout Rajputana. 

G. C. MAJUMDAR. 
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THE A TTITUDE OF THE NA TIVE CHIEFS DURING 
THE GREAT REBELLION OF 1857. 

The great conflagration of 1857 cast an imperishable lustre on 
the Native Chiefs. If one asks, who uplifted their mighty hands 
for the succour of Britain during her most perilous crisis ? And 
who saved her from utter ruin and ignominy ? The impartial 
historian comes forward and answers it was the Native princes. 
They changed the very aspect of the Rebellion. But for their 
truly magnanimous and unselfish aid the name ol Britain would 
have been for ever eclipsed. During that troublous period the 
whole of Southern India was kept in peace and order by Sir Salar 
Jung. “ But for the stand which Salar Jung made at Hyderabad 
all India would have been lo.st to the English.” So says an 
impartial and noble Englishman, “ When the events have receded 
somewhat and w'e are freer to judge and to consider than we 
now are, it will be found that even more than John Lawrence 
in the Punjab or than Sir Henry, Havelock in the North Western 
Provinces, or even than Lord Canning at Calcutta, Salar Jung was, 
in that time of terrible trial to all Britons and to all who wish 
w'ell ■ to India, the Saviour of British Rule in that country.” 
“Yet no historian” continues the same writer, “has to this 
present put this prescient statesman in the position he has well 
earned, nor when abundant opportunity offered, did any British 
Minister exhibit toward him adequate gratitude. On the contrary 
to our shame be it said, there have been men in high office in 
India who took a delight in subjecting him to insult and con- 
tumely, who degraded themselves in trying to humiliate him." 
The Nizam, under the guidance of nis most illustrious Minister, 
remained firm. “And although emissaries had come to him, 
he had after listening to their stories refused complicity in 
any movement against the British Government." The heroic and 
courageous behaviour of the famous Nizam’s Horse against pre- 
ponderating odds in the service of the British Government is 
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graphically described by Captain Hastings Fraser in his splendid 
work : — “ Our Faithful Ally — The Nizam.” 

Next in the goldeft list of loyal Indians comes the name 
of Dewan Dinkur Rao— “That great Native Statesman, who 
has shared with Salar Jung, of Hyderabad, the glory of being 
the Abul-Fuzl of the nineteenth century, and from whom the 
best of our English administrators have learnt many less9ns 
of wisdom, exercised a benign influence, not only over the Govern- 
ment of the Gwalior territory, which he reformed and consolidated, 
but over the personal character of Scindiah himself.” Scindiah 
helped the English in their greatest need with his troopers, 
nay, even with his own body-guard — “his favourite phalanx.” 
He did more than this. He shielded the British fugitives — ^men 
women and children — from the ruthless attacks of the mutiniers, 
and placed them in safety within his palace at great risk to 
himself. 

Not less illustrious is the name of the Maharaja Holkar. 
He notwithstanding the unsympathetic, overbearing and unkind 
behaviour of Colonel Durand, the then officiating Agent at Indore, 
did his best to stem the torrents of rebellion which suddenly 
burst into his territories, “Durand had fled from Indore, no one 
seemed to know whither.” Then having made himself con- 
spicuous by absenting himself from Indore, when his service and 
presence there were of the utmost importance he jumped to the 
wise conclusion that Holkar was implicated in the revolt. “ But 
at the ^ery time” says Major E\ans Bell “the Maharaja was 
co-operating most gallantly witli the English gentlemen who 
had taken up Colonel Durand’s’ duties during his unlucky re- 
tirement. Colonel Durand would give no credit to Holkar, or to 
any of his own brother officers for what was done while he was 
absent from the scene.” The noble Maharaja defying ?lae slander- 
ous charge brought against him did his best to suppress the revolt 
and opened the hospitable door of his palace to the English. His 
Highness spumed the proposal of the insurgents to surrender the 
fugitives at his own peril. According to the great historian of the 
Sepoy War — “ He offered them his own person, but he would not 
suffer an Englishman to be hurt. They called upon him to place 
himself at their head, and to lead them against the English.’ 
They reminded him of the martial character of his great ancestor, 
Jeswant Rao, and taunted him with cowardice ; but even this 
did not move him to join the ranks of our enemies. He told the 
insurgents that it was no part of the traditions of his family that 
they should murder women and chjldren. He stood out boldly 
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against all the entreaties of his own soldiery.” What was Colonel' 
Durand doing meanwhile ? No one knew even his whereabouts. 
And how was the benefactor of the English, the Maharaja Holkar, 
rewarded ? In the language of Sir John Kaye, Holkar was 
sacrificed to the justification of Durand.” And thus says Major 
Evans Bell, the authority, the dignity, and the honour of the 
Empire have been sacrificed to sustain .the interests and the 
credit of the office and the service.” 

When the prestige and honour of Britain were thus preserved 
by the splendid attitude of these Princes, what was Rajasthan 
doing there ? The land which is proud of patriotism of the 
loftiest nature, bravery of the most exalted type, and mag- 
nanimity at once unalloyed and grand was surely expected 
to do something in that momentous crisis. The brave Rajputs 
marched with alacrity to face the storm which was devastating 
the whole surface of Hindustan. All the chiefs now anxiously 
turned their thoughts towards Mewar whose traditional leadership 
they still acknowledged. The brave and noble Maharana not 
taking into consideration the terrible injuries done to him, threw 
the W’eight of his might and influence on the side of Britain. It 
was a notorious fact that the resident who had preceded Mr. 
Showers, the then resident of Mewar, had openly recommend- 
ed military coercion, the deposition of the Maharana and the 
banishment of some of the principal chiefs under him.” The ten- 
dency of such a policy is too apparent to need pointing out. It 
was sufficient to excite the bitter animosity of the Rana. But the 
brave Rajput most cheerfully devoted his heart and soul to the 
welfare of the Paramount power.* His truly magnanimous devo- 
tion is at once shown in the timely rescue of English fugitives, 
including women and children, under the chivalrous conduct of his 
brave Rajput^. Minor chiefs at once followed his noble example. 
‘'Thus in June and within a fortnight of the receipt of intelligence 
of the attack ” wrote George Lawrence “ were the troops of 
Bhurutpore, Jeyporc, Joudhpore and UlwaCr co-operating with us 
in the field.” 

' In Bengal too we find the Nawab Nazim co-operating heartily 
with the English though he had recently been badly treated by 
Lord Dalhousie. 

Then we have the brave and dauntless Sikhs, who had 
taxed the skill and valour of the renowned soldiers of Europe to 
the utmost, and who had consummated the defeat of the famous 
14th Dragoons (who had figured most conspicuously in the 
terrible wars with the "modern Mars”) and had compelled 
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those renowned veterans of Europe to fly before them m help- 
less and disastrous rout from the fatal field of Chillianwallah ; 
forming in mighty array on the side of the English, and truly 
saving India, which without their help would have been surely 
lost to the English. 

There are yet left many individuals and particular instances of 
pure self-devotion and glorious magnanimity, whicli render the 
names of many natives, of that eventful period, impenshsible. 
But an attempt at describing them within a compass like this is 
futile. Suflice it to say that the glory left to the Indians was 
immense. 

G. L. D. 
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[Independent Seciion-I 

• THE CONGRESS AND SANITATION. 

The minds of many of our fellow-subjects in India are at 
present greatly exercised by thoughts of the coming Congress. 
The subjects to be discussed at it have been determined on, and 
men are looking forward to the light which is to be thrown on 
them, and the results which are to follow their discussion. How 
comes it that the important question of sanitation in its bearing 
on the 250 millions of “Young India” is not to be raised? It 
is of infinite consequence. To the villager whose lile passes 
peacefully in the tremulous shadow of the pccpul trees till his 
heart stands still with dread of the Cholera Goddess who has taken 
up her abode in the homesteads amid which he crooned his baby 
songs, what matters it whether the country-side be allowed the 
privilege of bearing arms, or the vakeels of Calcutta be given a 
seat in the Viceroy’s Council ? Dearer to him is life, his own 
life and the lives of those with whom his few and simple homely 
joys are shared, than the empty honours which attach to unpaid 
magistracies, and municipal commissionerships, and seats m the 
Council. Moreover, the whole past history of India points to the 
fact that while all around him in t,he domain of government has 
changed a thousand times, his village-life has stood out when 
the waves of revolution have swept onwards, the same, and still 
the' same self-pontained organism. Does it speak well for the 
insight, or for the foresight of the leaders of the Congress that 
the sanitary welfare of this most important unit in the whole 
Indian system of things shouUv have been overlooked in the 
programme they have framed ? 

But it will be said, the aims and scope of the Congress 
are nobler and wider ; it seeks to elevate the masses. We might 
take serious exception to the last half dozen words of the pre- 
vious sentence ; but let them pass. Ii is our duty to impress on 
our readers that sound health, and the absence of anxiety 
for the health of those dear to us, are the basis of personal 
and of social virtues. This may be called materialism ; but we 
venture to affirm that when “ the religion of the body" is rightly 
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understood, ‘the will of men to act virtnously will be strengthened ; 
thdr characters elevated ; their hearts and their lives made glad. 
In this direction the Congress has it in its power to " mightily 
help to hasten the coming of that glorious time when ‘truth 
shall wear the features of a inati, and all the virtues walk in 
human form.' ” Surely such an aim would be higher than any cla- 
mour for political “ rights,” the wisdom of cojiceding w'hith is 
at least doubtful ; and the refusal of which is certain to awaken 
discontent I 

Health and disease are a powerful social influence in another 
aspect : — we refer to heredity. We inherit our parents’ features, 
whether those features be bodily or mental, virtuous or the reverse. 
This view of the matter opens up vast sanitary questions, — ques- 
tions relating to early marriage ; to intermarriage ; to idiocy ; to 
all those frightful and loathsome diseases which are known to be 
transmissible from parent to child, “ even to the third and fourth 
generation to jirostitution ; and to crime. These leprous stains 
on the fair form of humanity might be better controlled, if not 
wholly removed, if the common people knew more of the simplest 
laws of sanitation, and were prevailed on to act in accordance with 
those laws. Spencer tells us that “ of all bequests of parents to 
children the most valuable is a sound constitution,” Hear too, what 
Maudsley says : “ Multitudes of human beings come into the 
w'orld weighted with a destiny against wliich they have neither 
the will, nor the power, to contend ; they are the step-children of 
Nature, and groan under the worst ol' tyrannies — the tyranny of 
a bad organization.” Again, .citing from the same authorit}% 
“ assuredly, of some criminals, as ot some insane persons, it ma}' 
be said the)" are born, not made ; they go criminal, as the insane 
go mad, because they cannot help it ; a stronger poi^er than they 
can counteract has given the bias of their being. Crime, idiocy, 
pauperism, and prostitution are diseases to a large extent, which 
may be removed very largely.” In view of this fact does 

it not become a religious duty, a duty of religious people, to try to 
do something to prevent these diseases.” We speak here to reli- 
gious people, to the Hindoos of India ; will they recognke their 
duties in this direction ? We do not seek to make proselyte.s • to 
some new creed, scientific or otherwise ; for Hindooistn with its 
many ablutions, its holy horror of contamination, its rigid rules of 
caste, its rites of purification and the like, rests like the old law of 
Moses, on a solid substratum'of sanitation. We only invite our 
Hindoo friends to develop, under the influence and guidance of 
western sanitary science, the genhs of that “ religion of the body ” 
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which exist in their own Hindooism. Surely if the leadei^ df the 
Congress, leaving aside all petty, political schemes and strivings, 
more honoured in the breach than the observance, were to turn 
their attention for many years to come to the religious and social 
questions attempted to be opened up in their paper, they would 
find themselves on a platform on which an united India would join 
theSm ; and they would inaugurate such a period of regeneration and 
refreshing, as would entitle them to the heartfelt gratitude of 
posterity, even to the fourteenth generation. 

But, it will be said, all this will follow w'hen once the political 
status is secured. Holding as we do that the Congress serves to 
divert attention from the real needs of the people, and to fix it on 
purely factitious objects ; and that its aims, if attained would 
reverse results rather than ensure their permanence ; we do not 
believe that when once the political status is secured, all else will 
naturally follow. We dissent from the view held by the leaders of 
the movement because their methods and objects are unnatural. 
They seek to establish an anomaly ; to perpetuate on the temple- 
shadowed banks of the Ganges the sentiments and tactics of the 
Irish Party, amongst the venerators of the Brahmin, the monkey, 
and the cow 1 Whether in the world of matter, or of politics, the 
laws of Nature will not be outraged ; and the descendants of the 
leaders of the Congress will sec this in a clearer light than their 
forefathers are doing in our day. But however this may be, have 
those who have already been vested with certain powers of control, 
exercised them so wisely that we may confidently predict large 
and valuable measures of reformr will follow the successful attain- 
ment by the Congress of its aims ? We do not expect much from 
those to whom little — perhaps from their point of view, too little 
— has been /Conceded. We do not ask for ten talents from the 
man to whom five have been given ; we only enquire if with his 
five talents he has gained another five, and is thereby entitled to 
enter into the joy of his lord ? The history of the Calcutta Muni- 
cipal Commissioners alone tells, surely, a very different tale. They 
liave done something ; under the pressure of public opinion, and 
the friendly constraint of a paternal Government, exercised through 
an official chairman, it was impossible for them to fail wholly. 
They have forwarded schemes projected before they came into 
being ; they have widened some lanes, filled a few scores of tanks, 
and opened a few squares ; but they have not been found on the 
side> of progress wh^ large meiisures of reform were advocated ; 
and4n regard to their opportunities, they have too frequently exhi- 
bited the spirit of him to whoift one talent was given : they have 
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hoarded it in a napkin against the time whmi much might be de- 
manded of them I That time has often come and gone, and the 
talent remains in its napkin : our readers will remember that the 
punishment of him who acted thus in the parable was that his one 
talent was relentlessly taken from him altogether, and given to 
him that already had ten j no sentimentality prompted further 
trials with added talents. While we write thus we have before 
us two recent instances in both of which the Commissioners have 
^ failed — one is the construction of the Central Road to run from 
Armenian Ghaut to Sealdah ; the other tlie establishment of a 
permanent staff of Sanitary Inspectors. In both cases want oi 
funds was pleaded, although there was a reserve of power adequate 
to meet the difficulty if skilfully e.vercised. Those who watched 
the discussion will know that the real difficulties experienced by 
the majority of the Commissioners had far more to do with senti- 
ment than with finance, though the financial difficulty is the in- 
variably convenient excuse. The construction of the road will 
disturb a number of householders who have squatted on their 
present ancestral properties for three or four generations, as gene- 
rations are in India. It was these persons who as a matter of 
notoriety w'ent about among the Commissioners begging of them 
to spare their properties, and to find a better way which might 
perhaps sweep away their neighbours’ projicrties, but would leave 
themselves to reap the benefits of being in the immediate vicinity 
of the proposed road. In the case of the Sanitary Inspectors it 
was foreseen that domiciliary visitation would be extremely in- 
convenient in cases where native Iqmales were concerned, though 
the foresight was not sufficiently extended in its scope to perceive 
that the health of the females themselves would be vastly improv- 
ed, and their lives and the lives of their children proloBjged as the 
direct result of these dreaded inspections. These were the real 
reasons which weighed wdth the Commissioners ; the financial 
difficulty was merely the scape goat w'hich is constantly sent 
abroad weighted with the sins of its senders. Minor matters might 
be taken up ; these will suffice to show' that no reasonable man 
can expect to see vast social and sanitary reforms inaugurated as 
the natural and inevitable result of securing the political aims of. 
the Congress. 

It is in view of all this that we would advise the string-pullers 
of the Congress to alter their aims, and to turn their eyes from 
the empty honours which attach to high places, to social questions 
affecting the health and w’ell-being of the masses. Here they 
would have the sympathies of alh nght-mmded persons. The 
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Maliomedan and the European would make common cause with 
the Hindoo, and the Congress would become a representative body 
whose resolutions would command attention. Nor would its aims 
be lowered by adopting this course. The physical is tlie sub- 
stratum of the spiritual ” not in any gross materialistic, sense ; but , 
because there, can be no spiritual health, no vigour of will, no con- 
science, and no virtue in a body which is made up of a disordered 
stomach, ill-filled lungs, unstrung nerves, and vitiated blood. 
Francis Galton sensibly remarks that Energy (that is the capacity^ 
for labour) makes a large practice of all the robust virtues possible 
by the robust virtues he means self-control, courage, enthusiasm, 
heroism ; in a word, energy of mind, of heart, and of soul. No 
prophet-mind, and no hero-soul will tenant the body whose 
physical passions cannot be made to come to heel at tlie com- 
mand of conscience,'" but are so strong and wild as to overcome 
will and master reason.” In a paper to which we are deeply in- 
debted, on the Relations of Health to Morality and Religion, 
read before the Lansing Sanitary Convention in March 1885, by a 
clt:rg)mian, these pregnant sentences occur, Man is a soul, and has 
a body. It is not true that we are bodies, and have mysterious 
some-whats called souls, which are somehow to be '' saved apart 
from manhood and the art of noble-living ; but we ourselves are 
immortal souls, and our bodies are our tabernacles, or life houses, 
which we use in this sphere of our existence. . . . Whatever 
pauperises or cheapens human life tends strongly to demoralize 
and de-religionize the people ; wdiile all things wdiich honourably 
prolong and augment life, broaden and intensify the moral and 
spiritual purposes and sympathies of a people. The advance of 
true civilization — has been marked by the increasing sacredness of 
human life* A low' civilization thinks little, makes little of human 
lile ; a highei civilization thinks much, makes much of human life.” 
In these views we heartily concur ; and with them before us, w'e 
seriousl}' enquire if the country has reached tliat higher plane of 
civilization where the aims of the Congress might possibly be con- 
ceded, seeing that in spite of political haranguing here and else- 
where, India in the last decade lost 38 millions of lives from 
, causes which in otlier parts of the world have been either wholly 
obviated, 01 materially curtailed in their limits ; and yet Congress 
asks no question, raises no protest, gives utterance to no voice of 
sympathy which has direct reference to tliis appalling loss of life ? 
Its head is in the clouds ; its feet rest on an insatiable charnel pit 
ol corruption, from which it averts its gaze in order to w’atch and 
iiiscubb the unattainable stars.* 
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We are not materialists, though we firmly believe there can 
be no really soirad mind, no really sound soul in a body weighted 
with disease, and exposed to the fell influence of enfeebling and 
insanitary surroundings. In applying this phase of our faith to 
the Congress and its work, we believe its aims would be other 
than they are if the physical education of its pnme movers had 
been nuttured m a less enervating climate, and amid healthier 
surroundings than prevail in the Ganges delta. It is for these 
amongst other reasons, that we regard many of its aspirations as 
the dreams of a sick man 1 Surely, surely, it would do vrell to 
turn from its visions of honourable places and empty titles, and 
inci eased opportunities for exercising the talent tor debate, to the 
nobler work of improving the sanitary and social condition of the 
peoples of India. There is yet time ; let it adopt a bettei course. 

ARTHUR DIGGES. 
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THE FALLING STAE. 

( From the German of Friedr. von Sallet.) 

When we behold glides down afar, 

A meteor from the sky, 

Know ye what that swift-falling star. 

To us doth signify ? 

Those orbs which shed so mild a light, 

— Ten thousand sparkling gems, — 

O, they are countless angels bright, 

With golden diadems ! 

Set as true watchers in the skies, 

, It is for them to know. 

To scan with keen, untiring eyes. 

What passes here below. 

And when borne down by earthly care. 
Writhing m bitter grief, 

A good man lifts his heart in prayer. 

Looks upward for relief ; 

, And his wild cries, — when all seems lost, — 

* To his Father doth not cease, 

O, then is sent from that high host, 

\ messenger of peace. 

And that bright one beside him kneels. 
Unseen with him doth pray. 

And gentle slumber o’er him steals. 

And charms his pain away. 

So, when we see glides down afar, 

A meteor from the sky. 

This is it which the -falling star. 

To us doth signify. 


O, C, DUTT, 
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Nature and Revelation, eight lectures, By Ram Chundra Bose, 
M.A . Published at the Methodist Publishing House. 

It has become evident with the growth of knowledge, that 
science must be the basis of all true faith, that all religious beliefs 
to be of any worth and beauty must be a superstructure on 
Science. To be rational, our beliefs regarding the iinknowm must 
be deductions from the know n, must be a growth, as it were, from 
the known. So thoroughly is this recognized at the present daj% 
that the leading theologians in Europe, are all striving to mould 
Faith into harmony with scientific teaching, and no longer at- 
tempt, as their predecessors did, to fashion science into conformity 
with Faith. Mr. Ram Chandra Bose in this book has done some- 
thing very similar, he having attempted and with much success, 
to reconcile Science and Revelation, to indicate that the Christian 
Faith is not only a Rev elation, but a revelation on a scientific 
basis. He argues w'ith much skill and force, tlu't all the essential 
elements of the Christian revelation are supported by what science 
has revealed regarding the laws of natural government, and so 
far from being discordant with, are eminently in '^lonformity to 
these law's. Those who take ai. interest in these subtle and intri- 
cate questions of the relations of Science to Faith, will find in 
Mr. Bose's book much valuable information on the matter, and 
we can recommend the volume as one possessing much learning 
and research, much food for thought, and much valuable know- 
ledge on one of the most vital and important questions bearing 
on human well-being. 

All endeavours to strengthen the hold of Faith on the minds 
of men and to wriden her influence in the world, are highly laud- 
able, and w’e trust that Mr. Bose’s book will have this effect. It 
is very well written, has an elegant style, and above all it is a very 
successful attempt to shew the ph^osophical aspects of Christiamty. 
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The Village School-master, By Nilkantha Majutndar, M.Al, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Dacca College. Printed by 

S. B, Dalta, at the Sree Press, jy, Meerjafers Lane, Calcutta, 

It is rare to meet with novels written in the English language 
b)’’ natives of India. “ Govinda Samanta,” by the' Rev, Lai Behari 
Day and “Sunker" and other tales by the late Rai Shoshee 
Chunller Dutt Bahadur are the only instances of successful at- 
tempts in this direction that we know of. “Govinda SSraanta” 
has attained a great popularity among Europeans owing to its vivid 
and faithful representation of village life in Bengal, especially 
among the lower classes. The work under notice somewhat 
resembles “Govinda Samanta ’’ in this resjiect and should, there- 
fore, recommend itself to hmropeans and others who are desirous 
of acquainting themselves with the manners and customs of the 
country. The village school-master who is the hero of this work 
is not like the village pedagogue described by. Goldsmith a man of 
“ words of learned length and thundering sound,” nor does he 
resemble the jolly and pedantic Dominie Sampson. He is a poor 
simpleton with little or no education, a hen-pecked husband under 
the dominion of a beautiful, thoughtless but devoted w'ife. The 
book opens with the following description of the hero : — 

“ The village school-master, who is the hero of our tale, was a simple and 
artless person, who, as the phrase is, could not ‘ cry bo to a goose.* He was a 
veiy milksop without pluck and without ambition, a very lotus-eater in this 
Land of the Lotus. What he wanted in the manlier virtues, he more than 
made up for in contentment, the chief dowry of the Indian climate. He 
could look upon any and every species of evil with the most placid and com- 
placent indifference. ‘Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof* and 
‘ take no .thought of the morrow ' were the two golden maxims of his life. But 
with all these faults the schoolmaster had an ample share of a very noble 
virtue ; he was afe innocent as a new-born baby.'* 

Then the story goes on narrating the trials and sorrows of 
this “ milksop how, besides his wife, he had only his mother 
and a widowed sister at home far off from the village where his 
school was ; how his wife and sister had frequent passages at arms 
between them which ultimately culminated in open warfare ; 
how, after many a hard struggle, he was at length brought to yield 
to the persuasions of his wife to take uer away with him to the 
place where he earned his living ; how his anxiety to keep his 
wife in a decent style in spite of his limited means speedily 
plunged him into debt ; how all this constant trouble and worry 
made him gradually inattentive to his duties, and how this inatten- 
tion ultimately resulted in a severe censure from the school-board, 
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and; what was more, a material reduction in his salary j hqw at 
last he was obliged to return home with his wife, weary and 
broken-hearted, and with the seeds of consumption in him ; and 
how, soon after, he fell a victim to that fell disease leaving three 
miserable widows to bewail his loss. 

The school-master, or, as he is styled throughout the book, the 
Pandit, is not without friends, the chief among whom are a Deputy 
Magistrate and a Doctor. The fonjier is', as the author himself 
says, a very remarkable man." He a scholar, engineer, doctor 
and — what not ! He is in short not one, but all mankind's 
epitome !” The author himself is lost in his admiration for this 
Deputy of his own creation. '' To tell you the truth says he 

I should have high hopes of in}" country's future, if we could all 
become half as worthy as this Deputy." We fully concur with the 
learned author, — but then alas there is a good c^l in that little 
if! No less a remarkable personage is the doctor. He is not 
only a man of medicine, but a wit and a classical scholar to boot, 
— or at least poses as such ! He is perpetually making attempts 
at witticism, and his conveTsation bristles with classical and other 
allusions. Tliese two worthies were great friends and used to 
meet frequently at the house of the Deputy, and the pandit was 
occasionally present at these meetings. We are not told any 
where in the book that the pandit had even a tolerable knowledge 
of the English language, and it is, therefore, a mystery to us how 
the poor man could understand the pedantic largon which these 
two learned gentlemen indulged in. We aie indeed told that on 
one of these occasions the pandit was as merry as the Doctor 
himself. He could not make (Others laugh, bui he could laugh and 
did laugh as any of them.’* Wc aie inclined to believe that he 
laughed simply because he found others laughing, but that at heart 
he fully sympathised with tlie poor persecuted Brafcmo Missionary 
and mentally echoed his words when he said “ Sir you are too deep 
for me. I fail to understand your jargon." 

We have briefly sketched for our readers the plot of this in- 
teresting little novel. We are sure it will be found interesting by 
foreigners as depicting the manners and customs of the country, 
and will help all to while away an idle hour or two. Notwith- 
standing some trifling defects and incongruities here and there, it 
is on the whole well-wTitten, and does credit to the author who 
deserves encouragement, and whom we lieartily wish every success 
in the future. 
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COMPETING SYSTEMS. A SKETCH. 

Governmen r by popular representation m winch one man’s 
vote is as good as another’s, having with the extension of the 
influence of the Anglo-Saxon lace spiead with overwhelming force 
over the lace ol the globe, is now shnnkmg again to narrow 
limits. That othei races have adopted <ind still letain the prinaple 
IS true. The Spanish hai e lollowed it out in their free republics 
in America as well as at home. Italy stands by it also as a newly 
acquired taste. Fiance with whom it is a tar older and more 
spontaneous institution than with either of these, does not seem 
to be quite at ease with hei republic, and no one would be sur- 
prised to see a despotism le-cstablished in that countr)' if only as 
a means of retaliating on Geimany. The countries of Eastern 
Europe make no concealment ot their contempt for liWgral institu- 
tions as opposed to the conseivative empire. The central and 
northern nations of Belgium, Holland, Denmark and Scandinavia 
are now-a-days peace-loving commercial peoples whom the sys- 
tem suits well. But Holland and J^enmark are piobably doomed to 
absorption into Gemrany, and Belgium into France, this military 
age not long brooking small countnes not easily self-defensible ; 
and their seaboard being moreover valuable. England, and Sweden* 
and Norway to a less extent, are protected by the sea, though how 
little that can be relied on in these days of steam, the recent Naval 
Manoeuvres have shewn. In the struggle for existence that is 
coming, owing to the pressuie of the military spirit, in the military 
Empires of Russia, France and Geimany, democratic governnient 
has everywhere once more to be tried. *• 
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It is not the further extension of representative government 
that is at present probable. On the contrary, with the absorp- 
tion of small states intp huge empires, scientifically disposed for 
aggression and defence, self-conteined and determined to sacrifice 
individual profit to the general strength ; Government by elected 
majorities has no chance whatever of extension. It has first to 
justify itself where it exists. 

England under reasonably liberal institutions produced Wel- 
lington and the Pitts. The U. S. of America under a pure demo- 
cracy and with the stimulus of a struggle for nationality produced 
Lincoln, Grant and his generals, and Lee. Washington was 
the product of the democratic desire, in the American colonies. 
Napoleon Avas the child of the French Revolution, but also its 
antithesis and executioner. And England may yet throw oft the 
party license, the commercial debauchery, the social ultra luxury 
that are consuming her vitals, and stand forth once more the mother 
of heroes and of successful warriors in an Imperial struggle but it 
has to be seen where, when the fight is over, will be democratic in- 
stitutions. That at such a time as this any body of men could expect • 
to see democracy applied to India for the regulation of Imperial 
alfairs would argue an insensibility to facts only explainable by 
intense personal ambition or by stupid blindness. When England 
herself has survived the next great European war and proved that 
a democratic franchise can support the continued existence of the 
Empire, it will be lime enough for India to think of a further 
imitation of the home s)'stem. When another generation of great 
soldiers and soldier statesmen has been the product of democracy, 
then if ever will be the time for India to stake its existence on 
popular elective assemblies. In the meanwhile she can be' well 
content to learn the arts of Self-Government, if so be they are to 
be learnt by imitation, in municipalities, on district boards and in 
industrial enterprizes. That was the way in which the Anglo- 
Saxon race grew to Imperial democracy. 

But while India cannot tolerate the supreme government 
being controlled by the popular will or by any section of it, 
government by criticism if such a term may be used may be tried. 
Bideed it cannot now well be avoided. European education has 
given to many classes of the people the power of criticism, and 
European literature aftbrds abundant standards of comparison for 
criticism to work upon. 

Indeed from the beginping almost of British rule in India, the 
Government of India has been- swayed, and periodically modified 
by e.xternal criticism. The criticism then came front England, 
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and made itself felt throngfh the Parliament first upon the E. I. 
Company, and since on the Secretary of State and his Council. 
Nothing but good can be said to have been the upshot of the 
repeated attacks of more modem thought and knowledge on the 
established institutions of the Empire. One result is that India is 
now a living empire instead of being only a conglomerate loosely 
held together by arms. India from a political point of view has 
become a nation, in the same way though in a far less degree no 
doubt, as Germany has become a nation. It has ceased to be only 
a political expression. India is not socially or ethnographically a 
nation as Germany is becoming, and probably never will be, 
but politically and commercially she is a nation and a splendid 
one. She has Imperial armies. Imperial finance, Imperial law, 
education and justice. The English language and literature are 
supplying a bond to the various peoples for intellectual intercom- 
munication, and railways, telegraphs and steamers are physically 
connecting them with each other and with the world. The welding 
force of a great war from which the Indian Empire will issue 
successfully has yet to be felt. 

Besides the criticism formerly applied only in England, is 
now criticism coming from the same source but applied in 
India, and there is also a great mass of intelligent local criticism 
growing up under the stimulating influence of English education 
and literature. The aim of all is the consolidation and enriching 
of the Indian nation and the Indian peoples. There promise to be 
two local schools. Both are schools of pure criticism in their 
origin. Whether they depart from that origin, and either dress 
themselves in the prerogatives of a ruling and enfranchised demo- 
cracy on the one hand, or echo the sentiments of the governing 
bodies on the other, they equally falsify their 01^111 and their 
usefulness. As critics they can be of great and lasting service. 
Tliey must neither give the Government a free hand, nor seek to 
force its hand by means which the circumstances of the masses 
of the people do not originate and do not sanctify. 

And in order to criticise they can inquire. That will be the 
primary function both of the National Congress and of the United 
Patriotic Association. One is now the apostle of depreciation. 
The other the apostle of appreciation of the Government.' But 
it is not hazardous to prophecy that if they both conduct their 
inquiries on broad and unbiassed grounds they will eventually 
agree with each other. Or should the Mahommedan critical 
colleges continue to exhibit considerable divergence from those of 
the National Congress, Govemmfent can assume that the fenown 
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facts look so (liiferently to different people that it is at liIxMy to 
go its own way, to inquire for itself and act accordingly. If the 
two colleges (National College will be a much better name than 
National Congress which in India means nothing intelligible) 
should agree, the effect of such an agreement come to on an 
ascertained knowledge of the condition of the people, mil in 
India we may be sure be irresistible. While if the colleges are 
found to proceed on opinions only, and those opinions cannot be 
brought to the test of facts, both will be pernicious pests. The 
value of criticism lies ultimately in its accuracy. 

At present there is probably one and only one matter on which, 
discarding all others, the two colleges might unite. That is fiscal 
reform. Yet strangely fiscal reform is more likely to be the outcome 
of the financial necessities of the government, and of the gradual 
reaction against Free Trade in English economic views, than of 
Indian advice and criticism. Fiscal reform will come to India by 
the same channel as all great reforms have come, />., through the 
crucible of Parliamentary debate. Neither college of Indian criti- 
cism is likely to advocate it. The congress party has been trained 
on Free Trade literature until the theory has become a dogma, 
believed upon the dictates of authority and faith, not of reason and 
reflection. Moreover Free Trade is the cult of the political party 
with which the Political Agency of the Congress in England seems 
to be cultivating alliance. Not that the men of the Irish party 
are Free Traders, far from it, but their present allies mostly are, 
and the word Protection is not heard in their leaders’ speeches at 
present. On the other hand tire Mahommedan party, taking 
their cue from the officials of the Indian Government who have 
also been educated to believe that Free Trade arguments are un- 
answerable, ,will not at present risk the unpopularity of espousing 
the doctrine of State aid to industry. Both colleges will make 
Indian industries a plank in their platforms, but will shrink from 
the only means for securing it. 

As regards the masses of the people of India the effect of 
these opposing colleges is likely for a long time to be of small 
account. Neither have so far betrayed much anxiety to inquire 
into and demonstrate the true condition of the people upon incon- 
trovertible facts. Yet it is here that their real usefulness and 
chance of fusion lies. It is only in this way that Government by 
criticism can be useful. Reform is necessary, of that there is not 
the least doubt, and the question is whether unless assisted the 
Government of India will find the best way to it. Out of even 
divergent criticism good may Come, and all having the welfare of 
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the Hfttion at hbart will welcome the first ci the Colleges witich 
pnfi)lishes to the world the true condition the people. This 
though probably very much better than 200 years ago, and better 
than it would be if the critics favourable and unfavourable were 
left to themselves to administer the Empire, is nevertlieless un* 
satisfactory. It leaves much to be desired. Much has been done 
but more remains. * 

If democratic representation is for purposes of self-defence 
likely to merge in mere popular criticism in Europe, in India 
autocracy may be brought to submit to it, it it can be proved 
accurate and useful. 

VERE. 
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THE MEMORY OF THE EARLY ARAB TRADE 
WITH INDIA. 

That beautiful collection of tales known by the name of “ The 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments ” which has for ages past cheered 
the sons of the desert, through many a long and wear}’- day and 
night, delight as much the children of more favoured climes. 
The romantic character of the stories, their picturesque imagery 
and the simplicity of their narration make them a loving com- 
panion to the young of all countries ; while the faithful representa- 
tion of characters, manners and sentiments of a strange people, — 
the description of their home life, as well as of the splendour of 
their courts, form an interesting study for those more advanced 
in years. With the help of these stories, we seem to be trans- 
ported to the magnificent court of Bagdad — the most magnificent 
of the time — and vividly realise the great Kaliph of Moslem 
rule, surrounded by his wiziers, his emirs and his grandees, 
in all the pomp and splendour of the most powerful Oriental 
sovereign that ever existed. We seem to traverse the streets of 
the capital of the most extended empire the world ever wit- 
nessed, thronged with diverse peoples from diverse countries. 
There are the rich merchants from Persia, seated in their shops, 
amidst the «5isplay of their costly commodities ; there are the 
veiled damsels from Turkey, mingling in the crowd ; and here 
and there are the nobles of the empire marching at the head of 
their retainers to and from the court. There too we meet 
slaves from Africa, and bondwomen from various conquered 
countries exposed for sale. Tlie towering mosque on one side 
from where minerets the faithfuls are called to prayer in the well 
known sonorous tone, on the other side, the broad Tigris bearing 
on her placid bosom the reflection of the delightful gardens which 
the Moslem knew so well how to rear, or the barge laden with 
merchandize from the various parts of the world j — ^are objects 
which one can see before his mjnd’s eye on reading the pages of 
these enchanting tales. We hear the polite speech mixed with 
tender verses for both of which the Arabs of the middle ages 
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wer^.so renowned, ot onr ears are greeted with the delicate music 
from a fiairy balcony. These stories represent with such life-like 
faithfulness, the manners and customs of the people, that the 
volumes of the “ Arabian Nights ” are justly valued alike by the 
young and the old. 

To the adventurous none of these stories makes so deep an 
impression as that of Sindbad the sailor. His seven adventures on 
the sea, where he is exposed to all the dangers of that faithless 
element ; his wanderings in strange land*! ; and his ultimate return 
to his own country, laden with wealth, make many a 5^oung reader 
envy the lot of this hardy but fortunate wanderer. But it is not 
with the romantic side of the story that we are concerned at 
present. There is a deeper significance in tliese voyages wliich 
we intend to discuss. The voyages of Smdbad embody the 
traditions of early trade which the Arabs carried on in the East. 
In Mr. Lane’s translation, the names of the sailor and of his friend 
the porter, to w'hom he relates the stoiy, are both given as 
Es-Sindabad. But in other translations, the name of the porter 
is stated to be Hindabad. Both “ Sindabad ” and “ Hindabad ” 
suggest the connection of the story with India. Though no 
such person as Sindbad existed, and though no such voyages 
as here related were ever performed, there can be little doubt 
that the story is based on a popular version of the reports which 
the early Arab voyagers gave to their countrymen, of the places 
and peoples they met in India in their pursuit of commerce. 
Mr. Lane the translator of the " Arabian Nights,” referring to the 
story of Sindbad, says in his notes : — “ It is evidently founded 
upon the exaggerated reports or a variety of travellers ; and almost 
all of these reports I find related m the “ Ajaib el-Makhlookat ” of 
El-Kazweenee and the “ Khareedet el-Ajaib ” of Iben-El-Wardee. 
The former author flourished m the latter half of the tliirteenth 
century, and the latter died about the middle of the fourteenth. 
• • • • j jjjink it IS probable that they were the names from 
which the author of the voyages of Es-Sindibad of the sea dreiv 
most of the materials for the composition of this tale.” The 
places, therefore, supposed to have been touched by Sindbad are 
those where the Arabs came for trade. We will now try to 
identify those places. , ' 

It may be noted here that in the quotation w^e have made 
above, we find, that, according to Mr. Lane, the time when this 
story was composed cannot ba placed earlier than about the begin- 
ning of the fifteenth century. But w’hen we remember that by 
the beginning of the fifteenth cqntury, the Mahomedans had con- 
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quered a large part of the continent of India, it can hardly be 
believed that the Arabs were then in such ignorance Of India and 
of the Indian seas as that displayed in these voyages. Be^des, 
there is an air of simplicity in these voyages such as are found in 
the reports of men just beginning to peep into unknown seas and 
countries. The question therefore naturally arises whether the 
authorities cited b}' Mr. Lane did not borrow largely from this 
story, or from some other early work or tradition from which the 
author of this story might have borrowed as well. Referring to 
the authorities named above Mr. Lane writes that “ these works 
being professedly scientific, it would be reasonable to entertain the 
slightest suspicion that these authors borrowed from a tale of 
fiction.” This does not appear to be a very strong argument, for 
in oriental countries, fiction very often fornr the basis of “pro- 
fessedly scientific work.” We shall now examine the seven 
^'oyages which Sindbad is said to have performed. 

TJie First Voyage . — After having spent his patrimony in pro- 
digality, Sindbad thought of seeking his fortune in trade. He 
therefore sold everything that yet remained to him, and bought 
“ commodities and merchandize ” and went down the Tigris in a 
ship “ wdth a company of merchants ” from Bagdad to £1-Basrah. 
Basrah w'as the seaport town at the mouth of the river formed by 
the junction of the Tigris and the Euphrates. It was within a 
short distance and easy reach of the great Capital of the Kaliphs. 
It was, in short, to the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates what 
Tamralipta (Tamlook) in ancient time was to Bengal, or w'hat 
Ostia was to ancient Rome and the country surrounding, — a 
place of roaring trade where mercfiants from the interior brought 
their goods for export, and where the voyagers brought their 
merchandize from foreign countries for the supply of the empire. 
Leaving Basrsth, Sindbad launched out into the sea. He says : — 

“ we traversed the sea for many days and nights, we passed by 
island after island, and from sea to sea, and from land to land ; 
and every place by which we passed we sold and bought, and 
exchanged merchandize.” It may be remarked that we must not 
take the above account of the voyage too literally. The ship on 
board which Sindbad was sailing was perhaps somewhat of the 
kind pf the present Nakhoda ship which annually comes to 
Calcutta,— a small vessel which drew very little water, for the 
landing from the ship was effected by means of a pl{ink thrown 
from the ship to the land, as is described in several places in this 
tale. Though she some times sailed out in the o^ien sea, she was 
very often steered as close to la^d as was possible or convenient, 
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iouchiaf^'''th» difieirent ■'ports on her It may be noted here 
that' there is no mention made of Ormaz at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, and it may be presumed that the island had not yet 
becmne the celebrated place of trade which the Portuguese after- 
\\'ards folind it. “We continued our voyage” says Sindbad when 
he met with an unlucky adventure on the back of a monster 
seafish, from which he escaped death by drowning by gelling 
hold of a large wooden bowl. It was after a voyage of a day and 
a night on the bowl, the winds and the waves aiding him, that 
he was landed on a high island. Xow we shall try to find out in 
what part of the world Sindbad was cast ashore. 

From tlie description which Sindbad gives of this island, 
it would appear that it liad a lu.xuviant tr0pic.1l climate abounding 
in edible fruits. But the chief leature of the land was that it was 
the breeding place of a potentate who \vent by the name of 
“Mihraj.” The mares were left tethered by the sea shore to be 
crossed by the stallions wdiich ciime out of the sea, while the 
grooms lay hid in grottos. There Could be no doubt that Sintl- 
bad had arrived in the dominion of a Maharaja, and the place was 
iamous for horses. Mr. Lane, in his note concludes this island 
to be Borneo, in which opinion Sir William Jones agrees. It is 
unsafe to put oneself in opposition tir such authorities. Never- 
theless, the conclusion appears to be very improbable. We have 
seen Sindbad remark : — “ we traversed the sea for many days 
and nights ” and then “ we continued our \ oyage ” when he en- 
counteied the mishap on the b.ick o( the sea monster. After this 
accident it took him one da}’ and mie night, the wind and the 
w'aves being favourable, to reach this island. Now from the 
mouth of the Tigris, a vo} age 10 Borneo would have taken many 
months, following the coast line, {is .\rab sliips evidently did in 
those days, instead of “ many ikiys and nights.” 'I*lie island in 
question therefore could not well have been so far away as Borneo. 
We would be inclined to think that Sindbad was landed some 
where in the coast of India ; and from the tale of horse breeding 
and grottos in which the grooms found shelter, we W'ould be 
tempted to suggest the name of Katteywar. Katteywaf was, till 
lately, famous for its horses which w’ere considered the finest ii> 
India. Its hilly surface abounds with caverns and grottos and 
chasms. It may perhaps be said that Katteywar is not an island, 
but a peninsula. But this is hardly an objection. The early 
Spanish discoverers of America frequently mistook island for 
mainland, and mainland for island. Such a mistake in the case 
of Katteywar w'hich is nearly surrounded by sea is what may 
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well be expected of early Arab narrators. Another objection 
may be raised to our suggestion. Sindbad stayed a long time 
with the “ Mihraj ” and became homesick, but none in the place 
could give him any infonnation regarding Bagdad. One day he 
found the “ Mihraj ” in coinpanj' with a body of Indians of whose 
country Sindbad made several enquiries. Sindbad was informed 
of tjie numerous divisions into castes which prevailed among the 
Indians, and of some particulars about Kshatriyas and Brahma- 
nas. Now from the above it would appear that the “ Mihraj ” 
was not an Indian himself, nor his territory formed any part of 
India. It is more likely that this discrepancy was owing to the 
confused idea which the Arabs of those days held about India, 
tlran that Lhe\’ have been describing such a distant island as 
Borneo, in the first voyage of Sindbad. We will find, as we 
jiroceed further, that such confusion of idea is not rare in this tale. 
Sindbad at last returned home on board the same ship on which 
he had sailed from it. She, in the meantime, having performed 
her onward voyage was returning home, very ])robably with the 
monsoon which had changed since her outw'ard voyage, and 
touched the country of the “ Mihraj ” on the wa}'. 

The second Voyage . — A restless spirit is never happy in the 
possession of the quiet comforts of home ; so Sindbad found 
himself ill at ease amidst the ])lenty and prosp(?rity in his domestic 
circle, and he longed “ to travel again to the lands of other peo- 
ple.’.’ He embarked, “ Jis did also a party of merchants ’’ at Bag- 
dad, on a new' vessel bound for sea. The beginning of the voyage 
was pleasant enough ; but lus Iqck w'ould have it, the ship cast 
anchor on a beautiful, though an uninhabited island, where Sind- 
bad landed ; but he fell asleep, and when he awoke, he found that 
the vessel hail sailed leaving him alone in the island. It is unneces- 
sary to foll6w’ Sindbad closely, in the troubles w’hich overtook 
him. He got himself w'afted from the place to a valley, by cling- 
ing to the legs of a fabulous bird, the Rukh. Every young reader 
knows of this valley strewn with diamonds, and must have sighed, 
w'hile reading this part of the Sailor’s adventure, that it had not 
been his luck to have been there er^en for a quarter of an hour, so 
t^t he might be in a position to defy the old rule, that man must 
earn his bread by the sw'eat of his brow 1 Be that as it may, the 
rose has its thorns, and the valley of diamonds its huge serpents 
and venomous snakes. But the hero of a story never dies> nor 
did Sindbad, however great might have been the perils which 
surrounded him. Smdbad'S delivery was effected m a strange 
manner. He had heard “ that in the mountains of the diamonds 
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are experienced peat terrors, and that no one can gain access to 
tlKt diamonds,- hut that the merchants who import them know a 
stratagem- by means of whiqh to obtain them: that they take a 
great aheep, and slaughter it, and skin it, and cut its flesh, which 
they throw down from the mountain, to the bottom of the valley: 
so, descending fresh and moist, some of these stones stick tp it. 
Then the merchants leave it until midday, and birds of the large 
kind of vulture and the aquiline vulture descend on that meat» 
and taking it in their talons, fly up to the top of the mountain ; 
whereupon the merchants come to them, and cry out at them, 
and they fly away from the meat. The merchants then advance 
to that meat, and take from it the stones sticking to it ; after which 
they leave the meat for the birds and the wild beasts, and carry 
the stones to their countries. And no one can procure the diamonds 
but by means of this stratagem.” So Sindbad tied himself to one 
of those slaughtered animals that were thrown down by the mer- 
chants, taking care of course, like a discreet man, to fill his clothes 
with a good supply of selected stones, and was carried to the top 
of the mountain. 

This was not however all the knowledge which Sindbad 
gained in this voyage. As he journeyed over the mountain, he saw 
the camphor trees “ under each of which trees a hundred men 
might shade themselves,” and noticed how that precious drug was 
e-Ktracted. In this island, for he still believes himself to be on an 
island, he heard of the rhinoceros whose description he gives, good 
enough for the wondering Arab youths who never left their desert 
home ; as also some animal of kind, bison probably. Thus jour- 
neying by land and sea he at last arrived at Basrah, and thence 
he repaired to Bagdad, the abode of peace. From the account 
of diamonds, rhinoceros, buffaloes, one would be tempted to sup- 
pose that the author of the tale has been, in the second voyage, 
describing some part of India. Such a supposition would not 
be wrong. The principal adventure in this voyage is one in 
the diamond valley ; and the means of obtaining that precious 
stone, as described by Sindbad, though curious, corresponds with 
what is related by the Venetian travellers Marco Polo and Nicolo 
Conti, about the mines of Golconda and Deccan. It is clear there- 
fore that the tradition which prevailed during the time of the early 
Arab traders ih India regarding the mode of obtaining diamonds 
from the Deccan mines was current also at the time of the Vene- 
tian travellers named above. Be that as it may, this tradition 
gives us the clue as to the plac6 described in Sindbad’s second 
voyage, and we would be justified in asserting that Sindbad was 
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here made to land on the west coast of Deccaa j an^l thwj'wjster 
of the story related in this voyage the tradition v^ch' h» kww 
about the celebrated Indian diamond mines, as also the dorfv ftnd 
fauna of the neighbourhood. It ‘may however be noted that; the 
camphor trees “ under each of which trees a hundred men miight 
shade themselves ” is one of those confusions of ideas of which, we 
have spoken before. Camphor trees do not grow ip India ; some 
trees grow in India “ under each of which tree a hundred men 
might shade themselves,” but the}' are not camphor trees. 

T!u’ Third Voyage . — Plenty and prosperity could not keep 
a waving spirit from wandering,, and Sindbad once more set out 
from Bagdad for El-Basrah, the seaport town where he embarked 
on a good ship which had many merchants on board. As usual, 
the first part of the voyage was pleasant, till one day, when they 
were pursuing their course “ in the midst of the roaring sea, agi- 
tated with waves," the captain “ looked at the different quarters 
of the sea ” and informed the passengers of the peril they were 
in. The ship was drifting towards the nrountain of the apes. 
It may be here remarked, that the sea is uniform all over the 
world, except in, the color of the water which in some places is 
deep blue and in others light green. Looking at the sea, therefore, 
one would not be able to indicate the position of a ship. The 
Captain therefore must have observed s()me landmarks, and it 
may therefore be supposed that the ship was steering along the 
coast. Evidently the ship drifted from the usual track then 
followed by the Arab traders. The stress of the wind or some 
current of the sea might have parried the vessel in spite of the 
Captain’s effort, to the tlreaded mountain. That the art or 
navigation was then very rude could easily be imagined. All 
that the Captaia could do to save the vessel, was to furl the 
sails of the* ship and to cast her anchor. It must not how- 
ever, be considered that the art was so very rude as here 
represented, a story teller is not a navigator, and the writer of 
this story though somewhat versed in nautical lore, is not the 
person in w'hom we could measiu'e the art of navigation then 
known to the Arabs. Now the question is where is this mountain 
of the apes, or as some edition has it — “ island of the apes ? " 
Mr., Lane’s authorities differ widely as to its position. Accord- 
ing to one, it is situated in the China sea, according to 
another it is somewhere near Socotra. Mr. Lane himself is inclin- 
ed to. thfnk the island to be Sumatra. The animals which dis- 
manthsd Sindbad’s ship are in • some edition mentioned as red 
downy creatures, Indeed the Arabic word rendered “npes ” into 
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English iifpesff^'-.th'he somewhat obscttre. It may perhhpsbe 
made to mean, any of the monkey .spedes j and monkeys are 
vmy common in India. If we therefore assume that Sindbad, 
in his third vo>'age, landed in some part of India, the assump- 
tion will gain additional corroboration when we discuss fur- 
ther adventures which the sailor met hf this voyage. Having 
escaped the apes, Sindbad and his party fell into the hands of a 
giant. The story of the giant, here described, is very much like 
that in the Odcss}'. Here is a very good instance of the confu- 
sion of ideas from which the author hibouted now and then. 
No doubt the story about tlie giant came to the Arabs from the 
Greeks, but the autlior of the voyages of Sindbad laid the 
scene ‘in India, probably on the ground, that India had always 
been to the Arabs, as also to other nations, a land of wonders ! 
At all events, there seems to be little doubt that the account of 
the giant is an instance of a Greek story transferred to India. 
We shall therefore pass it over as being of no value for indicating 
the place which the author was describing in this voyage. The 
death of the g'ant did not put an end to Sindbad’s troubles. 
He and two of liis companions escaped into another island where 
they slept, but found on awaking that “ a serpent of enonnous 
size, of large body and wide belly ’’ had surrounded them. “It 
approached one of us" says Smdabad, “and swallowed him to 
his shoulders : then it swallowed the rest of him, and we heard 
his ribs break in pieces into its belly.” This is surely a description, 
and a tolerably good description of a boa-constrictor. This huge 
serpent inhabits the swamps of Southern India. We are tliere- 
fore entitled to conclude tliat in this voj'age the author has 
been describing the countries in tlie South of India. Sindbad was, 
as a matter of course, fortunate enougli to escape death, and, it so 
happened, that he was picked up by the sliip in which he had 
sailed from home, in his second voyage. Considering the time 
which must have elapsed since Smdabad had parted with this ship 
in his second voyage, • it is fair to conclude that she must have 
gone far into the east, and not unlikely, to have been trading in 
the ports of China. During his homeward voytige, Sindbad 
touched the island of Es-Selahit “ where Sandal wood is abundant.’’ 
This must be some part of the Malabar coast where Sandal* wood 
grows plentifully. He then touched the coast of Sind and he 
gives some account of the Sea-animals which he saw there. From 
Sind ho came to Basrah, and thence to Bagdad. 

The fourth Voyage , — The “w*icked soul’’ of Sindbad, as of 
fhose like him fond of travelling, would not allow him to enjoy 
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peace and prosperity at home, but urged him " to travel again to 
the countries of other people." So once more Sindbad purchased 
commodities for trade and “ went from the city of Bagdad to the 
city of El-Basrah,” where he embarked on .board a ship, and set 
out on his fourth voyage. The ship went on merrily at first until 
at last a contrary wind arose." " The master therefore cast his 
anchors, and stayed the ship in the midst of the sea, fearing that 
she would sink in the midst of the deep.” Were a master of a 
vessel, in these days, to cast anchor in the midst of a tempest he 
would hardly get scot free of a Marine Court. This passage shows 
that the ship must have been sailing very near the coast, for an 
Arab ship in those days could not have possessed chains long 
enough to cast anchor in deep water. But too much' stress 
should not be laid on such passages ; for immediately below we 
lind that “ there arose against us a great tempest, which rent 
the sails in strips and the people were submerged with all 
their bales and their commodities and wealth.” Surely we 
should not imagine that the Arabs were so ignorant of the ele- 
mentary ru’es of Navigation as to have, kept on their sails after 
having cast their anchors. Since we have noted the probability 
of the ship being-near the coast, we may as well point out that 
the distance fiom the land maybe imagined from the subsequent 
account that Sindabad and his companions could not get on land 
till they had been a day and night and about three quarters of a 
day (eight hours) in the water, the waves and the wind helping 
them. But as we have said above, these passages which are 
used just to embellish the tale, should not be interpreted too 
literally. 

It was on an island that Sindbad and his companions found 
refuge. It \Ytll be seen that the narrator of this nautical tale is a 
little too partial for islands, and always landed his ship wrecked 
crew on islands in preference to main lands. However, we will 
not quarrel with him, at least in the present voyage. In this 
island, as all the world knows, the crew fell into the hands of 
men, black and naked, who immediately took possession of them, 
and carried them to their king. They were fed with strange food, 
and cocoanut oil was given to them for their drink, and when they 
grew ‘fat under this regime, they were slaughtered and eaten. 

“ They were a Magian people, and the King of their city was 
ghool." Now, opinions differ widely as to the island which the 
author intends to describe here. ' According to some, it is in the 
Sea of the Ethiopians, that would be Red Sea. Some would sug- 
gest the Andamans, and some the island of Sumatra, Among 
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such widdy divergent opinions it would not perhaps add too 
niach to the perpleKity were we to suggest Cej'lon. Ceylon an- 
swers the description well. The men are dark in complexion and 
naked compared tp the well clad Arabs^ and they manufacture 
cocoanut oil. As regards their cannibalism, it may be stated, that, 
such an idea regarding the people of this island had for a long 
time prevailed in India, perhaps from as remote an antiquity as 
the days of the Ramayana. The early tradeis might have caught 
a faint rumour about the fabled Rakshasus of the place. It would 
not therefore be outrageous to suppose that in this fourth voyage, 
the author has given currencx’ to the popular traditions which 
obtained among the Arabs of the time, regarding Ceylon. 

Having escaped from the cannibals, Smdbad travelled for 
more tlian eight days when he came in sight of more civilized 
people who were collecting peppei. Pepper grows plentifully in 
Ceylon. These people took Sindbad to their king with whom he 
became a favourite. He taught the people how to manufacture 
and use saddle, and he was held in great esteem both by the prince 
and the people. At last the king urged him to marry in the coun- 
try ; a request which oriental potentates not uufrequently make, 
as a sign of their favour, to esteemed strangers. The emperor 
Jehangire so much pressed Captain W'illiam Hawkins, the English 
Ambassador in his couit, that the latter was obliged to comply, 
and so was Sindbad It would be too long to follow the details 
of this vo5'age. It is well known that according to the custom of 
the country, when his wife died, Sindbad was lowered by means 
of a rope into a huge cavern by, the side of a mountain along with 
the corpse of his wife. It is said that such a custom prevailed 
with a certain clan of Scythians, but certainly nowhere in India. 
Mr. Lane justly remarks that “ the Hindoo practice of burning 
the widow' with the corpse of her husband may liAve suggested 
to him [the author] the idea." Sindbad escaped from the horrid 
cavern, as every body know'S, well laden with “necklaces of 
pearls, ornaments of silver and gold set with various minerals 
and rarities." An enumeration of these jewellery w'ould go 
to suggest that Sindbad could not have landed in Sumatra 
where such things are not very plentiful. He was taken up by a 
ship bound for home. In his homeward voyage Sindbad thus 
mentions the places he passed by “ We pursued our course 
until we arrived at the Island of the Bell, [the Arabic word is 
nakoos] w'hence we proceeded -to the island of Kela in six days. 
Then w'e came to the Kingdom of Kela, which is adjacent to India, 
and iu it are a mine of lead, and places where the Indian cane 
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grovveth and excellent camphor ; and its king is a king of great 
dignity, whose dominion extendeth ovfer thet Island of the Bell; 
In it is . a city allied the city of the Bell, which is two days 
journey in extent." It is diflicult to guess what is meant by the 
island of the nakoos, not unlikely one of the Laccadive group. 

I As regards ihe kingdom of Kela, it would appear from the grand 
description given of it, that the Hindu kingdom of Chola is meant, 
riiis kingdom is said to be adjacent to Iixlia ; not a very wrong 
description, when it is remembered that by India the early Arabs 
meant Sind and its neighbourhood. Sindbad at last reached 
Basrah, the great seaport, where he landed and remained a few 
days, and then jiroceed to Bagdad, the abode of peace. 

The Fifth Voyage. — It would appear at first sight that the 
author of tlie stor\' liad exhausted his store of wcmders, and had 
in this vo3’age been compelled to fall back upon incidents he had 
already described. Thus we find here, the rukli bird and the 
apes. But his stoiy of the Old Man of the Sea seems *o show 
that his imagination at least is inexhaustible. In this voyage the 
merchants on board the ship of Sindbad, — Sindbad being the 
owner of the ship, — landed on an island, and there destroyed the 
egg of a riikh. The birds in revenge destroyed the ship by 
casting on it a huge piece of stone “ making tlie rudder fi\' into 
twenty pieces, and all that was in the shij) became submerged in 
the sea." Sindbad managed to land on an island, and here he 
met with the adventure with the Old Man of the Sea, which is 
too well known to be repeated. Released from the grip of his 
cruel oppressor, Sindbad wanderyd for sometime in the island 
when a ship touched it on vhich he embarked After a voyage 
of days and nights he came to the City of the Apes, where lie 
lagged behind,*' till the ship left the place without him. He was 
not altogether unfamiliar with the apes for he remembered Ins 
companions “ and what had befallen them from the apes and 
afterwards.” In this situation an inhabitant of the place picked 
him up and took him during day time, for at night the apes 
infested the place and it was not safe to stay there, to a cocoanut 
garden where the apes abounded. Sindbad like others pelted at 
the. apes, and they in return pelted at . the men with the nuts 
which'the people collected and brought home. 

Now it will be remembered that it was on his second voyage 
that Sindbad met with an adventure with the rukh, and the place 
was identified with the west coast of Deccan. It was on his third 
voyage that he was wrecked on the mountain of the apes, and the 
place was supposed to be somufcvhere in the extreme south of 
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India. It would therefore be inconsistent tb suppose that Sind- 
bad on this voyage landed an3rwhere but in Southern India. In 
the south of India there is no lack of monkeys or of cocoanuts. 
Mr. Lane considers Sumatra to be the scene of Sindbad’s present 
adventure. Sumatra seems to be very favourite with Mr. Lane, 
and we confess that there is some reason for his fixing upon fhis 
island on this occasion as we shall see by and bye. 

Thus Sindbad continued to gather cocoanuts as described 
above, until, one day a vessel arrived at the port. So he engaged 
his passage in it, and left the place with his store of cocoanuts. 
The ship continued its voyage “ from island to island and from sea 
to sea.” Sindbad then touched " an island in which are cinnamon 
and pepper ; ” then “ the Island of El-.A.sirat, which is that where 
in is the Kamaree aloes wood ” and then passed to an “ island the 
extent of which is five days’ journe)', and in it is the Sanfee a.loes- 
wood.” He then came to “ the pearl fisheries.” Then he conti- 
nued his voyage till he came to El-Basrah where he landed and 
remained a short time. Finally he arrived at Bagdad. 

Now if the position of these “islands” could be fixed, it 
wouIJ be easy to conjecture the place where Sindbad had landed. 
But unfortunately there is a great deal of uncertainty as regards 
these islands. The first one where cinnamon and pepper grow 
IS supposed to be one near the Suiula Strait. The next, where 
Kamaree aloes-wood grow's, is, by some identified with Cape 
Comorin. Mr. Lane, however, relying on his .Arab authorities, 

1 ejects this conclusion, and think?, the island to he either a part 
of the Malayan peninsula or situated on the opposite side of 
the (iulf of Siam. The next island, wheic Sanfee or Chinese aloes- 
wood grows, is also supposed to be in the same neigT^pourhood. 

! he last place mentioned, where Sindbad came on pearl fisheries, 

' - bclie\'ecl to be in the bay which lies between India and Ceylon. 

I the above supimsition be correct, it would appear that Sindbad 
was landed in a place much beyond India or Cc)don. But if it be 
not binding on our conscience to believe that every place described 
.15 island in this story is so in reality, it would not be outrageous 
tc suppose that Sindbad had been here describing the different • 
])arts of the coast of Ceylon and India. Cinnamon and pepper 
grow plentifully in Ceylon, and aloes-wood, both Kamaree and 
Santee, which might have been taken their names from Cape 
Comorin and China, as being the place of their growth or of export, 
might be growing abundantly elsewhere ; and it is nothing strange 
that the Arabs of those days should believe them to be grown * 
in the coast of India and Ceylon. As regards the pearl-fisheriesj 
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there could be no two opinions. Though the pearls are founfl^p 
several places in the Indian Archepelago^ even up the c<)a3t . 
Australia, the early Arabs were most likely acquaiute4 
the fishery carried on in the coast of India and Ceylon. , ^^hile 
admitting therefore that there would be nothing illogical, in sup- 
posing that the author had been describing Sumatra and its neigh- 
bourhood in this voyage, we may with as good reason maintain 
that no further than the coast of India and Ceylon had the author 
in view in describing the incidents of the fifth voyage of Sindbad. 

The Sixth Voyage. — When one is so unfortunate as to be 
possessed by a certain desire to an unusual degree, he always finds 
it difficult to resist the temptation of gratifying that desire. But 
the temptation becomes ten times stronger when lie sees before 
him others indulging themselves in the gratification of the same 
desire. Most people, under such circumstances, cauiiot abstain 
themselves from the indulgence, neither could Sindbad. Thus 
says Sindbad : — " I was sitting one day in exceeding delight and 
happiness and gaiety ; and while I sat, lo, a party of merchants 
came to me, bearing the marks of travel. And upon this I re- 
membered the days of my return from travel, and my joy at 
meeting my family and companions and friends, and at entering 
my country ; and nn' soul longed again for travel and commerce.” 
There is a delicate touch of human nature in the above passage 
M'hich shows that the author of the tale had studied human 
character with some attention. So Sindbad trusted the faithless 
element once more, and left Bagdad for Basrah, where he em- 
barked with other merchants on board a vessel. The early part 
of the voyage was, as usual, prosperous. t)ne day the master of 
his ship warned the jiassengcrs of the danger there were in. He 
said that “ we have wandered from our course having passed forth 
from the sea in which we were, and entered a sea of which we 
know not the routes.” The wind became violent and the ship 
struck upon a mountain and was wrecked. The island where the 
vessel foundered is afterwards mentioned to be Sarandeeb (Sanskrit. 
Srinhala-dvipa) Ceylon. Mr. Lane, in his note agrees with another 
orientalist Mr. Hole, and says that " it would be no easy matter 
td find the particular spot here uesgribed.” Though we cannot 
prove the spot where Sindbad’s ship was wrecked, we may be 
allowed to make a suggestion. We have already said on a pre- 
vious occasion that one could- not, at the time of tliesg early 
navigatots, say whether he was in the right or in the wrong sea 
but from landmarks ; and the captain, in this instance, n^ust have 
seen the hills on the shore before he could assert that he had 
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wandered amy from the proj)er route, -r-tbe trade route followed 
by the Arabs ia their vby^es to the east. That route was, not im- 
probably, al<mg the west and south Coasts of Ceylon to the 
Indian* Archipelagoes and China. Now if we suppose the ship to 
have been carried away by the stress of weather into the Palk 
Strait, by the north of Ceylon, the captain had very good reason 
to complain of the unknown sea to which lie had been drifted. 
It is not improbable, therefore, that Sindbad was, in his sixth 
voyage wrecked on the north coast of Ceylon. The navigation 
in the strait has alwa)'^s been diflicult, and the Arabs too probably 
found the. difficulty as the following description of the rock on 
the coast would imply : — “ By it were many vessels broken in 
pieces, and upon it were numerous goods, on the shore of the sea, 
of the things thrown up by the sea from the ships that had been 
wrecked, and the passengers of which had been drowned. Upon 
it was an abundance, that confounded the reason and the mind, of 
commodities and wealth that the sea cast upon its shores." 

Since the mention of the name of Sarandeeb makes it beyond 
all possibility of a doubt that the island as which Sindbad was 
stranded was Ceylon, it is needless to follow the details of this 
voyage. The description which is given of the riches of the 
island and of the power of its king will be found interesting 
as being the idea which the early Arabs held respecting this island ; 
and however much we may be tempted to quote it, we will be 
contented for want of space by merely referring it to the readers. 
One thing however ‘may be remarked. In noting on the fifth 
vpyage, we remarked tliat the Kamaree and Sanfed aloes-wood 
might be found growing abundantly m places other than those 
from which they took their names ; and not unlikely they would 
be found growing in the coast of Ceylon. By \\|ay of evidence 
to the above statement we may here quote the following passage 
from the description whicli Sindbad gives of this island : — “ We 
likewise saw on that island an abundance of the best kind of Sanfee 
aloes-wood and Kara^iree aloes-wood.” In another place where 
Sindbad built a raft to carry him along the stream, he says : — 
“ Then I arose and went and collected pieces of wood that were 
upon the island, of Sanfee and KanUree aloes-wood." 

It is needless to remind the readers that Sindbad by me’ans 
of the raft above described, managed to come into a habitable 
part of the island where he found people, like the Abj-ssinians 
(dark). Sindbad was then conveyed to the king of Sarandeeb 
with whom he became a favourite and in whose court he prospered, 
^ndbad again indulges in a descrijption of the island, atid^we 
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again resist the temptation of quoting it, noticing only - that be 
believes the island to be V under the equinoctial line j its night 
being always twelve hours, and its day also twelve hows/’ 
“Though this is far from truth” notes Mr. Lane, “Diodorus 
Siculus and Ptolemy have said the same thing of this island, the 
ancient Taprobane.” The only other things noticeable in this 
voyage are the letter which the king of the island addressed to 
the*Kaliph Haroon Er-Rasheed and the articles which he sent as 
presents. The letter was witten “ on skin of khawee, which is finer 
than parchment." It is not known what animal is meant by 
“ kh^iwee.” The letter was addressed as going from the king of 
India. Ceylon was probably considered by the Arabs as a part of 
India, in the same sense as the Isle lOf Wight is considered 
a part of England. We leave it to the Arabic scholars and 
men read in the history of the Kaliphs to ascertain whether 
there are any historical records of Haroon -Er-Rashecd having 
ever received any letter from any potentate in India or Ceylon 
which might have given rise to this letter in the story. The 
articles sent are thus enumerated : — “ A cup of ruby, a span 
high, the inside of which was embellished with precious pearls ; 
and a bed covered with the skin of the serpent that svvalloweth 
the elephant, [Boa-constrictor] which skin has spots, each like a 
piece of gold, and whosoever sitteth upon it never becometh 
diseased ; and hundred thousand mithkals of Indian aloes- wood ; 
and a slave girl like the shining full moon " — all these are the 
products of India or Ceylon. We shall in noting on the next 
voyage compare these articles with those which the Kaliph sent 
to this prince in return. 

Sindbad when presenting these articles to his sovereign gives 
him an account of the king of Sarandeeb and of his government 
which we must ask the readers to see in the original. We shall 
be contented simply by remarking that the early Arab corro- 
borate the statements of the early Greek and Chinese travellers 
in India as to the good government of the country and the love 
of truth of the Indian people. 

The Seventh Voyage . — This last voyage of Sindbad was not 
undertaken, as the others were, for love of traffic or desire of 
visiting other people’s land ; but in otwdience to the orders of the 
Kaliph Haroon-Er-Rashid who wished to send presents to the 
king of Sarandeeb in return of those he had received. It is not 
unUkely that the author had originally intended to stop with the 
sixth voyage, but on second thought, added this one more, perhaps 
he had collected materials enough for another trip ; or probably 
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to oemplete the oomher seven, which number seems to have exer* 
cised a sort of mysterious' influence over the Semetic races. It is 
worthy of note that the story of the seventh voyage has more 
than one version ; a fact that may be taken to shew that origin> 
ally the intention was to stop with the sixth voyage. 

The presents which the Kaliph sent were said to be the follow- 
ing : “ A horse worth ten thousand pieces of gold, with its saddle 
adorned with gold set with jewels ; and a book, and a sumptuous 
dress, and hundred different kinds of white cloths of Egypt, and 
silks of Es-suweys and El-koofeh of Alexandria, and extraordinary 
cup of crystal, in the midst of which were represented the figure 
of a lion with a man kneeling before him and having drawn an 
arrow in his bow with his utmost force, and also the table of Suley- 
man the son of Daood." The book mentioned above is named 
“ The delight of the Intelligent and the Rare Present for Friends.’ 
It would be curious to know whether there is any such book in the 
Arabic language, and if so, when it was written, and what docs it 
treat of ; the date of the book might throw some light on the date 
of this story. Mr. Lane says that he does not know of any book 
bearing such a title. A comparison of the presents sent by the 
two potentates show that the Kaliph sent more of the manufac- 
tured articles of utility, than the king of Sarandeep, the articles 
moreover w'ere the products of many lands over which the Arabs 
then held sway. The evidence of the articles, so far as it goes, 
tends to show that the Arabs of the time were more civilized than 
the people of Ceylon. 

Sindbad found no difficulty jn reaching the island of Saran- 
deeb and delivering to its king the message and the presents from 
his sovereign. It was on his return voyage that he met all his 
misfortures and adventures. One day " in the midstvif our course 
over the sea ” says Sindbad “ there appeared to us *a number of 
boats, which surrounded us, and in them were men like devils, 
having in their hands, swords and daggers, and equipped with 
coats of mail, and arms and bows.” These people captured the 
ship and sold those in it as slaves, in some neighbouring “ island.” 
Here is another proof that the Arab ships in those days sailed 
along the coast, for the ship could not possibly have been reached 
by the boats in the high sea. This occurrence must have taken 
place somewhere on the Malabar coast ; and the men who captur- 
ed the ship were probably the ancestors of the Maharatta pirates 
who under their celebrated chief Angria gave so much trouble to 
the British. Sindbad, in this voyage, therefore, landed on tfie 
west coast of India. Sindbad w^s employed by the man who 
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bought him as slave in killing elephants fur the Sake of' their tu^s; 
and by a lucky find Sindbad made himself arid his master ridi %td 
returned home. It may be cited as an instance of an Indian's 
gratitude that Sindbad's master, among other favours, notedly 
freed him from bondage, but gave money for his pa^ge home, 
“ together with all that was required ” for him ; and gave him “a 
large quantity of goods.” There is not much in this voyage to 
note, except the fact that the story of the ivory corroborates the 
assertion previously made that Sindbad, in his seventh voyage 
landed in India. 

If the suggestions we have made, as to the places described 
by the author of this famous story, be correct, it will be seen that 
the writer has followed a system, in at least the first four voyages. 
In the first voyage he describes Kathywar ; then the Malabar coast 
opposite Golconda ; in the third voyage, the same coast further 
South and in the fourth, the island of Ceylon. Thus there is a 
gradual expansion of the scope of the voyage. Another fact obser- 
vable is, that of the seven voyages, three are devoted to the con- 
tinent of India and two to the island of Ceylon ; and the fifth and 
the seventh partly to the continent and partly to the island. 

We have now' done. In conclusion we would only remark 
that the object of this paper is to suggest that, though no such 
sailor as Sindbad ever lived, and though none performed the 
identical seven voyages here narrated, the author of the story has 
tried to give an account of India such as was popularly known in 
his time and countr)'. To prove this would be impossible ; but 
enough has perhaps been said to show that the idea is not al- 
together preposterous. An attempt has been made to explain that 
the scenes, the manners and customs described are Indian, and the 
wonders narfated were believed to have been existing in India. 
To w'hat extent this attempt has been successful, it is left to the 
public to judge. 


J. C. DUTT. 
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HOMAN INDEBTEDNESS TO FAITH. 

We ha^’e but Faith : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things n e see ; 

And 3'et we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from moie to more, 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster. 7'ennyson. 

It is urged — with considerable truth doubtless— -that Faith 
has no scientific basis, no foundation in human knowledge, no 
logical evidence in its sujrport. The man of science can contenrl 
with truth, that none of the tacts of existence go to prove the 
beliefs and hopes Faith teaches us to cherish regarding the ulti- 
mate destiny of mankind, regarding the Di\ine existence, and the 
relations that subsist between tbe human and divine, between God 
and man. Doubt, if not absokite infidelity must inevitably result 
from any candid inquir)’ on strictlj' scientific or philosophical 
grounds into the foundations of Faitli, which has indeed little 
more than liuinan longings and yearnings to support it. But 
while the fact of Faith being unsupportable by reason or evidence 
is too apparent to be denied, she does in no wise because of it, 
lose in intrinsic worth and value, nor ought she because of this 
lack of evidence to be any the less cherished and loved and reve- 
renced by men. If there is nothing in human existence and in 
the workings of the universe to make it absolutely certain that 
the hopes and godward aspirations ot our souls are to be realized, 
neither is there any evidence deducible from nature to prove, that 
the theories contrary to those of Faith are true. There is 710 
scietUific evide77Cje either fi7r or agamst Faith, and it will be my 
object to indicate why, in spite of Faith not being amenable to 
proof* it should yet be chen'shed in the human breast, why it 
should yet be regwded as the most valuable and loftiest and sub- 
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limest possession of man. I shall strive to shew how vast and 
incalculable an injury they inflict on the whole human race, who 
attempt to undermine the sway of Faith over the human nfind 
and heart. Human well-being and progress, have, in the past 
been so largely dependent on Faith, that the attempts of some to 
destroy its influence in the future seem like the grossest insanity. 

insupportable by evidence as Faith is, she ought neverthe- 
less to be cherished by mortals, first because of the purifying and 
ennobling and elevating influence she exerts on the human mind 
and soul. She moulds our moral and mental constitutions into 
shapes of perfect beauty and nobility, and renders that bright 
and dignified which without her would be corrupt and unclean. 
Is it not the chief aim and object of Faith to prepare us for a 
future state in which we shall hold eternal commune with the 
eternal Holiness ? .\.nd to attain this grand object does she not 

constrain and teach us to fix our minds only on what is high and 
holy ? Is not the very idea of a Being of infinite purity and holi- 
ness and might an ennobling and elevating idea, and is not the 
creation of this idea in the human mind due entirely to Faith ? 
Science would rob the human soul of God and will not acknow- 
ledge that this belief, centred as it is on something so infinitely 
majestic, is indeed that which alone can uplift the soul of man. 
We have only to turn to the pages of historj' to perceive that 
these are facts. The vast majority of those whose lives shine as 
lights and beacons to the world, whose names stand out among 
the rest of mankind for their influence over the minds of their 
fellow men, for the beaut}* of their lives, for their intellectual 
attainments, have been men deeply imbued wth the spirit of Faith 
and have acknowledged her to be the one power that has brought 
about their welHieing. Take, for instance, the leaders in modern 
philanthropical* movements. Wilberforce, Fowell Buxton, Gran- 
ville Sharpe, Clarkson, Howard, Shaftesbury, Zachary Macaulay, 
Florence Nightingale, Sister Dora, Lady Dufterin, were or are all of 
deeply religious natures. Or take again the case of the six greatest 
of living statesmen : President Cleveland, Mr. Gladstone, Prince 
Bismarck, Mr. John Bright, Lord Salisbury and our revered late 
v*icer<jy Lord Ripon, are all of profoundly religious temperaments 
and are at all times ready humbly to acknowledge their vast in- 
debtedness to Faith in making their lives what they are, and to 
testif}' to her uplifting influence on the lives of men. In like man- 
ner, the leading philosophers of all ages testify to the great extent 
to which Faith sanctifies and renders human lives pure and holy. 
Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Epictetus, Cicero, the philosophi- 
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ral and lofty souled emperors Marcus ^urolius Antoninus, and 
Julian in past ages ; Bacon, the mighty Newton, Faraday, Huygens 
Locke, Pascal, Galileo, Linnaeus, Sir William Hamilton, Sir James 
Mackintosh, Carlyle, Tennyson, Dana, Asa Gray, Lionel Beale 
Baden |*owell, the Duke ol Argj'le and a host of others of more 
modern times, whose munes would be too numerous to mention, 
who are eminent not only for their vast intellectual attainm(|nls, 
but also for the purity and nobleness of their lives, are all humble 
follow'ers of the Faith of the Cross m which they admittedly 
recognize a power which urges them on to good far more mightily 
tlian their human philosoph}'. Or again consider the testimony 
of the leading historians and poets of the present day regarding 
the purifying power of Faith. Ranke, Michelet, Thiers, Arnold, 
Hallam, Froude, Freeman, Green, Grote, Southey, Wordsworth, 
Scott, Cowper, Tennyson, Browning, Heber, are all agreed in 
regarding Faith as the holiest possession of man. Having then, so 
many of the leading minds of the world who sincerely believe in 
that Faith which some tr)- to ridicule as highlj' absurd, and having 
the eloquent testimony of their gh ri )us lives, can it not be said 
that the statement made above, that Faith, if sincerely held and 
rightly understood, exercises a jiurifying and ennobling and ele- 
vating influence on the human heart is proved ? And having this 
great and important and beneficial influence on the hearts and 
minds of men may they not be justly regarded as the greatest 
enemies of human progress who would desire to undermine and 
destroy the influence of Faith m the world ? It is Faith that 
alone can nourish the spark ol' cyvinity that e.xists in every human 
heart, and though it w ould be absurd to say that none are good 
and noble minded who have not laith, yet are the great moral 
worth and high characters of men like Darwin ami Huxley ami 
Tyndall due, not to tlieir science and philosophy,* but are the 
fruits of the seeds of Faith that were sown in their minds at their 
mothers’ knees. Here then is one great reason why men should 
always reverence and cherish faith, in spite of its being improvable 
inasmuch as she renders pure and holy the human heart. 

Faith, again, in spite of her groundlessness should yet be 
cherished and reverenced because tif the vast influence she has 
had in the promotion and acceleration of human progress and 
civilization. Those who are properly acquainted with the facts of 
human history and who have studied history as it ought to be, to 
wit, as a vast compendium of philosophy, cannot be unacquainted 
with the great feet that it is to Religion that the intellectual and 
social development of our species.is due, Is it not a suggesti*'e 
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fact that only those nations are civilized who have any Religion 
properly so called ? It is Faith that lias suggested to the minds 
of philosophers from Socrates to the present da}’, the deepest and 
profoiindest questions in philosophy which have been discussed in 
all ages. Faith in’* itself is a deep ]ihilosoph}', the philosophy of 
Holiness. I'lie sublime ]ihiloso])li}- of Plato, the ]irofound ethics 
of Spimiza, Kant, Hume, Berkeley, Locke do they not mostly deal 
with the problems of Faith, or rather do they not discuss the pro- 
blems, the doctrines of Faith suggests ? Philosophy, thus, has 
grown out of Faith, and who shall under-rate the vast influence 
this intellectual activity, originated by Faith, has had in the pro- 
gress of civih,^ntion. Faith lias originated intellectual activity 
and this activity has been the cause of civilization. There is, 
moreover, no branch of human knowledge that is not greatly 
indebted for its value and worth to Faith. Poetiy for instance. 
It is Religion that has inspired the soul of man with the loftiest 
poetry and has filled his mind with ideals for the highest art. The 
cublimest poems of the world have been the works of men in 
whom the religious inst'nct has been very strong and who wrote 
under strong religious emotions. The lofty poeti}'^ of the Hebrew 
Psalmist to whose grandeur all alike attest, the profound and 
stately verses of the Brahman Vedas, the poetry of Milton, of 
Dante, of Tennyson, of Cowper, of Browning, have all been the 
work of men whose inspiring and aiding Muse has been religion. 
Music and the line arts have also been considerably indebted to 
Religion for their worth and beauty. The profound and sublime 
mysteries of Faith have invested all the.se branches of human 
wisdom with a grandeui, the learning of the world could never 
give. It was when the mighty Handel made the Messiah his 
theme that ^le felt his loftiest inspiration and produced his finest 
pieces. It was when Beethoven strove to make his compositions 
appeal to that instinct within the bosom of man which aspires to 
immortality and the light of God, that he produced his highest 
strains. I'he highest types of existing paintings arid sculptures are 
those in which the liuman hand and mind have striven to fashion 
and pourtray the holy loveliness of the Virgin Mother and the 
divine majesty of the eternal God-man. Thus we see that the 
highest philosophy, poetry, music, painting, sculpture are all more 
or less indebted to Faith for their inspiration, and she may there- 
fore b(j regarded as the parent of intellectual growth fuid hence 
of civilization. Here then, is a second reason why Faith, in spite of 
its groundlessness, should yet be cherished, in that in the past she 
has promoted human progress, and will therefore do so in the future. 
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Iivad^tion to its political and social wporlancc, the mighty 
upheaval. the French Revolution has a far more impressive 
moral sigb^canee, in indicating ]iovv necessary an clement Faith 
is for the constitution of a healthy society. Faith exercises a 
healthy restraint on man, curbs and controls all the wild passions 
that inflame and agitate his bosom, invigorates and quickens 
the gentler and manlier and purer emotions Unit are hiddcji in 
him, and though slie binds, she binds only the baser element in 
man. It is this curbing, controlling and guiding influence ol' 
b'aith on tlie heart of man tliat renders the existence of society 
possible. Even tlie cold and sceptical Robespierre was constrained 
to admit that a» regenerated and free J^'rance could not 'exist without 
Faith, because society could not exist without her ; and he even 
asserted tliatmiich of the bloody deeds committed by the populace 
during tlie Revolution of 1789 was due to the controlling influence 
of religion having been crushed out ot their minds. The state- 
ment of so acute an observer, and one who jilayed so important 
a part in one of tlic most giganti(* social revolutions m human 
history as Robespierre, is not to be neglcded, and he asserted 
that society could not prosper or e\en live without Faith. We 
liave in this sUitcnient, a third reason wliy Faith should always 
be venerated b}^ man. 

There is a sublime Iccsson to be learnt from the manner in 
whicli truly devout men and women have faced death, and may 
with great advantage be contiasLcd willi the manner in which 
some typical sceptic philosophers iiave laced the arch enemy- 
Voltaire tor instance, learned as^he was in all human knowledge 
and worldly jihilosophy, yet what a tcrnble ileath did he die. 
Philosophy did not enable him lo die with calmness and dignity 
and fortitude, nor did it enable him to crush o«t our natural 
fear of dealli. In consequence, his last hours were spent in uttering 
cries of the most abject lear and horror at the thought of death, 
whicli would iVequcnth’ exjiress itself in oaths and curses. 
Alas ! the proud Voltaire with his proud knowledge, was 
rendered quite helpless and abject through trembling and fear at 
the dread hour oi' death. How different was the scene around the 
death-bed of the little, lowly, unlearned but Christian child, 
Eva, mentioned m Mrs. Beecher Stowes great book. That inci- 
dent the authoress assures us is not a fiction, but a glorious reality 
full of nieauing and instruction for all the world. Dying peace- 
fully, calmly, without a touch of fear at the thought of the awful 
change so soon to come upon her, filled with holy thoughts and 
lofty hopes of soon attaining a life of eternal loveliness, resokte 
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even in the agonies of death, the spirit of the lowly Christian child 
fled irway, leaving behind a proof of the great fact that it is Faith 
alone that enables man to meet death finnly, and that mere 
worldly knowledge is impotent in this. What a profound lesson, 
is conveyed in the manner in which this child died, indicating as 
it does that simple Faith can nerve the heart of even the weak 
and* lowly with a strength proud philosophy can never give, can 
carry man through the blackest waters where pliilosoph)' would 
only clog and drown. Is it possible to over-estimate the benefit 
Faith has conferred on man by bringing about so great an end 
The poet sings sweetly and truthfullj’ enough : — 

“ Who loves not Knowledge ? Who shall rail 
Against her beauty ? May she mix 
With men and prosper 1 Who sliall fix 
Her pillars ? Let her work pre\ ail. 

But on her forehead sits a (ire : 

She sets her Ibrward countenance 
And leaps into the future chance 
Submitting all things to desiie. 

Half grown as yet, a cliild and ^ain 
She cannot light the fear ol Death. 

What is she cut from love and laith 
But some wild Pallas from the brain 

Of Demons lierV hot to Imrst 
All barriers m her onward race 
I'or ])owcr. Let her know her place ; 

, She is the second, not the first. 

A higlicr hand must make her mild 
If all be not in vain, and guide 
Her foot steps, moving side b\' side 
With Wisdom, like the younger child. 

, For she is earthly, of the mind, 

* • But wisdom, heavenly, of the Soul. " 

A fine distiiu’tion is here drawn by the poet between know- 
ledge and wisdom. Knowledge, the learning which men like 
Voltaire had ; Wisdom, the hiftier learning pertaining to piety, 
which the child had. .True wist|om is assuredly begotten of Piety, 
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and it is vain to call the learning of the world hy that name except 
it ,be beautified by piety. 

I have attempted, in the above, briefly to indicate and illus- 
trate the fac< of human indebtedness to Faith and to shew to how 
great a degree human well-being has been due to her influence. 
It has been shewn that in his moral, intellectual and Sf)cial capaci- 
ties man has eminently been helped by Faith, that human prtjgress 
has been largely dependent on her, and that the wheels of civiliza- 
tion have been greatly accelerated in its movements by Faith. 
Knowing how vast has been her share in the up-lifting of our 
species, how elevating arc her tendencies, how eloquently 
she teaches mankind to live nobly and with beauty, 
shall we, merely because she is not amenable to' proof, dis- 
card her as fidse ? Knowing all these, are they not guilty of 
the deepest guilt, who would wantonly rob the soul of man of 
that which may justly be regarded as the parent of all that is 
virtuous and wise in him, merely because the finite human intel- 
lect cannot prove the loft y doctrines of Faith ? Are they not 
then the greatest enemies of men and of human progress who 
would desire to overthrow the sway (d Faitli ov^er the minds of 
men ? If Faith has done so much (or our kind in the past, why 
should she not do the like in the ages that are to be And would 
it be well to deprive the world of her uplifting ann in the future? 
“ Oh ! who shall say ” asks an eminent novelist, “ that religion 
is the hcav)’^ chain that fetters us to gloom and everlasting sadness ; 
that in chastening the jrleasiires ol the earth, it offers no substan- 
tial good in return ? True }>ie(;\', opening the heart by its sweet, 
refreshing influence, causes us to enjoy every earthly blessing with 
a zest, the heart in which the love of Ood is not an inmate will 
seek in vain to know. It is piety that strengthens, purifies affec- 
tion. Piety that looks on happiness vouchsafed fis here as har- 
bingers of a state where felicity will be eternal. Piety that in 
lighting up the grateful soul to God, heightens our joys and renders 
that pure and lasting which would otherwise be fleeting and 
evanescent. Piety, whose soft and mildly burning torch continues 
to enlighten life long, long after the lustre of worldly pleasures 
has passed away. 

There are certain truths which arc too simple aiul ele- 
mentary to admit of proof ; there are others too high ' and 
lofty to be susceptible of proof by man’s finite and limited 
intellectual capacities, h'aith,- to some extent, partakes of both 
these characters. She is too smii)le for proof inasmuch as she 
is to some extent innate and, intuitive in the human tmnd, 
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She is too high to admit of demonstration, because man’s 
linite powers of mind, cannot realize in its entirety, the in- 
finite subjects of Faith. It is not Faith that is responsible for 
being unproved, but rather man, with finitude girding all his' 
capacities. .-Vnd this should be bofnc in mind by those who 
bring the charge of groundlessness agaijist Faith. Doubtless, she 
is unprovable, but this is so, not because Fixith is illogical but 
because man is finite, and his mental capacities -are finite. Is not 
the humble, lovvl}-, sincere faith of the great Newton, of a far 
sublimer character, than the ranting, self-complacent, boastful 
infidelity of the modern man of science ? 

One has only to consider the lives and sayings of men 
eminent for their attainments in the sphere of intellect or of 
action, to perceive that Faith helps man, more thoroughly than 
anything else, to attain the summum boniim of his existence. To 
what end were we born and sent into the world ? ' Assuredly', not 
in vain. Not merely to fret and fume and labour for that which 
satisfieth not during a brief span of being and then to sink into 
an eternal sleep. Ah no ! not for such was man fashioned, not 
merelj' to die does he breathe God’s atmosphere. Man has a 
high and holy duty to perform and live for even during this frail 
and evanescent existence, —the sacred duty of labouring for our 
fellow-men and for the attainment of human progress. , Should, 
we murmur at the aches of life, seeing how grand and magnificent 
an object, such as this, is given us to labour for. Should not the 
holy and lofty pleasure derived from working for such an object 
make us forget the petty painj and wearinesses incident in 
life ? And what teaches us so eloquently and ably as Faith 
to perfonn this the holiest of human duties conscientiously ? It 
was Faith that first indicated to man that this was the chief end 
of his existence. The sceptic and cynic may say what they will, 
but the pure in heart, instinctively and intuitix'ely feel that human 
destiny is a grand and loft}' one, and Faith alone, — purifying and. 
chastening as is her influence — can make us worthy of this high 
destiny. Consider again, the immense power of Faith. A little 
band of twelve lowly, unlearned fishermen, of a despised and hated 
race, without worldly power, without wealth, without any political 
status, have overcome the civilized world, not by resistance or 
force, but, by patient suffering, by the admiration their calm and 
noble fortituile even amidst the most excruciating persecutions, 
known in history, has elicited all over the world. The triumph 
of Christianity has been gained not by carnal weapons but by the 
sacred blood of saints and martyrs, and his must indeed be a petty 
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soul, who cannot reverence them for thcir fortitude during the 
many and awful persecutions tlic infiint church underwent. If 
Faith bad no nerving, strengthening influence, how came these 
lowly and meek minded and illiterate men by the courage to suf- 
fer and to (lie so nobly ? Is it not a most stupendous fact tliat the 
ignorant apostle of the gentiles should have swa}'ed the gigantic 
intellects and lofty minds of men like Newton and Locke and 
Faraday and Herschell and Bacon and Pascal ? He therefore who 
will deny the power of Faith, must be, either most grossly igno- 
rant or most grossly dishonest. To every individual who honestly 
submits to her influence and sway. Faith gives light and life and 
peace and purity, and a sense of holy happiness ; to the human 
race, progress, civilization, virtue. How petty and trivial does 
Faith make the pains of existence appear, what a sacred and holy 
character does she invest life with 1 

So let us pray with Him who suflered so nobly and disinter- 
estedly and unrepiningly for human well-being. “ Thy Kingdom 
come !" ' 

P. D. B. 
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SPOTLESS WOMEN. 

(From the German of Rodenberg,) 

Chaste women stand on life's pathwaj^ 

Like roses studding darksome bowers, 

Their aspirations, grave or gay, 

Are strewn with fragrant dust of flower*^. 

Where'er is felt their sweet control. 

All, all is peaceful, — all is true ; 

O look into a woman's soul, 

And heaven is open'd to our \ ievv. 

fligh genius thou may'st well revere. 

In man's great energy believe, 

And from thy teachers thou may'st hear 
Wluit Arts and Science can achieve. 

But what is highest here below, 

— The trace of Eden we w ould see, — 

'Tis woman only who can show 
JTue Beauty, Peace and Poesy. 


O. C. DUTT. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OP CIVIL JUSTICE IN 

BENGAL. 

The report on the Administration of Civil Justice in Lower 
Bengal for 1887 is an interesting study. It shews an increase of 
Judicial work in the Province of Bengal and notwithstanding the 
larger number of disposals the pending suits show a liigher figure 
than the end of the preceding year. The High Court m winding 
up the report says : “ It appears therefore that the staff of Judicial 
Officers industrious as they have been have not been able to 
fully control the work coming before them. It is neither just 
nor politic to overtax the strength of these officers by letting 
them get overwhelmed with work which cannot be sufficiently 
done in haste but the quantity of which leaves no room for 
recreation.” This acknowledgment of the industry of the 
Subordinate Judicial officers is no doubt becoming of the highest 
court in Bengal and reflects credit on those that serve under it. 

From the report it is clear that in the year under review the 
net profit of Government from Judicial revenue was Rs. 3,811,047 
from which deducting the duty on probates and letters of 
Administration that amounted to Rs. 477,374> the nefincome (after 
deducting all charges) came to Rs. 3,333,673 which ’is in excess 
of the previous year’s profit by 238,968 Rs. From such enormous 
saving the people who pay the tax in Court fees have a right to 
expect Government to increase the strength of Judicial Machinery 
for more speedy disposal of their cases and lessen the taxation. 
It would not be too much if this last concession repeatedly asked 
for by the people and recommended by the High Court were made 
to them. The process serving and copying departments* also 
leave a grand surplus and still the public in general who Jiave to 
deal with them cannot but complain of the delay and slovenliness 
in the work done by the undermanned and ill-paid agencies. 

It is also an open secret that the Ministerial Establishment 
of the Moflfusil Courts being ovei^rorked and under-paid cannot 
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sometimes give satisfaction to the public at large but the question 
is, with whom does the fault lie ; with the employed or emplo3rer ? 
The practice of employing unpaid agencies- to cope with the 
heavy ministerial work has also given rise to great scandal and 
these necessary evils should be quickly remedied. Now-a-days 
we do not hear so much complaint against the efficiency of the 
Ministerial staff as in days gone by and this is owing to higlier 
appointments being made worthy of acceptance by the best men. 

It is notorious that the lowest grade of Judicial Officers that 
have the most arduous work before them have become victims to 
overwork. As a rule these officers who have to bear the brunt of 
the work are located in the worst part of the districts. They 
know nothing of the external world except the suitors and pleaders 
that throng their Courts or of any other recreation than 
writing out judgments at home in the morning and evening and 
particularly on Sundays and holidays on which they have most to 
do. The attention of Government has so often been drawn by 
the High Court to the want of house accommodation of these 
officers that it will not be long before the Local Government will 
be supplied with funds for the above purpose out of the large 
savings ; and the pressure of work will soon render it impossible 
for Government not to increase substantially fund not spasmodi- 
cally only, as is now done; the strength of the Judicial staff. 

Before dismissing the subject we cannot but exj)ress our deep 
sympathy for these hard-rvorking officers scattered over the most 
unhealthy regions of marshy Bengal where they have no other 
friends than the Post Masters or Pojice Sub-Inspectors and we wish 
that they might be allowed privilege leave on lull pay for at least 1 5 
days during the year to attend to domestic duties. To class these 
officers with educational officers who enjoy about six months’ 
holidays on account of summer, winter, and Poojah vacations and 
who besides have nothing to do, before, during, and after, the annual 
examination of students, apd to mulct their half salaries when 
on privilege leave, would appear to be absurd and impolitic. The 
period of Judicial officers’ service for pension should as rvell be 
reduced to 22 years ; else, there will survive few, if at all, to 
enjoy pension earned after such arduous work under the most 
trying circumstances. It will as well be not unwise in Govern- 
ment to^ induce these officers to periodically take furlough to 
recruit their health by counting some portion, thereof towards 
active service. 

We are glad to notice that- in the year under review our 
Chief Justice took the trouble to^ visit remote districts in Beh{ir 
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and his inspection has brought on salutary effects on the Judicial 
staff and public. Later on, other Judges were also deputed to visit 
the Metropolitan districts and if this be repeated every year, the 
working of our Moffusil Courts will to a great extent be im- 
proved, The kind and condescending manner in which the Chief 
Justice received the Judicial officers and Members of the Legal 
Profession has made a very favorable impression of British jiistice 
and equality on the mind of the public. If the tour of our good 
Governor be followed by that of the Judges of the High Court 
and if the public arc admitted to their presence, the Judges will 
know public views in matters concerning justice, as the Governor 
and the governed understand each other during such interviews. 

In conclusion we may suggest that if a district Court be 
established m Calcutta, poor suitors wdio have to deal with small 
landed properties in the town \vill be saved a great deal of 
expense m partition and accounting suits speciall)", the costs of 
which even under the present airangemetit of the High Court are 
too heavj^, if not rumoiis, to them. We would also draw the 
attention ol the authorities to tlie dehi)" iu the disposal ol petty 
suits instituted 111 the Calcutta Small Cause Court that ought to 
be strengthened in order to lender greater facility to the poor 
people, who ha\c to resoit to it, in having their disputes more 
quickly settled. 

We have no doubt that the Lieutenant-Governor and his Chief 
adviser will give due attention to and iuither ameliorate, this 
important branch at public service on the ability and strength 
of which the welfare ol the subiects greatly depends and which 
fully deserves the deej) < oncern shovMi to the Lxecutive bianch of 
the service. 


THE EDITOR. 
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EXILED. 

Afi'EK mature consideration, we have made up our mind 
to give some little attention to several letters now before us, 
touching, upon the continued detention of Salay Myoza, late 
Hlaythin-Atwin-VVoon of Mandalaj'-, at Calcutta. 

On reviewing the case of the Woon, and going into the 
different forms the complaints before us take, we are of opinion 
that if the case is as has been represented to us. The Hlaythin- 
.•\twin-Woon is certainly undergoing very great hardship indeed, 
and to those who have followed up the actions, of the local 
government of Burma, it must be manifest that both Princes, and 
people, who stood and still stand in arms against our authority are 
not all dacoits and rebels, but patriots, engaged in a hopeless death 
struggle to restore the house of Alonipra. 

The subject of this article Salay Myoza Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon, 
at the time of our occupation of Upper Burma, was an ollicer at 
the Court of E.\-King Thebaw, and known as a miui to be 
depended on, always acting towards his Royal Master, in such 
a manner that the truth of his assertions were never questioned, 
so well did he stand with Thebaw, that at one time when the 
mind of the Kx-King was sorely exercised, in regard to dacoity, 
and lawlessness, which had spread over Upper Burma Thebaw sent 
for the Hlaythin-.Vtwin-Woon, and empowered him to scour the 
disturbed districts, hunting down and breaking up every band of 
dacoits he encountered, this task the Woon perfonned to the 
satisfaction of Thebaw, bringing in a number of captives and 
information seriously compromising another Minister at the Court 
of .Thebaw, but whose influence at Court being so much greater 
than that of the Woon, the good achieved by this raid died gra- 
dually out. Thebaw fearing to resist the power held over him by 
the Minister, whose evidence the Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon crimi- 
nated. 

It is represented to us that no specific charge constituting 
a crime or offence, of any nature,, has ever been made against the 
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Woon and how he happens to be at Calcutta is told in a 
few words. 

The Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon. After the annexation of Upper 
Burma, the abolition of the Hlutdaw and subsequent to the 
deporting of Tindah Mengee from Mandalay to Cuttack, there 
followed a great excitement amounting to almost a panic amongst 
the remaining ministers,* as upon whose head next should* fall 
Sir Charles Bernard’s displeasure and send him spinning across the 
Bay of Bengal in the Clive or Canning. It was not simple funk, 
the same that got possession of Sir Charles Bernard, and brought 
him into collision with Col. Sn Edward Sladen, resulting in the 
latter officer retiring from the service, but downright fear, and 
dread, of some unforeseen danger looming in the distance. The 
Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon it may be less with fear than a desire to 
throw himself entirely clear of any mischief then brewing con- 
stantly at Mandalay, he having no knowledge of intriguing, boldly 
consulted Sir Charles Bernard on the propriety of his seeking 
an interview' wdth the Viceroy Lord Diifferiii, to remove certain 
representations, w'liich were about to be made derogatorj' to him. 
The Chief Commissioner at once acquiesced to the Wooiis request, 
and in due time the Woon set out on his excursion which has 
cost him not only the loss of his liberty, for nearly three years, 
but has resulted in placing him in great financial difficulties. 

On the Woon’s arrival in Calcutta Lord Dufferin had taken 
wing for the heights of Simla, and he not caring to go up to Simla 
proceeded on a pilgrimage to Gya, where he remained perfectly 
free to go where and when he •choose. Not caring to return to 
Burma before completing the mission he had come to India for, 
he delayed his return. Ultimately the Viceroy’s return to Calcutta 
gave him the opportunity he desired, when he soon thfcreaftcr began 
to think of turning his face liomew'ards. To do so without a visit 
to the Foreign office was hardly politic, consequently the visit was 
made and the veto put on his intended journey, he being politely 
and most affably informed before you do set out for Burma let 
us know. This is how matters in connection with Salay Myoza. 
Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon of Mandalay are represented to us, and 
if they are not in strict accordance with the truth wc fail to see 
what benefit is obtainable by exaggeration. The sources from 
wffiich our information comes however, does not admit ’of any 
doubt as to the truth and accuracy of what W'e wnite, and w'e 
fail to see in w'hat way the action of .Sir Charles Bernard in the 
first instance is justifiable, in giving liis sanction if not inducing 
the Woon to undertake a journey .which has resulted m his deteiv 
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lion at Calcutta and exile from his native country. This is by no 
means the strangest part of the tale we lay before our readers. 
The wife of the Woon, his daughter, and son, are permitted to go 
to and return from Burma ad lib, only the Woon himself must not 
return to Bunna at present. He is not under police or any other 
sort of surveillance, he may go where and whence he desires to 
barring Burma. The why and the wherefore we are assured by 
authority that does not admit of doubt, has never been made 
known to the Woon, wh^'^ : he must inform the foreign office before 
he sets out for Burma, he has committed no offence of any kind, 
is not a state or any sort of prisoner, pays his own house rent at 
Calcutta and in Burma, maintains at his own cost, two estab- 
lishments, supports his family, and up to this day, has not received 
one pice from Government, such meakness and submissiveness is 
not common in the present advanced stage of enlightenment, 
and we feel convinced past history cannot produce anothei such in- 
stance of passiveness while the subject is being deprived of his 
libertj', and kept in exile, without some knowledge of the cause of 
his detention and forced residence out of his own country, and 
away from those he loves. We are aware at present the w'ife and 
daughter of the Woon are absent in Burma, so that his expenses 
are two-fold and at any time of such dimensions as we ourselves 
should not care to have to pay. 

We feel convinced if Lord Lansdowue on his arrival will allow 
us to suggest, that he miglit turn his attention to the treatment the 
Woon is subjected to, and cause enquiry to be made into the circum- 
stances attending the forced e.\ile> of Salay Myoza Hlaythin-Atwin- 
Woon either redress follows the enquiry, or the Woon informed 
why the local Government of Burma require his being kept in 
exile and at llis own expense. 

We have in Calcutta, several state prisoners from Bunna, all 
more or less supported in opulence by Government, let us cite the 
Limbin Prince residing in Dhurratollah, and place him in juxta- 
position with the Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon. 

The Limbin Prince we are told, draws an allowance of 
Rs. 500 monthly sits rent free, has a tolerable staff as a body 
guard it may be called, all this kindness and indulgence he receives 
tfonr Government, for deserting his Myokship under Government, 
drawing monthly Rs. 40 or Rs. 50, raising the standard of rebellion, 
against the authorities, is captured red handed in open revolt, 
Roused comfortably in Rangoorr, and subsequently deported to 
India. Handsome accommodation is plat ed at his disposal, and may 
be seen frequently driving on the strand perfectly happy : Here we 
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have an iUusttation of what ia gahied hy helming a rebel leader, 
and it cannot be said it is not without its advantages. Our p^s- 
tige, and honour, are made to suffer very materially, where errors 
of judgment, are allowed to pass unheeded. It would be but 
simple justice to the Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon, either to inform 
him, why, he is not permitted to return to Burma or if an 
error has been made, make the amende, without pusiHani- 
mity or reserve, and permit this long and patient sufferer to go 
on his way rejoicing. It is impossible to shut our eyes against 
an injustice, if an injustice it be, but when you come tq look 
boldly in the face the position of the Woon and the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded and that ol the Limbin Prince, the latter 
who eat the salt o( (lovcrnmcnt, then turned rebel Leader, 
is made much more comiortable than he could possibly, expect 
to have been under a Burmese ruler. We may in conclusion 
remark that with the incoming ot a new Viccro}', Lord Lansdowne 
will give a hearing to the Woon’s grievance, it will not be a 
difficult task, to asceitain the nght, or the wrong, and if the 
Hlaythin-Atwin-Woon has erred against Government so lightly, 
that he could be trusted to keep his word, in not returning to 
Burma, without acquainting Government of his intention to do 
so, and has patiently, and quietly, kept his word for nearly three 
years, we are of opinion theie can be little danger in permitting 
inm to return to Burma on his promise, if he has offended to 
do so no more. 


THE EDITOR. 
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Ko. 12 — December 1888. 
UTILIZATION OF INDIGENOUS AGENCY 

AND 

Reforms in the Public Service of India. 

Few questions at this moment demand greater attention than the 
employment of the bona-fide children of the soil largely in the 
higher branches and grades of the Public Service. It forms just 
novv one of the chief demands of educated India, as being fair 
and legitimate, and consonant with the principles of civilized 
administration. The intelligent natives of the country ask for 
the concession on various grounds. It will not be uninteresting 
therefore to define, as briefly as possible, the policy .adopted in 
regard to the entertainment of Native Agency in Government 
service, since the foundation of the British Empire in the East ; 
to point out the procedure Jo be followed on the subject at the 
present juncture ; and state the grounds on which the above 
claims of the present generation of enlightened natives are based. 

Time was, when India had had to bear the same administrative 
policy which prevailed in the colonial possessions of Great^ 
Britain some two hundred years ago. The existence of these 
colonies was solely considered for the advantage of the mother 
country, and that selfish motive predominated in the adoption of 
all measures connected with their . administration. Little or no 
regard was paid to their individual or general welfare. To this 
is to be attributed the quarrel of kngland with America ; and 
the disastrous war o/ the Revolution was caused by the policy 
of making the colonies* contribute^ to the revenues of the parent* 
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state, which led eventually to the independence of the United 
States. Such selfish principles have, however, been gradually 
exploded under the fearless investigations of the present more 
practical and enlightened days. It has been considered necessary 
to release the restrictions that had been imposed on the colonies 
with a view only to subserve the interests cf the parent land. 
Rather than as dependencies, they are taken as integral parts of the 
Empire, and legislated for as they would have proWbly legislated 
for themselves had they been independent. The benefit of con- 
nection is considered mutual. While stimulating the industry 
and supplying the wants of the mother country, the colonies 
should feel the blessings of the union in the welfare of themselves, 
and the advancement of their own constitution. The same im- 
provement of feeling in regard to the administration of India has 
gradually been exhibited by the Government of that country. 
Sir Charles Metcalfe nobly declared that “ Providence must be 
supposed to have had sonie higher object in view in annexing 
India to the Empire of Britain than to afford facilities for the 
export of piece-goods and indigo, and to provide situations for 
the relatives and friends of the Directors.” Such a declaration, 
were it made some hundred years ago or little more, would have 
been considered strange, if not ridiculous. The supremacy of the 
British in India had been originally thrust upon them without 
their seeking for it. No doubt it was the miraculous interposition 
of Providence. No sooner the British merchants gained posses- 
sion of the country, than they directed their aim towards turning 
it into a source of profit for England and themselves. Unjust 
and nefarious means were adopted from 1757 to 1765 to increase 
the public and private gains of the British. The authorities acted 
as if their vocation in India was nothing more than to fill the 
coffers of Leadenhall Street, and replenish their individual purses. 
Hardly did they think of the improvement or happiness of the 
va§,t population placed under their sway. When Lord Clive had 
obtained the Dewanny in 1765, no allusion tojhe welfare of the 
country could be found in hip Dc^atches to. the Court of Direc- 
tors at hpme, ^ho IJ|cewise in that^ p^ri94.,.did not .entertain any 
nobje filings for the good of jhc; inhabi^fit\ts,^ For.about seven 
ye^x% aft^r thq Government of the lan^d placed in the 

hands of the British in I765r entrusted iidnumstration to 

Native Agency, knowing as th«y did,tbat ,the power thus delega- 
ted was m^e the instrument greatest x>Bpressioinu |«etice 

was adntinistered bjf, corrupt Native ofl^cials.. They had charge 
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likewise of the collection of revenue. No tOl^trdl was exercised 
upon ic. When the Council had been constrained to take the 
management of the finances in their own hands^ they found more 
than half a million sterling a year of rev<^tiue permanently aliena- 
ted by fictitious grants. These Native oflSciiis received higli 
salaries, and amj^ssed colossal fortunes by every species of extor- 
tion. The Fouzdar of Hooghly, the principal criminal authprity 
in a single District drew an allowance ten times more than that 
of the Members of Council. The Civilians had been wretchedly 
paid ) nevertheless they realized vast profits from the inland trade 
they carried on in spite of every prohibition 6n the subject, and 
this sufficiently compensated for the small pay they wfere allowed 
by the Government. Mahomed Reza Khan and his subordinates 
had the whole authofity or influence in the administration of the 
country. He received nine lakhs of rupees a year, while his 
subordinates drew also liberal salaries. The nominal superin- 
tendence- of the machinery of Government was entrusted in the 
hands of the Civil Servants with salaries of three or four hundred 
Rupees per mensem, their attention being exclusively given to the 
accumulation of private fortunes by commercial speculations. 
In a letter (dated March 1772,) Warren Hastings therefore said ;-r- 

** The boys of the service aie the sovereigns of the country 
under the unmeaning title of supervisors, collectors of the revenue, 
administrators of justice and rulers, heavy rulers of the people.” 

At the commencement of the following year, he stated 

” Who would rest satisfied with a handsome salary of three or 
four thousand rupees a year to maintain him in Calcutta, who 
could get a lakh or three lakhs, which I believe haye been acquir- 
ed in that space, and live at no expense, in the District.” 

He therefore adopted a new line of policy for the Government 
of India, knocking at once the vicious system on the head. 
Having transferred the seat of the administration to Calcutta in 
1792, he conferred the most responsible posts on the European 
officers with suitable increase of their allowances. Thus the im- 
portance of Native Agency in the administration of the country 
gradually diminished, and their salaries consequently began to be 
curtailed* in a corresponding degree. The policy of mcrehsing.the 
pay of the former, and reducing that of the latter, was vigorously 
pursued till £79^, In the following year, during the regime of 
Lbrd'Cotnwillfs, the allowances of the European officers that had 
stood at Rupees 300,' wote^raised to^ Rupees 3,006 p'er mensem ; 
Wtdte" t&isb^of Uti NatiVtKdiSlilili reduaM to a contemptible pib 
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tance not exceeding Rupees loo monthly. Says Mr. J. C. Marsh- 
man in his History of India, Part I, page 479 : — 

“ He (Lord Cornwallis) considered it necessary that the whole 
administration of the country should be placed exclusively in the 
hands of Covenanted Servants of the Company, to the entire ex- 
clusion of all Native Agency. In the Criminal Department, the 
only Native officer entrusted with any power was the Darogah, 
upon an allowance of twenty-five Rupees a month. In the ad- 
ministration of civil justice, cases of only the most trivial amount 
were made over to a Native Judge, under the title of MunsifT ; 
but while the salary of the European Judge was raised to Rupees 
2,500 a month, the MunsifT was depiived of all pay, and left to 
find a'subsistence by a small commission on the value of suits ; 
in other words, by the encouragement of litigation/* 

During this period — extending from 1772 to 1792— the same 
ancient feelings that pervaded in the Government of distant posses- 
sions of Great Britain,, still continued in full force in regard to the 
administration of India. The sole aim of the ruling of this depen- 
dency was centred in the benefit of England. Notwithstanding the 
various endeavors made to improve the Civil and Criminal ad- 
ministration of justice, to check crime and extortion, to abolish 
some of the most obnoxious imposts levied by the Mahomcdan 
rulers, the responsibility of raising the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of the people was hardly recognized. To raise the honor 
and dignity of the Government itself, as well as to improve the 
national estate, was the guiding firinciple of every advancement 
made in the ruling of the country. No encouragement was afford- 
ed to national improvement, nor any attempt made to rouse the 
national energies, by opening paths of laudable ambition. Time 
however did not arrive for considering it the duty of Great Britain 
to disseminate useful knowledge amongst the inhabitants of India, 
and give them that strong individual interest in the continuance 
of the State which emanates from judiciously associating them 
in the management of its affairs. 

1792, Mr. Charles Grant, one of the earliest servants of the 
East India Company, composed an excdilent work on the condi- 
tion andr improvement of India; wherein he strongly deprecated 
the wisdom and justice of the above policy. The eilevated and 
noble sentimer^ts he expressed, were far ah^d of the opinion and 
policy of the age No enconragem^ent they fi^nd in If^enhall 
Street, nor did ifeey .evoke any sympathy from his coOegHes m the 
East He stated th^ttbey QOt a««lf located 
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into the internal condition of the Indiana, although they had been 
satisfied with their submissiveness, and had attended principally 
to the stjpport of their own power, and the increase of their com- 
merce and revenue. Dwelt he on the necessity of affording every 
means for the intellectual, moral, and religious elevation of the 
people at large. In regard to the objections raised to his proposal* 
as endangering the stability of the Indian Empire, obseived he 
thus ;~ 

“ The principle of the objection is plainly no other than this, 
that to prevent the remotest chances of such consequences as the 
proposed improvements might produce, our Asiatic subjects must 
be for ever held in the same state of ignorance and error in which 
they now are. Give them not the light of true religion, teach 
them not a better system of morals, provide no stated means for 
their public or private instruction, impart not to them our know- 
ledge of nature, be not liberal to them even in communicating the 
principles of our arts ; afford them, in a word, no benefit whatever 
of light and improvement, lest our interest should in some future 
period suffer ; keep them blind and wretched for all generations, 
lest our authority should be shaken or our supremacy over them 
incur the slightest possible risk. Surely those who may have 
inconsiderately lent themselves to this objection, will not, on a 
clear deliberate view of its principles, seek to justify or contend 
for it. A Christian nation cannot possibly maintain or counte- 
nance such a principle.*' 

While Mr. Grant had been urging these enlightened views upon 
the Government, Lord Cornwallis was employed in excluding the 
Native community from all offices of importance and distinc- 
tion, thus obstructing every stimulant to their improvement He 
established the system of conducting the adru^istration solely 
through European Agency, of selecting the Covenanted Servants 
of Government to all posts of high emolument, and allowing the 
Natives of the soil trifling sums for their services. The jurisdic- 
tion of the Native Commissioners or Munsiffs was restricted to 
suits up to Rupees 50. Their Courts were for the relief offthe 
Zillah and the city Judges. To the Police officers was entrusted 
the charge of a circle of about ten miles each, and they were 
vested with considerable authority. A reward of ten Rupees a 
head for every dacoit apprehended by them and convicted by the 
Magistrate did they receive, plus^a cotnmission of ten percent on 
the vajhie of all property, stolen or jplundered, that they might 
recQvar, the^tbi^ves and robbers apprehended and cowicted. 
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To the Co^^enanted Servants of Government, they were made the 
mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of water.” 

It is strangle that the Marquis of Wellesley, one of the ablest 
and greatest statesman who held sway -over India, pursued the 
same unjust and impolitic system of administatiort with cordial 
* approbation. Nevertheless it was the fault and character of the 
acre. Lord Wellesley refused to entertain any but foreigners in 
the public service. In the celebrated Minute for the establishment 
of the College of Fort William, he said 

“ The duty and policy of the British Government in India 
require that the system of confiding the immediate exercise of 
every branch and department of the Government to Europeans, 
educated in its own service, and subject to its own direct control, 
should be diffused as widely as possible, as well with a view to the 
stability of our own interests, as to the happiness and welfare of 
the people.” 

The defect of this exclusive system became gradually apparent. 
The bigness of the Districts entrusted to the Covenanted Servants, 
their ignorance of the language, habits and condition of the inha- 
bitants, and the vast labor thrown on them, rendered it impossible 
for them to act with vigor and efficiency, and discharge their trust 
with satisfaction. Mere cyphers did they become in the system, all 
substantive power being engrossed by their native officers. Ex- 
tortion and oppression therefore prevailed in every Department, 
and justice was regularly disposed of and purchased, not unlike 
marketable commodities. The most discerning of the European 
public officers gradually saw the evil, and became aware of the 
most egregious blunder committed in the endeavour to govern 
some seventy 'millions of people by a thousand foreigners. That 
Natives were incompetent for the performance of these official 
duties, was founded on mere assumption. It could hardly .stand 
the test of experience. Sounder opinions on this important sub- 
ject prevailed in the two periods of 1793 and 183I — about forty 
years. A special Committee out of their own body was appointed 
byrthe Court of Directors, shortly aft^r "the renewal of the Com- 
pany s'Chstrter in 1813, for conducting an inquiry ihtotheadmw 
nistrs^tioQ of justice in India. Some of the gentlemen who had 
enjoyed' official 'Situations in that . country, were called upon to 
send in the result of their experience. Mr. J. Neave, Mr. T. H. 
Ernst, Mr. R. W. Cox, Sir H. Str^chey, Mr. E. Sf^acheyi Mr. J. D. 
Erskinc, Mr. G. Read, Mr. G. RavenshaW, and Mr. W.' Thackeray, 
aH 'bore testim^fty to^he zeal and ability of Nattvt 'Agttfts, 
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mending th^ir admission to higher posts. The remarkfj of Colonel 
Walker deserve particular n^ntion ; tb^y arc as follows : — 

The admission of the Natives to offices of honor and profit is 
the only mode by which they can be effectually conciliated- It is 
vain to expect that men will ever be satisfied with merely having^ 
their property secured, while all the paths of honorable ambition 
arc shut against them. This mortifying exclusion stifles talents, 
humbles family pride, and depresses all but the weak artd worth- 
less, So long as this course of hostility remains, the Briti3h ad- 
ministration will always be considered as imposing a yoke. ” 

Even in that age of exclusion, Sir Henry Strachey, one of the 
most eminent servants of the East Iiidia Company, in reply to the 
intcirogativcs circulated by Lord Wellesley in 1802, said 

“ I would observe how very easily the Natives all acquire the 
requisite qualification^ for the duties which we are pleased to 
entrust to them. I would ask who can doubt that they would very 
shoitly if not depressed and dispirited, become at last equal to the 
functions they performed, before we came among them. I confess 
it is my wish, though possibly I may be blamed for expressing it, 
not only to have the authority of the Native Judges extended, but 
to see them, if possible, enjoy important and confidential situations 
in other departments of the state. ” 

In 1815, Loid Moira in his Judicial Minute stated that ^‘another 
effect of our system was the disgust which it gave to the higher 
classes of Natives, in the loss*of all prospects of respectable pro- 
vision under the economical scale of our native establishments. 
The door to official emoluments, and to stations of dignity was 
necessarily closed against the natives by the exclusive employment 
of the Covenanted Servants of Government. " The Court of 
Directors themselves considered it necessary at a veiy early period 
to put the children of the soil to offices of higher responsibility, 
and give them allowanijes commensurate with it. Their liberal 
vievv on the subject was recorded in 1814, and in their letter to the 
Bengal Government in 1824 said : — ^ 

It has frequently been objected tp the employment of the 
Nntiveaof India injudicial offices that they can not* safely be 
trusted with thq administration of justice* To this’ objection 
it mjght; perhaps he a sufficient answer to say that they are already 
so trq^Jed. But, our principal ^ reasoi^ for noticing the objeiJticm is 
that we may impart to you oul' decided conviction that when we 
pUqe thg Natives of India ia situa^tipus of trust and confidence, we 
are bound under 'every consideration of Justice and policy, to 
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grant them adequate allowances ; we have no right to calculate on 
their resisting temptations to which the generality of mankind in 
the same circumstances would yield* ” 

These sentiments gained footing with the Government of India 
in proportion as Natives improved in education in the seminaries 
that had been established. To the Court of Directors Lord 
Amherst addressed as follows in 1826 : — 

It must otherwise probably be a source of disquiet and in- 
trigue, among the community, for unless Government shall open 
some door for the employment of the talents which their own 
liberty has, in many instances, elicited, and, to a certain extent, 
fostered by making Natives of education and respectability of 
character eligible to higher grades of the public service than are 
at present open to their fair and honorable ambition, the gift of 
superior knowledge with whatever other advantages attended, can 
scarcely fail to aggravate the discontent of the educated classes. 

No doubt the Court of Directors took a leading part in this 
liberal-course of policy, though their servants in India did not 
approve it. So far back as 1824, they proposed the original cog- 
nizance of all suits of whatever amount being entrusted to Native 
Judges, their European officers being assigned to the duty of 
hearing appeals, and superintending the system. Accordingly 
they wrote as follows to the Government of India : — 

“ We are satisfied that to secure a prompt administration of 
justice to the natives of India in civil cases, Native functionaries 
must be multiplied so as to enable them to dispose in the first 
instance of all su^its of that description, and, as appears to us, 
without regard to the amount at stake, their decisions being, of 
course, liable to revision under appeal where this check may be 
deemed indispensable, and what perhaps is of no less importance 
their general conduct being subject to a constant and vigilant 
supervision on the part of the European functionaries in the 
Districts where they are stationed. It should be the duty of tne 
latter ^ot only to hear appeals, but to enqtiire into and to report 
to Goverrlment periodically on the efficiency of the Native agents 
employed more irAmcdiatcIy under their eye, and the degree of 
estimation in which they are held by the community, whilst it 
should equally be the care of Government to reward the deserving 
and to testify in the most marked manner its displeasure against 
persons of ait opposite character." 

It is significant however that this reformation ^ not carried 
out tfll -thirteen years after the date of the ‘above Despatch. 
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Various circumstances contributed to gradually enlarge the powers 
and jurisdictions of the Native Judges, in spite of the maxims 
followed in the administrations of Lord Cornwallis and Lord 
Wellesley, which were considered unsound and impolitic. It was 
evident that without such a course, the business of the administra- 
tion would come to a dead lock. In 1793, the Munsififs hai 
charge of suits not exceeding the value of 50 Rupees ;*in 1803, 
the class of Sudder Amins was instituted with jurisdiction over 
suits of the value of 100 Rupees. The powers of both classes 
were enlarged in 1814. In 1821, the cognizance of Munsiffs was 
extended to cases of 150 Rupees, and that of Sudder Amins 
to those of Rupees 500. In 1827, Sudder Amins were empowered 
to try cases to the value of 1,000 Rupees. Thus it happened that 
a large proportion of the oiiginal suits instituted in the civil courts 
were decided by Native Judges. Not from choice, but from 
necessity, the above powers were conferred on the Natives. They 
were however counterbalanced by the very small pay allowed to 
them. The total cost did not exceed the pay of eight Covenanted 
Judges. In their despatch of the i8th February 1828, the Court 
of Directors pointed out the injustice in strong terms 

It 18 nerertholess essential to this result m India, that the Natives employed by 
our Government shall be liberally treated, that their emoluments shall not be lim ted 
to a bare subsistenoe, whilst those allotted to Euroneans in Bituations of not greater 
trust and importance enable them to live in affluence and acquire wealth. Whilst one 
class is considered as open to temotation and placed above it, the other, without 
corresponding inducements to integrity, should not bo exposed to equal teinptatioa, 
and be reproached for yield lug to it,’ 

After having assumed the Governor-Generalship of India in 
1828, Lord William Bentinck vigorously applied himself to an 
impartial enquiry into the system of administration followed for 
about 35 years. The result of his investigation will be found in 
his evidence he subsequently tendered to the House of Commons 
on the subject. It runs as follows : — 

** In many respects the Mabomedans surpassed our rule: they settled in the 
countries which they oooqtiered: th y intermixed and intermarried with the Natives, 
they admitted them to all unvilegea: tuc interests and sympathies of the conquerors 
and conquered became identified. Our policy, on the contrary, has been }he reverse 
of this, cold, selfish, and unfeeling ; the iron hand of power oft the one side, monopoly 
and exclusion on the other. The bane of our system is not solely, that the civil 
administratiou is entirety in the hands of foreigners, but that the holders of this 
moaopofy, tha patron of these foreign agents, are those who exercise the direct- 
ing pdwer at home : that this directing power is exclusively paid by the 
patronage : that the value of this patronage depends exactly upon the degree 
in which all the honors and emoluments oi the state are engrossed by their 
clients, Uf the exelufion of the Natives. There exists in cons^uence, on 
the ^srt of the home* authorities an interest in^ respect to the aurntfustrA* 
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tion, pfeoisely eimilar to what formerly prevailed an to commerce, directly 
opposed to tbe 4 welfare of India : and conaequentiy, it will be remarked withont 
Biirprisj, that in the two renewal of the charters that" nave taken place 'within the 
last twenty-five years, in the first nothing was done to break down this administrative 
policy, and in the second, thoni^h a very important principle was declared, that no 
disabiliity from holding olfice in any subjects of the crown, hy reason of birth, 
rciit,’on, descent, or oolor, should any longer continue, ‘still no provision was made for 
worain'Y it out; and as far is known, the enactment remaini'd to this day a dead 
letter. India, in order to become an attached dependency of (ireat Britan, must be 
governed for her own sake, not for the sake of the eight hundred or one thouaana iudi- 
vidual'i who are sent from England to th<»ir (oitunea. They arc totally incorane- 

teiit to the charge ; and in tneir hands adjniristration, in all itjs civil bi,u clio«, levdniie, 
jiiiicial and police, has been a failure Our Oovernnient, to be secure, must o** made 
popular, and to become so, it mubt consult the welfare of the many, and not of the few; 
the flovemment must remain arb'trarv, out it miy also be, and should be, pitenial.” 

Being convinced of the absurdity and impoliticncss of the 
system of administration so long followed, Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
Mr. Butterworth Bayley, Mr. David Hill, Mr. M. H. 7 arnbull, 
Mr. Alexander Ross, and other influential public functionaries at 
Calcutta, strongly recommended a complete and radical change 
in it in the years 1829 and 1830. The tide had then completely 
turned ; the old ideas that prevailed so long in the ruling of the 
country, were swept away by the flood of reformation. The 
Governor-General and his Council fully perceived the injustice of 
excluding Natives from all posts of importance and emolument 
in the land of their living, as well as the ill-policy of constantly 
irritating the native mind by the monopoly of all posts of value 
by the conquerors. They were fuWy aware of the difficulty of 
continuing the Government under the system of native exclusion, 
and had been convinced that the more educated the people be- 
came, the greater will be their dissatisfaction by the pursuance of 
that policy. After having given some three years to mature his 
plans. Lord William Bentinck wrote to the Court of Directors in 
the following strain : — 

A more extended recourse to Native Agency for the disposal of Jud'oinl bnsincss 
has been so earnestly, repeatedly, and so recently urged by your honorable court, 
that I should almost have deemed it my duty to give effect to jour injunction, 
in spites of any local obstacle whioh have opposed themselves. But concurring as I do 
most cordiidlyy in the wisdom, the justice, and the ggand policy of tbosef injunctions, 
and being fully satisfied that Native probity and talent may immediately be found, if 
due caution bb observed in the selection of instruments, in sufficient abundance to 
justify the present introduction of the system, 1 should have deemed myself crimifial 
had I any longer delayed to concede to the • people of this country a measure so 
eminently calculated to facilitate their acc?ss to justice, to conciliate their attachment, 
and to raise the standard of the moral character." 

The year 1831 was indeed d memorable one for India^ in. as much 
as ^ that year several enactments bad beea 'made for putting 
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Native Agents in the administration of the land, and allowing 
them better remuneration. The powers of the Munsiffs and Sad- 
der Amins were increased, and higher pay allowed to them. A 
superior grade of officers styled the Principal Sadder Amins was * 
established, to whom 4 :he examination of all cases which under the 
old regime would have been cognizable only by the Ejjiropean 
Zillah Judge, was transferred. In 1833, under Regulation IX, the 
office of Uncovenanted Deputy Collector was founded. The 
appointment was in the first instance open only to Natives 
of India of any class or religious persuasion, though it was 
subsequently extended to all persons of whatever religion, place of 
birth,- descent, or color. By such means, the Government of Lord 
Wiliam Bentinck was made highly popular, and not only did his 
policy secure that popularity, but place the administration on a 
more solid footing. His liberal principles became the basis of the 
policy of the Government of India from that time. His successors 
have only built upon his foundation. The system of employing 
Native Agency has bince been gradually extended to almost every 
Department of the Public Service. The pav of the Native officers 
oi the Police called Darogahs has been nu-od to more than double 
the former amount, and Native Sub-Assistant Surgeons, educated 
in the Medical College, have been appointed to posts that had 
been previously conferred only on the Graduates of London and 
Edinburgh. As oiiginally [)roposcd by the Court of Diiectors, 
the original cognizance of eveiy Civil Suit )f whatever amount 
was transferred to the Uncovenanted Judicial Service, the Euro- 
p.'an Agency being entiusted to the hearing of •appeals from its 
decisions, and the general supervision of its ‘proceedings. A 
large amount of woik that had been thrown on the Covenanted 
Servants of the East India Company, was put in the hands of 
Native Agency, under the new s} stem. No doubt the old proce- 
dure was Dot dissimilar. But then the Native Agency was both 
irregular and irresponsible. “ It vvill be gaining a most important 
point,” said the Court of Directors, ** if we substitute a weM-paid 
and responsible agency for that unauthorized and pernicious in- 
fluence which there is reason to fear that the Native officers of the 
court are in the habit now of too frequently exercising over the pro- 
ceedings of those courts.” By such arrangements, there is more 
work done, and done expeditiously, as well as with satisfaction. 
They have rendered the costly Civil Service more efficient. 

The .dissemination of education on which Government* bestowed 
Stti^nMop, was the i^ause pf the Nfktives receiving a larger share ‘in 
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the public service. Their introduction to State employ was due 
to the efforts made to qualify them for those situations. About 
25 years elapsed before the Government of India determined to 
■ practically act on the liberal and enlightened views of Mr. Charles 
Grant, who in 1792, as already referred to, urged on it the 
necessit;y of establishing English Schools, and unlocking the trea- 
sures of European knowledge to the Native community. To the 
education of the Indians, no attention was paid by Lord Wellesley, 
although he used strenuous endeavours to qualify the Covenanted 
Servants of the Company by enforcing the study of the native 
languages. In the regime of Lord Min to, a proposal was made 
only to establish colleges for teaching the neorality of the Hindoo 
Shastras. Lord Hastings, however, was the first Governor-General 
who encouraged the education of the people not on the doctrines 
of the Koran or the Puranas, but in those acquirements which 
contributed to the advancement of the European nation. Imme- 
diately alter the triumph of the Mahratta and Pindari campaigns, 
he announced the novel and startling fact, that the Government 
was not afraid of the instruction imparted to Natives, but rather 
considered it an important and imperative duty. Sir Edward 
Hyde East, Mr. Butterworth Baylcy, and Doctor Carey and others, 
who were instrumental in founding the Calcutta School Book 
Society, the Calcutta School Society, and above all, the Hindoo 
College, strenuously supported his views. Lord Hastings gave 
much encouragement to the Vernacular schools established by the 
Reverend Mr. May at Chinsurah. In the very heart of Raj- 
pootana, within two years it came under the sway of the British 
Government, he established an English School, and did all in his 
power to render it useful. He may be said therefore to have 
laid the foundation of the Native Service of Government. 
Within a few years after the establishment of these seminaries 
and colleges, it was perceived that the talent thus fostered would 
be turned against Government,' and would become an element of 
political discontent, were it not utilized in the public service. 

Such vve.re the efforts of Government to qualify the Natives of 
India ‘for tlie public service, and the arrangements gradually made 
for their introduction into it. But they all refer to the period 
before the Mutiny of 1857. After the assumption of the Govern- 
ment of India directly by the Crown of England, there have been 
more improvements in the employment of the Natives of the 
country in the service of the State. In the Ministerial Service of 
GoveSament Natives enjoy better pay than before. Indigenous 
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agents, though to a very limited extent, hold Prize or Gazetted 
appointments in the Uncovenanted Service, other than those of 
Subordinate Executive or Judicial Offices. At present three Native 
gentlemen hold the highest offices as Judges of the High Court 
of Calcutta, one of them having been very lately appointed. But 
we regret to state that many higher and responsible posts in thd 
Uncovenanted Service are still held by unqualified foreigners, to 
the exclusion of the bona-fide children of the soil. The Covenant- 
ed Service of India has been almost as before, monopolized 
by British officials. The present circumstances of the country 
demand a radical change in, and a thorough reorganization of, the 
Public Service of India, by the gradual replacement of European 
by Native administration, or in other words, the substitution of 
Native for Europen official agency, as far as practicable. 

Times have considerably altered. Totally a new aspect does 
the country now wear. Says Sir John Strachey, late Financial 
Minister to the Government of India, that the England of Queen 
Anne was hardly more different from the England of to-day, than 
the India of Lord Ellenborough from the India of Lord Ripon.” 
Education has spread far and wide. Men of intelligence and 
knowledge are to be found in vast numbers through the length 
and breadth of Hindoostan. Compared even with so recent a 
year as 1881-82, there is a marked progress in the education of 
the people. The number of schools has increased from 94,989 to 
1,27,116, and of pupils from • 24,5 1,989 to 33,43,544. In reply to 
the address presented to Lord Lansdowne at fhe residence of the 
Earl of Northbrook on 26th July last, by a number of Indians 
resident in the United Kingdom, he said that*/* we have seen 
above all education making a rapid progress amongst the people, 
whose history shows to be exceptionally capable of intellectual 
achievements, and of the highest form of literary and artistic cul- 
ture’*. In speaking of the intelligence and ability of the Natives 
of the present age. Lord Dufferin, in reply to a deputation 
of the Indian Association which waited upon him in 1886, 

remarked , * 

1 have already stated on^more than one ocension that the India of to-day is in 
many resoeots a different India from which existed 20 years ago when the constitution 
of the Goverom-nt of India received its present ehape. Since then a olasaof highly 
educated men has come into existence— gentlemen who like yourselves are well 
acqualntod with the poiidoal and economic literature of Eenpe, who have assimilated 
Western ideas and who Daturalty considered that it would be advantagieous to the 
country if they had an opportunity of becomjnfr more largely assooiatod tMbn has 
hitherto been the opse with their British fellow-subjects in the task of administration. 
1 fttlly recognise that this is a very legitimate and laudable ambition. , 4 
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The influence of English education has made the people of 
India to follow the example of Englishmen. They have studied 
their strength, have learnt the vajue of combination, and the force 
of numbers. The Ilbert Bill agitation, and the enthusiasm with 
which almost every one united to do honor to Lord Ripon on the 
‘occasion of his departure from India, as well as the regular 
establishment of a National Congress for the discussion and re- 
dress of their political grievances, all tend to show the existence 
of a national organization and a national movement that is sure 
to gradually develop and increase till the country is systematically 
regenerated. Nevertheless they are as loyal to the throne of 
England as they' could possibly be. They are well aware of the 
advantages of the British rule, and are always grateful to the 
Government for the benefits they have received frorn'it. Never 
do they desire, therefore, the subversion of the British Empire in 
the East, nor seek any opportunity for its overthrow. Truly has 
the Indian Nation said that we have secured by a few strokes of 
the pen of beneficent legislators advantages which Englishmen 
have had in their own country to buy with their blood.” It is 
education aild Western civilization that have infused a new life 
in the Indian Community, and hence they make reasonable and 
irresistible demands in their being largely associated with the 
administration of the country. They are deeply grieved however 
at their exclusion from power, notwithstanding the pledges of 
Her Majesty’s Government in thefr favor from time to time. 
Sorry are they at the insolence with which their legitimate a.spi- 
rations are thrown aside, without consideration. These demands 
and aspirations, form undoubtedly the offsprings of their increas- 
ed knowledge aud education. To check them would be highly 
impolitic. Truly has Lord Ripon, in his speech at the banquet 
given to him at the Leeds Liberal Club in the year 1885, said : — 

“ We have been taming out year by year and month by momh from our universit.es 
and schools, streams of men wich the best education that the English Govjinmetit could 
give them. We have been throwing open to them English ideas and English thoughts, 
and ha^^e awakened in their minds an aspiration, and raisea in their hearts legitimate 
ambition, is it possible to tuiu round on these men and say to them, we will not 
give you any opening for those aspirations with which we have inspired yon ; we will not 
afford you stay* means for the satisfiction of that ambition which we have created.'* 

The words pf Mr. Macaulay in the House of Commons on the sub- 
ject, are too characteristic to be lost Sight of. They run as follows: — 

“ Are we to keep these men sabmissive ? Qr di we tnmk we can give them know- 
ledge without awakening ambition 7 Qr do we mean to awaice ambiiion aud provide 
it with no ibgitimate vent 7 Who will answer any oneofthe^e qaestidns in the 
affirmative. 7 Yet one of them most be answered in the affirmative by every person 
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■"homainUinstiM weoogfct pemaneatlyto «xclode fh« people of lodU ftotn high 
olBce. I have no fears. The path of duty is plainly before ns, and it is a so the } ath 
of wisdom, of national prosperity, and of national honor.” 

The writer of a pamphlet entitled “ Ought Natives to be wel- 
comed as Volunteers ?” by '• Trust and Fear not,” observes with 
much truth : — 

“ Repress educated natives, distrust them, let them see that the policy of Tnd-a for 
the lodiins and of training them to administer their own country is a fiction, you 
w’eld them all into one solid phalanx, united by the common bond of despair and hatred 
towards Europeans. Can any po i y be raoie insensate than this ? Jhit open the door 
to thiir arabitibn, and you at once let in all the cmulat ons, Claris infcreetR, s^ctianal 
friction, which, if not ia themselves good, are at anv rate ^ neocwsaiy element in a 
iicalt'iy state of society and instead of a sohd. phalanx you have a crowd of asinrants 
competing wifcQ one another uudei conditions which the Government will piescriho, 
and m a race of which it will be the umpire and the d stnbutor of the pnz'^s.” 

The spirit of the age requires that Government should raise 
itself above associations of the official groove, and not unlike 
Lord Ripon, recognize the rapid changes that education and 
Western civilization have brought about among the Native com- 
munity. It behoves them to systematically encourage the as- 
pirations and spontaneous tendencies of the people to the best 
of their ability, as far as possible, and m ould the policy of ad- 
ministration after the spirit of the times. In a pamphlet written 
in 1884, Sir Aukland Colvin, now Licutenant-G overnor of the 
North Western Provinces, advocated a departure from Indian 
policy and methods of Government : — 

“ It seems indeed but a truism to affirm that the genius of our nation in India 
must ccnfoim itself to the requirements of piogrcssive days. The task of the present 
generation is unquestionably lar more difficult and far more aelicate than that which 
aw'aited their piedecessors. To bind is easy; to un'oope, inspire and encomago 
in the conduct of a new departure, requires an infinite skill- * The business of the 
last generation was to restrain; the problem which lies before that of toe present day 
is to guide.” 

The crisis is no doubt acute, and one that calls forth consum- 
mate skill to pass through ; nevertheless it can easily be overcome 
by making a prompt and liberal concession to legitimate aspi- 
rations. To neglect the same any longer would be a grievous 
mistake, and cannot but “ be characterized as culpable and ^dan- 
gerous blindness,” A tardy recognition of the present tircums- 
tances of the country may induce the educated clas'ses of the 
population to force their opportunity before it can yield to such 
a consummation. One of the greatest aims of the enlightened 
Natives is to take a larger share in the administration of the 
country by securing for themselves^ the higher and responsible 
posts in* both tbe^ Civil aud Military Departments of the* Govern- 
ment of India, Were the concession asked for, properly consi- 
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dered and responded to, not only would it tend to create a 
higher spirit of sympathy between the rulers and the ruled, but put 
the foundatioh of the British Empire in the East upon a more 
solid and permanent footing. The sympathy and good will of 
the people do much good in the Government of a coyntry. They 
are reckoned as better and more stable foundations of the State 
than tfie munitions'of the Khyber Pass, and of the Bplan Pass, or 
the batteries near the Sandheads. 

The Uncovenanted Service was intended to be recruited ex- 
clusively from among the bona-fide children of the soil. To that 
ffjct Sir Stafford Northcote, (afterwards the Earl of Iddcsleigh) 
while Secretary of State for India some 20 years ago, emphati- 
cally declared that the children of the soil has a preferential 
claim ” to all posts in the Uncovenanted Service. This declara- 
tion] has however become a dead letter. There arc just now a 
large number of high and respectable appointments that are 
almost held exclusively, as already stated, by foreign agents to 
the detriment of the interests of the Natives of India. The 
claims of the latter, notwithstanding their ability to discharge 
the^functions more efficiently, are ignored. Were they placed in 
those services, it will prove advantageous as much in point of 
efficiency/as on the grounds of economy. The emoluments of 
the posts might considerably be reduced, were Native Agency 
entrusted with the duties. A large portion of the Indian revenue 
is absorbed by the entertainment of foreign officials in the 
service. For instance, in the Foreign Department of the Bengal 
Government, out of 18 employes, two Natives of India draw 
Rupees 250 ohly each a month, while 16 Europeans draw a 
monthly salary of Rupees 7,850. In the Opium Department of 
the Bengal and North Western Provinces, taking out of consider- 
ation the three appointments of the Opium Agent held by the 
Covenanted Service, and the two principal Assistantships for 
Behar and Benares, held by professional experts, there are to be 
found 80 European gentlemen drawing an aggregate salary of 
Rupees ' 29,850 per mensem, or an annual salary of Rupees 
3,58,3CX), Without, a single Native functionary. Again, out of 
140 Engineers and Assistant-Engineers under the Government " 
of Bengal, there are u6 European- gentlemen with a total annual 
salary of Rupees 10,28,400, but only 24 Native agents, whose 
yearly salary amounts to Rupees 1,14,000. Similar analyses 
might be made in regard to other Departments.* But those al- 
readjr adduced are sufficient to prove that exf»enditure incurred 
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in the employment of foreigners in the superior grades of the 
Uncovenanted Service, runs higher than that entailed by the enter- 
tainment of pure Indians. We do not understand why many 
higher posts in the Ministerial Service such as Head-Clerkships, 
Siiperintendentships, mis-called Registrars — are, for the most part, 
filled in by incompetent Eurasians, born and bred in the country, 
who have generally no other duty than to arrange for the liveries 
of the peons, and look after stationery or office furnitures. Some- 
times, when they find leisure from the discharge of those sinecure 
functions, some of them arc said to kill time by drawing a horse, 
a ship, or an elephant, on some blotting paper, and hacking the 
table with their pen-knives. These sinecurists always entertain 
ill-feeling and hatred towards their fellow-native clerks. Hardly 
do they lose any opportunity of oppressing them, and carrying 
tales to the head European officials ' to discredit them in every 
possible shape. Their conduct interferes much with the working 
of the office. The sooner therefore they are replaced by native 
agents, the better for the country. Such a course will have the 
effect of not only securing economy but efficiency in the service, 
as well as fostering a spirit of good-will amongst the native 
clerks in general. A wider expansion of the system under which 
the Uncovenanted Service has begun to be recruited from the 
Indian labor market, cannot but materially tend to reduce public 
I expenditure to an appreciable extent It should here be noted 
that both the Education Commission and the Finance Committee 
have recommended the replacement of European Inspectors in 
the Education Department by Native Agents. 

We now turn our attention to the Covenanted Civil Service 
of India. It is a nice old service, having enrolled within its ranks 
gentlemen of whom England may be proud. It holds a position 
and trust, a power and responsibility “ beyond the range of 
ordinary mortals in work-day life.” The early history of this 
Service is not without interest. A number of “ fine old English 
gentlemen, all of the olden time,” actuated by commercial enter- 
prise and a hope of gain, formed themselves into a body of 
merchants to trade with the East Indies, They had no resting 
place nor an acre of land to claim in those territories., For the 
systematic conduct of their commerce, coast factories were 
established. The servants of the Company were sent out with 
authority and credentials to ipanage their business, subject^ to 
certain rules of discipline. Thus waSuXormed the nucleus of what 
subsequently became an influential corporation, and a most costly 
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establishment of the Government of Imiia. The scale of salaries 
originally allowed to them was insignificant. It was however 
compensated by the profits they realized from the private trade 
- they were allowed to carry on. At Madras, in the earliest part of the 
j8th century, there was a President with a salary o( £200 per 
annum, six Councillors at ;Ciooeach, six Senior Merchants at 
£4.0 each, two Junior Merchants at ;^30, five Factors with £iS 
each, and lO Writers at £s each per annum. Being the only 
Europeans (hen in India, they kept together on the score of 
economy. They dined also in one company, so that the 
younger servants might be under the control of their superiors,, 
and thus restrained from exces.scs. A band of music attended 
the President at Dinner, and trumpets were sounded to announce 
his arrival. The conquest of Bengal transformed these merchants* 
and tradesmen into administrators and diplomatists. By the 
Charter Act of 179-3, Company’s servants were pre>hibited fron> 
engaging in private trade. Their salaries however were consider- 
ably raised not only on consideration of their loss in private 
trade, but the sacrifice of their homes and the pains of exile. From 
that time, the service assumed a shape and aspect which it has- 
retained to the present day. Too high and liberal are the salaries 
of the Covenanted body, notwithstanding the extreme poverty of 
India. In no dependency of Continental Power, in no Colony 
of Great Britain herself, do the officers of the administration enjoy 
such princely salaries as arc allowed to the Covenanted Civil Servee 
of the Government of India. The Right Honorable John Bright 
M. P. in I859, 1st August, thus spoke in- the House of Commons 
©o the high pay.of these privileged servants of Government ; — 

** The noble (Lord Stanley) eaye there cannot be any great diminution in fhe 
expefiditure for the Ciril Service of India ; but 1 do not in the least agree wnh the 
Beoretary for India when he aays that the gentlemen o: the Civil Service in that 
•ountry are not overpaid. Every pne knows that they are overpaid ; except some 
very high salaried bishops of whom we have neard, no men are so* grossly overpaid 
aathe officials of the Civil hervice in India. The proof of this may be found every, 
where. Look bX the Island of Ceylon ; there the duties are as ainluons and the 
climatlas uafavmble as in India r 7 ^ the (li)vernttieDt does not pay its offcials 
there more 'than one-half or two-thirds of the salaries they are paid in India, There 
are in India ifself many hundreds of Earooeans, the offifeers of the Indian Army, all 
the Indian clergv, and missionaries ; there are also English merchants, carrying on 
their basiness at rates of profit not much exceeding the profits made in this country. 
But the Civil bervioaof the Indian Oovernment, Uke everything privileged and exclu- 
sive, is a pampered body ; and notwithstanding it has produced some few able 
men who have worthily done theil* dhty, IMo not think the Civil Service of India 
deserves thr loud praise we have sd'freqaenrlj heard awarded to it by speakers in 
this Honse.'*^ . • * 
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Such high and exorbitant salaries were fixed long ago under 
the then existing^ circumstances. Time has however come, when 
it is advisable to rejiice them to their proper limit. One of the 
greatest evils in the aTninistration of the country by English- 
men, is its high cost Often the expenditure of India is more 
than the revenue it yields. Hence there is deficit and deficit. 
The debt has been raise I duringthe twenty five years preceding 
1885-86, from 90.000.000.^ to 162.500.000.^, and including guaran- 
tees and indirect charges, it amounts to 242.250.000.fi. The In- 
terest on the Loans raised in England that fcxrms the main item of the 
Home charges, st^nd at a total of 17.000 ooo.^" sterling per annum. 
To this may be attributed the unfavorable exchange that so in- 
tolerably weighs on India. The country can hardly aflFord to 
maintain the cost of its elaborate railway system and irrigation 
projects, and pay an ever-increasing rate of interest on the ever- 
accumulating debt that it incurs on that account. The military 
expenditure of the country that amounts at present to about 
20.000.000.^^ enjoys the melanchsly distinction of being probably 
the highest except one in the world.” So that in every Depart- 
ment of the Government of India, there is a growing tendency 
of increased expenditure. To meet these charges, taxes have 
to be enforced. After the great mutiny of 1857, the Government 
of India is seduloulv engaged from time to time in devising and 
imposing taxes in various shapes to the great hardship and 
sufferings of the poor subjects at large. In a recent Calcutta 
Review it has been truly observed that ** wc have had in ten years 
six different Stamp Acts ; the second tinkering the first, the third 
repealing both, the fourth repealing half the third,* the fifth repeal- 
ing the other half, the sixth repealing the fourth*, and all these 
six ignoring the previous old one, which had clone duty for have 
a century” Seven times the assessed taxes have been recast, and 
fresh harassing serie.s of assc'^s units of Incomes have been en- 
forced. The municipal laws of the country afford innumerable 
opportunities for constant impositions. In bitter tears the subjects 
have asked for bread, luit for their relief the ruling anthorities have 
given them volumes and volumes of new laws. Very lately, 'the cost 
of Frontier Defences, and the high expenditure incurred oyving to the 
annexation of King Thebaw’s .Territories, Seca., have told miich 011 
the finances of the Country. Though every endeavor is being made 
to curb the charge's of the State, ^as evidenced by the appointment 
of the late Finance Committee in the last regime, practically 
little of nothing in the way of substantial reduction has as ynt 
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been effected. Great extravagance prevails in the Simla Exodus, 
although there hardly exists any necessity for the annual migration 
to the Indian Capua. Truly has therefore Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, in 
his “New India”, observed ; — 

What is needed is aomethingr more tborooffh, more radical in treatment than has 
as yet snggested itself to* the Government of Simla. It is not the abolition or redao- 
tion of a few ministerial officers, or the snbstitation of a cheaper and inferior 

r 

Btaiionery for that before in u^e, or even the general suspension of all Unnecessary 
public works, or the introduction of a few native gentlemen into Subordinate Judicial 
offices that had previously been held by the sons and nephews of members of the 
Civil Service — it is not by temporising arranrements of this sort that we cm meet 
the urgency of so great a crisis. We must be p^^•p•^^ed to face a complete change of 
policy — not only to practise cheese-paring in details, and to put down nepotism and 
jobbery in hfgb places, but to recognise our whole metnod of Govemmeot upon a 
new and cheaper basis. The cost of Biitish officers is too great ; their salaries are 
too high ; and the blessings of European civilization that they intro<luoe are Injuries 
beyond the means of the people* India can no more afford the privil^ees of being 
governed by foreigners, can no more pay for her gigantic system of railways, her 
palatial barracks and other public buildings, than English farmers can afiford to 
plough with race horses, or the Indian ryot with elephants. The only remedy is to 
replace European by native administration. It is incumbent on the Government, if 
it is really serions in its economical professipns to place the internal administration 
of the country more and more in the hands of natives." 

Mr. W. M. Torrens in his “Empire in Asia — how we came by 
it— a Book of Confessions,” pages 408 and 409, observes; — 

Lord Mayo says plainly, in his minutes and despatches, that the burthen of 
imperial taxation has increased, is increasing, and ought to be diminished. In 1856, 
the total expenditure amounted to £33,378,026, and that for 1870 was jf50,78'2,4l2 
or an increase of more than 17 millions sterling. M ‘an while whac is the condition 
of the masa of the people 7 By the confession of the latest authority, they are 
reduced to the lowest point at which exi8t»*nce can be maintained. Penury, with all 
its attendant privations when the season is good, and pinching want bordering on 
destitution when thp season is bad, are the only alternatives of the ryot’s lot. Even 
this is not the worst* When, owing to exceptional causes, the harvest fails, the 6ame 
dreadful consequences follow under system of so-called civilized rule as u^ed to 
happen in former times. Not live years ago, six hundred thousand persons perished 
of starvation within 300 mi es of the capital of A^glo India." 

Hence it is evident that the circumstances of India can hardly 
allow the admini.strativc luxuries of the Government to be carried 
on or continued any longer. People now-a-days, more especially 
in consequence of the increased cost of living, are at a wit’s end 
to maintain themselves and their dependants. To relieve the 
country from such a state of things, it will be judicious, we 
believe, to employ Native agency largely in the management of 
the affairs of the land. The British Indian Association in their 
letter to the Finance Committee rightly observed that “ a graduat- 
ed scale of pay constructed with due regard to the advanatages 
which SL native of India must possess in serving in*his own ipountry. 
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as also to the claims of Indian education, will be sufficient to 
enable Government to give wider scope for the utilization of 
Indian ’merit in the public service of this country.** 

Another aspect of the question should uot be lost sight of. By 
the reduction of high official salaries, the efficiency of the State 
service will greatly be secured. There will be a greater number 
of officials to meet the increased woric of Government. *Both on 
financial and political grounds, it will be judicious to distribute 
the present allotment, to the required extent, among as large a 
circle of persons as possible, and not to have it almost absorbed, 
as at present, by the unnecessarily high salaries given to the few. 
This preference for the few. to the detriment of the interests of 
the many, is to be found both in the Covenanted and Lincovenan- 
ted Services of India. The defect should at once be remedied. 

Not only on financial grounds, but on the score of their ability 
and intelligence. Natives should be admitted to the higher and 
responsible posts under the Government of India. That in point 
of intellectual activity they are not second to any nation on the 
surface of the globe, admits of no question. Their mind is as 
fertile as their land is of vegetation. Native intelligence. Native 
ability, and Native integrity, are not to be despised at. The great- 
est men, both in England and other countries, have recognized the 
qualifications to the fullest extent It is on that score chiefly that 
led the rulers of India to adopt a more liberal policy in regard to 
the admission of Natives to the Service of the State since the days 
of Lord William Bentinck, in spite c)f the antiquated ideas that 
prevailed on the subject some hundred years ago. The Bengalee 
intellect is acute. Natives are first -rate Account;ints. Sir George 
Campbell, in the Bengal Administration Report tor 1872-73 truly 
says, (though his assertion concerns the very interior parts of the 
country) that ‘'many a village lad can count and cypher with a rapi- 
dity and accuracy which would put to shame many a skilled 
European Accountant.” Several Departments of the Government 
service bear full testimony to the sati.sfactory manner in which the 
duties entrusted to them are discharged. Although^ there are 
Europen Agencies to supervise their work, a great and responsible 
portion of the business of the office is, for the most part, managed 
by Narive agents themselvcfs. Generally speaking, the superinten- 
dence of the foreign-head-functionaries in several Departments, 
to a great extent, is almost nominal. Natives are the •* main** 
springs of the whole machinery of Government, aItl\ough credit, 
as usual, is bofne by high officials. Without them, tl|e worje 
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of Government must come to a dead-lock. Mr. J. H. S. Cotton 
in his book aforesaid, justly observes ; — 

’* Py a process oF the grossest selF-adalation we persnade ourselves to believe that 
natives are only usefal as ministerial servants, out that the work of a distriot, if it is to 
‘ be done at a I, demands the supervision of an Ent^lish office^ The truth however, is 
that the natives, as of course thny must be, are the backbone of our administration. 
The burden and heat of the day a.e already borne bv native subordinates, and in the 
event (as occasioniilv must be the case) of an incomueient European being in charge 
of a district, the whole of the work is done by bis native deputies and oUrks, 

Here we must not be misunderstood. We have high respect for 
the abilities of officials belonging to the Covenanted Civil Service 
of India. Nevertheless, we should not mince matters. 

In point of judicial ability, the bona-fide children of the soil 
stand pre-eminent. They have worked with much credit and effici- 
ency in the administration of Justice. In the discharge of their 
public functions, they have exhibited moral qualities of a high 
order. Sir Henry Maine, in one of his addresses to the Calcutta 
University, “ bore eloqueut testimony to the unblemished character 
of the educated men who in different capacities administered 
Justice, and contrasted the improved moral tone of the present 
system with the corruption which at one time was the disgrace of 
the Indian Courts.” The superiority of Natives in administering 
Law and Justice to their own community, is beyond dispute. The 
appointments of Baboos Sumbhoo Nath Pundit. Dvvark Natli 
Mittcr, and Romesh Chunder Micter, to Judgeships in the Highest 
Court in India, fully vindicate the competency of the Indians to* 
exercise the most responsible judicial functions. There is abun- 
dant testimony to show their capacity for judicial work. 

Says Mr. H. Str.achey, who was once a Circuit-Judge - 

*■ An intelligent native is better qualified to pregide at a trial tnan we ean ever b«. 

A native of common capacity will, after a little experience, examine witnegses, and 
investigate the most intricate case, with more temper and perseverance, with more 
aoiiuy and more effect, than almost ary European. ” 

Mr G. J. Howard, Director of Public Instruction at Bombay, 
in a letter to the Government of that Presidency, written at so 
late a year as 1859, said 

*• The 4emeis fa^t approaching when lawyers trained in this country will be procure 
able in such numbers, and possessed of such professioral attainments and piactical 
experience as to. constitute a formidable body of rivals to the untrained Judges of 
the Civil Service.*’ < 

A writer in the Edinburgh Review No. 266, October 1869, page 
548, who was one of the Judges of the Calcutta High Court, per- 
tinently observes ; — • 

After ihft a^lenn promises we have* made to natives of India to employ them 
wherpvey srs fit ; after the oomplete socoess which has attefided the appoint* 
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mentfl of Paboo Sumbhoo Naih Pandit and Baboo Dwark Nath Mitter to Jud^<>* 
ahips in tho Hij^hest Court in India, we cannot lon(; overlook the strong and constantly 
incre:isin<i: clatms of natives to a large share injudicial olBces, and it seetns to ua 
equally clrar that under present circumstances the vOhole administration of Justicar 
]ii India must thus i‘y degrees ultimatnly pass into the hand of nativfs *’ 

Jn the Calcutta Review No. LIX. 1858, page 20, we find the 
following on the subject j— 

Members of the Bombay bar have stated that ‘ with a few distinguisl^d exreiw 
Tions, the deciHi«>i>s of the natives were in ovary respect superior to those <£ tne 
Iliirop^inis.’ Mr VV. Bird, formerly acting GoVe^i or General states in his eviden^a^ 
tne naiiv' Judges have great advantage over thi CoV'enanted Ser\ice, because the/ 
nndersiBiid the natives better, they are better able to jnage of the value of native 
testimony. * 

But the highest authority that we carl quote to prorve the truth 
of our assertion, is that of the late Lord Chancellor, the Earl of 
Selbornc, who, as reported in the Times of April loth 1883, spoker 
as follows from his place in Parliament; — 

my Lords, for some years I practised in Indian oases before the Judicial coTiimitt''eP 
of me Pii/y Councilf and during those years there were few cases of any imperial 
imuortance in which I wan not concerned. 1 had cotf^ide-aole onnortunitie^ of 
observing the manner in which, in civil cases, the native Judges did their duty, and I 
have no hesitation 111 saying^nna 1 know this was also the opinion of the Judges 
during that lime— that the judgments of the native Judges bore most Livorable com- 
parison, as :k general rule. With the judgments of the English Judges, I shou d be 
sorry to say anythirg in disparagement of English Judges, who, as n class, are most 
anxious carefully to discharge their duty ;• but i repeat that 1 have no hesitation iir 
saying that in eveiy instsiice, in respect of integnty. of learning, of knowledge, of 
tho sounduesB- and satisfactory chiracter of tne judgmcDrs ariived at, the nati\e 
judgments weie quite as goi d as tho^e (J English Judges.’ 

We can cite innumerable •authorities in support of the high 
ability of Natives in the administration of Law and Justice; but 
those already adduced are sufficient for our purpose. 

A Zillah or District Judge who is generally a Cov’epanfeed Civil Ser- 
vant is quite unprepared for the duedi charge of the duties entrusted 
to him. The following extract from the minute of Mr. L/ich, who was- 
formerly himself a Zillah Judge, and was one of the Judges of the Cal- 
cutta High Court, fully corroborates the accuracy of our statement; — • 

** Ad Assistant/’ (a member of the civil service who has just come out from Eng- 
land) ** remains at the Budder Station ef a district for a very short period. In the 
course of a year irom his joining it be is liable to- be sent to take change a f ub- 
division. For the next fifteen years of his career he is employed in the auiiea of a 
magistrate and collector. Wiibont any training in the particular djities of a civil 
judge, or any knoftltdgt of tht law hy which hit proBcodinyt are to ba guided^ a man 
after fifteen or more year’s service as. magistrate and collector, or both, is transferred 
to the bench, and expected to control ja Dumber of subordinate court?, the judges of 
which may have eommenoed and continued their judicial oaieer before be uatered the 
service/’ » 

That the enc>ployment of Natives largely in. the higher ranks 
of the Judicial 'l^cpartmcnt is necessary on the score of their 
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ability and a better and more efficient administrajion of Justice, 
we bayc no doubt. The functions of a Cm! Judge are onerous 
and responsible. To disch^r^e them properfj^^ requires hi^ skill, 
and great intellectual powers^ ' The province'»bf Law is very intri- 
cate, involving as it does questions and issues of much perplexity 
to pu/zle the mind of a Jurist. When Natives have competency to 
take upsuch duties, there exists no ground of their incompetency 
in discharging functions other than those of Judicial in Superior 
or higher grades of the public service. Our deliberate conviction is, 
that Natives of India just now are decidedly fit to hold higher 
appointments almost in every Department of the State where they 
might be placed. 

In the Report fronl the Select Committee of the . House of 
Lords, appointed to enquire into the operation of the Act III 
and IV,, William IV, Chapter 8$, for the better Government of 
Her Majesty’s Indian Territories, ordered to be printed on the 
29th of June 1852, will be found a considerable mass of evidence 
in connection with the question of the extent to which Native 
Agents may advantageously be employed in the service of the 
Indian Government. The subject was carefully considered by the 
committee that seems to have been assembled on fourteen different 
days, ranging between the 3rd of May and the 26th Jurte inclusive. 
The witnesses examined composed of several illustrious gentlemen. 

The evidence of Mr, T, C. Melvill who was the first witness 
examineji in both houses, chiefly on the subject of admission of 
Natives to the Covenanted Civil Service, was the foremost and 
most important ; we therefore give it below 

— are you aware of any instance in which a native has been appointed a 
writer in the service pf the East India Company t 

No such appointment has ever been made. 

664.— Do you think there would be any objection to a native receiving^ that high 

appointmeut F 

Yes, 1 thi')k there would ; and if the committee will allow me I will take this oppor- 
tunity of explaining the grounds of my objection, and showing the diatinction which 
now exists between the European and native servants of the Government. England 
must be regarded as holding India for the benefit of the people of that country, and 
oar fi rat and chief duty is to provide them a good Government : all our systems of 
administrawon should be framed with a view to the advancement of the happines 
and pro 9 perity-of the natives of India ; if the natives were competent from their 
moral qualitiesf and from education, to fill offices under the Government, their exclu- 
sion would be a practical wrong ; first, becanse the natives of a country have the first 
claim, when qualified, to share in the administration qf its affairs ; and secondly, 
because native ageney must always be more economical to the State than foreign 
agency. 1 have already stated to the Committee, that up to a comparatively late 
period, it wt^ ooosidered unsafe to employ the natives in any offloes of triu^ oiriog 
to a seaous defect of moral character. The removalj in pact ot least, of that pro- 
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jadiee, combined with the impo$8i1;^||j^ of providing a. aujSdhht amount of European 
agency, led to the .arrangemeate (sdRenced la 1B27« an&fiape largely extended, for* 
committing magisterial and judicU^wnctioos to nativefl.; and now, aa I have before 
said, the principle m progress, tbrt^hout the civil ad^^tiistration of India, is nat%x^ 
agency and Barbptan suptrifigwn""and control ; thia p'rfaciple is maintained by the 
discinc^^ion between the Oovenanteil and the Uncoven anted services ; and the time 
has clearly not yet arrived for breaking down this partition, Which would be tho 
immediate effect of putting natives into the Covenanted Service ; the salutary defers 
ence now paid to Europeans would thereby be weairtned, if not annihilated. In the 
case of the Army, the principle which I have mentioned is maintained in the distinct 
classification of European and native officers , the admission of natives as cadets 
would destroy the distinction, and ultimately, it.volve the placing of regiments under 
the commanl of natives— a result foi which we are certainly not yet prepared ; tho 
question seems to me to be one only of time , any attempt unduly to accelerate it, 
might be prejudicial to the natives themselves, and injurious to the Government. The 
^encouragement now given to tho employmeut of natives in situations of trust, affords, 

1 think, ample evidence, that there is no disposition to exclusiveness, farther than 
what IS necessary for the public good. 

** 4 ^«**«« 

568.— Although you do not think tho natives are now so qualiBed, you Still th*nk 
that the time may come when they will be qualified to act, without any detriment to 
the interests of British India, as Covenanted servants of the company m any grade ? 

1 do ; 1 think the question is only one of time ** 

We cannot resibt the temptation of quoting also the evidence of 
Mr Mill on the question, which is not less interesting, and throws 
a flood of light on the same ; — 

“311 J — Is not a native rendered eligible forany appointment under the last Charter Act ? 
The last Charter Act took away all legal disabilities , but there is a practical 
elusion, and so there must be, until the natives are much improved in character. 

3112 — But legally, a native of India is cligiDlc for any appointment ^ 

> He is. 

3113. — He IS not excluded because he la a native of India, but he is excluded be« 
Aifse he has not passed through Hailey bury ? • 

Tdat would exclude him from the Covenanted Civil Service. * 

♦ ♦♦*♦**• 

311(5— If the natives of India were to occupy a very large portion of the higher 
civil and miiitiry appointments of the country, do you suppose that we should 
continue to maintain the deptn lento of India upon this country ? 

If the natives were allowed to wield the military force of India, 1 it would 

be impossible to maiotain British ascendency there , but I think it wOuld be perfect- 
ly possible to open to them a very largo share of the Civil Govarnment without its 
javing any such effect. 

3117 — Without having any Buropeau supervision f 

I do not think you could make a native Governor-General, but 1 think lyktivea * 
might in time be appointed to many of the administrative offices. 

3118 Do you think they might be Members of Council t 

Not, t should think, at present ; but in proportion as the natives become trust* 
orthy and qualified for high office, it seems to me not only allowable, bat a duty to 
^ point them to it. » 

3119.— Do you\hink, tjiat in thoao tiircamstances the dependence Of India upon 
thu country eoold be meiatained 7 . » 
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I think it might, hy jadicious management, Dl^ made to oontinne till the time 
'orrives, when the natives shall be qualified to carry on the same system of Govern- 
ment without our assistance.” 

Both Mr. j 5 r*Melvill and Mr. J. S. Mill agreed in the ap- 
pointment of Ibhc natives of this country to high offices in the 
Civil Department, and in giving them a larger share in the general 
administration of the country. Mr. Mill even went to the length 
of saying that when they shall have reached a height of qualifi- 
cation for Self-Government, which would render their exclusive 
administration of the Empire advantageous to the general happi- 
ness of the people, it will be their (Englishmen’s) duty to leave 
them to govern themselves without their “ assistance.” Of course 
what he stated will no doubt be an accomplished fact hereafter. 
But the general purport of the evidence of Mr. Mill tends to show 
that the period did not arrive to employ natives in all situations, 
though they were being gradually put in positions of trust and 
responsibility as far as it was possible to do so under the then 
existing circumstances of India. The question therefore was only 
one of Ume, About thirty five years have elapsed since the com- 
mittee referred to above, was held. At present there is a vast 
change in the condition of the country. Natives are not now 
what they had been In the days when Mr. Melvill and Mr. Mill 
tendered their evidence. We do not say that the time has fully 
arrived to at once appoint indigenous agency to all higher posts 
in the State Service. Our contention is, that the door for the 
Natives in entering largely in the higher grades of the general 
service should with equity be more liberally opened to them, that 
they might find no difficulty in attaining their desired object 

Section 87 of the Act 3 and 4 William IV, C. 85, runs as 
follows 

** That no native of the said Territories (ITis Majesty’s Indian Territories) nor any 
nataral-born snbject of His Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only of his 
religion, place of birth, descent, color, or any cf tnem, bo disabled from holding 
any place, office or employment under the said Government.” 

The above was enacted under the Charter Act of 1833. A 
Native of India was therefore legally eligible for any appointment, 
except in the Covenanted Civil Service from which he was ex- 
cluded because he did not pass through Haileybury. The 
Charter Act of 1853 however opened the door to the privileged 
service by general competition. No doubt it is a most liberal ^ 
measure, one on which there » could hardly be any complaint By" 
the* system in force, the' best men are selected without grudge ta 
any party. It knows no distinction^ except that of approved 
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merit, and is freed from all taints of jobbery, favoritism, and in- 
justice. No ticibscs of Her Majesty’s subjects in any part of the 
British Empire are excluded fjom the competition. The system 
posscc)Scs many advantages, tending as it does to produce a high 
standard of excellence in the pampered service. But the question 
is, how many Natives of India, since the competitive system has 
come into force, did go to England to compete for the service, and 
how many have been returned as successful candidates ? The 
number wc believe stands so infinitesimal that it can be counted on 
a finger’s end. What is the cause of the Native candidates being 
so very small in such a prize or high competition ? The answer 
is obvious. *The examination is open to all the subjects of the 
Queen, British Indian and Colonial, though in the case of the 
Natives of this country, the entrance to the coveted service has 
been practically barred by the present low limit of age, and by 
London being made the locale of the examination. Natives of 
India, circumstanced as they arc, feel great hardship to undergo 
the high expense they have to run in competing for the service. 
Not only so, the prescribed low limit of age prevents them from 
going out of their country so early for the purpose. These form 
no small drawbacks for the people to appear at the Examination. 
Hence they grudge much for the obstacles placed before them in 
their competing for a service which, under the advanced state of 
the country, they do not unreasonabfy claim. Fully wc do endorse 
the following appropriate and eloquent remarks on the subject by 
the late Baboo Ram Gopal Ghose, in the monster-meeting held in 
the Town Hall on the 29th July 1853 • 

“Now he (Baooo Ram Gopal Gliose) argued whether reasonably or not let the 
public of India and of Kngland judge, that the system which proposed to educate 
the inhabitants of this country in as high a degree as they could bo educated, and 
at the same time to stop the door of exclusion in their faces, from the higher prizes 
of thi' public service, was an anomaly in uself, and a cruelty to them. (Hear Hear.) 
It was to impait a propelling impetus to the mind of a nation, and then raise an 
aiamantiue wall to stay its progiess: it was to coramunicato an upward spring to 
the energies of a people, and then hold over them a ponderous weight, a mountain to 
crush them down. (Cheeps). Such a system was absurd and inconsistent in the 
extreme. It would be tantalising the educated youths of this country — it wquM be* 
trifling with the hopes and aspirations of a nation. Better far to declare openly that 
India should be governed, not for the oenedt of the governed, but for the sole 
advantage of the governors. Better to do away at once with the freedom of the 
Press, and at one fell swoop abolish all vestiges of any political rights and privileges, 
prohibit all public meetings, and proclaim through the length and breadth of the 
land, that the hand that wrote a petition bo lopped od on the block. But God oe 
thanked that such a oourse of conduct was utterly impossible in the present ^ay* 
and undsr the OgVerament under which the natives had the foitnae to live.'* 
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The above fully illustrates the position of the Natives in com- 
peting for the Civil Service. Great difficulty do they experience 
in the matter. It is therefore indispensably necessary that all 
obstacles in the way of their entering in the class of Covenanted 
Servants should be removed. Arrangements ought to be made to 
hold the Examination in India also, and candidates of this country 
should be tried by the same test as that applied to English candi- 
dates in England. As recommended by the Public Service Com- 
mission, the limit of age should be raised to 23 as the lowest 
When people are disabled from holding inferior or ministerial 
appointments after the age of twenty-five, it is difficult to deter- 
mine why there should be a different or more restricted ruling on 
the subject in regard to the Covenanted Civil Service, unless the 
object be, as it seems, to simply oust the Natives from that service. 
Men at too unripe an age must in no wise be allowed to adminis- 
ter or hold the affairs of the country. The result of the proposed 
arrange rrt on ts will be highly beneficial to the Government, and the 
poor aibjccts of Her Majesty’s Government in India. It will 
<ond to the gradual enlistment of Native Agency in the 
ranks of the Cml Department, and the removal of all 
complaints now made on the subject Natives of this country 
must no longer be thrust aside from entering the pale of the 
privileged body of public servants, nor deprived of rights to which, 
on the score of their ability and education, they are not unjustly 
entitled. 

We are no doubt aware of the advantages of the Natives of 
India being called on at London to compete for the Civil Service. 
But they fall short, wc believe, of the many obstacles that inter- 
vene in the way. If successful English candidates who have 
generally little or no practical knowledge of India, can take up 
its administrative functions although they never visited or staid 
in the country before, there is no ground why the children of the 
soil thoroughly educated in their own Universities, should not be 
copipetenfcto manage the affairs of their own land without visiting 
.England. Baboos Ram Gopal Ghose, Kristo Das Pal, Hurrish 
Chunder Mookerjee, Dwark Nath Mitter, Sumbhoo Nath Pundit, 
&c, had never seen England.’ And yet they were men of high 
abilities and sound knowledge, and were held in great estimation as 
much by the Government as by the people at large. 

As in the Covenanted^ Service, candidates are selected by open 
icompetition, the selection of men for the* Uncovenanted Service 
needs likewise be restricted to the same course* The system of 
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Clerkship Examination in the Upper and Lower Divisions of "the 
Ministerial Service that has been introduced since few years ago, is 
one of much benefit to the service, as well as to the people. But we 
fail to understand why it is confined only to few Secietariat and 
other public offices, instead of being extended to all Departments 
of the public service. The anomaly requires to be removed by the 
enforcement of a general system of Competitive Examination in 
all branches of Government service without distinction 

It is said that Natives arc naturally wanting in spirit, activity, 
perseverance, and zeal — qualities absolutely necessary for the pro- 
per discharge of functions in the higher ranks of the Government 
service* The statement is not wholly true. More to the domina- 
tion of a foreign yoke for centuries and centuries than to their 
innate habits, their little inertness or inactivity may he attributed. 
It thrashed out all political life from them, although it is being 
again resuscitated by the influence of English education and 
Western ideas. Having been deprived of all opportunities to 
enjoy a fair share in the administration of their country, and a fair 
field for the free exercise of their natural gifts, they are forced to 
remain in a state of inactivity. The great illustrious statesman, 
Mr. John Steuart Mill, says ; — 

** What a Native of the country of a\erage practical ability knowg an it were by 
instinct, they (the foreign niieis) have to learn slowly andalttr all imperfectly by 
study and experience.’* ^ 

India has no lack of able statesmen and skilled administrators 
among her peoples. All that is wanted is the provision of scope 
for the exercise oi ability in the British Piovinccs to make this 
as clearly discernible of British India as it is *of the Native 
States. 

There are disadvantages resulting from the internal administra- 
tion of India by British officials other than those already men- 
tioned. Unacquainted are they generally with tlie language, 
manners, laws, and customs of the country. When very young, i c. 
at a very unripe age, they arc allowed to hold magistoiial 
powers higher than those conceded to the same officials under any 
civilized administration. They are obliged to take leave qji fiirli^ugh 
lor the renovation of their health. By interests and associations 
at home their minds are wholly distracted, and consequently the 
work in hand suffers interruption. Little insight do they get into 
the character and conduct of the people. 

Major Chesney in his “ Indian Polity ” lays down what is gene 
rally considered to be the true doctrine, namely, that wheti ah 
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appointment can be equally well filled by a Native and by a 
European (jovernment is under the moral obligation to select the 
fonner. Fur the interests of the State and those of the Indian 
hubjcLis, it certainly behoves the authorities to act coufarmably to 
the above just and considerate policy. 

lw\.en in the regime of the Mosulmans in India, wc find that 
Alrbar, the gicatcst Mahotriedan Sovereign of Hindoo.-tan. whose 
nt)ble example and policy of administration .are always held up in 
high estimation for the conduct of all civilized Governments in 
tiio wc^rld, not rjnly placed Hindoos in charge of the responsible 
and onerous functions of his Empire, but even admitted them to 
ihc command of his armies. A vviitcr in the Calcutta Revviw No. 
LXXXVIII, Fcbtuaiy 1867, page 385, says 

• Wc carxi.ot doabt that one g^c»t reason which prompted AIcbar to confer the 
higli cffjc(8 cf Statt* upon hindoos was oa account of the greater ability, tne 
8triv‘iv’ integiU), tbat tuc,y displayed.” . 

We hope the Uritish rulers of India, not unlike Akbar, should 
allow the Natives of the country to hold higher offices largely in 
the Civil and Military Departments of the public service. The 
privilege of putting them however in charge of armies, is a 
question loo difficult and delicate to dcal^with under the existing 
circumstancc‘> of the country. 

The above facts and circumstance^ rf the case as stated, afford 
irresi^^tible arguments in fav )r of ihe bestowal of superior and 
higher posts under the Government of India, largely on the bona- 
/IJc .Vaiii'cs of the land, in preference to foreign officials. Time 
has fully arrivcJ wlien a new line of policy in regard to this im- 
portant qiJestion should be foithwith adopted, in defiance of all 
prejudicial and bureaucratic influtnccc on the subject, and the un- 
frninded clamors of the Anglo-Indian community against the 
children of the soil in matters calculated to improve their pre- 
sent position. The policy of monopoly and cxlusiveness for the 
most part, still followed in the present .system of administration in 
India, needs at once be put down for the gpod of the country. We 
most respectfully crave that His Excellency the Most Hon^ble the 
Marquij-^)dLans(iowne, the present Viceroy and Governor General 
of India, would graciously be pleased to give the matter his best 
consideration, and act as he has already expressed, according to 
the spirit or tendencies of the present day* 


ASIATICU9. 



TME CA VALRY HORSES A T GRA VBLLOTTE 

'(From the German of Karl Gkrok.) 

Not A cloud in the 9ky, burning hot was the day» 
Ficrcel-ycontested bloody the fray ; 

But the fever-cxcitej brows to rehv 
A coolness came dowu with the shadows of eve. 

From the skirt of the for^^st down there in the vale. 

The ‘recall' of is bt^rnc on the gale, 

Thrice sends the signal its summon so dear, 

J5y twos and by thr^^es the dragons re appear ; 

In troops and in band®, all glory and stern, 

Silent and weaiy the riders return. 

But all come not back, for on yonder red plain, 

The wounded are grc'aning mid heaf)s of the slain* 

This moining at mnstcr how gay vva'^ their mein, 

Now gash’d and di&figtaed their corpees are seen I 
--Bewilder’d and madden’d to left and to right, 

The rideilcss steeds tush past in affiight, 

As appears iu the sky the cv'cning’s bright star, 

Again the shrill bugle rings out fiom afar. 

O, sec that black charger, its noslrills all v idc, 

With ears pointed fotwaid, it neighs in it ^ 

O, look on its right at the gallant daik bay ! 

On its left tho* sore wounded^ the gicy ! 

They form in fair line as hcatihaig they lace? 

Each charger, tho masterless, kitows own plate. 

They hear the ‘recall' and madly they spurn 
The heath with their hoofs, and in ordci rettirn. 

— And riderless steeds three hundred and more, 

Were counted at eve when the battle was o'er, 

—Over three^hnndred men valiaint and keen, 

Lay stjff on the field where the combat had been. 

How fierce was tlie fight, and how heavy the 

For fully a fourth of the troopers was lost ^ - 

In that host not a craven, — the horses there, too, , 

Tho’ riderless, still to their standard were true I 
So, in future, when one aljout Gravelolte reads, 

.Let him thinks of the Guards and of also their steeds 1 

' O, C Dutt, 
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ET.CONSIDERA TION, 

* 1 

When an enthusiastic and honest man, full of great schemes 
for the world's improvement, finds his path impeded and his mo- 
tives qu( stioncd by many that he believes would benefit by his 
refonns he should sit denvn to think. He will be pretty swre if he 
docs to ieco;Tn,7e faults either in his facts or in his methods He 
will at dll events do well to submit everything to a thorough intro- 
spection lest the vexation begotten of interference and opposition 
ny of itself picvcnt his doing his critics justice, or a too open cx- 
" rc'ision turn good humoured criticism and merely passive opposi- 
t jii into bitter and determined enmity. His object which is to 
unite would at once be defeated. 

I would venture to apply this example to the National Congress 
which it the moment discussing its fourth assembly will do 
v\(ll to reconsider its position Otherwise the very best among 
U» friends .ind promoters, men without a single object but the good 
ot India, ma) find it imposible to separate what is good from what 
is iiripcrfo''t m the characte and aims of the Congress, and may 
abandon it altogether 

IdonotfhinL the Congress need seek excuses for suggesting 
teform Rf^fortn commends itself to every mind. Improvement 
is po^pdhle to every country at every time. Its suggestion is never 
cUiogatory to a rf)untiy or to a Government. The world is always 
changing and human institutions, mdustrial social and political must 
chaiig ' widi the times. It is true that men are apt to dislike change 
but that IS oiving to a wue prescience, which seems almost a principle 
of our natuic. called conservatism, andj^which prefers evils it knows 
of to those it can^aot foresee; and to the fact that change is not 
alvvaj??* reform. Reform, except in very exceptional and 
deplorable cases, is from the beginning a change for the better, and 
that, radicals and conservatives alike are seeking for. It is only 
change of this natnre that the Congress should suggest. 

It would not be unnatural to ask why it should be necessary In 
.India for people to discuss political reform outside the circle of 
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thft ifcstabUshed government F<>r such discussions have frcquentljr 
led elsewhere to unfortunate resulu, which no one wishes to see 
repeated in India. It is for this leason. In English-speaking 
countiies governments encourage the idea that they are the servants 
of the people, and though in India this is not so, still the Govern* 
ment of India has, in some measure, caught the habit of waiting fbV 
an expression of the popular view before acting>-<S<r"l!U!eli so*^[hat 
It is an increasing fashion to assume that what the people want they 
Will ask for, and what they do not ask for, they do not want : and no 
one can find fault with this assumption, for it secures at least that no 
changes shall be intioduced that people do not undci stand 

India no ck)ubt is the one pojtion of the British Empire wherchi 
Governmenc still runs ahead of public opinion in saiuury lefoim ; 
but the people aie slowly catching the Government up ai« i hefi re 
very* long, as education piogiesses, they are likly to be its i' 
ted advisors* 

This id a general reason for discussing reform. But thcic is a 
particular reason as well. The Indian Government, though cvc- 
cutively absolute, i;> not a free Legislature. U cannot do wha! it 
likes. On the contrary, it is governed by the India Oflice, v/hich 
in its turn is despotically though capiiciously controlled by party 
majoiities in the House of Commons, and influenred by strong 
city interests The Indian Goveinm nt without an alteration of 
the constitution could not carry out « reform, however 'teccs-aiy it 
might consider that reform, if owing to insuftificnt knowledge in 
the House of Coiamons or to uvciwhelining FInglish commercial 
or financial opposition, it could n»)t carry with it the Secretary of 
Slate for India. 1 may have to return to this point again. I 
mention it as a comaioa justiucatioo for the discussion m India of 
reforms m a popular way* The Indian Government, executively 
among the strongest in the world, is legislatively tied hand^and foot 
a prisoner to the Secretary of Stale and to the changing and at bi- 
tary powers and influences behind the India Office. It is from 
England tliat difficulties will come, not from the Indian Govern- 
ment And well judged Indian opinion will strengthen the 
hands, not weaken them. 

In order to consider reform fairly, it is first no doubt neceSsary ta 
have in India a well informed public opinion* 

The confusion of idea^ existing in ihe British House of 
Commons and in England generally about Indian affairs i$ d<plor-< 
able enough, but It really is quite as bad in India where the igpor 
mneeand iodifferonce ordinarily displayed upon matters 
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* ing the peasantry arc most unfortunate. To instance the normal 
state of opinion upon current mattersj^ on both sides Mr. Samuel 
Smith, a traveller in India, rises in his place in the House 
of Commons and declares on thfe authority of Indian opinion, that 
the worst that can be said of the people's condition is a fact. Sir 
Richard Temple, an Indian civilian of 30 years* standing, an Ex.- 
Llcutenprjt-Gi/\re^ngr and Famine Commissioner, than whom no 
ono ought to know more of India, Cvontradicts him flatly. Some 
say that India is financially the soundest empire in the world. 
Others, on the other hand, maintain that in order to believe this, 
assets have to be valued highly that arc without value at all. Here 
in India the President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce con- 
tradicts the President of the National Congress, The independent 
English papers contradict the native journals and each other. 
The official press sneers at both. Allowing for the possibility of 
these opposite testimonies applying to different times and places 
there is clearly a divergence of opinion reconcileable only on the 
supposition that the facts are positively known to neither side 
profKrjly. 

It is of course the educated class. « who iy t*'t farts 

antecedent to reform ; and sc make rd'^nn \nd Miey uiusc 

be facts, — facts such as would be accepted in a court of law, 
names, times, places, all com]>letc and in order, and open to veri* 
fication. They must not be beliefs, not opinions. In such a 
matter beliefs and opinions may lake one to the shut door of the 
home of Indian economic knowledge, but not inside, and it is there 
only that law should originate 

The Congress should set itself to provide facts. It is the great 
service it can do the country to .supply them. England will never 
listen to its suggestions without them. England on the contrary 
will quote the present opposing witnesses and plead for rehearing 
after rehearing and pul off the soundest reforms on the mere 
ground of insufficient and conflicting evidence. 

The first requibite for the organization of public opinion is there- 
fojr^ 'Special arrangements for the collection of popular facts, and 
the next » special literature for their record The Indian daily 
pros? does not yet fulfil this function though some of the best of 
the English papers are beginning to give place to disquisitions on 
the everyday life of the pcopli^ in their daily issues. Nor is there 
amy' monthly or other periodic literature devoted to describing 
neither in narrative or romance from eye witness the condition of 
ibe jasople, their hopes and fears, their joys and fheir sorrows* 







This want the Congress h4& not supphVd^ thongh ft could do sa^ 
On the contrary its Secretary has en^tovonred to fofst on the 
people by means of adroit polemical Ivtcuature, views regarding 
the British Government of which, they a/ Umocent That Id to 
say instead of endeavonring patiently to t true ft ba& 

hastily disseminated erroneous opinions, / 

In considering the organization of opinion, .. M J } p\. Ind ian 
have to be taken acconnt of. They have wUded into Sk 

whole for political purposes. Their aspirations Inv- to be satistledi 
their religions conciliated, and thou* traditionary P composed. 

But this is not all, when this has been don ^ ‘ .-oia is com- 
bined on one mcMssnrc ol reform that div:eV> 't not 

at ali, there is the British Nation to be convinced. 1' / h (ho sh 
Nation ia the final court of appeal, and is the inituti .i ^ s,n 
Goveinmenl. It cannot be ignored, and it and it> p*«rh^M it 
must be co?isidcred beforehand, in all projects for the refc^ao of 
Indian institutions. 

Judging of England by the medium only of and procla- 

matioob fiom the i fuonc, her intentions towards Indivi are loving 
and ju^t and unmi.xed with reservations of selfrinterest or sclf- 
aggrandizement. And allowing fur the imperfections of our com- 
mon nature this is no doubt a true description. Certa»n1y, if the 
Bnti*-!! Government of India ended suddenly now, hi-><A would 
say that its intentions had this character, and that tlu^ l‘ ’ been 
wortlnl/ fulfilled. Purity of adiomi^tratu*!), cducath'O, »’ . t , in- 

ternal order, famine relief and imptiial cunst»'uctio ; ai •! Pt ‘ n»-e, 
afford a biilliant recoid of lh», p‘iu)d now drawing to a ' It 

is only if that sjilcndid ii^t of s^-l\iccs to be continiild i the 
future into national [irospcrity and imperial peace, that i r ^ r»nd 
has now to be asked to reconsider her position with re .i ^ » l to 
India in ccitain matters, 

England is slow to believe that rnistakc.s have been or 

that mistakes can ha\e beenmicle. That is natnrah 1 i.e >’cfy 
suggestion that alt is not right is met by a stc'rm of pattio'^c dis- 
ftpproval ; as when Profes.sor Freeman was wrongly lic% M* to 
have said that England's real sentiments were-- ^ — 

But if what is being said is true, and is supportable ^ 'Cls, 
very serious mistakes have been made ; and it is now the of 
India to shew England that she must rest satisfied wUh ^tivfes ^ 
only, with the mere repetition of li^r very nuble watchword^f 
/ndia for the 'Iudians,*hyLt that her efforts to g^ve it practicyai eWet, 
must be more^ decided and consistent with her ^protostetions. ^ 
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•looks as though during the next few }%ars, and before reform will 
pos^’ble, the ideas of England in respect to the condition and 
and noc'U of India in practical itetaila must be remodelled ; new 
soiitces of inroiination opened up ; and new advises enlisted. Or 
cjrogress may cease. And here there is a difficulty at llic outset. 

regarding the organization of opinion in England for the 
betc^f ga^rryiuyU of India it may fairly be said that a worse 
arrangement cannot^ be conceived than the present one, in which 
the destinies of this great empire arc left dependent on accidental 
party majorities in the overworked and bewildered Common's 
House of Great Britain and Ireland ; w'here those destinies are not 
even sensibly discussed* ^ 

Yet bad as things arc the Congress is sUU furthei’ complicating 
them by a so-callcd Political Agency of no recogi''iged cliaractcr 
whatever and vvluch connects itself with the wTong party. 

When asked to consider an appeal for a great measure of Indian 
Reform, England will be swayed by two main arguments. They 
arc the aigumcnt from interest, which I may call the Commercial 
argum< 111, and the argument from pride, Ihc Imperial argument. 
Eventually perhaps England's interests and Eugiand’s pride may 
go hand in hand to wauls the consolidation of her Asiatic empire. 
J 3 ut at present the argument from interst predominates : and is 
complacently inferred lo^ he the main spring of all good and bene- 
ficent legislation in India. This is the effect of the lax attention 
given lately tu Indian alfairs in EngUnd. Thought and .study are 
rcquHcd to remedy the evil. 

To this end it is the imperial argument that must be encouraged 
in people’s minds. Once convince England that its commercial 
system (Jor vntance) may not be the gt^d-send to India that it js 
believed to be, and ihat by insisting on it ICngland fails to reach 
the high ideal of her procldinations, and t.o fulfil her trust ; once du 
that, and England will quickly res])ond to India’s wishes ; for no 
nation as Lord ‘Beaconsficld said in a memoxabje speech is at 
« bottom more instinctively Imperial than the English^ country 
more ij^^idiiy upsets mere money interests than does England. 

she fii)d^ tlicm impeding progress. AH her history pioipt? to, 
this, 4nd it is a faQt for India to cherish. 

But for such entei prises upon English Public opinion only 
the Government oJT India is fitted. The political agency is un^ 
is allying itSeJf with the Cwimercial party. 

Xhe machinery that has to b^ set in motion in ord^ to obtain 
-VnrfoiJft is seen to be very complicated* Education ha6 la 
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public opinion in India.* It has to combine afl the Indism 
native and domiciled and naturalised on one prominent 
of reform* and then it has to* carry with it the Governniei^ of 
India. It has to persuade England through her Imperial Instincts 
that what it asks for is right and proper* and that tp rcftise h will 
be disastrous. It has to convince England of that Ei^l^ind 
has then to give effect to her a.ssent through the Parlianfent and 
the India Office. In everyone of these "Stages the facts will be 
sifted. They may be misrepresented: and certainly they will be 
opposed. India's wishes will be constantly sent back to the pre- 
vious stage for more information. A false step anywhere may put 
the vvl^:)le process back a generation : and then it may be too late. 

And the very first stage has not yet been reached satisfactorily. 
For, though the main tact:? of the condition of India are pretty well 
understood by a fov, they < annnot be said to be generally kntuvn, 
and without .substantiated facts* there can be no effective pubhc 
opinion. Public opinion acting in ignorance of facts breeds law 
lessncss and vu^icnce . and the facts arc t^Crtainly not available in 
in a form to convtncv. England. 

Nor has any mea^^re of reform that will combine India as yet 
been discovered. 

0*1 what grounds we may inquire arc bai>eu Ind»u s r hinr i fur 
Reform ? 

A reply to this question exm be found lu ih'* Natve Piess 
and in the proceedings of the National I: is tliat 

her grounds for demanding relonn are many, but primarily that 
her people, and especially her peasantry, arc nta^eiably and dcs^ 
perateiy poor That is the general complaint. In detail wc learn 
that nine-tenths of tli<- people arc agriculturists, and that the pro- 
portion is growing by the destruction of industries. That the 
agntulturi.sts wno live on the poorer soils, the area of which is 
constantly becoming a more formidable portion of the whole, have 
but one safe-guard against chronic famine and that is chrome deld. 
That the better-off fanners are equally in ilebt That tive av-i&ragc 
earnings per head of the whole population is a sum in tne 

y^ar, fiom which Rs. 3 arc taken in taxation. That tlfcre are no 
savings. That the great majority of the cultivators being never out 
of debt, even the pittance mentioned is not their own. It belongs to 
the money-lender, who has made advances in kind to the culttvat^i 
as the latter l>as required them. The poorer cultivator's earj/ngs art 
therefore the m6,ney-Iender*s income, wd not his own. He no 
qredit bakinso, and his credit depends on the prosp^tive^ 
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^hat lastly there is the ever-present® danger of drought: in 
which event, if as is often the case, there is no likelihood of a crop» 
the cultivator is sold up and starves c and all this, it is asserted, is 
the effect not of natural conditions,, they cap be and have been 
cKevvhere overcame, but of mistaken ^s^onomic laws* 

A painful picture is here presented to us. The picture of a 
people so near tq the dust from which they sprang that a single 
season’s drouj^ht will return them thereto. Of a Government igno- 
rant of its powers to give value to the life of its subjects. 

If it is a true picture, a case for reform has been made out But 
it has to be proved true, or disproved and our minds set at rest 
The gist of the complaint I have just recapitulated li^s as it 
seems to me in the smallness of the peoples’ average earning. It 
is comprised in the fact (if it be a fact) that Itidia’s population 
of over 2oa millions, earns for its own subsistence only about 12a 
rupees for a family of five persons in the year. That is Rf? 10 a 
month for the business, the pleasure, and subsistence of a father, 
mother and three children, aud if the aveiagc is this low figure, the 
minimum will be still less, aud it becomes then no longer .surpris- 
ing if over large areas there are populations destitute of capital or 
savings, in debt and chronic distress, living from hand to mouth, 
jfcepcndont on the yearly rains for life and death, 
r The kernel of iudian reform must, one would think, He. here. 
Not in restricting taxation and the expenditure of the State, though 
that matter should not be lost sight of : bnt in the use of law to 
strengthen the wrotcheciV weak earning power of the peasantry. 

Sir Evelyn Baring has given his name to the belief that the aver- 
age earnings of the British Indian peoples arc Rs. 27 a head, a 
year. The average earhings of the Turkish people, the worst off 
in Europe, are from £4 to £5 The people of England earn eight 
times that sum on the average. 

The Congress then insist on the dangers that must ensue from 
so unnatural a state of affairs. It can dwell on the normal dangers 
arising from an indebted and depresj^cd peasantry : and give pro- 
minence ^to^e further danger to be apprehended from such a 
peasantry^ ^mbjtion when awakened and educated by European 
ideas, and, stimulated by European literature and exampfe,^ It 
may pass on further to empb^aize the loss to the people and to the 
State by insufficient employment, and the ever present likelihood 
of a to^loss of employment by a^failure of the annual mins^ 

If the Congress represents this, it. will have done^ts duty and np 
the occasion arise and it does not do tbii$>4t will be tlwow^ 
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ing away the enligbtennfcnt and powers for gobd that EoropFe^iil 
education and example are bestowing on India, But bef^^ro every-- 
thing it must ascertain and projjjifbe facts and these at present »0 
one outside the Gover^nment knows anything about And tiie Con- 
gress must work withthe Government in ascertaining the true 
^condition of people and their more obvious requirements^ « 

The Government has a -right to this. The right of having so 
far conducted India ort the road to unity and prosperity. It is a ' 
moral right, not one of might only. No one can prove they can 
do better, and many may do much worse. And the people do not 
wish for change and arc incapable of asking for it. The social 
industrial and ecconomic condition of the people are what require 
the attention of the Congress, and not their political representa- 
tion. The Congress has to recognize that it is on the wrong road* 
That the Government as it exists i« historically and manifestly 
competent to deal with any facts that may be put before it, that 
for the Congress to be of use il should seek to be the mouthpiece 
of the masses for the expression of their true wants in social and 
industrial reform T repeat that political representation they do 
not want. 

Till the Congress accepts this position it will find the best 
fiiends of the people, friends who were at fiist anxious to help /t, 
holding aloof, and, if it perpetrates such matters as the 
and Convetsaiions^ actively arrayed against it. 

F. BLAUCLERK. 



ACKNO WLBDGMENTS. 


Bishfxd-^A Tragedy By GAsh Chandra Gkose. 

Xs A Beng.ilefe playwright, the author of Bish^4 already enjoys 
a reputation amongst the freq^uenters of the Native StagV His 
productions have come to be the,favourite stock-in-ti'ade pfsomc of 
oUf theatrical bodies and have been put on their boards times with-* 
out number, The piece before us as its title indicates is a tragic 
play with a plot which, though free from ail attempt at ingenious 
cd^ndiplexity, claims perhaps to carry a moral in its own way, 


^^amadhar^A Vernacular tHonihly periodicnl^Edited 
Haran Chander Ro^hit, Rakha*tall<hprdkashaka Press 
Ne, ip, Cof7taix>dUis Street. 


We have before us three parts of this new publication. The 
contents are fairly readable, and argue considerable thoughtfulness 
on the part of the writers. From the list of contributors it may be 
expected that Kafnadhar will hold its own in the domain of yerna-* 
cular ’ periodical literature, and repay hnelligent study. The pro 
mise is fairly hopeful and while we wish the projectors success 
in this enteiprise and the publication a long life, we may take the 
opportunity if advising them to confine themselves to the bounds 
of pure heiUt and not launch upon the troubled waters of 

. politics. < 








